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PRE F ACE. 
W SN HE Poem: of the Antients, tranſlated 
TAN) into modery Languages, are juſth. com- 

SIE) por d\ to Homers, of. the. Growth of 

— 2 | 

warmer Regions, tranſplanted thence in- 
ad fo our colder Climates : They often die 


« - * 4 + * 2 4 # f f 


in modern Numbers, the noble Spirit, for want of the 
Warmth with which the Original was written, evapo - 
rates in Tranfuſing, and often becomes little better than 4 
dead and ſenſeleſs Image. Hence we ſee, that, tho" Cam- 
poſeng be indeed the nobler Part of Poetry, yet to tranſlate 
well is ſcarce a leſs difficult Tack. The Materials, I grant, 
are found to the Tranſlator's Hands ; but. then bis. Fanſy. is 
bound up, and confin'd ; ſ he muſt build. according to bis a 
Model: and tho his Invention toil the leſs, bis Fudgment. 
muſt. labour the mort; otherwiſe he will never copy bis 
Original; nor do Fuftice ts bis Authour, 
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Appr pplauſe l Mr. writes to 
Mr. K on. bis Trenſlation of the finſs Book of Lucres. 
tis only, may ** . N a * to * 
Tranſlatours- * 


' For here Lucretia whole we WAS: 
Hit Words, bis Muſeck, bis Mind: 
zh a Colors — 
OO, . thought, 


| Walla, 


Now all dent Books, ei Fa 

1 ave, or ought to be, intended for the Benefit rr 
ion of ſuch as underſtand not the Languages in which the 
Originals are written, and if they fail of that End, they 
are always, and at beſt, but uſeleſs Amuſements : But if 
they aſſert Jy con. and advance Maxims and P 
' Fions, that are repugnant to the Doctrine of the 39 — 
Faith, or to the PE Preops . 
they may prove of zl Conſequence to ſome, particularly to 
#he unwary or beſs intelligent, Readers. It were better that 
Books of that Nature, (and moſt of the Writing: of the An- 
tient Heathens are ſuch, in a leß or greater Degree,) were 
never tranſlated at all, than that, by being render'd into 
modern Languages, they ſhould fall into the Hands of all 
ſorts of Readers ; many of whom, not being capable to judge 
45 Strength or Weakme of the Arguments 755 find 19 
are often ſeduc d into Errours. Such Books ave a 
fon of oh" Tools, that either ought to be kept from the 
Weak, 
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and the Iliterate; or, es they's 
Ii, they angbt to be infrutted bow 1o'uſe them with. 


out Danger. This being granted in general 53 ſufficient to - 
. gy and tb prope 


ere eee and perbupe. 
cen = me ſeverely, for baving beſtow'd ſo much Time: and 
Labour on an impious Poet : For this, "will they ſay, 1 
—  Lucretins, bo believes, n 
the buman Saul to be corpocal and mortal ; 
25 —— denies a future Stute, eit ber of 
Miſery ; and takes away all Hopes of our Salva. 
tion in 1 eternal Futurity : 20 it be, who 
flatly mow the — A of God ; D 2 Kd 
Babs the Chriſtian Religions: 
= is be w — i and aſſerts to: be true, that p Hil 
iſtics Hypotheſis of Demrcritus and Epicarns concerning 
the indiviſible Principles, and the Nature of all Things. 
This, I confeſs, ſeems at firft fight to be a grievous Accs: 
ſation; but yet, if duly tomſi ler d, it will appear v0 be of 
little Moment: For not to mention that, fur the ſama 
Reaſon that we ought not, as ſome pretend, to ovead Lucretia, 
we ought likewiſe 0 — from Reading all, at leaſb 
moſt of the Authours of Antiquity, ſince in their Writings are 
contain d many impious, prophane, falſe, ridiculow, and 
fabulous Aſſertions ; . that all our Poets, Orators, 
Hiiſtorians, and Philoſophers muſt be rejected and thrown 
away; as Debauchers of Youth, and "Corrupters of m 
Manners, if their Writings were once to be tryd by 
Standard of our Faith, and by the Doctrine of Chr Art 8 
not to mention, I ſay, all this, I dare boldly affirm, 
whatever Propoſitions Lucretius advances, contrary to = 
Chriſtian Religion, are ſo viſibly and notoviewſly falſe, and 
— — fo eaſily anſwer'd, that they on nor in rhe 
FF ſtartle any one, who profeſſes our Holy Relief : For 
— Lucretius, in bis 5 Book, after having, ay 
1 thinks fei ly ** the ** of the humane 


Souls 


be 
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tbat if any ſueb Impietiets cculd haue been defended, 


the Reading thaſe Abſurdities of 


il, brings no leſs than fix and twenty Arguments to prove. 
. all of them, when they come 


ti be maturely confider'd,' are of ſo little Validity, and fo 


5 
ob wious to le confuted, that, far from being able rg:ftagger 
in the leaft the. Faith of 4 5 — 10 Man, FUSk, 
tho but of mean Capacity, can, on ſuch ſlender.and-un- 

vi roofs, believe, even" if be would; that the 


Soul dien with the” Body. Nor are his Arguments, by. 
which be labour ta ron all Belief of a divine Pro- 
widence, and to mreſt the Power of Creation out of the. 
Hands, even of \Ommipotence itſelf, more cogent or perſua- 


vez as will, I bope, be made appear in the following Notes. 
a aa _ in which I bave-made: it ' my chief 


C f 
Study to ſhew the Weakneſs, aud to expoſe to my Readers the. 
Inſufficiency, of tbem. How ell T have ſucceeded in y 
Attempt mut be left to the Fudgment of the Publick : the 
Deſigu, I am ſure, was well-meaning and 9s and if 
the Performance be anſwerable, it may juſtly challenge a fa- 
wourable. Recept ion: For, what Chriſtian will not be pleas d. 
to ſee, that not even. the mat penetrating Wit of Liicretius 
ba been able to. advance any Thing ſolid againſt the Power 
of that infinite God ubm be adores; efpecia — 


certainly was capable t defending ben: 
. | {43 JB i I . : r ann 9 


Defendi poſſent, certè bac defenſa fuiſſent. irg. 
'.. Moreover : What * ariſe to any Man, tba 
but of common Underſtanding, while be reads that ridicu- 
lows Doctrine of the Epicurean Philoſophers concerning their 
Atoms, or minute indiviſible Corpuſcles, which they -beld 
0 he the firſt Principles of all Things ? An Opinion ſo 
abſurd, that even the bare mentioning of it confutes it. 
So far therefore from being of dangeroue Conſequence to ws is 
* the Ant ients concerning. 


the Nature of Things, that, on the.contrary, we may gain 


| Knowledge 


from thence the great Advantage of acquiring @ more perfect 
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ge of Nature, and of the wonderful Works of Gos 
For Nature has i on all Adem an innate 
Truth und to know be falſe Opinions: of. others, 
excite and ſtir tbem up to be the more . i le: 
ry and Search of ir, 12 
judge and determine concerning it, and to — 3 
Minds tbe more firmly the Con victiomt it i un 
them." As Light is then moſt beautiful -whew is firſt riſes 
out of \Darkneſs ; ſo Truth. is then I when — 
ff CD rd od wy e 


fey fe a., 
2 * bat, * 3 bo 


a "Bah: Pamis — on your r hd 
CEIVED, . bebe 


we eig ee eee eee. 
13.1 1% $4 2 6 A 4% 
Nor is all that — bas widens une fel or 
rare on the contrary, many Things are 
contain d in bis Poem; many that well deſerve to he read 
rr How excellently does be 
declaim againſt Ambition, and all manner of Injuſtice and 
Cruelty. ; — Superſtition, and the Frar of Death; 
_ againſt Avarice, Luxury, and Luſt ; againſt. all the other 
Paſſions of the Mind, and diſhoneſt Pare: of the — 1 
Ts be not continually. exhorting bis Memmius to Sobrie 
Temperance, Chaſtity, Magnanimity, and all the reſt 0 7 
moral Virtues ? Heh that w wy Diogenes writes of 
icurus ſeems to be true; That be was falſely accus'd by 
: ſome Perſons of indulging bimſeif tao much in Pleaſure, and 
that it was a meer Calumny in them to apreſt, as they did, 
to a wrong Senſe the meaning ef that Pbilnſepber, and to 
interpret what be ſaid of _ Tranquillity 257. the Mind, as 
if it bad been ſpoken | be; anfurk: Delights of the. Body. 
To the ſame Purpoſe like ſe Coſſims, that great General of 
the Romans, after be had \embrac'd the Epicurean Philoſo- 
phy, writing. to Cicero, explains this Matter in the follow- 


ing Mord.: They, ſays be;-2hom we call Lovers of , * 


** 


| The PREFACE. 
— pradtiſe amd cultivate all manner of Virtues : For 
there is no true Pleaſure without a good and virtuous Life: 
| Hinges, onmneſque virtures & colunt & retinent : 8 len 
— — — vhere 
cites the very Words of Epicurus : who himſelf tales No- 
rice of this Calumny, and complains of the Malice and 
3 aright, bad miſrepreſented his Doctrine 2 | 
ſure : When we aſſert, ſays be, That Pleaſure is the abi 
Good and greateſt Felicity of Man, we mean not the Plea- 
ſures of the Luxurious and Libidinous; not the Pleaſures of 
the Taſte, the Touch, or any. other ſenſual Enjoyments,. as 
- ſome ignorant Perſons, or ſuch as diſſent from our Opinions, 
or as take them in a wrong Senſe, maliciouſly give out: 
but what we call Pleaſure is, to be exempt from Pain, of 
Body, and to have 4 Mind ſerene and void of all Cares 
and Perturbations : For not the Company of laſcivious--Boys 
and Women, not luxurious Eating and Drinking 3 not 10 
feed on Fiſh, and the. other delicious Meats that load the 
Tables of the Wealthy ; nor any other ſenſual Delights, can 
procure 4 bappy pes: bs But a right and ſound Reaſon, that 
ſearches into, diſcerns the Cauſes, 20by ſome Things 
are to be deſir d, others to be avoided; and that chaſes and 
expells thoſe Opinions, by Means of which the Mind is 
diſquieted, vexed with Paſſions and Anxieties. Thus 
We ſee there is nothing ſo t, nothing ſo —_— 
fo virtuous, but what, by being mi —— may 
. made to appear its. Contrary. Nor indeed js it probable, 
that ſo many excellent and wiſe Men, who were ſuch great 
K 
would ſo a y bave frequented the Gay Epi 
rut, or bave engag'd themſelves to one — in the 
ftrifteſt Ties of 2 as even their Defamers allow 
did, had they not been fully convinced of the good 


N Innocence of Life of that Philoſopher, who 
faunded their Sei} : Galen, in Art. Med. witneſſes of « 
TRIP Tp 
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that be conſtantly exclaim'd\ aloud againſt the Uſe 
— — 2 7 
Life, that be contemm d all Dae and Exceſs in Eating, 
Drinking, and Apparel ; and that be wonld often ſay, that 
Bread and Water, * talen by thoſe that wanted 
afforded the greateſt Pleaſure. And in bis Epiſtles, which 
enes Laertins bad the good Fortune to ſee, be teſtifies of 
— »that be was content to li vc on brown Bread and Water 
CE Hed me, ſays be, a little of your C Cheeſe, 
tha Tay eat myſelf lily if I ve S Mind 
to do s of bis Diſciples too, that they were 
5 with « tote and the pooreſt Fare: They ſcaree, 
225 ever toſted of Wine ; and Water was their 6 
erage. To confirm. this, tis abſerv d, that this A. 
— ne e ee en. Reaſom that they were the bet- 
ter able to-undergo Hardſhips, when Demetrius beſieg'd 
Athens : _— being 20 bick Siege, ſays Plutarch in the Life 
that Prince, the Philoſopher Epicurus 32 a his 
Sect, ſbering with — = ern fone of 
Beans. Cicero himſelf, tho' be was a Lars Foy Enemy te 
tbi⸗ — Jer ſays in many Places, that the Epicureans were 
ly good Men, and that none of the Philoſophers were 
2 40 ted to Vice: And Seneca too witneſſes of — 
that he was a Man eminently remarkable for bis 
3 Continence. . 
vd 3 whoſe very os nevertheleſs hav 
for mer Le ur'd as a Proverb, to denote an atheiſti- 
al voluptuous Wretch, addicted to all manner of Senſuali- 
_ Thaws too liv'd bis Followers, who nevertheleſs are 
ally deem'd to have been i Libertines, and repre= 
| anne as 6 Herd of Swine, i 2 themſetves in Plea- 
ſure, and wallowing in Impurities, How 
groundleſs this Cenſure, bow awd this R b, the 
Reader is left to judge, from the foregoin going bimenies of 
the Antiemts, which, among many others that might bave 
been produc'd, I bave given in Defence of the Morals and 
W 18 Life, both of Epicurns and his Followers. | 


" Ii 
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Ii there were an much to be ſaid in Babalſ of their 
Theology : Let me not bowever be thought to endeavour to 
patronize:and defend their Impieties ; if, in a few Wards, 
| 1 give the-Opinionof Epicurus concerning the Deity : againſt 
whom, I own; be grievouſly offended in abſolutely denying a 
divine Providence, and in detbroning the Almighty from 

"he Government of the World : But this Impiety of bis pro- 
ceeded from am Exceſs of Superſtition : For be apprebended 

that the Eternal Happineſs, "which the Divine Eſſence en 

yoyr, muſt be perplex'd and diſturb d with the Affairs of the 
lower World: nor could be comprebend how the moſt Per- 
fed and " Hoppy © Being, tbat ſtands not in Need" F 


" any. 
Thing in thi Power of Man,: could be pleas d ar their-good,. | 
or offended at their wicked, Deeds. © For be imagin d, and 
taught, that Buſineſs and Cares, and Anger, and Foy, and 
Gratitude, were inconſiſtent with perfect Happineſs ; and 
<procteded from Infirmity and Weakneſs, and from Fear and 
Indigence. But what juſt Sentiments be had of the Deity 
"we find in bis Epiſtle to Menacews : God, ſays be, it an 
immortal and ever bleſſed Being: and even commion Reaſon 
teaches, that nothing can be aſcrib'd to the Deity, that i. 
| repugnant either ro Immortality or Beatitude + "That there 
are Gods we know for certain; but yet they are not ſueb as 
many believe them to be: He therefore is not impious, who 
denies the Gods of the Multitude ; but who: p- cribes to the. 
Gods the Opinions ef the Multitude: For thoſe Opinions are 
4 not Principles known by the Ligbt f Nature; but meerly 
falſe Notions, tbat many conceive of the Godi. Nur will I 
omit what Epicurus immediately ſubjoins : The Gods, ſays 
he, puniſh the Wicked, and reward the Good: For, being, 
as they are, all Virtue and Goodneſs, they take Deligbt in 
whatever is virtuous, and like themſelves. And in the” 
Compendium of bis Philoſophy, which be writ to Herodotan, 
ſpeaking of the Meteors, we find the following Paſſage : 
Ia ought not, ſays be, to believe, that the Motion and Con- 
verſion of the Heavens, the Riſing and the Setting of the 
Planets, their Eclipſes, and the like, are the Labour and 
Work of any one, or effected by any other Cauſe, but T 
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by bis Will and Command, who enjoys at ones all Immor- 
The, whatever impigys Nations Epiceras might once. 
have entertain d of the Deity, tit nat , uyreaſenable to be- 
lieve, that be war at length convinc d of his Errour in 
that Particular, and became, from an r very 
pious. Philoſopher : Ft perſiſted indeed to the lei in bis 
erroneoas Doctrine concerning the humane Soul; "which be 
held to be corgoreal, to conſiſt of minute Corpuſeles, and, 
alike with the Body, to be obnoxiow to Mortality. In 
this, I own, be grievouſly err d: but yet, methinks, bis 
Cenſurers * animadvert with leſs Severity againiF a 
poor ſhipwreck'd Heathen ; ſince the Sadducees themſelves, 
tho' they were brought up in the Boſom of the Law, ſtridck 
on the ſame. Rock; confidering beſides, that by the Conſe 
even of abe heft of Chriſtians, the Immortality of the Soul 
is an Ocean that can not be ſaunded, nor the Danger avoided, 
without the immeaſurable Flymmet of Faith. +. | 
Let none be offended that I have wentur'd thus far in 
Defence of Epicuras, contrary to the commonly receiv'd 
Opinion of that Philoſopher : It matters mot much to our 
preſent Purpoſe, whether he recanted his Impieties or not ; 
ſince it can not be deny d but that Lucretia ftrenuauſ/ly 
wes them, and labour, with all his Force to inculcate his 
unt. Aſſert ion: ſucb a Nature ought not to Kg | 
rncontrout'd in ſo corrupt an Age as ount ; when even . 
very Arguments, by which Lucretins endeavours to male 
good lis Impieties, are reviv d afreſh; and alledg'd to ju- 
ifie new-broach'd Opinions, that viſibly tend 0 the Effa- 
Vliſument of Deiſm, and conſequently to tie Sub verſian of all 
reveal d Religion: For which Reaſon I have chiefly labour d 
in the following Notes, to demonſtrate the Weakneſs and 
Invalidity of thoſe Arguments, that are brought in Confir- 
mat ion of Propoſit ions, that are repugnant to our holy Cbri- 


p 


0 _ 


= —= 
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dangerous, and often proves of bad Conſequence; eſpecially, 
N ben 
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Beſides ; Bopks that treat of Subject that are naturally 
fo crabbed and obſcure, as are many of thoſe of which Lu- 
eretius argues, can not be turn d into our Language in ſuch 
a manner, as, by a bare Tranſlation only, to make them 
intelligible to a Reader meerly . and that has no 


Know "xe of the Languages, in which the Originals were 


compos'd : For the Terms, tho' dark and difficult, mu#t of 
Neceſſity be retain'd ; and yet they will not be underſtood 

4 great Number of Engliſh Readers : For Example; the 
Definition of the Void, which we" find in the firſt Book of 
Lucretins, v. 334. is tranſlated as follows : = 


A Void i Space intang ible. N | 
Now I would fain know if thoſe Words do mot as much 
require to be explain'd to a Reader, who underſtands only 
the Engl Language, as to one who knows the Latine, 
the following Paſſage of Lucretias, of which they are the 
Tranſlation 3 5 15 05 5 

een of imtafite, inane, wacanſque. 

And yet bow many Sheets have been fill'd, and what 


— 


Labour has been beſtow'd, to explain the Meaning of them, 


by the Commentators on the Epicurean Philoſophy, is noto- 


vious to all the Learned World. The Leaſts of Epicurus; 


both mathematical and phyſical, the Homæomery of Anaxa- 
goras, the Harmony of Ariſtoxenus, are, till they are e- 
plain d, no leſs difficult to underſtand: and ten thouſand ot ber 
Inſtances of the like Nature, that the Reader will find in 
the following Tranſlation, are abundantly ſufficient to evince 
the Uſefulneſs, and even the Neceſſity of theſe Notes : For, 
not to underſtand what we read is at beſt but Loſs of Time: 
and to take Things in @ wrong Senſe, or to gain an im- 
perſect Notice of them, as they muſt neceſſarily do, who. 
under tand by Halves, what they read, is N alike 


* 
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when the weak and unwary amuſe tbemſelves in the Lecture 
of ſuch Aut hours as treat of Subjects like thoſe of which our 
Poet diſputes : Such s, like Men who ſail in un- 
known Seas, ought to be ſhewn the Rocks and Sbelvings; 
otherwiſe they are in great Danger of being loſt : For they 
are ever the moFt ſubject to take the ſtrongeſt Impreſſions ; 
and tis no eaſy Tak to eradicate from the Minds of the 
les imelligent Part of Mankind, and dipoles them of, thoſe 
Opinions, which they bawe ſwallowed with greedy Dow .- 

light, and been long accuſtomed to believe: Such an inve- 
terate Credulity, like a Diſeaſe of long ſtanding, and that 
has gain'd a Head, is not eaſy to cure; and, what is yet 
worſe, we often find, that the ftifſeſt Obſtinacy attends 
tbe moi} erroneous Belief. n 
To apply what I have been ſaying to the Matter in 
Hand: There is Reaſon to ſuſpect, that ſome have not been 
wanting, and, I fear, are ſtill to be found, who, not be- 
ing capable of themſelves to form a true Fudgment of theſe 
Arguments of Lucretius, and for want of a right Diſcern- 
ment, barve imbib'd ſome of his falſe Notions, and oO 
for 


too eaſy an Aſſent to them: they have ;aken the Sha 

the Subſtance of Reaſon ; and thus have been wretchedly ſe- 
duc d into Errour. The following Notes are chiefly in - 
tended, not only to undeceive ſuch Perſons ; but alſo to pre- 
vent others from falling into the like Miſtakes: and if they 
compaſs that Effect, I ſball have no Reaſon to think m 
LO miſimploy'd, nor to fear the Cenſure of the Pu 
Having given this ſhort Account of the Reaſons that in. 
duc d me to compoſe theſe Annotations, it remains only ta 
acquaint the Reader with the Helps I have had, and with 
the Method. I have obſerv'd in this Undertaking. 

As to the fir ft of thoſe Points, the alphabetical Catalogus 
of the Names of the Authours cited in the Notes and Ani- 
mad verſions, which the Reader will find in the ſecond Va- 
lume, immediately before the Index, is a ſufficient Indication 
that I have ſpar'd no Pains, a wanted any Aſſiſtance, oy 
6 2 cou 
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could be reguir d to render this Work us in its Kind, 
as any thing of this Nature can be expetted to be; an that 
na «&s:ſhall be found in it maſt be imputed to my 
Want of Fa and Capacity; finte 1 was abundantly 
ſupply'd with all the Materials, that were requiſite to ac- 
compliſh- m Undertaking. \- And throughout the whole 
Work I be advance any Thing of my own; but ba ve 
collected only the Opinions" of others, and left he Reader to 


judge and determine concerning rhem. F 
Is the. Text. itſelf I bave rabem Care to ſupply all rhe 
Verſes aubich Mr. Creech had not tranſlated ; tn that were 


never before in any of the former Editions of this Engliſh 
the fourth Book, where the Poet treats of the Nature of 


ah. 


Love, ard tuken from Nr Dryden Tranſition Of that 
Part vf our Aathonr, Of all ibe other Verſes, that are now 
r inſerted, | bave gi ven an Account in tbeir due Places, 
in the Notes ubom them © Mean while I bave ine lulled all 
the Verſes, that are thus ſupphy'd, beriveen Crotebett, as a 
Mark: of -Diſtmition to let the Reader know, that they 
were not in ky” of the former Eqgitions. Beſides; I bade 
pre d to every Book a ſeveral Argument, in which may 
be ſeen at on jeu, n only the ſeveral Subfectr treat 
of in each of the fer Books'; but likewiſe the Manner in 
which they are bandled, the Merhod of the Poet 1 Diſputa- 
tion, and the Connexion ef the following Book o that 
which precedes it. And each Book roncludes with an Ani- 
madverſion, briefly recapitulating the Contents of it, and 
' condeiting ur ipproving the Mlaxims and Arguiments con- 
tain d and aſſerted in it. This Method our Tranſlatour = 
bimſelf bas obſery'd in his Latine Edition of Lucretins ; 
from whenxe the Animadverſior; which the Render will 
ud at the End of eacb Book, is ehiefly taten. Moreover, 
to make this Edition more perfett than any of tbe former, 
where in many Places ſeveral of rhe Poet Arguments and 
Propoſitions are join d together, without any Diſtinction, 
where one end or the other begins, I bave been careful to 
* a diſtinguiſh 
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diſtinguiſb them from one unot ber, beginning each fr. 
gument and Propoſf Ar B 3 4 that the Reader 
will readily diſcern where it begins, „ and where it ends 
and that foo the bre enſuy, 20 — ench Nore lb, by 
expreſſing the- Number "of the Verſes that each Ange or 
ſition 'conrans.. 
As for the Tranſlitvur's own NE null learned Notes 


on Lucfetins, which be wt hitherto been printer the End 


all the former Etditiont, awd all r by themſelves, 


I bave-now diſpoſeu thim into the ſeveral Places, to which 


be bad uirected Them, and they properly be inſormnch 
chat #2 Render will wow | 12 them, e in a 
Jouy by themſelver, bat fnrermix'd' with my Arien, 
| wirbout the lea## Alteration, and in their proper Plate. 

Endh Note 'bas' 4 Number preſtæ i "before it, which FA 
recds to the Ne in the Margin of the Text ; which 5 
88 or the greuter Eaſe of the 9 War ks: 

e of the Hafens, and" 'ſhews how Pony 

= ar in earth Book. 
1 will be obſer #4; 9 7 in the Ni, that are 

eaplenae „I ofen di f of A 7 

3 2 follow rhe" Stnſe of Le- 

— — whoſe Meaning that Interpreter bar miſtaken in 
many Places of this Tranſlation. Lebe more confident- 
ly affirm, becaiife I hade bir ow 4 
my Afſertion : For, in bit Latine Edition of Lucretiur. , be 
often gives his Authouy aw Interpretation far different from, 
nay, ſometi mes quite contrary to, what he makes bim ſay 
in this Tranſlation. One — eſt Inſtance of this, amon 
many others, muy be ſeen" in the Note on F47thVerſe 
f the 51th Book, t0-which I refer the Reader: an will 

re only obſerve, that our Tranſlatonr's Miſtakes of this 
Nature have often forc'd me to the Neceſſity of giving the 
original Text of Lucretius ; to the End, that ſuch as un- 
derſtand the Latine may 'be convinc'd, that I have not 
taken upon me to blame and correct him without Reaſon. 


And to exempt my ſelf from all manner of Imputation upon 


that 


to frengthen 


. 
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that Account, I. bave ſcarce, through the whole Courſe of 

theſe Annotations, ever accus'd this Tranſlation of Errour, 

except only in Paſſages to which Ne V in. bis 
4 


Latine Edition of our Aut bour, bas given 4 different In- 
terpretation from. what we find in this Tranſlation, in- 
ſomuch that, by pointing out thoſe Miſtakes to the Reader, 
1 have. not only done Fuſtice to Lucretius, but, in ſome 
Meaſure, even to bis Tranſlatour likewiſe ; of whom I may 
ſay," without any. Derogation. to bis Fame, that be bad not 
fo throughly digeſted bis Authour when be tranſlated bim, 


4 he had done afterwards, when be came to publiſh bis 


Latine Notes upon him. And bere by the Way I can not 
but wiſh, that be bad not been ſo ſevere on Du Fay, the 
Editour of the Lucretius in Uſum Delphini, in laſbing him 
ar the unmerciful Rate be does, in many Places, in thoſe 
Notes, for Erroars F which bimſelf bad once been guilty, 
and into which they bad both been alike led by Lambine "h 
77570 too ſince it is maſt evident, tbat be is often in- 
ebted to that Interpreter, 1 mean Du Fay, for the true 
wnder/tanding of. the Senſe of bis Authour.. © This will ma- 
mifeſtly appear to any. one, who will compare the Notes of 
thoſe two Interpreters togetber, and refle on the Difference 
of Time in which — 99 . 
But 1 bave not talen upon me to correct our Tr four, 
enly where be bas palpably miſtaken the Senſe of bis Au- 
sbour, hut in hob Places likewiſe, that be has render d 
obſcurely or imperfectiy. One Inſtance of this, among too 
man others, the. Reader may obſerve in the Note on the 


' 986th Verſe of the ſecond Rook, where Lucretius, enume- 


rating all the Conjuntts and Events, or Properties and Ac 
eidents, of the Epicureau Atoms, bas included them all in 
the following Verſes ; Wi | „ vw 
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Six ipſi in reb us item jam materia; 
Inter vala, vie, camexnt, pondera, plage, 
Concurſus, motus, ordo, poſitura, figure, 
Cum permutantur, mutari res quogue debent. 
Re bib. 2. v. Tor. 
To tranſlate all which Mr. Creech imploys only theſe two 
Verſes and a half ; | 


As their Seeds Order, Figure, Motion do, 
The Things themſelves muſt change, and vary too. 


Now how lamely and imperfectly the full Senſe and Mean- 
ing of the above Paſſage of Lucretius is expreſs d in this 
Tranſlation of it, appears at firſt Sight 30. all that are ac- 
quainted with the Epicnrean Philoſophy, and is fully made 
appear in the Note on thoſe Verſes, to which I refer the 
Reader ; and in this Place will only take Notice that I 
might juſtly have been blam'd for diſcharging but ill the 
Province I bad undertaken, to explain Lucretius's Syſtems 
of the Epicurean Philoſophy, bad I not ſupply'd what I found 
2 this Place, in Order to attam the perfect Un- 
derſtanding of the Senſe of the Original, which I found 
thus wretchedly mangled in the Tranſlation. I have ob- 
ſerv d the like Method throughout this whole Work, having 
us'd my utmoſt Diligence in * the Tranſlation — 4 
tbe Original, and ſhewing all along in what it differs 
from it: inſomuch that the following Annotations, in which 
is contain'd a compleat Syſtem of the Epicurean Philoſophy, 
are rather Notes on the original Poem of Lucretius, than on 
Mr. Creech's Tranſlation of it. : 

To conclude: Tho I have ſwell d this Work to two 
Volumes, yet I have made my Notes and Animadverſions 
as ſhort as I could, without omitting any thing, that J 
:hought might conduce to the Explication of the Senſe and 

| | kt Meaning 


.de ſo, 
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Meaning of the Poet, to the right Underſtanding of the few 
hiſtorical and fabulous Paſſeges cuntain d in him, to the 
explaining of-tbe ſeveral Terms and Expreſſiatis. that. ere 
not known to the Generality of Readers 3 tothe Intelligence 
of any a that ſeam d difficult to underſtand, or in 
4 Word, to the. Illuſtration of the Whole. 5 


nk. 
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ME a a Lok not re wits 
| 2 ee into e 

Way Philolophy ; nor à nice Enqui 
BIR whether 1 began among(t 5 

Brachmans; and from them, as 
Lucian, in "Fu tivis, ranks the 
Countries, viſited Z ia, Egypt, 
Scythia, Thrace and Greece; or whether Curio- 
ſity, or "Neceſſity, was the Parent of it: The Chal- 
deans were invited to Aſtronomy by the advan- 
tageouſneſs of their wide-extended Plains: and the 
Overflowing of the Nile forc'd the Egyptians to be 
curious in the Properties of Figures: But I ſhall take 
it for granted, that Philoſophy came from the Eaſt : 
the Truth of this, not to mention the weak Oppo- 
ſitions of Laertius, in his Preface, the Travels of 
Thales and Pythagoras, of Democritus, Plato, and 
— ſufficiently evince ; and the — af- 
>. rm, 


ſtem of his Philoſo 
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firm, that the ſeveral Methods of Philoſophy of the 


above- aention d Antients ace only, their Notions 


travell'd m—_ he Fey, 8 8 op are — wall Sy- 
* 


t being n 
al Philoſophers in, hina, w 
A all India long ago retir d. . 
This Hypotheſis, tho e 8 to Men as the 
ſtrongeſt Expedient againſt Cares, and as the 
exacteſt 2 to 7 ee found not 
neyertheleis many. rs, by a 
| Act Münte Nang of Volumes WI bh ec i 
on that Subject, — d to Maltrare and — 
commend it to the World: Vet notwithſtandin 


was ſo voluminous a Writer, he, as Plutarch 


5 Indians, t 


dded only, one Improvement. to the ne 


mocritus, Which is the Dec Ange or inclining 
tion, of an Atom. * 


inne: for ſomeumes he ſeems co have been 
R and 7 otherwiſe Seneca would not 
have ſo often us d ps Sentences a6 Organ, in 
his moſt Wierer Eſt 5, 


ch his Boo e him, if we may cr 
1 0 ly, who, De Fin. Ab. . © ma a v — 
conhdent Appeal to Mankind for the Sincerity 
his Quotatigns: ſo that upon the whole Matter we. 
can not but be e at che an eee of 


W. 


— 


bat Epicurus Was in his Morals, is not cg to 


A At other Times, he ſeems 
to 8 hrs been a, mo} and diffolute Vol uary.: 
$ as 


> ry «a * ac 
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After his Death, tho” in his Will he had made 
great Protiſtoa for the Perpetuity of his Sect, hi 
pinions were hut coldly receiv d, and the Sch 
ecay'd, till C. Memnius, a Man of antient Nobi- 
ity, reſtor d the Garden; arid; ag Cicero acquaints 
us, deſign'd to raiſe a publick Building for the Ad- 
vancement of Epicuriſm: His Fame 49d Authority 
drew many after him ; and we find regiſter d at once 
as famous, Velleius, Patro, and our Ruthour Lu- 
cretius: Of whoſe Life Antiquity haz tranſmitted 
to us but few Particulars; perhaps for the ſame 
Reaſon that lian with Reluctagce mentions Dia» 
goras, becauſe he was an Enemy to the Gods : 
Oco7s 5 TS Hi , & & pt Ude Imraadioor ee wory * 
ſays that Authour, lib. 2: cap. 23. What we know 
him is as follows. | e 2249 
- His Name was Trrus Lucketrivs Cavs 
and no other: for what Lambinus pretends, that 
beſides his firſt Name Ticus, by the. Latines call'd 
Prænomen, and which anſwers to what we call our 
Chriſtian Name ; beſides the Name of his Family, 
Lucretius , and his ſurname, Carus, he may have 
been calld either, L. Lucretius Veſpillo Carus; or 
thus, T. Lucretius Ofella Carus, is meer Conjecture, 
and grounded on no Authority whatſoever. Carus 
was a Roman Surname, of which Ovid and many 
others make mention: but we no where find, how 
it came to be given to Lucretius: However it is 
not improbable, but that it was confer'd upon him, 
either on Account of his excellent and ſprightly 
Wit, his Affability, and Sweetneſs of Temper and 
Manners; or for ſome other the like endeari 
Qualities, that render'd him agreeable to thoſe 
with whom he convers'd. x . ; 
That he was a Roman, and born at Rome, is 
agreed on all Hands; and even his owngTeſtimony 
aſſures us of it. Therefore what Cornelius Nepos 
writes of T. Pomponius Atticus, that it was the Gift 


of Fortune, that, preferably to all other Places, he 
a 2 was 


9 * ; 
. * { 
* * 
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was born in that City, where the Seat of the Em- 
pire of the whole Earth was eſtabliſh'd, that he 
might have the ſame Countrey and Sovereign, may 
well be apply d to Lucretius; of whom we may ſay, 
that the ſame City, which was his Countrey, was 
Miſtreſs of the World. + 077 rep? 1 
His very Name directs us to the noble and antient 
Family of the Lucretij, which, being divided into 
many Branches, comprehended under it. the Trici- 
pitini, the Cinnæ, the Veſpillones, the Triones, 
the Offellz, and the Galli; and gave to Rome 
many Conſuls, Tribunes, and Prætors, who were 
great Supports and Ornaments of the Common- 
wealth. DIR Oo” g 6 | . F 193 "ON - a 
- From which of the above Branches our Lucre- 
tius ſprung is not known ; there being nothing any. 
where recorded of his Parentage. There liv'd in- 
deed in thoſe Days one Quintus Lucretius; but 
whether he was Brother of our Poet Lucretius, or 
in what Degree of Relation they were to one an- 
other, is altogether uncertain. erat 
It has been obſerv'd by ſome, and the Truth of it 
is unconteſted, that the Parentage of the beſt Poets 
of Antiquity is almoſt unknown ; as.if it had been 
induſtriouſly conceal : and in this they are thought 
to have affected ſomething of Divinity. 
The Time of his Birth is almoſt as doubtful ; ſome 
placing it in one Year, ſome in another: in which, 
as in moſt Things elſe, the Anthours, who have 
deliver'd it down to us, make good that inverted 
Taunt of Seneca; who in his Treatiſe, De morte 
Claudij, ſays : Cirius inter horologia quam Autho- 
res conveniet. Clocks will be found to agree ſooner 
than Authours. | ” We 7 
Euſebius, the Son of Pamphilus, brings him forth 
in the 1ſt Olympiad : when Cn. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus,and C. Caflius Longinus were Conſuls, 
which was in the 657th Year after the building ot 
Rome; But Lydiat leaves it doubtful, 1 
| | renele 
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theſe were Conſuls in the'firſt Vear of the 171ft, 
or the fourth of the 17th Olympiad.” Voſlius 
makes him born in the ſecond ear of the 17 iſt: 
whilſt others place his Birth in the 172d Olympiad ; 
when L. Licinius Craſſus, and Q. Mucius Scævola 
were Conſuls: that is to fay, in the 658th Year of 
Rome: So that the Difference between them is not 
x t, and the Age, in which he liv'd is certain. 
About this Time the Romans began co apply 
themſelves to the Study of the Philoſophy of the 
Greeks: Suppoſing therefore Lucretius to be nobly 
deſcended, and a Man of ſprightly Wit; it is an 
eaſy Inference, that he receiv'd a ſuitable Educa - 
tion ; and, by his Parents or other Relations; was 
ſent in his Youth to ſtudy at Athens. This is the 
more probable to be true, becauſe it was then the 
Cuſtom of the Romans to ſend their Youths thither - 
to be inſtructed in the Learning of the Greeks. 
Thus, ſome Years after, Virgil too ſtudy'd there, 
— learn from himſelf, when, writing to Meſſala, 
he ſays ; | „eth n 


Etſi me vario jactatum laudis amore, 
Irritaque expertum fallacis præmia vulgi, 
Cecropius ſuaves expirans hortulus auras, 
Florentis viridi ſophiæ complectitur umbra. 


And che learned Propertius too earneſtly deſir'd 


Illic vel ſtudiis animum emendare Platonis 
aut hortis, docte Epicure, tuis. 


Zeno, together with the courtequs,, good - natur'd 
Pheœdrus, as Tully calls him, was then Maſter of 
the Gardens; and theſe were the Preceptors of our 
Lucretius; as they were likewiſe of Pomponius At- 
ticus, Memmius, Velleius, Pœtus, Caſſius, and many 
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others, ho in that Age render'd themſelves very 
illaftrious in the Republick of Rome. 
How Lucretius his Time, how ſtudiouſſy 
he improv'd it, let this Poem be Witneſs. That he 
fitted himſelf for the beſt Company, is evident by 
what Cornelius Nepos tells us of the great Intimacy 
between him, Pomponius Atticus, and Memmiust 
and no doubt but he was intimate likewiſe with 

Tully and his Brother, who tnake ſuch honourable 
mention of him. | 6-2 As te Se) V | 
If we look into his Morals, we may diſcover him 
to be a Man ſuitable to the Epicurean Priaciples, 
diffolv'd in Eaſe and. Pleaſure, flying publick Im- 
ployment, as à Derogation to Wiſdom, and a Di- 
Rurber of Peace and Quietneſs ; and avvidirig thoſe 
diſtractive Cares, which be imagin'd would make 
Hevn itſelf uneaſy. een ö 
As moſt of the other Poets, he too ſeenis to have 
had his Share in ſenſual Pleaſures; and if the Ax 
coumt, which Euſebius gives of his Death, be true, 
it will ſtrengthen this Opinion. But it is hard to 
ſay for certain what ſort of Death Lucretius dy d: 
nor is it much eaſter to determine in what Year of 
his Life his Death happen d. Some make him die 
on the very Day when Virgil was born, in the 
fourty third ear of his Age, when Pompey. the 
Great was the third Time Conſul, and Cæcilius 
Metellus Pius was his Colleague ; in the Year of 
the City 7or. at which Time there were great 
Commorions in the Republick ; For Clodius was 
then kill'd by Milo; Memmius and many others, 
being convicted of Bribery, were banifſh'd from 
Rome into Greece; and Cæſar, who was then 
flourty four Years of Age, was laying waſte the 
Provinces of Gaul. According to Euſebius, he 
dy'd by his own Hands in the fourty fourth Year of 
his Age, being dementated by a Philtre, which, 
either his Miftreſs, or his Wife, Lucilia, for fo 
ſome call her, tho without Authority, in a fit of 
Jiealouſie, 


7 
8 
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Jealoude, had given bim; not with De6gn to de- 
pre hm of be Senfes, or to take away his Life, 


only te make him love her. Donatus, or ho- 


his 
me before, when. 


Licinius Craſſus were | 
Conſuls. Others, who allow that, having loſt his 
Senſes, he Hy d violent Hands on his own Life, 
yet place his Neath. in; the ewenty ſirth Near of his 
Age, and believe that his Madneſs proceeded from 
the Cares and Melancholy that oppreſs'd him on Ac- 
count of the Baniſhment of his beloved Memmius: 
to which others again add likewiſe another Cauſe; 
the fatal Calamit ies under which his Countrey then 
labous'd':. And indeed it is certain, that, a few 

Yeags before bis Death, Lucretius was an Eye- 
Witness of the wild Adminiſtration: of Affairs in the 
Days of Clodius and Cauline, who gave ſuch 2 
Blow: to the Republick of Rome, as not long after 
occaſion: its total Subverſion, Of theſs Commo- 
tions he himſelf complains,in. the beginning of his 
finſt Book, where, addreſſing h to Venus, he 
implores her to intercede with the God of War, to 


reſtore Peace and Quiet to his native:Countrey. 


 Hunc tu, Diva,, tuo recubantem corpore ſando- 

, Circumfuſa. rnd ſuaves ex ore-loquelas 
Funde, petens placidam Romanis inclyta pacem. 
Nam neque nos agere hoc patriaĩ tempore inique 
Poſſumus æquo animo: neque Memmi clara pro- 
Talibus in rebus communi dèſſe ſaluti. (pago 
| Lucr. lib. 1. v. 39. 

e, 4 | 


There are yet ſome other Accounts given of the 
Time and Manner of his Death; but ſines in fo 
great a Variety. of Opinions vue gan ſix on no cer- 
tainty, nor determine which of them is 3 — 

5 | „ * 4 
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would be loſs of Time to dwell any longer upon 
them. ny 3-004 $4 v4 | 
The only Remains, this great Wit has left us, 

are his Six Books of the Nature of Things, which 

contain an exact Syſtem of the Epicurean Philoſo- 
phy : they were read and admir'd by the Antients: 
and, if Ovid could preſagee. 


Exitio terras cum dabit una dies. 
Lucretius — 5 Song ſhall live in deathleſs Fame, 
Till Fate diſſolves at once this univerſal Frame. A 


Carmina ſublimis tunc ſunt peritura Lucreti, 


But becauſe ſome are in doubt concerning the 
Number of Books written by Lucretius, and believe 
that he writ more than ſix, it will not be improper 
to convince them of their Errour. They ground 
their Opinion chiefly on a Paſſage in Varro; which, 
ſay they, makes it evident, that Lucretius left one 
and twenty Books, and that this is not the begin- 
ning of his Poem, which is commonly taken to be 
ſo; ſince Varro cites a quite different Verſe as the 
The Paſſage of Varro, which they alledge in fa- 
vour of their Opinion, is in his fourth Book, De | 
lingua Latina, where we find theſe Words: Loca 
Secundum antiquam diviſionem prima duo, cœlum 
& terra: à qua bipartita diviſione Lucretius ſuoru m 
unius & viginti Librorum initium fecit hoc: = 


Etheris & terræ genitabile quærere tempus. 


Theſe Words indeed are very plain and poſitive; 
nevertheleſs I inſiſt, that unleſs there were another 
Poet Lucretius among the Antients, who was Au- 
thour of the one and twenty Books ſpoken of in 
that Paſſage of Vatro; and that there was, I own, 
no mention is made in any of the Records of An- 
| | tiquity, 


* 
o 
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riquity, I inſiſt, I ſay, that there muſt, be a Faule 
in the above Paſſage of that Authour ; and believe, 


that inſtead of Lucretius it was formerly written 


Lucilius. Whoever reflects on the following Rea- 
ſons, will, if I miſtake not, be of my Opinion. 
In the firſt Place, it is believ'd upon good 
Grounds, that Varro writ that Treatiſe of the La- 
tine Tongue about the Time that Cæſar was Dicta - 
tor; or rather a little before : if ſo, tis highly pro- 
bable, that Copies of Lucretius could not ſo wet 
be got abroad : for hedy'd but in the fourth Year be- 
fore the Dictatorſhip of Cæſar: and after his Death, 
his Poem of the Nature of Things was firſt begun 
to be corrected by his intimate Friend Tully: a Task 
which may ſeem to require ſome time; and, it 
may be, even a longer than that, which paſs'd 
from the Death of Lucretius to the writing of that 
Treatiſe by Terentius Varro. | | 
Moreover; Faults of the like Nature were very 
frequent in the Writings of the Antients; where 
Lucilius, Lucretius and Lucullus, in like manner 
as Cœlius and Cecilius, and the like, were often put 
by Miſtake one for another: Thus, for Example, 
Priſcian, lib. 18. obſerves, that in Salluſt. Hiſt. 
lib. 5. there was a Miſtake of this Nature: At Lu- 
| cilius audito Marium Regem Proconſulem per Ly- 
| caoniam cum tribus legionibus in Ciliciam ten- 
dere, &c. which that Grammarian thus corrects 2 
At Lucullus audito Marium Regem Proconſu- 
lem, &c. For Salluſt there treated of the War that 
Lucullus was carrying on againſt Mithridates. In 
like manner, Macrobius, lib. 3. Saturnal. cap. 15. 


1 M. Varro in lib. de Agricultura refert M. Catonem, 


qui Uticæ perijt, cum heres teſtamento Luci- 
lij eſſet relictus, c. I read, ſays he, teſtamento 
Luculli, &c. Macrobius nevertheleſs is there 
miſtaken in one thing: for, as Plutarch witneſſes, 
Lucullus left not Cato his Heir, but only appointed 
him to be Guardian of his _ as being his Unkle. 


And 


The Liſ N Le 
n the like Inſtances might cally be pro- 
u nt ; 


But to removs all manner of Objections concepn- 
ing the Beginning of his Poem, and to evince be- 
yond Reply the firſt Book now extant, to be the 
firſt Lucretius writ, beige: the Invocation, with 
which, 1 to the Cuſtom of all Poets, he 
begins his Poem, I will, in Oppoſition to the above 
Paiſage of Varro, produce the Authority of 
Priſcian, who, after en "id. that Words. o 
the firſt Declenſion form the Genitive Plural in 
arum, and by Contracion in um, by way of Ex- 
ample adds, Amphorùm for Amphorarum : Anea- 
dim for Aneadarum : For ſo, ſays he, Lucretius has 
it is is firſt Verſe, Ita enim Lucretius in primo 
verſus | - bak 


Eneadam genitrix, hominum divamq, voluptas.. 


Beſides; Is there the leaſt Ground of Probability, 
that Lucretius ever writ above ſix Books; ſince not 
one of the antient Grammarians, or other Writers, 

either Feſtus, Nonius, Diomedes, Priſcian, Pro- 
us, Cariſſus, Donatus, Servius, Tertullian, Arno- 
bius, nor Lactantius, who ſo agu bring Quo- 
tations from the fifth, ſixth, and all the foregoing 
Books of this Poet, ever eite ſo much as one 
fingle Verſe from the ſeventh, eighth, &c ? This, 
morally ſpeaking, would be impoſſible, had Lycre- 
tius written fifteen Books, of the Nature of Things, 
more. than are now extant. This makes me the 
rather wonder at the Poſitiveneſs with which ſome 
aſſert, that the ſeventh Book of Lucretius is prais'd 
in Priſcian ; who nevertheleſs does not ſo much as 
mention any ſuch Book. my | 
Moreover: In my Opinion Lucretius himſelf ſuf- 
ficiently determines this Controverſy : for, in his 
fixth Book, reminding his Reader of what he had 
been treating of in the firſt, he ſays, 


Nunc 


a aa i. od to od 
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© omnes repetam Aut clafo ar corpor fir 
AGES 5260 in primo quoque Hts 


| Treret, lib. 6. v. 936. 


8 ba n ves is hat of the Books now 
extant, to be the wi ft he writ ; fine in that he has 
endeavour d to evince, onities —— TY uam claro cor- 
pore ſint res, hat, tio Bodies are fo olid, as not to 
contain . gn: 7 1 5 in primo Agne N 
ne claret. See Book ex- 

refs) 1. call the fixrh. Book ki Ut i e xcel- 


lent erſe 


Tu mihi "OY preſcripta ad candida — 

| Currenti ſpacium premoniſtra, callida Malfa, 5 

Oalliope, requies ominum, Divachque yolupris; 

Le duce ut inligni SEND 11 laude coronam. 
Lueret. ld. 6, v. gr. | 


; * » © 334 


"TRY whence we may js 1 that he neverſ [7 
much as propos'd to himſelf to write above fix Books; 
ſince he tells us he is riow hea! ad eee 
candida ſupremæ calcis, to the End of the Race he 
had determin'd with himſelf to run: and chErefors 

| he invokes his Muſe, 


. To lead him on, and n the oC to | 
The Race, and Glory too, and een! 10 Pa 4 
| ree 


Laftly, to ſtrengthen all the fo; we Argu- 
ments, we may obſerve, that in theſe ſnx Books on- 

X 1y is contain'd the whole Doctrine, and all the Phi- 
Y 1 5 of Epicurus, inaſmuch as it relates to the 
ication of Nature, or natural Cauſes and Effects; 

| and there is nothing left for any one to ſay farther 
upon that Subject. 


K 2 


ba Add 


ro 


The Liſe ef Lucnzrius. 

Add to this the manifeſt and pertinent Con- 
nexion of one Book to another; the judicious 
Method he has obſerv'd in handling the ſeveral Sub- 
775 of which he treats; and his Artfulneſs in the 

iſpoſition of them: They ſeem naturally to follow 
one another. In the firſt Book he treats of the 
Principles of Things; in the laſt, of Meteors and 
of the Heavens: Has not this Method been con- 
ſtantly practis d by all who have treated of the 
Knowledge of Nature? Even Epicurus himſelf ob- 
ſerv'd the very ſame Diſpoſition, as appears by the 
few ſurviving Remains of that Philoſopher, © his 
three Epiſtles to Herodotus, Mœnecœus, and Py- 
thocles. | 3 

Bur as for the Reaſons above alledg'd, I am ve- 
rily perſuaded, that Lucretius never wrĩt more than 
theſe ſix Books of the Nature of Things; ſo, on 
the other Hand, I am readily inclin'd' to believe, 
that ſome of his Verſes are, perhaps, wanting: for, 
as with almoſt all the antient Authours ; ſo more 
corny oo Feelin this Poet, ſome have aſſum'd to 
themſelves too great a Liberty, and alter'd, added, 
or taken away many Things, as we have made it 
appear in ſeveral, Places in our Notes: Servius 


s. : 


. . * r 
dle chis Fragment from Lucrerins, © 
——— Superi ſpoliatus luminis Aer. 


which may perhaps have been his, tho it be no 
where found in any of his Books; nor can it eaſily 
be diſcover'd where it has been left out. To re- 
ſtore it to its due Place would 4 an Accurate- 
neſs of Judgment as great, if poſſible, as was their 
Diſingenuity, who at firſt left it out. | = 
I now return to Lucretius, who, as Euſebius de- 
| Clares, writ theſe fix Books of Epicurean Philoſo- 
phy, in his lucid Intervals, when the Strength of 
Nature had thrown off all the diſturbing Particles; 
and his Mind, as tis obſerv'd of Mad-men, was 


* 


the Philoſophies of Athens. 
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ſprightly and vigorous. Then, in a poetical Rap- 
ture, he could. 4 with his Epicurus beyond op 
— © mon f chis ay frame” and 5 diſſol 
Seas and Heavens in an Inſtant; ome. un- 
an Sallies, SHY, firongeft A | bf his own 

inion : for it ſeems impoſſible that ſome Things, 
which he delivers, ſhould proceed from Reaſon and 
Judgment; or from any other Oauſe, but Chance, 
and unthinking Fortune. | 

After his Death, as I hinted before, Cicero, as 
Euſebius witneſſes, revis'd and corrected his Wri- 
tings. Lambinus contradicts this; but the Argu- 
ments he brings again the Aſſertion of Euſeby 
are but weak, and of little Validit x. 

Virgil, who was eager and afliduous in the ſtudy 
olf them, has borrow'd from him in many Places, 
as both Macrobius and Gellius teſtify: the laſt o 
whom calls him Pottam ingenio & facundia præ- 
cellentem : and Cornelius Nepos has plac d him in- 
ter elegantiſſimos Poëtas: So that if ſome 
Divines have given him the ill Name of Canis, it 
was not for any Rudeneſs in his Verſe, but due rather 
to his Grecian Maſter: the Eternity of Matter, and 
the like abſurd Aſſertions having corrupted moſt of 


wa 


As a Corollary to theſe few remaining Memoirs 


1 of the Life of Lucretius, I will here give the Opi- 


nions of ſeveral learned Men, concerning him and 
his Writing. cnn3rd hes 
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T HE Potms of Lucretius, as you obſerve, ute 
1 not written with much Brigh nels of Wit, but 
wich a great deal of Art. 
Upon which Paſſage of Cicero, the learned P. Victoriur, 
is his Oaſtigations on Tally's Epiſtles, makes the 
If any one, ſays he, thinks it ſtrange, that ſome 
dave been of Opinion, that the Poems of the mo 
elegant and excellent Poet Lucretius are writt 
with no great Brightneſs of Wit, let him blame the 
judgment of Qufnetus: for We may reafonably* 
miſtruſt, that, fince M. Cicero defends and com 
mends him in the manner he does, he was not 
2 r Eis ! a " OFF : together 
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M. Cicero ad Q, Cicer. fratrem, lib. 2. Epiſt. 115 


Loca mri potmara, ut ſcribis, non ira ſunt multis 
luminibus ingenij, multæ ramen artis. | | 


Ad eum locum Ciceronis ira doctiſſimus P. Victorius: Caſtig: 
in Cic. Epiſt. : 
_ Quid ſ cui mirum videtur, judicatum eſſe quandogue : 
Lucretium elegantiſſimum & ornatiſſinum poeram, non P 
ſatis multis ingenij luminibus poemara ſcripſiſſe; is judi- 
cium Quincti reprehendat : nam ſuſpicari poſſumus, cum, 
quo modo poteſt, eum tueatur & ornet M. Cicero, non n 
valde, erfi videarur illud gonfirmare, frarris judicio ” 
| | bie 
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ether of his Brother's Opinion, tho' he ſeems 
— to confirm it: but that he wauld not thwart 
a teſty Man, who perhaps, becauſe he writ Verſes 
himſelf, was blinded with Ken, and did not per- 
ceive the Truth: Beſides, he might be of that 
Opinion, becauſe Lucretius compos'd not his Poem 
to boaſt his ſhining Wit, but to explain, with his 
utmoſt Art and Induſtry, the whole Philoſophy of 
Epicurus. . | . 

The ſame Victorius Var. Lect. lib. 17. cap. 16. 


The Copiouſnefsand Purity of the Latine Tongue 


appear chiefly in Lucretius. 


M.Vitrwvius in bis T e Architecture, Book IX. 
ap. 3. Ho] 

Thoſe, whoſe Minds are inſtructed with the De- 

lights of Learning, can not but with Veneration 

carry in their Breaſts, as they do the Images of the 

Gods, ſo too that of the Poet Ennius. Thoſe, who 


are pleaſingly diverted with the Poems of Attius, 


+4 u 
Y * o 


ſeem to have preſent with them, not only his Vir- 
tues, but his Figure and Reſamblance likewiſe. In 
like. manner, many will, in After-ages; ſeem to 
diſpute, as it were, Face to Face with Lucretius, 

| 25 concerning 


Xx hic re ſtetiſſe: noluiſſe tamen iracundo homini adyer- 
| fari: qui fortaſſe, quod ipſe quoque verſus ſcribebar_ 
invidia motus verum non videbat: potuit ramen fic judi. - 
care, quod Lucretius potma ſuum non contexuir, ut ingeni- 
um ejus eluceſcat; ſed rationem ab Epicuro traditam ſumma 
induſtrià & arrificio explicavit. | | | 
= Idem Var. Lec, lib. 17. cap. 16. 
I Lucretio maxime puritas Latinæ linguz copiaque ap- 
= parer, _— 
M. Vitruvius de Architect. lib. 9. cap. 3. 
Itaque qui literarum jucunditatibus inſtructas habent 
mentes, non poſſunt non in ſuis pectoribus dedicatum * 
| ' ; ti 
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concerning the Nature of Things, as they will | 


with Cicero, of the Art of Rhetorick. | 


eile, Book X. 


For Macer and Lucretius are indeed worth the 
reading ; but not as if they contain'd the whole 


Body of Eloquence: Each of them is elegant in 


| the Subject he treats of; but the one is NY the 


other crabbed and obſcure. 


Upon which Paſſage of Luintilian, oa chus. 


This Opinion of Quintilian is, the greateſt part 
of it, unanimouſly condemn'd ke the 8 and 


Moderns. 
ö Bartbins 


There are many Things in Lucrerius, that are 
not to be found elſewhere. el 1 * 
| A : f e 


—— 


Geuri Deorum, fic & Ennij potter 8 A autem 
carminibus qui ſtudioſè delectantur, non modo virtutes, ſed 
etiam figuram ejus videntur ſecum habere præſentem. Item 
ures poſt noſtram memoriam naſcentes cum Lucretio vide- 
nrur, vel coram de rerum naturà diſputare: de arte * 
e cum * | 


Quintilianus, lib. 10. 


Nam Macer & Lucretius legendi quidem, fed non ut 
phrafin, id eſt, corpus eloquentiz faciant: elegantes in ſud 
quiſque materia; ſed alter humilis, alter difficilis. 

Ad eum locum Quintiliani ita Gifanius. 

Hoc Quinctiliani judicium magnam partem uno conſenſu 

damnatur à veteribus & recentioribus. | 


Barthius Adverſar. lib. r. cap, 9⁴ 
Multa ſunt in Lucretio, quæ alibi fruſtrà quæras. 


- 


Idem 
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So, great 5 8 fimple, 
chat 15.t0 _ * 5 ent, and danach La- 
tinity, that it eaſily prevai s wich intelligent Rea- 
ders, and ſuch as are not ſugerſtitious, t contemn, 
in compynics of it, the /borrow'> Charms of a 
gawdy and painted Diction. This comes into my 
* c| 1 read the Poems of Catullus 

and Lucretius: For, of all the Latine Poets, who 
have ſurviv d to our Days, theſe two deſerve. the 
Preference: and the no Diligence can be 
miſimploy'd, no Pain nor Study 2 that 
muy tend to the right 8 or to 
prevent their Wnt. ea Nie ue 
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. ibid lib. 23. r 


3 ek hoc eſt, priſcæ, 8 . finke 1. 
tiniratis, ea — ur ver trarſmarinas dclicias, fuco 
oblitas, & ratas, pre % facile oontemnere faciar leQores 
non ine aut ſuperſtirioſos. Id quod in mentem mihi 
| venir, cùm Catulli & Lucretij pocmars lego præripuè : fi- 
| quider hi duo ſunt omnium Latinorum ſcriptorum, qui ad 
nos pervenerunt, rincipes: ideoque nulla dura iis ſuperva · 


oua cus impend-yo 6 * vel non N vet On 
pr put 
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The Life of Lucxzrivs. 


T. Lueretius Carus is believ'd to be deſcended of 
the Family of the Lueretij, which at Rome was held 
to be very antient and noble. He was a little older 
than Terentius Varro, and Marcus Cicero, as ſome 


have written: This is the rather to be taken No- 


tice of, becauſe in the Annals, which we have 
from the Greeks, there are many Things erro- 
neouſly related, and perverſſy ſet down contrary 
to the Truth of Chronology. He is repreſented to 
have been a Man of a vaſt and ſoaring Wit in wri- 


ting of Verſes. He was wont to apply himſelf to 


the Muſes at ſeveral Intervals of Time, not with- 


out a certain Fury and Rapture of Mind; as the 
Authours of Antiquity deliver. Quintilian wit- | 
neſſes, That Emilius Macer and Titus Lucretius 
excel in Elegance of Style; but that the Poem of 
Lucretius is very difficult and obſcure: This was 


occaſion d, not only by the Subject itſelf, but by 
reaſon of the Poorneſs of the Tongue, and the 
Newnefs of the Doctrine he taught, as he himſelf te- 


ſtifies. He writ fix Books of the Nature of Things; ; 
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Petrus Crinitus Florentinus. 
| 344 E dat grin 
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T. Lucrerivs Carus ex Lucretiorum familid/-narus :credi- 
tur; quæ Rome inſignis, & pervetuſta habita eſt; | Paulo |} 
antiquior fuir Terentio Varrone, & M. Tullio, ut quidam 
fcriplerunt; quod eſt obſervatum diligenter, quoniam in his 
Annalibus, quos a Græcis habemus complura falsd expoſita 
ſunt, conrraque rationem temporum 2 ſigurata: In- 

cribendis carminibus 
maxime excitato. Solebat enim per intervalla temporum ad 
carmen accedere, non ſine quodam animi furore, ut veteres 
Authores oſtendunt. Fabius Quintilianus Amilium Macrum, 
& T. Lucretium præſtare eleganria teſtatur; ſed ipſius Lu- 
eretij carmen, multum difficulratis retinere. Quæ res non 
modo propter iplam materiam illi contigit; ſed proprer egeſta- 


genio ſummo traditur fuiſſe, & in 


as <4 R <ca.c 
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in which he has followid the Doctrine of Epicurus ; 
and the Example of the Poet Empedocles, whoſe 
wit and Poetry he praiſes with Admiration. There 
are ſome who write, that the Poem of Lucretius 
was corrected by Tully: It is not therefore impro- 
bable, that, by reaſon of his ſuddain Death, he left 
it uncorrect and imperfect. Quinctus, the Brother 
of Cicero held in high Eſteem the Poetry of Lucre- 
tius; and allows his Work to have à great deal of 
Artfulneſs, and Wit: Beſides, that it ought not to 
be wonder d at, that ſome of his Verſes ſeem rough, 
and almoſt like Proſe. This was peculiar to the 
Age in which he writ, as Furius Albinus fully wit- 
neſſes in Macrobius, whoſe Words are as follows: 
No Man ought to have the worſe Eſteem for the 
antient Poets upon this Account; becauſe their 
Verſes ſeem to be ſcabrous: for that Style was then 
in greateſt Vogue; and the following Age had 
much ado to bring themſelves at length to reliſh. 
cis ſmoother Diction: Therefore, even in the 
„ | Q 


— 


tem lingux, & rerum novitatem, ut ille inquit. Scripſit 
libros ſex de natura rerum, in quibus doctrinam Epicuri, & 
Empedoclem poctam ſecutus , cujus carmen atque inge 


nium admirarur. Neque deſunt, qui ſcribant fuifſe Lucre- 
tij opus a M. Tullio emendatum, Quocircà veriſimile eſt, 
pyropter importunum obitum, ab eo imperfetum, atque in- 
emendatum relictum. Q, frater plurimum Lucretij verſibus 


cConceſſit; & in ejus opere multum eſſe artis, atque ingenij 
reſert: "— mirari oportere, ſi Lueretij verſus duriores in- 


rerdùm videntur, & quaſi orationi ſolutæ ſimiles. Fuit hoe 


proprium illis temporibus, ut optimè teſtatur apud Macrobium 
Furius Albinus, cujus verba hæc ſunt: Nemo debet anti- 
quiores potas ea ratione viliores putare quod eorum verſus 
nobis ſcabri videntur. Ille enim ſtylus rum maxime place- 
bat; diũque laboravit ætas ſecuta, ut magis huic molliori 
ſtylo acquieſcerer, Itaque minimè defuerunt, imperantibus 
etiam Veſpaſianis, qui Lucretium pro Virgilio, & Lucilium 
; pro Horatio legerent, 


9 2 Franciſcus 
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of the Emperours the Veſpaſians, there were not 


wanting ſome, who choſe to read Lucretius rather 
cu V eee than Horace. A 


 Fromciſeus Floridus Ass 


1 Lucretius was an excellent Philoſopher and 
often gs 5 5 ſatisfactory Reaſons of e Things 
n contrary to a 


* © 1 * 
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. e was the firſt who explain d che Wire 
of Things in the Roman Tongue ; and he borrow'd 
many * from Democritus, Epicurus, and i 8 
e een e ee 
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1 6 1+ Falins Scaliger... 
TI "a a divine Man, and an incompara- 
FIG ng prima h 
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ie d Floridus Sabinus Leckion. ſubſc. cap. 1. 


Tiens Lucretius Carus, excelleng, Philoſophus, ejuſmodi 
rerum, qua contra nature n. e ae 
en % lb 5 nity 


2 


4 | 
© Hieronymas Mearns, Va Let lib, Ar" "FM oy 


' Lacretius primus rerum naturas Romani linguz explana- 
vit; * plurima ab Epicuro, Danse & Hippocrate mu- 
tatus eſt. 


Julius Scaliger in Ariſtot. Hiſt, Anim. lib, 10, ſect. 35, 
Lueretius divinys vir, atque incomparabilis poera. 


| 4 Ennio, aliiſque vetuſtioribus invenire eſt, ab-uſu 
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T - Lacretius is the beft Aurhour of the Une 
ongue. bs Fay | : 
| 228 Lau. 3 


There are ig antiquated, and Abo ebfolits, 
Words to be found in Lucretius, Ennius, and other 
Antients: but, tho' they are now out of Uſe; and 
baniſh'd from our preſent way of ſpeaking, yer, 
out of the Reſpect due to Antiquity, they ought to 
be carefully retain'd, and religiouſly preſer a in 
the Wrirings of the Ancients 22 


Ache, 75. 


The Diction of Lucretius is pure, plain, and ele- 
gant, tho he u the n of. OR | 


rt * : F "4 * LG | 


Caſaubonus, Not. in Johan: « c. 5. 


Lucrerius Laziniratis auchor oprimus, 
| J. Lipſius, Var. Lect. lib. 1. cap. 14. 
 Amiquiora qusdam verba, & penè obſolera, in 


Lu 
ſane 
8e ſermone remota: ſed in veterum _ RR 


ratis reverentia enter retinen 
ont —_ ä 


antiqui- 
Con. 


Lucretius author purus, nitidus, el ; Meer Eptcirt 
yo, - Fpicuri 


Aldus 


— 
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Alu u- 


. Lucrotius, even in the Judgment of the Antients, 
is both a very great Poet and Philoſopher, but full 
of Lies: for having follow'd;the Epicurean SeR, 
his Opinions concerning God, and of the Creation 
of Things, are quite different from the Doctrine of 
Plato, and of the other Academics: for which Rea - 
ſon ſome believe, that he ought not to be read 

r who adore and worſhip: the true God. 


1 


ut ſince Truth, che more it is inquir'd into, ſnines 
the more bright, and appears the more venerable; 


Lucretius, and all that are like Lucretius, even tho 
they be Lyars, as they certainly are, ought, in my 


Opinion, to be read. 
Adrianus Turnebus, 


Lneretius, in his pleaſing Poem, has ſeaſon'd his 
Verſes with a certain delightful Reliſh of Anti- 


quity. ws | " 


Aldus Pius in Epift. ad Alben. Plum, Carporarm Principem, 
ac Cæſareum Oratorem apud Fontif. Max, f 


4 
- 


Lucretius & poera & Philoſophus quidem maximus, vel 
anti quorum judicio: ſed plenus mendaciorum. Nam multo 
aliter ſentit de Deo, de creatione rerum, quàm Plato, quam 
cereri Academici ; quippe qui Epicuream ſectam ſecutus eſt. 
Quamobrem ſunt, qui ne legendum quidem illum cenſent 
Chriſtianis hominibus, qui verum Deum adorant, colunr, 
venerantur. Sed quoniam veritas, quanto magis inquiritur, 
ranto apparet illuftrior, & venerabilior; Lucretius, & qui 


Lucretio ſunt fimiles, Tegendi quidem mihi yidentur, & 


Z 
: 


mendaces, & ut certè ſunt. dcs 
Adrianus Turnebus, Adverſ. lib. 18, cap. 6 
Lucretius, in jucundo ſuo potmate ; quodam antiquitatis 


ſapore condit ſuos verſus. 
| Dionyſius 
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3 | 3 IX. the moſt Chriſtian King. 5 


- If, among the few Remains of the ape: of 
the Antients, which have eſcaped as from a Ship» 
wreck, there be any ſort of Learning; from whence 
many and great Advantages have accru'dto us, it 
is from their Poems, &c. But you will ſay, that 
Lucretius argues againſt the Immortality of the 
Soul, denies the Providence of the Gods, over- 
throws all Religion, and places the chief Good in 
Pleaſure. This is not the Fault of Lucretius, but 
of Epicurus, whoſe Doctrine Lucretius - follow?d. 
His Poem, tho' he advances in 'it ſome Opinions 
that are repugnant to our Religion, is nevertheleſs 
= a Poem: nay, and a beautiful noble Poem too, 
diſtinguiſh'd, illuſtrated, and adorn'd with all the 
= Brightneſs of Wit, &c.— What tho Epicurus and 
Lucretius were impious, are we, who read them, 
therefore impious too? How many Aſſertions are 
there in this Poem, that are conſentaneous to the 
Opinions 


Dionygus Lambinus in Epiſt, Dedicatoria ad Carolum IX. 


9 | Regem Chriſtianiſſimum, 54 
d. quodeſt in his paucis Scriprorum vererum ranquam ex 
>> naufragio reliquiis, lirerarum genus, unde multæ magnzque 
utilitates ad nos permanärint, poemata ſunt, &c. At, in- 
= quies, Lucretius animorum immorralitatem ugnat, Deo- 
rum providentiam negar, religiones omnes tollit, ſummum 
bonum in voluptate ponit. Sed hæc Epicuri, quem ſequitur 


X Lucrerius, non Lucretij culpa eſt. Potma quidem ipſum, 

p pPropter ſententias a religione noſtrà alienas, nihilominus 
poema eſt. Tantumne? Imd verd poema venuſtum, poma 
præclarum. poema omnibus ingenij luminibus diſtinctum, in- 
ſignitum, atque illuſtratum, &c. Ar Epicurus & Lucretius 
impij fuerunt. Quid tum poſtea? Num idcircd nos quoque, 
2X qui eos legimus, impij ſumus ? Primùm, quam mulra func 
in hoc poemare cum aliorum Philoſophorum ag ac 
| | ecretis 
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almoſt divine! Theſe let us lay h 


as are uncontrovertibly true; what reaſon is there, 
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Opinions and Maxims of the other Philoſophers ! 
How many probable: — encellent, and 
old on, theſe let us 
ſieze, theſe let us approve of. Beſides; are we ſo 
ctednlous and eaſy of Faith, as to believe, that what 
Aſſertions foever all manner of Writers have leſt 
recunded in their Works, are as true, as if they had 
been prononnc'd from the Oracle of Apollo ? And 
fince we daily read many Things that are fabulous, 
incredible, and falſe, either to give ſome Ref 
to our Minds, or to make us the more willingly ac- 


quibſce in, and the moſt: conſtantſ adhere to; ſuch 


that we ſhouldcontemn nor neglect Lucretius, a m 
elegant and beautiful Poet? &c. I return to our 
great and excellent Poet Eucreri us, the moſt polite, 
moſt antient, and moſt ant of all the Latine 
Writers; from whom Virgil and Horace have in 
many places borrow'd, not half, but whole Verſes. 
He, when he diſputes of the indiviſible Corpulſcles, 
or firſt Principles of Things; of their Motion, and 
of their various Figuration; of the Void; ef the 
i | Images, 


mn 


1 1 — — r wth — 


— 


decteris conſentanea!' Quim multa probabilia ! Quim multa 
deniq; præclara ac prope divina! Hæc ſumamus, hæc arri- 
TY hæc approbemus, —Deinde, adedne faciles & cre- 
uli ſumus, ut quæ ſunt à quibuſliber ſcriptoribus memoriaa 
prodixa, literiſque mandata, ea tanquam ex Apollinis oraaulo 
ediza, vera eſſe judicemus OQudd, ſi multa quotidle fabu- 
loſa, incredibilia, falſa denique legimus, vel ut animos re- 
laxemus, vel ut in iis, que fine conttoverſià vera ſunt; li- 
bentiùs acquieſcamus, conſtantiũsque maneamus; quid eſt; 
qudd Lucretium elegantiſſimum, cultiffimumque pottam 
aſpernemur > &c+— Ad: Lucretium noſtrum revertor, poctam 
egregium ac præſtantem: ſcriptorem omnium Larinorum 
politiſſimum, vetuſtiſſimum, elegantiſſimum; ex quo Vir- 
gilius & Horatius non ſolùm dimidiatos, fed integros _ 
verſus; mutuari ſolent. Hic, ubi de rerum primordijs,- ſer 
carpuſculis individuis; de corum motu, t fIguris; de nis 
| e 


d 
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Images, or tenuious Membranes, that fly off from 

the Surface of all Bodies; of the Nature of the 
Mind and Soul; of the riſing and ſetting of the 
Planets; of the Eclipſe of the Sun and Moon; of 
the Nature of Lightning; of the Rainbow; of the 
Averni; of the Cauſes of Diſeaſes, and of many 
other Things, is learned, witty, judicious and ele · 
gant. In the Introductions: to his Books; in his 
Compariſons ; in his Examples; in his Diſputations 
againſt the Fear of Death ; concerning the Ingon- 
veniences and Harms of Love; of Sleep and of 
Dreams, he is copious, diſcreet, eloquent, know- 

ing, and ſublime. We not only read Homer, but 
even get him by Heart, becauſe, under the Veils 
of Fables, partly obſcene, and partly abſurd, 
he is deem'd to have included the Knowledge of all 
natural and human Things. Shall we not then hear 
Lucretius, who, without the Diſguiſe of Fables, 
and ſuch Trifles, not truly indeed, nor piouſly, but 
= plainly and openly, and, as an Epicurean, inge- 
niouſly, wittily, and learnedly, and in the moſt 
correct and pureſt of Styles, diſputes of the TOR 
2 CIPICS 


— 1 


de imaginibus, ſeu fimulacris, quæ è ſummo rerum corpore 
due ſolis & lunæ defectu; de fulminis naturà z de arcu cœ- 
leſti; de Avernis; de cauſis morborum; & multis de ali 
rebus diſputat, ſubtilis, argutus, limatus, enucleatus 
In librorum proœmiis; in nonnullis fimilitudinibus, in exem- 
plis; in diſputationibus de morte contemnendà; de amore 
fugiendo; de ſomno & inſomniis, gravis, copioſus, amplus, 
magnificus, elatus, ornatus eſt. Quid enim ? Homerum, 
propterea quod in quibuſdam fabularum partim turpium, 
partim abſurdarum involucris, omnium rerum naturalium, 
atque humanarum cognitionem concluſam continere exiſtima- 
tur, non ſolùm legimus, verùm etiam ediſcimus; Lucretium, 
ine fabularum taliumque nugarum integumentis, de prin- 
eipiie, & cauſis rerum; de mundo; de mundi partibus; de 
ità beatà; de rebus cœleſtibus ac terrenis; non vere illum 
d quidem, 


and nothing known; and who ſay that the Senſes are 
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ciples and Cauſes of Things; ef the Univerſe; of 
the Parts of the World; of a happy Life; and of 
Things celeſtial and terreſtrial. And, tho in many 
Places he diſſent from Plato, tho he advance many 
Aſſertions, that are repugnant to our Religion, we 
ought not therefore to deſpiſe and ſet at nought 
thoſe Opinions of his, in which not only the an- 
tient Philoſophers, but we, who profeſs Chriſtiani- 
ty, agree with him. How admirably does he diſ- 
pute of the reſtraining of Pleaſures, of che bridling 
the Paſſions, and of the attaining Tranquility of 
Mind! How wittily does he rebuke and confute | 
thoſe who affirm, that nothing can be perceiv'd, } 


fallacious ! How fully he defends the Senſes! &c.— 
How beautiful are his Deſcriptions! How grace- | 
ful, as the Greeks call them, his Epiſodes! How 
fine are his Diſputations of Colours, of Mirrours, of 
the Loadftone, and of the Averni! How ſerious 7 
and awful are his Exhortations to live continently, 
juſtly, temperately, and innocently ! What ſhall Z 
we ſay of his Diction; than which nothing ty be 8 

| aid 8 


4.3 4.3 


* 


idem, neque pie, ſed tamen ſimpliciter, & aperte, & ut 
— ingeniosè, & acutè, & erudite, & puriſſimo ſe. 
mone loquendi non audiemus ? Non enim, ſi multis locis 3 
Platone diflider ; non, fi multa cum religione noſtrà pugnan. 
tia dicit; idcircd ea etiam, quæ cum illorum & Chriſtiano- *# 
rum ſententia congruunt, ſpernere debemus. Quùm præclart 
de coercendis voluptatibus, de ſedandis animorum motibus, 
de mentis tranquilitate comparandi diſputat! Quam ſub- 
riliter, & argutè eos, qui nihil percipi, nihilque ſciri poſſe 
affirmanr, qui ſenſus omnes fallaces eſſe dicunt, coarguit aa 
refellir! Quam copiosè ſenſus defendit! &c. Quàm pulchrz *# 
ſunt apud eum deſcriptiones! Quam venuſta, ut Graci ap- 
pellant, epiſodia ! Bellæ de coloribus, de ſpeculis, de mag- 
nete, de Avernis, diſputationes! Quam graves ad continen- 
ter, juſte, moderate, innocenter vivendum cohortationes— 


Quid de ejus ſermone ſtatuemus > Quo quid purius, quid 
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X incorruprius, quid nitidius, quid elegantius dici aut cogirari 
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ſaid or imagin'd to be more pure, more correct, 
more clear, or more elegant? I make not the leaft 
ſcruple to affirm, that in all the Latine Tongue no 
Authour ſpeaks Latine better than Lucretius; and 
that the Diction, neither of Cicero, nor of Ceſar, 
is more pure. ris Maes EP 

Obertus Gifanius in the Life of Lern. 

I have retain'd the common Title, Of the Nature 

of Things: for, beſides that the antient Copies 
have it ſo, and that Soſipater in the ſecond Book of 
his Gram. mentions the third Book of Lucretius, 


Of Natural Things, our Poet himſelf confirms it in 
Book V. v. 38 1. where he ſays, 2 hes 


Theſe Truths, this Riſe of Things we lately know: 

Great Evicurvs liv'd not long ago: 

By my Aſſiſtance young Philoſophy . - 

In Latine Words now firſt begins to cry. Creech. 
Tun 


a. 4 


FW 


poreſt > Equidem hoc non dubitanter affirmabo, nullum in 


I tota lingua Latina ſcriprorem Lucretio Latinè melius eſſe lo- 
cutum: non M. Tullu, non C. Cæſaris orationem eſſe pu- 


Obertus Gifanius in vita Lucretii. 
Operis vero indicem vulgarem, de rerum natur retinui ; 
præter enim quod in vet. cod. ille reperiatur, etiam El. Soſi - 
ter libro grammar, 2. Lucretius, _ de rebus natura · 
ibus libro III. & poeta eum ipſe confirmat. lib, 5. v. 336, 


Denique natura hæc rerum ratioque reperta eſt 


Nuper, & hanc, primus cum primis ipſe repertus 
e 


d 2 Vers 
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Lucretius is in the right to ſay this of himſelf: for 
he was the firſt, who, in che Latine Tongue, writ 
of the Nature of Things ; tho' afrerwards many 
others follow'd his Example; as C. Amaſinius, 
Outius, M. Cicero, Varro, and Egnatius: of the 
laſt of whom Aur. Macrobius cites the third Book. — 
But the ſame Subject had, many Ages before, been 
treated ofãn Greek by Empedocles, whom Lucretius 
held in great Veneration, as appears by the follow- 
ing Elogy,. which he gives of him in his firſt Book, 
where, Tpeaking of Sicily, he ſays, that that 


f 


e 
- © : 1 


Tufo rich with Men and Fruit, has rarely ſhown 
A Thing more glorious than this ſingle 'ons : 
His Verſe, compos'd of Nature's Works, declare 

His Wit was ſtrong, and his Invention rare; 
His Judgment deep and ſound; whenee ſome began, 

And juſtly too, te think him more than Man. 

e ene "Brie Creech, Book I. v. 748. 


ü E , EU; it 11D e 
Ver hoc de ſe predicat potta: nam princeps alle de rerum 
natura Latine ſcripſit: quem poſtea 9 ſunt alii mul - 
ti; C. Amaſinius, Catius, M. Cicero, Varro, Egnatius, 
cujus lib. 1. de rerum naturà ab Aur, Macrobio adducitur.— 
Empedocles autem multis ſæculis ante idem argumentum 
Græcè tractaverat: quem Lucretius magnopere eſt admi- 
ratus, eumque hoc eloglo ona vit unico: . 


Nil tamen hoc habuiſſe viro præclarius in ſe, 

Nec ſanctum magis, & mirum, carumque videtur. 
Carmina quinetiam divini pectoris eu,; 
Vociferantur, & exponunt præclara reperta 
Ut vic humans videatur ſtitpe ereus. 

| | Lucrer; lib. 1; v. 730. 


Hung 
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Him therefore our Poet carefully imicated ; For, 
what Ariſtotle ſays of Etnpedoacles, that he writ in 
the ſame Style as Homer, and was a great Maſter 
of his own Language, as ary fall of Metaphors, 
and making uſe of all other Advanrages that might 
conduce to the Beauty of his Poetry, all theſe Per- 
fections, I tay, tho* they are 1caroe to be found in 
any other of the Latine Poets, manifeſtly diſcover 
themſelves in Lucrerius : for he excells all rhe reſt in 
Purity of Diction, and, if I may uſe the Expreſſion, 
in Sublimity of Eloquence : - befides, he has adorn'd 
his whole Poem with an infinite Number of exoel- 
lent Metaphors, as with ſo many Badges of Di- 
ſtinction and Honour. | Tully, who was well able 
to judge, calls him a very artful Poet: and would 
I had Leiſure enough to ſhew, not only what he 
has borrow'd from Homer and others, but chi 
from Ennius, whom of all the Larine Poets he 
admir'd, and ftady'd to imitate, but what Virgil 
likewiſe has taken from Lucretius : for that would 
make manifeſt what I have often ſaid, that Ennius 
is the Grandfather, Luoretius the Father, and Virgil 
che Son: they being the moſt illuſtrious Triumvi- 


rate of the Epick Latine Poets. 
3 The 


Hunc igirur ſtudiosè 'potra noſter imitatus eſt: nam qua 
Empedocli tribuit Ariſtoteles, Ti % 0ptuesrxds Leude cel P 
Texan t, jelapogaros]; wr, Y Tis a mois Tor e monluxm inte 
Tepper xpurr©4, que haud ſcio an in ullo alio potri Latino 
invenias, ea in Lucretio omnia mirè elucent: nam orationis 
ſplendore, &, ut ita dicam, grandiloquentià cæteros anteit: 
tum tralationibus innumerabilibus, ijſque præclaris, totum 
opus, quibuſdam veluti inſignibus, diſtinxit. Mulræ eum 
vocat artis M. Tull. optimus exiſtimator: atque utinam 
tantum nobis fuiſſet otii, ut non ea tant\m quæ ab Homero, 
ſed ab aliis, maxime Ennio ſuo, nam hunc e Latinis ſcriptori- 
bus mire coluit, & exprimere ſtuduit, & rurſus quæ a Tito 
Virgilius ſumpſiſſent, indicare: fic enim clariſſimum fierer, 
quod ſæpe ſoleo dicere, avum eſſe Q. Ennium, patrem Lucre- 
rium, P. Virgil. Maronem filium : hi enim ex Epicis poetis 
Latinis triumviri ſunt præſtantiſſimi. - Idem 


At 
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The ſame Gifenius in his Preface to Sambucus. 


Some there are, who will chiefly blame me for 
beſtowing ſo much Labour on an impious Poet; 
for this, will they ſay, is the very Lucretius, who 
endeavours to evince that the Soul is mortal; and 
thus takes away all Hope of our Salvation, and of a 
Happy Futurity; who denies the Providence of God; 
which is the main Baſis and Support of the Chriſtian 
Religion; and, laſtly, who ak in his Poem 
that moſt abſurd Doctrine of Democritus and Epi- 
curus concerning the indiviſible Corpuſcles or Prin- 
ciples of all Things. This being a grievous Accu- 
ſation, did indeed at firſt very much ſtartle me; 
but having maturely weigh'd this Objection, I was 
perſuaded that it was not of ſuch Moment, as to 
make us neglect the Labours of this moſt excellent 
Poet, or ſuffer them to be totally loſt : For, by the 
ſame reaſon, we ought to condemn many of the 
Writings of Cicero; ſince, in them as well as in 
this Poem, the ſame Doctrine of the . 1 

11 vagus cd, 


Jdem Gifanius in Præfatione ad Johan. Sambucum, Cæſareæ 
3 _ Familix Domeſti cum. 
Ecce autem & hoc erunt qui maximè ſint reprehenſuri, 
meque, qui in poetà impio tantam poſuerim operam, impri- 
mis accuſabunt: is eſt enim Lucretius, inquient, qui & ani- 
mos eſſe mortales omnind docere nititur, atque ira omnem 
ſalutis noſtræ ac bearz vitæ ſpem tollit; & Dei providentiam 
eſſe negar, in qua noſtræ & Chriſtianæ pietatis eſt prora ac 
puppis conſtituta; qui denique abſurdiſſimam illam Demo- 
criti & Epicuri de corpuſculis individuis rationem ſuis verſibus 
expreſſit. Quæ accuſatio, ut eſt graviſſima, ita me ſane 
r N primum commovit: verùm re omni diligentius 
perſpecta deprehendi, eam etſi maximi momenti orationem, ev 
ramen valere non debere, ut præſtantiſſimi potæ opus & 
labores intereant vel contemnantur 2 nam eadem ratione 
M. Tullij ſeripta complyra gondemnes oporteret; ut in * 
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God, of the Nature of the Soul, but above all of the 
Atoms, is propos d, and often ſtrenuouſly defended : 
Nay, we mult in that Caſe be oblig'd to neglect al- 
moſt all the Writers of Antiquity.— And, to ſay all 
in a Word, almoſt all the Authours of the prece- 
ding Ages, the Poets, the Hiſtorians, the Oratours, 
and the Philoſophers, muſt all be lay d aſide, if their 
Writings were once to be tryd by the Standard of 
our Religion, and by the Precepts of Chriſtianity.— 
The Aſſertions we find in Lucretius, that are con- 
trary to the Chriſtian Faith, are indeed of the 
eateſt Moment: but then they are ſo evidently 
alſe, that they can by no Means lead a Chriſtian 
into Errour.—What Danger can accrue to us from 
the ridiculous Doctrine of his Atoms, ſince it is fo 
eaſy to be refuted ? On the contrary, we may from 
thence reap this great Advantage, that, having diſ- 
cover'd the Falſity of his Aſſertions concerning the 
Nature of Things, we ſhall be the more diligent to 
find out the Truth; and, having found it, to retain 
it the more ſtrongly in our Memory,—lIt can not 
be deny'd, but that Lucretius is a ſage and diſcreet 
| Writer ; 


bus eadem quæ in hoc potmare de providentià & animi na- 
rura, maxime vero de atomis illis ambigitur, ac ſæpe acer- 
rime propugnatur: immò neceſſe erit omnes ferè antiquos 
ſcriptores rejiciamus— &, ut verbo dicam, pane omnium 
ætatum ſcriptores, pore, hiſtorici oratores, ac philoſophi ab- 
jiciendi ſunt — ſi eorum ſcripra ad Chriſti ac Dei no- 
ſri præcepta, noſtræque 2 normam exigantur. Jam 
in Tuo noſtro _ iſtianæ adverſantur ry 
maximi quidem illa ſunr ponderis ſed ram ſunt per- 
ſpicue falla, ur nemini ea” fraudi eſſe poſſunt Chriſti- 
ano — Admirabilis aurem & ridicula de minutis illis 
corpuſculis ſententia, quid habet quæſo periculi, cùm nullo 
negotio refelli poſſit ? Immd utilitatem banc ea res adfert ſum- 
mam, quod dum in falſa ea incidimus de rerum obſcuritate 
& narura decreta, accuratius etiam de vero ipſo cognoſcendo 
laboremus, ejuſque rationes melius percipiamus, perceptas 
memoriz infigamus fitmius.— Certe in hoc poets omnia gra- 
5 | | vitatis 
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Writer; nor is there in all his Poem any Token or 
Footſtep of Intemperance;Nay, there are many 
excellent Th contain'd in it, and many that 

well deſerve to be read and remember d: For, in the 
irſt place he teaches, that they only are fit to be 
truſted with the Adminiſtration of the Government, 
who excell others in Prudence, Wiſdom, and Mo- 
deration. How diſcreetly, and ſtrongly too, does he 
argue for the Reſtraint of Ambition, and for avoid- 
ing the Miſeries of inteſtine Diviſions and Civil Wars; 
the Calamities that in his Days afflicted the Repub- 
lick of Rome ! He extols Philoſophy, and the Stu- 
dies of the Wiſe in a Style incredibly ſublime. How 
beautiful is his Poetry when he treats of Serenity of 
Mind, and of the Contempt of Death! In how ma- 
ny places, and in how excellent and almoſt divine 
a Diction does he confute the Superſtition of the 
Vulgar, and their fabulous Belief of the Torments 
of Hell! How elegancly does he detect the Frauds, 
and deride the Vanity of Aſtrologers ! Not to men- 
tion with how great Severity he diſſuades from Ava- 
rice, and ſhews the many Ills that ariſe from the 


Greedineſs of Riches; nor how wholeſome are his 
— = _ In. 
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vitatis ſunt plena; nulla intemperantiæ nota aut veſtigium.— 

i ara in eo continentur multa, multa lectione & ob- 
— — digniſſima. Primùm enim docet eos effe dignos 
quibus reſpublica regunda credarur, qui ingenio, ſapientia 
ac modeſtia cteros antecellunt. De ambitione vero cotr- 
cend3, de crudelitate, — fugiendis civilibus, que 
— tum rempublicam lacerabant, quam graviter diſſerit 

iloſophiam verd ac ſapientium ſtudia incredibili orationis 
majeſtare extollit · Tum de animi tranquillitate, de contem- 
nendz morre pulcherrimis canit verſibus. Hinc & ſuperſti- 
tiones vulgi quam multis locis ; de inferis illa figmenta, quam 
prerclarà ac prope divinà oratione revincit | Eleganter etiam 
aſtrologorum vanitatem rider, fraudeſque detegit: ut nihil 
jam dicam, quantà cum ſeveritate avaritiam pellendam eſſe 
doceat, quzque ex divitiarum infinity cupiditate mala exi- 
ſtant. Rurſus de frugalitate victùs, cult ſque * | 
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Inſtructions concerning Temperance, Frugality of 
Living, and Modeſtyof Apparel. As to what relates 
to the Reſtraint of the other Cupidities of the Mind 
and ſordidPleaſures of the Fleſh, ſo excellent indeed 
are the Inſtructions he gives us, that what Diogenes 
writes of Epicurus ſeems to be true, that he was 
falſly accus'd by ſome for indulging himſelf too 
much in Pleaſure and Voluptuouſneſs ; and that it 
was a downright Calumny in them to wreſt his 
Meaning, and interpret what he meant of the 
Tranquillity of the Mind, as if it had been ſpoken 
of the Pleatures'of the Body: of which likewiſe our 
Poet moſt elegantly ſings in the Beginning of his 
fifth Book. Concerning ſome of the Phenome- 
nons of the Heavens, he advances indeed ſeveral 
Opinions that are falſe, or rather ridiculous; but 
yet they are conſonant to the Epicurean Doctrine: 
and, on the other hand, how true are many of his 
Aſſertions concerning Thunder; the Nature, Force, 
and Swiftneſs of Lightning ; the Magnitude of the 
Sea ; the Winds ; and many other Things of the 
like Nature! With how wonderful. a Sweer- 
neſs does he ſing the firſt Riſe of the World, of the 
Earth, of che Heavens, and of all the ſeveral _ 
— 5 0 

& a rupxela ſanctiſſimè præcipit. Quod autem ad reliquas 
animi cupiditates, corporiſq; turpiſſimas voluptates refrænan- 
das attinet, de iis profectò ram ſcribir copiose & ſanctè, ut 
verum eſſe videatur id quod de Epicuro ſcribit Diogenes, 
falsd accuſari eum a quibuſdam, quod voluptati nimium tri- 
bueret; meramque eſſe illorum calumniam, qui ea, quz vir 
ille de animi tranquillitate intellexiſſet, ad corporis voluptates 
detorquerent: qua de re etiam initio libri ſecundipoera noſter 
elegantiſſimis canit verſibus. De rebus autem ſublimibus 
etſi nonnulla adferar falſa, aut potius ridicula, decretis tamen 
ſuæ doctrinæ conſentanea, quùm multa rurſum vere, de to- 
nitru, de fulminis naturà, vi, & mobilitate, de maris mag · 
nitudine, de ventis, rebuſque id genus aliis profatur! Mird 
porrd ſuavitate mundi, ac terræ, clique & omnium ani- 
mantinm orrum canit; tum de ſermonis, imperiorum, le- 
8 | 78 gumque 
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of Animals! As likewiſe the Origine of Speech, of 
Government,” of Laws, and of all the Arts! How 
full and ſatisfactory are his Diſputations of the Flames 
of Mount ena, of the Averni, and of the Cauſes 
of Diſeaſes! How excellently has he deſcrib'd, as it 
were in a Picture, that memorable and dreadful 
Plague, which 'deſolated Athens, and the whole 
Cone , ett nd ole 

FT 'bomas Scauranus. holy g 

Oarus alone, of all th' Auſonian Bards, In Search 
of Truth imploy d his painful Muſe, Greedy to view 
the ſecret Holds of Nature, And tow ring, ſoar 
ev'n to th immortal Gods: But oft, alas! he ſwerves, 
by thee miſled, O Epicurus, fromthe Paths of Truth. 

_  "Ovintus Serenus in his Poem of Phyſick. 
"If, aer many Years of kind Endeavours, No 
tender Off-ſpcing bleſs the nuptial Joys; Whether 
the Female or the Male be curſt Wich Barrenneſs, 
Mall be unſung by me: The fourth of great Lu- 
cretius ſolves the Doubt. Michael 
zumque, & omniutn artium origine, multaque alia lepidiſſi- 
| — 5 libro quinto Prodi 5 2 de Eins igni- 
bus quam copioſe, de Avernis, de morborum cauſis, de no- 
— — ac —— Athenienſium — peſtilentiz, quam 
egregio & admirabili carmine omnia, qdaſi in tabellà depicta, 
— woble\erpoliie 1 e e 
TR Thomas Scauranus. 

Auſonios inter vates Lucretius unus 
Scrutator veri ſedulus ipſe fuit: 
Abdita naturæ cupiens irrumpere 

Et ſuperos acie mentis adire Deos: 


| oy recto deflectit rramire, & errat, 
ptus dictis, © Epicure, tuis. . 
Quint. Serenus, lib, de Medicina. 
Irrita conjugii ſterilis ſi munera languent, 
Nec ſobolis ſpes eſt, multos jam vana per annos; 
Faxmineo fiat vitio res, necne ſilebo: 78 27 


Hoc poterit magni quartus monſtrare Lucrerl, 
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Michoel De Fay in his Epiſtle Dedicatoty to the 
Dauphin of France, only Son to the moſt Chriſti 
King Lam XV. ian 


Tho' in the Writings of Lucretius there are ſome 
Opinions that diſagree with the Doctrine of the 
Chriſtian Religion; yet, of all the Latine Authours, 
he is eſteem'd to be che moſt judicious and elegant. 
For, laying aſide the Veil of Fables, he diſputes 
plainly, accurately, and with great Strength 
Wit, concerning the whole Nature of Things: His 
Language is intirely correct and pare, his Diction 
exceeding elegant, his Style plain and eafy, tho' 
at the ſame time majeſtick and ſublime: His Poem 
abounds with a wonderful Plemy of moral Sen- 
tences; and the admirable Connection, obſery'd 
through the whole, is indeed ſurprizing: By the 
Lecture of it, not to mention the other Advantages, 
we may acquire a nobler Magnanimity againſt the 
Blows of Fortune, a greater Fortitude againſt the 
Fear of Death, a ſtronger Conſtancy againſt Super- 
ition, and a more conſtant Temperance aꝑainſt the 
burn» 
— — — uv — — — 
Michael Du Fay in Epiſt. dedicatorià ad Sereniſſimum 
Delphinum, Ludovic. XIV. Regis Chriſtianiſſimi filium 


unicum. ä 


5 10 
ö : 


Quamvis enim apud Lucretium reperiantur ejuſmodi ſen- 
tentiz, que 3 Chriſtiane Religionis inſtitutis abhorreang 5 
tamen inter Latinos authores & graviſſimus haberur & ele- 
gantiſſimus. Nimirùm dilucide, remotis etiam fabularum 
involucris, purà Latinitatis integrirare, præſtanti ſermonis 
elegantiꝭ, divino carminis nexu, mira ſententiarum ubertate, 
gravique ſimul ac ſimplici ſty li 9 de tara rerum na-; 
turà ſubtiliter & acutè diſputat. Unde, ut cætera taceam, 
poſſit & elatior animi magnitudo contra fortunæ imperus ; & 
major fortitudo contra mortis timorem & fortior conſtantia 
copxrs ſuperſtitionem; & remperanria conſtantior adverſus 
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burning Rage of Luſt. Add to this, that, excepting 
a few fooliſh Aﬀertions and Impieties, he delivers 
many Things that are conſonant to Truth and 
Reaſon ; more, to good Manners ; and that ſome of 
his Diſputations are almoſt Divine. As Bees therefore 
gather from each Flower only. what is uſeful and 
proper to make Honey; ſo too, moſt judicious 
Prince, do you accurately and diligently collect 
from this Authour, only what ſeems to conduce to 
the N of Things, and to the acquiring an 
Elegance of le 87 


1 1 


zſtum libidinis comparari. Huc accedit, qudd, fi à pauci- 
oribus inepriis, atque impietatibus diſceſſeris, multa quidem 
tractat, quz veritati, ac rationi; plura, quæ bonis moribus 
conſentiunt; & quædam etiam apud eum prope divina diſ- 
putantur.—Itaque ut apes ex ſingulis floribus id unum de- 
eerpunt, quod ad mel conficiendum aptum eſt, & utile: ira 
tu, Princeps ſapientiſſime, quæ ad rerum cognitionem, & 
verborum elegantiam videntur plus valere, ca duntaxat dili- 
genter & accurate col lige. 1 


FA 
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Mr. DRrDEN in his Preface 
to the ſecond Volume of 
Poetical Miſcellanies. 


Have in the next Place to conſider the Genius of 

Lucretius.— If he was not of the beſt Age of 

Roman — & he was at leaſt of that which pre- 

ceded it; and he himſelf refin'd it to that Degree of 

Perfection, both in the Languagę and the Thoughts, 

that he left an eaſy Task to Virgit; who, as he 

5 ſucceeded him in Time, fo he copy'd his Excel- 

; lencies: for the Method of the Georgicks is plainly 
deriy'd from him, : : 

Lucretius 


The Life of LucRsrTivVs. | 
Lucretius had choſen a Subject naturally crabbed; 
he therefore adorn'd it with Poetical Deſcriptions 
and Precepts of Morality, in the beginning and 


ending of his Books: which you ſee Virgil has imi- 
_ tated with great Succeſs in thoſe four Books, which, 
in my Opinion, are more. perfe& in their Kind 
than even his divine Eneids. The Turn of his 
Verſes he has likewiſe follow'd in thoſe Places which 
Lucretius has moſt labour'd, and ſome of his yery 
Lines he has tranſplanted into his own Works, with» 
out much Variation. k | | 
If I am not miſtaken, the diſtinguiſhing Cha- 
racer of Lucretius, Emean of his Soul and Genius, 
is a certain kind of noble Pride, and poſitive Aſſer- 
tion of his own N He is every where con- 
fident of his own Reaſon; and 8 abſolute 
Command, not only over his vulgar Readers, but 
even his Patron Memmius. For he is always bid- 
ding him attend, as if he had the Rod over him, and 
uſing a magiſterial Authority, while he inſtructs 
him. From his time to ours, I know none ſo like 
him, as our Poet and Philoſopher of Malmesbury. 
This is that perpetual Dictatorſhip, which is exer- 
cis d by Lucretius ; who, tho' often in the Wrong, 
yet ſeems to deal bona fide with his Reader, and 
tells him nothing but what he thinks; in which 
plain Sincerity, I believe he differs from our Hobbes; 
who could not but bg convinc'd, or at leaſt doubt, 
of ſome eternal Truths which he has oppos'd : But 
for Lucretius, he ſeems to diſdain all manner of 
Replies, and is ſo confident of his Cauſe, that he is 
beforehand with his Antagoniſts ; urging for them 
whatever he imagin'd * could ſay; and leaving 
them, as he ſuppoſes, witkout an Objection for the 
future. All this too with ſo much Scorn and Indig- 
nation, as if he were aſſur d of the Triumph, be: 
fore he enter'd into the Liſts, | 


From 
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5 From this ſublime and daring Genius of his, it 
muſt of neceſſity come to paſs, that his Thoughts 
muſt be maſcufine, full of Argumentation, and that 
faſficiencly warm: From the ſame firy Temper pro- 
ceeds the Loftineſs of his Expreſſions, and the per- 
perual Torrent of his Verſe, where the Barrenneſs 
of his Subject does not too much conſtrain the Quick- 
nefs of his Fancy: For there is no Doubt to be 
made, but that he could have been every where as 
poerical, as he is in his 3 and in the 
moral Part of his Philoſophy, if he had not aim'd 
more to inſtruct in his Syſteme of Nature, than to 
delight: But he was bent upon making Memmius 
a Materialiſt, and teaching him to defy an inviſible 
Power: in ſhort, he was ſo much an Atheiſt, that 
he forgot ſometimes to be a Poet. r 

Thelſe are the Conſiderations which I had of that 
Anthour, 'before I attempted to tranſlate ſome Parts 
of him: And accordingly I lay'd by my natural 
Diffidence and Scepticiſm for a while, to take up 
| that dogmatical way of his, which, as I ſaid, is 
ſo much his Character, as to make him that indi- 
\,, vidual Poet. b INI eie EH 
- As for his Opinions concerning the Mortality of 
the Soul, they are ſo abſurd, that I can not, if I 
would, believe them. I think a future State demon- 
ſtrable even by natural Arguments: at leaſt, to 
take away Rewards and Puniſhments, is only a 
leafing Proſpect to a Man, who reſolves before- 

and not to live morally : But on the other ſide, 

— the Thought of being Nothing after Death is 2 
burthen inſupportable to a virtuous Man, even tho? 

a Heathen. We naturally aim at Happineſs, and 
can not bear to have it confin'd to the Shortneſs of 
our preſent Being ; eſpecially when we. conſider 
that Virtue is generally unhappy in this World, and 
Vice fortunate. So that tis Hope of Futurity 
alone, that makes this Life tolerable in Expectation 
of a better. Who would not commit all the Exceſſes, 
| | | FQ 
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to which he is prompted by his natural Inclinations, 
if he may do them with Securicy while he is aliv 
and be uncapable of Puniſhment after he is dead: 
If he be cunning and fecret enough to avoid the 
Laws, there is no Band of Morality to reſtrain him: 
For Fame and Reputation are weak Ties: Many 
Men have not the leaſt Senſe of them: Powerful 
Men are only aw'd by them as they conduce to 
their Intereſt; and that not always when a Paſſion 
is predominant ; and no Man will be contain d 
within the Bounds of Duty, when he may ſafely 
tranſgreſʒ them. Theſe are my Thoughts abſtract- 
edly, and without entring into the Notions of our 
common Faith, which is the proper Buſineſs of Di- 
vines. | | £ Bod 
But there are other Arguments in this Poem, 
which I have turn d into Engliſh, not belonging to 
the Mortality of the Soul, which are ſtrong enough 
to a reaſonable Man, to make him leſs in love with 
Life; and conſequently in leſs Apprehenſions of 
Death. Such are the natural Satiety, proceeding 
from a perpetual Enjoyment of the fame T hings, 
the Inconveniences of old Age, which make him 
incapable of corporeal Pleaſures; the Decay of 
_ Underſtanding and Memory, which render him 
contemptible and uſeleſs to others: Theſe and ma- 
ny other Reaſons, ſo pathetically urg'd, ſo beauti- 
fully expreſs d, ſo adorn'd with Examples, and ſo 
admirably rais'd by the Proſopopeia of Nature, who 
is brought in ſpeaking to her Children, with ſo 
much Authority and Vigour, deſerve the Pains I 
have taken with them. | M2 
*Tis true, there is ne and that of ſome 
Moment, to be objected againſt my Engliſhing the 
Nature of Love, from the fourth Book of Lucre- 
tius: and I can leſs eaſily anſwer why I tranſlated 
it, than why I thus tranſlated it. The Objection 
ariſes from the Obſcenity of the Subject, which is 
aggrayvated by the too lively and alluring — 
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of the Verſes. In the firſt Place, without the leaſt 


Formality of an Excuſe, I own it pleas'd me: and 


let my Enemies make the Worſt they can of this 


Confeflion : I am not yet fo ſecure from that Paſ- 


fon, but that I want my Authour's Antidote againſt 


it. He has given the trueſt and moſt philoſophical 
Account both of the Diſeaſe and Remedy which I 
ever found in any Authour : for which Reaſons I 
tranflated him. But it will be ask'd why I turn d 
him into this luſcious Engliſh, for I will not give it 
a worſe Word? Inſtead of an Anſwer, I could ask 
again of my ſupercilious Adverſaries; whether I 


am not bound, when I tranſlate an Authi6ur, to do 


him all the Right I can, and to tranſlate him to the 


beſt Advantage? If to mince his Meaning, which 


I am ſatisfy'd was honeſt and inſtructive, I had either 
omitted ſome Part of what he ſaid, or taken from 
the Strength of his Expreſſion, I certainly had 
wrong d him: and that Freeneſs of Thought and 


Words being thus caſhier d in my Hands, he had no 


longer been Lucretius. If nothing of this Kind be 


to be read, Phyſicians muſt not ſtudy Nature, Ana- 


tomies muſt not be ſeen ; and ſomewhat I could ſay 
of particular Paſſages in Books, which to avoid 
Prophaneneſs I do not name: But the Intention 
qualifies the Act; and both mine and my Authour's 
were to inſtruct as well as pleaſe. It is moſt cer- 
tain, that bare-fac'd Bawdery is the pooreſt Pretence 
to Wit imaginable. ut neither Lucretius nor I 


have us d the groſſeſt Words; but the cleanlieſt Me- 


taphors we could find, to palliate the Broadneſs of 
the Meaning; and, to conclude, have carry d the 


poetica 
exacted 
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To Mrs. CR EEC H, I yet] 
Upon his Tranſlation of Lucretius into Engliſh. 


W happy had our Engli 
J 2 | Were but our Wit induſt — T as our 228 ? 
Would we from hence to diſtant Countries go; 
What Greece or Rome e er yields in England ſow, . 
And teach th' Unlearned what the Learned know. 
= — Sheng 8 but — care 
what they write, but gol * w 
Vain che they" be, in them a - 
To dreſt the Body than 52 the Mind. 
There, to know all, you only French ſhall need; > 
And the Worlds Learning in one Language read. | 
Why ſhould our Ifle k pee Sons deny'd, * 
What 11 obtain'd, wo reateſt Pride? 
Should ſome objec our 1 age will not ones | 
Let them but read thy Book®” "ris db anfwer d ther 
Thou, mow all, ſcem R for this Task de nd ; 4 
98 ge, on y Pen 1 EIT 7M . 
1 our F ire, an es ent 
Learning itſelf is ſeated in ”B reaft”: 
Thou haft Lucretius Engliſh PD 6 
Nor has it ſuffer'd by the — 7 of Tongue, | 
We read, and find Lucretius 
Thee ſure the God of Poets did 18 
And warm'd thy Breaſt with his peculiar Fire ; 
Pick'd from his Gveral Sons thy happier Hand 
To bleſs with foreign Wit thy Native Land. 
Thy Pen might make Theocritus a 717 ties 
In Engliſh Dreſs, and wound the liſt ning Ear. 
The Heavenly Virgil here has ſuffer'd wrong, 
Taught by unskilful Hands the En ag, Tongue : 
_ wed Aid, for him the Land befide, 
the e ask, and can — be deny'd ? 
pt we have in Paraphraſtick Dreſs, 
They who enlarge his Poems, make Hon leſs) 
ho” baulk'd before, would — us once agen, 
And courts th” Aſſiſtance of th uy juſter Pen: 
On theſe, and ſuch as theſe, if ſuch there are, 
Imploy thoſe Hours Convenience lets thee ſpare. 
For this in Wadham's peaceful Walls refide, 
Books be thy Pleaſure, to do well hy Pride, 
La Believe 


Commendatory POEMS. 


- Believe me, Youth, for Iam read in Cares, 
And bend beneath the weight of fifty Years ; 
Dear bought Experience told me what was true, 
And Friendſhip bids me tell thoſe Truths to you. 

Quit not for publick Cares thy Coll Lia, 
Nor take, that ſort of Settlement, a Wifee. 
Truſt not the glitt ring Court, or noiſy Town 
Hang not on this Fool's Laugh, nor that Knaves Frown; 
But, as thou art, Lord of thy ſelf appear, 8 
Thy Hours thy own, not clogg'd with Hopes or Fear. 
Thus we may ev'ry Year expect to ſee 
Things we ſhall wonder at, and worthy Thee. 


London, Jan, 25. 
1632, 


' 
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To his Ingenious Friend Mr. Cxz= cn, on his 
es Excellent Tranſlation of Lucretius. 


Vas bold for Youth Lucretius Heights to ſtorm, 

4 But Youth alone had Vigour to — ha 
The ſtately Fabrick ſtood by all admir'd, | 
But none to copy the vaſt Frame aſpir'd.: 

All own'd ſome ſacred Pow'r the Work did guide, 
Aids which our Author to the World deny'd. 
What to attempt did ſo much wonder raiſe, _ 
Perform'd ſo well muſt challenge greater Praiſe : 
With thine thy Country's Fame thou here doſt ſhow, 
What Britiſh Wit, and Britiſh Speech can do. 


Lucretius Engliſh'd! ”Tis ſo rich a Prize, 


We gaze upon't, and ſcarce believe our Eyes. 

We read, and ſee the Roman Genius ſhine, 
Without Allaf in each bright Page of thine ; 
Then pauſe, and 1 ſtill, again repair, 
Again we find the Learn d Lucretius there. 

Thy Pains oblige us on a double Score, 

True to thy Author, to Religion more. 

Whilſt learned ly his Errors thou doſt note, 

And for his Poyſon bring'ſt an Antidote. 

From Epicurus Walks thus weeding Vice, 

No more the Garden, but a Paradiſe. 


London 3 | 
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To Mr. Cxttcn upon his Tranſlation of Lucretius. 


S 1 R, 1 : 
Wen your Book the firſt time came abroad, 
I muſt confeſs I ſtood am az d and aw'd; 
For, as to ſome good Nature I pretend, | 
I fear'd to read leſt I ſhould not comme 
Lucretius Engliſh'd ! *twas a Work might ſhake 
The pow'r of Engliſh Verſe to undertake. 
This all Men thought, but you are born, we find, 
I' outdo the Expectations of Mankind; | 
Since you've ſo well the noble Task perform'd; 
Envy's appeas'd, and Prejudice diſarm'd : 
For when the rich Original we peruſe, 
And by it try the Metal you produce; 
Tho' there indeed the pureſt Ore we find, 
Yer ſtill in you it ſomething ſeems refin'd : 
Thus when the great Lucretius gives a looſe, 
And laſhes to her ſpeed his fiery Muſe ; 
Still with him you maintain an 0 Pace, 
And bear full ſtretch upon him all the Race, 
But when in rugged Way we find him rein 
His Verſe, and not ſo ſmooth a ſtroke maintain; 
There the Advantage he receives, is found, 
By you taught Temper, and to chooſe his Ground. 
Next his Philoſophy you've ſo expreſt 
In genuine Terms, ſo plain, yet neatly dreſt, ; 
Thoſe ne yan, that now mangle it all Day 
In Schools, may learn from you the eaſy wa + | 
To let us know what they would mean and lay : | 
If Ariſtotle's Friends will ſhew the grace | 
To wave for once their Statute in that Caſe, 
Go on then, Sir, and fince you could aſpire, 
And reach this height, aim yer at Lawrels higher : 
Secure great injur'd Maro from the wrong 
He unredeem'd has labour'd with ſo long, "Ip 
In Holbourn Rhyme, and leſt the Book ſhould fail, 
Expos'd with Pictures to promote the ſale; 
So Tapſters ſer out Signs, for muddy Ale. 
You're only able to retrieve his Doom, 
And make him here as fam'd as once at Rome: 
For ſure when Julius firſt this Iſle ſubdu'd, 
Your Anceſtours then mixt with Roman Blood ; 
Some near ally'd to that whence Ovid came, 
Virgil and Horace, thoſe three Sons of Fame; 
Since to their Memory it is ſo true, 
And ſhews their Poetry ſo much in you. 
Go on in Pity to this wretched Iſle 
Which ignorant Poetaſters thus defile, 8 
With * Madrigals for Lyrick Verſe; 
Inſtead of Comedy with naſty Farce. 
Would Plautus, Terence e'er have been ſo lewd 
T' have dreſt Jackpudding up to catch the Croud ? 
; (2 24 r 


POEMS. 


Or Sophocles five tedious Act have made 
To ſhew a whining Fool in Love betray'd | | + 
By ſome falſe Friend or ſlipp'ry Cham | 
eee 
n a du £ © | 
No, fince 8 in ſuch a fulſom Age, 
When Nonſence loads the Preſs, and choaks the Stage; 
When Block-heads will claim Wit in Natures ſpight, 
And every Dunce, that ſtarves, preſumes to w 
Exert your ſelf, defend the Muſes Cauſe, | 
Proclaim their Right, and to maintain their Laws 
Make the dead Antients the Britiſh Tongue; 
That ſo each chatt'ring Daw who aims at Song, 
In his own Mother-Tongue may humbly read 
What Engines yet are wanting in his Head 
To make him equal to the mighty i | 
| For of all Nature's Works we moſt ſhould ſcorn 
| 1 — 5 , who qr bias a * 1 ors | 
| | Unbred, Untaught, he Rhymes, yet h ſpells, 
| And ſenſlefly, pg mer x jangle Bells, as 
| Such things, Sir, here abound, may therefore you 
| Be ever to your Friends, the Muſes, true : 
| | May our Defects be by your Powers ſappiy'd 3 R 
Till as our Envy now, you grow our Pride. 


_ = ————_— — 


Till by your Pen reſtor d, in Triumph borne, 

The Majeſty of Poetry return. x 

| London, Ne Tho. Otway. 
ö N 5 Ian. 10. 82. 
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| To the unknown Daranis on his Excellent 
| Ee Tranſlation of Lucretius. 


1 HO great young Man, permit among the Creud 

\\ s Of thoſe that ling thy 1 Praiſes yt 

Wh Ny humbler Muſe to bring her Tribute too; 

44 Inſpir'd by thy vaſt Flights of Verſe 

N. Methinks I ſhould ſome wond*rous Thing Rehearſe 

uo; Worthy Divine Lucretius, and Diviner You ! 
Bur I of feebler Seeds deſign'd, 
While the flow moving Atoms ſtrove 
With careleſs Heed to form my Mind,” 
Compos d it all of ſofter Love: 

In gentle Numbers all my Songs are dreſt; 

| And when I would Thy Glories fing, 

What in ſtrong manly Verſe ſhould be expreſt 

Turns all to womaniſh Tenderneſs within ; 

Whilſt that, which Admiration does inſpire 

In other Souls, kindles in mine a Fire. 

Let them admire thee on— whilſt 1 this newer way 
Pay thee yet more than they, 


For 


Cimuendatity P O E 1 S. 


ore owe, thou haſt 
882 the Bards that wen 
Others long ve pal d the yaſt Delight, 
In Duller Greek and Latine ſutisfyd the p. 


But 1 unlearn'd in Schools diſdain 
Should treated be ar any Feaſt der Then: 


\ 


o 
* 


Till now 1 vor ld Ken 
Ind mene the sd Cue of the Nies 
Permitting not the Female Sex to tread ea. 


The mighty Paths of learned Heroes dead: 
The Godlike Virgil, and great Homer's Mule 
Like Divine eries are coneral'd from us, ' 
„„ 
o raviſhi aghts approa | 
The fulſome Gi Fer I Times 3 | 


Is all we are allow'd to underſtand, or hear, 


: | aking I ' 
Ee Gods wind werthip's, or Fir Liv Vert fram d, 
The wiſer Bard chat taught them firſt co _ 
Was next to what he taught ador'd famd; 
Gentler they grew, their Words and Manners chang d; 
And 3 now no more the Woods they rang d; 


And equatl't Us to Man. Oh how ſhall We 
Adore, or Sacrifice enough to Thee ! 

The aps ps Terms of rough Philoſophy 
Thou doſt ſo plain and eafily « | 
Yet declcſt them in ſo foft and gay a Drefs, 
So intelligent to each Capacity, 

That They at once inſtruc, and charm the Senſe 
With heights of Fancy, heights of Eloquence ; 
And Reaſon over all unfetter'd plays, 
Wanton and undiſturb'd as Summers Breeze 

That gliding murmurs o'er the Trees, 
And no hard Notion meets or ſtops its way; 

It pierces, conquers, and compels 
As ſtrong as Faiths refiftleſs Oracles 
Faith the religious Souls Content, 


Faith the ſecure Retreat of routed Argument. 


Hail ſacred Wadham ! whom the Muſes Grace, 
And from the reſt of all the reverend Pile 
Ofnoble Palaces, defign'd thy Space 
Where they in ſoft retreat might dwell, 4 
They bleſt thy Fabrick, and they ſaid —— do Thou 
Our darling Sons contain ; 
We Thee our ſacred Nurſery ordain, 
They ſaid, and bleſt, and it was fo. 
And if of old the Fanes of Sylvan Gods 
Were worſhipt as Divine Abodes ; 
If Courts are held as ſacred Things, 
For being the awful Seats of Kings : 
What Veneration ſhould be paid 
To Thee that haſt ſuch wond'rous Poets made: 


Commentatory P OEM S. 

To Gods for fear Devotion was deſign'd, 

And ſafely made us bow to Majeſty : 

22 Nature ys, hy y the Mind, T 
re born, not made, or by Religion, or Neceffity, 
he learned Thyrfis did to The belong, 7 

Who Athens Plague has ſo divinely ſung ; 

Thyrfis to Wit, as ſacred Friendſhip true 

Paid mighty Cowley's Memory its due. 

Thyrfis, who while a greater Plague did 

e 
e 


Than that which Athens did 2 


| Scattering rebellious Fury o'er lain 

nl That threaten'd Ruin to. the Church and State, 

ll Unmoyv'd he ſtood, and fear d no Threats of Fate; 
: That loyal Champion for the Church and Crown 
170 Still did his Sovereign's Cauſe eſpouſe, 

{ | And was above the Thanks of the mad Senate-Houſe. 


4 Strephon the Great, whom laſt you ſent abroad, 
3 Who writ, and lov'd, and look'd like any God. 
1 | For whom the Muſes mourn, the Love-fick Maids 
{i Are languiſhing in melancholy Shades; | 
I | The Cupids flag their Wings, their Bows unty, 
— And uſeleſs Quivers hang neglected by; | 
{| And ſcatter'd Arrows all around them ly : 
lM | BY murmuring Brooks the careleſs Deities are laid, 

eeping their rifled Power now noble Strephon's dead. 


| [ F Ah ſacred Wadham ! couldſt thou never own 
i | But this Delight of all Mankind and thine, 
i For Ages paſt of Dulneſs this alone, 
ij This charming Hero would atone, 
U And make thee glorious to ſucceeding time. 
bl But thou like Nature's ſelf diſdain'ſt to be 
| Stinted to fingularity. f 
b As faſt as ſhe, thou doſt produce, 
i And over all the ſacred Myſtery doſt infuſe. 
{i No ſooner was fam'd Strephon's Glory ſet, 
i — the ſoft, the lovely, gay and great, 
| | But Daphnis riſes like the Morning Star, 
That guides the wand'ring Traveller from afar, 
Daphnis, whom every Grace, and Muſe inſpires, 
Scarce Strephon's raviſhing Poetick Fires 
So kindly warm, or ſo divinely cheer, 


Advanee, young Daphnis, as thou haſt begun, 
So let thy 0, 96 Race be run; 
Thou in thy large poetick Chace 
Begin'ſt where others end the Race. 
If now thy graceful Numbers are ſo ſtrong, 
If they ſo early can ſuch Graces ſhow 
Like Beauty, ſo ſurprizing, whilſt ſo young: 
What Daphnis, will thy riper Judgment do, 
When thy unbounded Verſe in their own Streams Mall flow ? 


What 


Commendatory POE MS. 


What Wonders will they not produce, 
When thy immorrtal fancy's looſe 

Unfetter'd, unconfin'd by any other Muſe? 

| Advance young Daphnis then, and may'ſt thou prove 
Still happy in thy Poetry and Love. | 
May all the Groves, with Daphnis Songs be Bleſt, 
Whilſt every Bark, is with thy Diſticks dreſt: 
May timorous Maids learn how to love from thence, 
And the glad Shepherd, Arts of Eloquence : 
And when to Solitudes thou wouldſt retreat, 
May their tun'd Pipes, thy welcome celebrate; | 
Whilſt all the Nymphs ſtrow Garlands at thy Feet, 
May all the purling , that murmuring paſs 

he ſhady Groves, and Banks of Flowers, 
The low repoſing Beds of Graſs, . 
Contribute to thy ſofteſt Hours. 
Mayſt thou thy Muſe and Miſtreſs there careſs, 
And may one heighten r'othery —— ; 
And whilft thou thus Divinely doſt converſe, 
We. are content to know, and to admire thee in thy Verſe. 


London, Jan. A. Behn. 
25. 1632, - . | 
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To Mr. CRE 10 H, on his Tranſlation of Lucretius. 


ACcept this Praiſe, and ſo much more your Due, 
From one that envies and admires you too. 
I thought indeed before I heard your Fame, 
o Lawrels grew but on the Banks of Cham; 
here Chaucer was by ſacred Fury fir'd, 
And 8 lay inſpir d. 
Where Milton firſt his wondrous Viſion ſaw, 
And Marvel taught the Painter how to draw : 
Beſides an Iſſue which we bluſh to ow 
Moſt of the Scriblers that infeſt the Town, 
Lay at our Doors expos d; tho? after-times 
Shall have the-Pleaſure, not to hear their Rhimes. 
But now my pious Errour I condemn, - | 
A Prophet's born out of Jeruſalem. . 
And yet I with, learn'd Youth, I wiſh thee ours, 
Your vain Antiquity, your boaſted Tow'rs, 
Your ſtately Walls that Sheldon's Pomp expreſs, 
Nay Bodley's ſacred Offerings moye me Ie : 
Hail wondrous Poet full of Excellence, 
That read'ſ in every Language, Wit, and Senſe ; 
En reat Lucretius ; how I'm pleas'd to ſee 
at ſo corrupt an Age can reliſh thee ? 
And Thou his equal, greater Friend to Truth, 
Who kindly do inſtruct our lazy Youth 
And tak'ſt this eafieſt way their Souls to fire, 
To make them underſtand, and yet admire. 
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All Hail, —— camo; 
Let me at leaſt thy Piety commend, 

And own a Kindneſs than you've done my Friend, 
Reviv'$ a88W 3. ſo when Fve met before, | 
An old Acquaintance on a foreign Shore, 

With pleaſing Doubt, his Perfou I review, 


And ſcarce believe my Senſes tell me true: 


a ps pg — Iſfodearly + ol 

ut Lord ! how much you're chang” much improy 

Your Native A all is left behind, ; #1, ; 

Bur ſtill the ſame Man, tho? more refin'd, 

then our former Friendſhip we re | 

talk of Wonders that we did before. 

King's Coll. Camb. = Ft: Jo fo 
Jan, 1. 1682, : 
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To Mr. C REE CH on his Tranſlation of Lucretius. 


Hat to begin would have been Madneſs thought, 
Exceeds our Praiſe when to Perfection brought; 
Who could believe Lucretius lofty Song 
co have been reach'd by _ modern Tongue ? 
Al The Suitors co Fame, 

Lb b anflations ore ro ras 4 Name, 
This was the Teſt, this the Ulyſſes Bow, 
Too tough by any to be bent but you. 
Carus himſelf of the hard task complai 
To fetter Grecian Thoughts in e ane 


T ” 
To hold in Bonds ſo eaſie, 65 ö ſtrong, 
The Greek Philoſophy and Latine Song. | 


an, 
And by what Steps. our hq; climb'd to Man 3 


fill'd 


— 4 Owners in all Ages have been 3 
> 


by 
4 + 


When Thee we we find to be no Fong | 
Than what 2 Thouſand Years E | 
Thou only for this noble Tak wert fit, 2 ff 4, . 
To ſhame Hop. wy juſt Senſe of Wie,, 1 
t 


By ſhewing how the learned Romans writ. n 654 
To reach * heavy Clowns to know their Trade, 
And not turn Wits, who were for Porters made. 
Bur quit falſe Claims to the — . 
For Squibs and Crackers, and a Smithfleld Stage, g 
Had Providence e er meant that indeſpight - 
Of Art and Nature, ſuch dull Clods 'd write, 
Bavius and Mævius had been ſav'd by Fate 

For Settle and for Shadwel to tranſlate, 0 
As it ſo many Ages has for Thee 
Preſery'd the mighty Work that now we ſee. 


Cambridge, 
Decemb. 18. 1682. 
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To Mr. CR EER, on his. Tranſlation of Lucretius, 


W Hat all Men wiſh'd, tho*-few cou'd/hope to cr 
| We are now bleſt with, and oblig'd by Thee. EY 
Thou from the antient learned Latine ſtores, 
Giv'ſt us one Authour, and we hope for mere. 
May They enjoy thy Thoughts--ler not the Stage 
The Idleſt Moment of thy Hours engage 
Each Year that Place fomewond'rous Ae a 
And the Wit's Garden is o'er-run with Weeds. 
There Farce is Comedy, Bombaſh calld frongy 7 
Soft Words, with nothing in them, make 4 Song, 

Tis hard to ſay they ſteal them now adays, 

For ſure the Antiefits never wrote ſuch Plays. 

Theſe ſcribling Inſects have what they deſerye,”” 
Not Plenty, nor the Glory for to ſtarve. 
That Spencer knew, that Taſſo felt before, bd 
And Death found ſurly Ben, exceeding 6 TEE 2 
Heaven turn the Omen from their Image here, | 

May he with Joy the well-plac'd Lawrel wear: 
Great Virgil's happier Fortune may he find, 
And be our Cæſar, like Auguſtus, kind. 

Bur let not this diſturb thy tuneful Head, | 

Thou wrir'{ for thy Delight, and not for Bread. 

Thou art not curſt to write thy Verſe with care, 

But art above what other Poets fear. 

What may we not expect from ſuch a Hand. 

That has, with Books, himſelf at free Command! 

Thou know'ſt in Youth what Age has ſought id vain, 


And bring'f forth Sons without a Mother's Pain: 
So eaſy is thy Senſe, thy Verſe ſo ſweet, 
Thy Words ſo proper, and thy Phraſe ſo fit, 


1 | W. 
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| Commenidatory POE MS. 
We read, and read again, and ſtill admire - 


Whence came this Youth, and whence this wondrous Fire. Fa a. 


Pardon this Rapture, Sir, but who can be 

Id and unmov'd, yet have his Thoughts on Thee ? 
Thy Goodneſs may my ſeveral Faults forgive, 
And by your help theſe wretched Lines may live: 
But if, when view'd by your ſeverer fight, 27 
They ſeem unworthy to behold the Light ;- 
Let them with ſpeed in'deſery'd Flames be thrown, 
They'll ſend no Sighs, nor murmur out a Groan, 
But dying filently your Juſtice wn. 


London, VERKE? 
Feb. — 5 | 
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Ad Thomam Cnxx cn, De verſione Lucretii. 


Ur nos dum legimus Lucreti nobile Carmen 
+ . Angliaco ſermone, ſtupemus | 
Ut dum Roma ſuum jactat ſcelerata Poetam 
Sancta ſuum magis Anglia jactat | 
Felix! bis Felix Adoleſcens divite vena 
Ac ſtudio cultifime” Vatum! ' 
Haud Te Vulgus iners Scriptorum robore juno 
Pro meritis laudare valemus, 
Cui Terrx-motus,-cui voce Tonitrua ſev, 
Cui Fulmen, nec inane profundum 
Pegaſeum remotentur iter, magnoq; Britannam 
Avertant molimine Muſam, 8 
Infinitum intras ſpatium, & Cunabula rerum 
Scrutaris, Vacuumq; Atomoſque 
Mente pid citus inſpectas, Et millia diffi- 
cultatum quam plurima pennis 1 'F 
Scandens æthereis, jam tandem erroris apert& . _ 
Diſpellis ratione tenebras:  - | 


Metrum Lector habes Adamante rennius ipſo, 


Dulce Metrum, & ſublimius Aſtris. 
De Calle Equino WT 210 1 
Aug. 30. 1683. 
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Ad T. C. Amicum ſuym, ex paucis ingenijque 
Rr es 
Octus es — res CR EEC HI caſtuſq; piuſque _ — 
D Et CARO quicquid carius efſe potent E 
Ur nocet ingeni js Gon dues mos Epicuri, ä 4 
Vita tui vatis morſq; inhoneſta probant. | A. 
E. Bernhardus, 


. 
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To Mr. Cx tt N, on his Accurate Verſion for 
LucRxETI VSV. v8 | 


2 


"T I'S true, perſuaded that there was rich Ore, 1 25 

I boldly launch'd, and would new Worlds explore: 
Deep Mines I ſaw, and hidden Wealth to lic | | 
In Rocky Entrails, and Sierra's high: | 

I ſaw a fruitful Soil, by none yet trod, | 

| Reſerv'd for Hero's, or ſome Demi-God 3; + 8 
And urg'd my Fortune on — _ i | 
Till rugged Billows, and a dangerous Coaſt 

My vent'rous Bark, and raſh Attempr, had croſs't ; 

When landing, unknown Paths, and hard Acceſs, - 

Made me deſpond of preconceiv'd Succeſs; . 

I turn'd my Prow, and the Diſcovery made, 

But was too weak, too poor my ſelf to trade, 

Much leſs to make a Conqueſt, and ſubdue ; 

That glorious Enterprize was left for ** 

Columbus thus, only diſcover'd Land, 

But it was won by great Corteze's Hand; 

As with rich Spoils of gaodly Kingdoms fraught, 

They immenſe Treaſure to Iberia brought ; 

So you the rich LUCRETIUS (unknown 


To' th* Engliſh World) bravely have made your O 3 
And, by juſt Title, you deſerve the CR 0 W N. oy | 7 . 
Whitehall, | | 

Necem, 15. 1592, ; | J, Evelin, 
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Commenadatory POE MS. 


N — PIE aum : 
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"To Mr. CAE c n, on his Tranſlation of 
LvucRETivs into Engliſh Verſe. 


| - Hoh onion foo 333001 5 
T Here's ſcarce a paultry Dawber in the Tow +} xg 

(So much Not wh doat on what's our yy, | 
But will pretend t' expreſs the Air, and Grace e 
Of each great Monarch, and admired Face. | ee 

See how the dull neglected Trifles lye, 

And ſcarce can gain a glance from Paſlers by: 
Linleſs we reckon the unthinking Fry 
Who . in Shoals at gawdy drapery.z ... 
But when with charming Stroaks and 1 Lines 
Some curious Titian the great Work defigns; | 
The lively Figures all our Paſſions move 


And as if Real, we obey, and Love; 


The envious, pleas'd on force, here gazing ſtands 

Whilſt all true Artiſts wond'ring clap their Hands: 

Each Novice may the likeneſs ron, oy 1% a" 21 et 

He only Paints with Genius and with Wit, N WE. 

That finds, or makes all beautiful that fir; 11 | 

No Scar, or Faults of Nature do appear, ®: 

Yet ſomething that reſembles them 1s there, 

Strangel by wondrous Art made tempting fair. 2 

Such 1s thy Genius, CR EE C H, ſuch is thy Art, 

We have LUCRETI US like in-eviry Part, 

Yet no Decays of Age, no Roughneſs ſhawn, 1412 

»Tis Maſterly, and Great, che Beauty's all thy Own. 
; PETER BETS. br To: 


London, Sor ee $j.9 | 


Feb. 10. 82. 1 Tis LI 0 
* | 1 
* * : 7 * : 
5 1 24 15 + 1 * 1 : +4 4 « 
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To Mr. Cure cu, immediately after the Second 
Edition of his LCR us, occaſioned by two 
of the foregoing Copies. e 


Dias you K will my own Credit raiſe, 

I get my ſelf, but add not to your Praiſe ; 
As ſome to Wit have put in their Pretence, 
From keeping Company with Men of Senſe. 
Yet, Sir, believe me, no ſuch mean Defigns 
Drew from my haſty Pen ſuch worthleſs Lines. 
From Cham the ſharers of your ſacred Flame, 
Had made their generous Preſents ro your Fame, 
Their Verſe ſo Noble, and ſo brave their Love. 
All but their boundleſs Theme they ſoar'd abcve. 


Commendatory P O E AS. 


This made that willing Fool, my Mule afpire 
Cu unacquainted with an equal Fins 4 

o pay the Tribute he d was due 
In common Gratitude'to Them and You. 

Think not, learn'd Youths, we lov'd or honour'd leſs, 
Becauſe none here their Sentiments expreſ ;; ; 
Or that poſſeſt of unexhauſted Store, 28 
Like Indians made by uſeleſs Riches Poor, . 
We knew not how to prize the noble Ore. ; 8 
We lov'd his Judgment, we admir'd his Heat, 
And knew the endleſs Treaſures of his Wit. 
Buſhey 7 now to — — riſe, 5 | 
With new Attractions e our w 7 | 

t — — 


Since to their Charms our Town indebt 

For the ſweet Touches of your Maſter Hands. 
And he may quit thoſe Sums our want | 
So nobly lent from a vaſt Fund by You. 


S. John's Oxon, | 
Feb. 22. 1683. T. Hoy. 


To Mr. C RRE, on his Lu cRETIus. ö 
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expreſs 
Thy Werk, thy e e Work earlier Piece 
As Cline: and lovely as pens bon | 
This e'en-thy Foes admire, but lewdly ſeignn 
That Thou art not ſo charming as thy Strain: 
As if but ance, by chance thou wert r I 
And thy whole Self not much to be d : 
Believe me, Sir, cho little eMe I boaſt, 
My Senſe is not in envious Mares loſt : 
I cannot ſcorn : nay, rather much admire- 
E'en Cottages to which the Gods retire ; 
E'en filent Oaks, or rough unpoliſh'd Wood, 
On which the Deity of Wit hath ſtood : 
But thou'rt not ſo (tho? ſo I once had heard) 
I'm by thy Self, as by thy Verſe, endear'd : 
My CREECH as ſmooth as Love, or Wit, or Wine, 
As ſweet as rapt'rous Thoughts, or Joys Divine, 
From all that's weak, or mean, or trivial, free 


As Whigs from Senſe, or Faith, or Loyalty: 
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222 


Great as the proud Man's H or Fool's Pretence: 
And full of ſacred Art, and folid Senſe: | 
Witneſs theſe Earsof mine, which Fate would have % 
Deaf to the Foppiſh, Fooliſh, and the Grave; 
When they their uſual Bars with caſe remov'd, mel 2 
And gladly — the charming Voice they loy'd : $5 
But if this Book not perfectly commends, * 
or En Een nor we thy Friende, eien i 
den halle, REECH, and allthy Glories mov, . N 2 
— thoſe Hebes the Learn d already owes ' © 
And like bold Scipio daunt the guilty Bar.. / 
Tranſmitting to thy Judges all thy Fear: Non: 


And ſay, My gentle Criticks, hold your Peace, | 1 7 
This Day I've — Italy and Greece; A Of 42113 
And you, my Friends, accom — m Call, | wir 10" 
Whilſt glorious I aſcend oy Capitol. ap vn ban 
Cambrid 3 Jo. Barnes, Fellow of 
end 20. 1 3. * College, 


* 


I AA A WPI A RT , "> 


Mr. DavpEx's Opinion of the follow- 
ing Tranſlation of LucxBrius, 
by Mr. CaEECRH; taken from his 
Preface to the ſecond Volume of 
Poetical Miſcellanies, | 


Now call to mind what I owe to the ingenious 
| 1 and learned Tranſlatour of Lucretius. I have 
not here deſign'd to rob him of any Part of that 
Commendation, which he has ſo juſtly acquir'd by 
the whole Authour ; whoſe Fragments only fall to 
my Portion. The Ways of our Tranſlation are very 
different : he follows him more cloſely than I have 
done ; which became an Interpreter of the whole 
Poem: I take more Liberty, becauſe it beſt ſuited 
with my Deſign, which was to make him as plea- 
ſing as I could. He had been too voluminous, had 
he us d my Method in ſo long a Work; and I had 
certainly taken his, had I made it my Buſineſs to 
tranſlate the whole. The Preference then is juſtly 
his; and I join with Mr. Evelyn in the Confeſſion 
of it, with this additional Advantage to him; that 
his Reputation is already eſtabliſh'd in this Poet; 
mine is to make its Fortune in the World. If I 
have been any where obſcure in following our 
common Authour ; or if Lucretius himſelf is to be 
condemn'd, I refer my ſelf to his excellent Anno- 
tations, which I have often read, and always with 
ſome new Pleaſure. | i 
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The Argument of the Firſt Book. 


. WW HE Poet invokes Venus. II. Then 


— 
4 


from v. 64 to v. 191 he dedicates 
to Memmius his Books of the Na- 
7 ture of Things: praiſes Epicu- 
E rus,whoſe Philoſophy he follows, 
ES) endeavours to clear his Doctrine 
from the Charge of Impiety, and 
briefly propoſes the Arguments of this and the 
following Books. III. He enters upon his 
Subject, and from v. 192 to v. 315 teaches, 
Thar Nothing can be made of nothing, and 
that nothing can be reduc'd into Nothing. 
IV. From v. 315 to v. 380, That there are 
ſome little Bodies which, tho? imperceptible 
to the Eye, may be conceiv'd by the Mind, 
and of which all Things are made. V. To 
theſe Corpuſcles from v. 380 to v. 479, he 


ſubjoins a Void * an empty Space: And 


VI. from 
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ARGUMENT. 


VI. from v. 479 to v. 526, he proves, that 
there is nothing but Body and Void; and that all 


the other things, which ſeem to be, as Weight, 
Heat, Poverty, War, &c. are only Conjuncts or 


Events, Properties or Accidents of Body and 
Void. VII. From v. 526 to v. 573, he teaches, 
that the firſt little Bodies, or Principles of Things, 


are perfect Solids, and conſequently, from v. 573 


dq v. 667, that they are Indiviſible, Leaſts, (for 


Body cannot be divided into Infinite) and eter- 
nal. VIIL In the next Place, from v. 667 to 
v. 729, he confutes the Opinion of Heraclitus, 
who held that Fire is the Principle of all Things; 
and of others who believ'd the like of Air, Wa- 
ter, or Earth. IX. Then from v. 729 to v. 840, 
he proves againſt Empedocles, that Things are 
not compos d of the four Elements. X. From 
v. 840 to v. 926, he refutes Anaxagoras, XI. Laſt- 
U. om v. 926 to v. 1049 he teaches, that the 

niverſe is Infinite on all ſides, that the Corpuſ- 


cles are infinite in Number, and that the Void 


cannot be included in any Bounds. XII. And 
from v. 1049 to the End of this Book, he laughs 
at thoſe who believe there is a Centre in the U- 
niverſe, down to which all heavy Things are 
continually ſtriving, while the light work up- 
wards of theic own Accord. | 


. 1 uc KE 


T. LucRxkrius Carvs. 


IND V=sxvs, Glory of the bleſt 
Abodes, 

Parent of Ro nE; chief Joy of 
Men and GODS: 

Delight of all, Comforr of Sea 

and Earth: 

To whoſe kind Pow'rs all Crea- 

— tures owe their Birth: 

5 Ar Tay Approach, GREAT GOD DESs, ſtrait remove 
Whatever Things are rough, and Foes to Love: | 
The Clouds diſperſe, the Winds moſt ſwiftly waſte, 

And rev'rently in Murmurs breathe their Laſt : 


[95 X 


4 
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GC 
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NOTES. 


Lucretius begins his Poem with] himſelf, nor his Memmius, to 
an Invocation of Venus; a gay | whom he inſcribes this Poem, 
and beautiful Goddeſs, a Friend | could find leiſure to attend tu 
of Mars, and, as the Fables ſay, the Studies of Philoſophy. Now 
ſometimes too immodeſtly fami-| whatever may be the Opinion of 
liar with him: But by whoſeſ others, he, by this Invocation, 
Power all Animals are generated, | excellently well performs the 
by whoſe Charms all Nature is] Part of a Poet, who intends to 
govern'd, and who alone can give | treat of Nature, and of an Epi- 
all Beauty and Gracefulneſs. He curean Philoſopher likewiſe : | 
therefore makes choice of her, as | For he derides while he invokes ; 
the fitteſt Patron for a Man, who | and as we ſeldom find a more 
Is going to treat of the Nature of | beautiful, ſo we never can a more 
Things; He asks of her to be-|reproachful Image of Venus, and 
Kow Smoothneſs on his Verſe, of Mars. But they ſeem too wit- 
and to procure a Peace for Rome |tily pious, who believe, that the 
which ſhe may eaſily obtain from | Poet, a profeis'd Enemy to Pro- 
her dreadful Servant the God of |vidence, was compel'd by the 
War: For while the Republick | Deity, as it were in ſport and 


vas ingag'd in Arms, neither |Derifion, to implore the Aid of a 
B 2 molt 
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=. LU CESTIVS.'.  Bokl 


* 


The EAR x R, with various Art, (for Tn y warm Powers 


10 Thar dull Maſs feels) puts forth her gawdy Flow'rs : 


For Txt x does ſubtle Luxury prepare 
The choiceſt Stores of Earth, of Sea, and Air: 

To welcome TAE, ſhe comes profuſely dreſt 
With all the Spices of the wanton E asT: 5 


NOTES. 1 


moſt notorious Goddeſs : Nor 
are others leſs rrifling, who ob- 
ſerve,thatVenus took care of Gar- 
dens, and therefore was the moſt. 

roper Patroneſs for the Epicu- 
reans, who chiefly dwelt, or at 
leaſt ſpent moſt of their time in 


Gardens: Nor they neither, 


who diſcover I know not what 
Myſteries, that ly conceal'd un- 
der the Names of Venus, Mars, 
Ccelus, &c. Such Trifles are be- 
neath the diſdainful and ſoaring 
Wit of Lucretius, for, as Cicero 
tells us in the firſt Book of the 
Nature of the Gods, Sect. 39. the 
Epicureans deſpisd the Myſte- 
ries of the Antients, no leſs than 
theydid their Religion. Hence too 
the Grammarians with their Ve- 
nus Genetrix, unleſs they will al- 
low Lucretius to have been inſpi- 
red with ſo divine and prophetick 
a Fury,as to have foreſeen tharVe- 
nus would one day be honour'd 
with that Title by Julius Ceſar. 
We need not then look anyfarther 


For a Reaſon for the Invocation : 


Lucretius was a Poet, and there- 
fore neglected not the Rules of 
his Art; an Epicurean, and there- 
fore craftily conform'd with the 
Superſtition ofhis Countrey: Be- 
fides, the Practice of the Poets is 
not more obvious, than the wan- 
tonneſs of the Epicureans is noto- 
rious : and therefore both like a 
Poer, and according to the Prin- 
ciples of his Philoſophy too, he 
might very well apply himſelf ro 
Venus, that is, to the common na- 


_ tural Appetite to Procreation, 


which nevertheleſs he treats as a 
Goddefs, and gives her all her 
Titles, as if he really expected 


# Oo 


N 


ſome aſſiſtanee from her; yet 
even here he ſhews his Spight to 
Religion, and ſcatters bitter Re- 
flections on the then faſhionable 
Devotion. : 
1. 1 — aver A Ci- 
cero, in Book III. of. ture 
of the Gods, 5 there — — 
of this Name : The two chief 
of them were, ſhe who was born 
of the Froth of the Sea, and a- 
nother who was Daughter of Ju- 
piter and Dione, They are often 
confounded one for the other, 
both in regard to their Actions 
and their Name ; for the Greeks 
call'd either of them Aphrodite, 
from appgs, Froth : but the La- 
tins, Venus, becauſe. as the ſame 
Cicero ſays, ad omnes veniat, ſhe 
comes to all; for ſhe was the 
Goddeſs of Pleaſure; & trahit 
ſua quemque voluptas. 
2. Parent of Rome) Becauſe the 
Romans deduc'd their Origin 
from Xneas, who was the Son of 
Venus by Anchiſes. 

9. With various Art] Becauſe 
the Earth produces Flowers and 
Fruits of all Kinds and Colours. 

10. For thee, &c.) This and 
the four following Verſes are an 
Improvement of our Tranſla- 
_ upon his Author, who only. 

8 


dee Felt: - 
Summittir Flores 


fe | | 
Which Thought is fully ex- 
preſs'd in the two immediately 
preceding Verſes. 

14. The wanton EaſtJHe means 
Arabia Felix, a Countrey. that 


| produces fo great an U 
| o 


* 


Book I. | 
15 To pleaſure T HR, ev'n lazy Luxury toils: 


The 


L UWCORBFEIVES: 


5 


rougheſt & x A puts on ſmgoth Looks, and ſmiles : 


The well- pleas d HR Av N aſſumes a brighter Ray 
At T ny Approach, and makes a double Day. "IO 


When firſt the gentle Sy RING begins t᷑ inſpire 
20 Soft Wiſhes, melting Thoughts, and gay Deſire, 
And warm F.4rox 1% s. fans. the amorous Fire: 


NOTES. 


of Aromatick Spices, that when 
they are in —_— —_ Fra- 
rancy may ceiv'd at a 
8 at diſtance oy Sea, Thus 
Miro, in his Paradiſe loſt, 
— As when to them, who ſail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and 
now have ; | 
Mozambick, off at Sea North: 


Eaſt Winds 
Sabzan Odours from the. ſpicy- 


Shore 
Of Arabie the Bleſt, with. ſuch, 


Dela : 
| Well-pleas'd they ſlack their 
Courſe, and many a League 
Pleas'd with. the grateful 
old Ocean ſmiles, 


And Waller in like manner: 

So we th. Arabian Coaſt e 

At | Diſtance, when the Spices 
ow : 

By the rich Odour taught to 


eer, 
Tho! neither Day, nor Stars ap- 


Pliny ſays, that the Inhabitants of 
this Countrey uſe no Wood but 
what is ſweet · ſcented, and that 
they even dreſs, their Meat with 
that of the Trees from which 
diſtill the Frankincenſe and 
Myrrh. Nec alia ligni genera in 
uſu ſunt, quam dad ds iq; 
coquunt Turis ligno, & Myrrhæ. 
lib. 12. Cap. 17. a 2 5 
19. When firſt, &c. ] From this 
of our Poet, Virgil has 
borrow'd Part of his. excellent, 
Deſcription of the Spring, which 
we find in Georg. 2. v. 328. 


Cc 


| 


: 


Firſt 


Et Venerem certis repetunt ar- 
menta diebus. | . 
Paxturit almus ager-: Zephyriq; 

tepeptibus ,auris 
Laxant arva ſinus: ſuperat tener 
omnibus humor: 
Inque, novos ſoles audent ſe gra- 
mina tuto 
redere ; nec metuit ſurgentes 
pampinuy Auſtros, 
Aut actum cœlo magnis Aquilo- 
nibus imbrem; 
Sed trudit gemmas, & frondes 


explicat omnes. 


Then joyous Birds frequent the 
mell.|. 


lonely Grove, 


Beaſts, by Nature ſtun 
3 their Line's 50 


hen Fields the Blades of bu- 
* Corn diſcloſe, 


Irit blows, * 
Earth to the Breath her Boſom \ 
dares expoſe. A 
With kindly Moiſture then the 
Plants abound, 

The Graſs ſecurely ſprings above 


the Ground: 

The tender Twig ſhoqts up- 
ward to the Skies, : 

N the Faith of the new Sun. 
relies. 

The ſwerying Vines on the tall. 

Im 9 
Unhurt by Southern Show'rs, or 


Northern Hail; ; 
N. r Gems the ge- 

And boldly truſt their 
21, Favonius)]The Weſt Wind, 


Avia tum reſonant avibus vir- | 
gultacanoris, | 


# 9 = 


They ſpread their 
nial Warmth to ſhare, 
f Buds in 
open Air. Dryden. 
ſo call'd a favore, quia faver ge-- 
nituræ, 


* 
* 
N 6 
1 


Then rapid 


LUCRETIU'S.- 


Firſt thro' the Birds T v active Flame does move, 
4. —. bee Mates, _ _— and ling, and love : 

| greedily their tune oice imploy | 

25 AL = y Approach, the Author of — Joy: 

Each Beaſt forgets his Rage, and entertains 

A ſofter F ury, thro the flow'ry Plains: 


Book I, 


as, thro' Woods, and lent Groves, 


With wanton Play, all run to meet their Loves: 
30 Whole Nature yy to thy ſoft Charms; the Ways 


Tuo lead'ft, ſhe 


oll wing eagerly obeys: 
Acted by the kind Principles TAO 8 doſt infuſe, 
Each Bird and Beaſt endeavours to produce 


His Kind; and the decaying World renews. 


$ 


Nothing that s lovely, nothing gay can come 


35 TX EI, NArux 8's pow'rful Ruler, without IT 


From darkſome Cn a os deep and ugly Womb, 


Tux, now fing of Nature, 


muſt chuſe 


A Patron to my Verſe; be TnOU my Mus; 
40 Poliſh my Lines, while I ro MAN vs write, 


Tur choice, Tu y moſt deſerving Favourite: 


"ON - Inſpire 
turæ, becauſe it favours and helps } Th v. 116. where he ſets 
forward the Generation and | up Chaos, Tellus, and Amor for 
Production of Things, the Progenitours of the Gods, 


37. Chaos) The confus'd and 
unorder'd Heap of Matter, of 
which the Poets ſuppor'd all 
things were made in. the i 
ing : Hence Milton calls it, 

Womb of Nature, and 
haps her 1 ie 


And Ovid, Metam. 1. v. 7. 
—_—djxre os; rudis in- 
digeſtaque moles, 
Nec quicquam nifi iners ; 
aque eodem _- | 
Noa | junctarum diſcordia 
ſemina rerum. 


Rude undigeſted Maſs ; 
A lifeleſs Lump, unfaſhion'd and 


unfram'd, 1 
ry. 


Of jarring Seeds, and 
v1 = Avery wa 
Chaos was likewiſe the firſt of 
the Gods according to Heſiod in 


40. Memmius) C. Memmius 


Gemellus, with whom Lucretius 


had travell'd to Athens, where 
— ſtudy d Philoſophy together: 
they were ever aſterwards ve- 
intimate. He was deſcended of 
the noble Family of the Memmii, 
How — — their NN 
rom the Trajans, as Virgil wit- 
neſſes, En. 5. v. 116. wo 


Mox Italus Mneſtheus, genus a 
quo nomine Memmi. 


Then Mneſtheus, from whom 
the Memmian Race. | 


This C. Memmius, to whom 
Lucretius inſeribes his Poem, ar- 
riv'd to the Dignity of Prætor, 
and obtain'd Bichynia for his 
Province: but was ſoon recall'd, 
being accus'd by Cæſar of Mal- 
geſture in his Office. -However, 


not many Yeats after his Re- 


Book I. 
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LUCRETIUS. 
Inſpire my Breaſt with an unuſual Flame, 


htly as is his Wit, immortal as his Fame: 
ars tumultuous Noiſe and Labours ceaſe, 

Let Earth and Sea enjoy a ſolid Peace: | 

Peace is T xy Gift alone; for furious M, 


The only Governour, and Go D of Wars, 

When tir'd with Heat and Toil does oft reſort 

To taſte the Pleaſures of the Px» x 1.4 x Court; 
50 Where on T a x Boſem H x ſupi | 


And 


upinely lies, 


greedily drinks Love ar both H 1 s Eyes : 


Till quite o'ercome, ſnarching an eager Kiſs, _ 
H x haſtily goes on to greater Bliſs, 


Then midſt His ftrict Embraces 


claſp T = y Arms 


55 About His Neck, and call forth all T = 1 Charms; 
Careſs with all Tur ſubtle Arts, become 
A Flatterer, and beg a Peace for Rox E. 


For midſt rough 


ars how can 


erſe ſmoothly flow ? 


Or in ſuch Storms the learned Laurel grow ? 
60 How can my Mz xx1vs have time to read, 

Who, by his Anceſtours fam'd Glory led 

To noble Actions, muſt eſpouſe the Cauſe 


Of his dear Countrey's Liberties and Laws J 5 


And 


NOTES. 


turn to Rome, he came to be 
Tribune of the People; and 
in a little time ſtood Candi- 
date for the Conſulſhip : of 


ing accus'd of Bribery, was, even 
tho* Cicero pleaded in his De- 
fence, convicted of it, and baniſh'd 
into Greece; where he dy'd in 
Exile. "Whoever defires to know 
more of him may conſult Gifa- 
nius, in his Diſſertation de 
Gente Memmia. | 
46. Mars) The Son of Jupi- 
ter and Juno, or of Juno only 
without a Father; as Minerva 
was of Jupiter only without a 
Mother. She is ſaid to have con- 
ceiv'd him by touching a cer- 
tain Flower, which Flora ſhew'd 
her for that Purpoſe. 
49. Paphian Court} The, 
enus, who her ſelf 
was call'd Paphia, from Paphos 
a City of Cyprus, where ſhe 


which he not only fail d, but be- 


had a ſtately Temple. It is now 
call'd Baffo, 

$8. For midſt, &c.] Lucretius, 
a few Years before his Death 
was an Eye-Witneſs of the mad 
'Adminiſtration of Affairs in the 
time of Clodius and Catiline, 
who gave ſuch a Blow to the Re- 
publick of Rome, as occaſioned its 
total Subverſion, which happen- 
ed not long after. And this is 
what he ſpeaks of in theſe 6. y. 

39. The learned Laurel] Be- 
cauſe that Tree was ſacced to 
Apollo, the God of Learning. 
See the Note on v. 132 of the 
VIth Book. 

o. How can, &c.] Por as Ci- 
cero ſays, Nemo bene poteſt in- 
ter Belli ſtrepitus, ac plebis ſe- 
ditiones, æquò animo philoſopha- 
ri, Tuſcul. 1. No Man can well 
apply his Mind to Philoſophy a- 
midſt the Noiſe of War and the 


 Seditions of the People. 
| 64. And 


14 v. he unfolds to his Memmi- 


„ ee e 


Book, 1. 


65 Receive right Rs as 0's Voice with walkpurg'd Ears; 
Leſt what I write, and ſend you for your Good, * 
Be ſcorn'd, and dama d, before well underftood. _ 


I treat of Th 


„erer, the DEI r, 
The vaſt and Ready Morions of the Sky ; 


” 6 » 


70 The Riſe of Things: how curious NA UR joins 
The various Sz = »s, and in one Maſs combines 
The jarring PRIN t ES: what new Siipplies | 
Bring Noutiſhmetit and Strength: how ſhe unties _ 
The Gordian Knot, and the poor Oompound dies: 


75 Of SEEDS or PRINe I Es, (for either Name 


We uſe promiſcuouſlyz the Things the ſame) 
Of which ſhe makes, to which ſhe breaks the Frame. 


In undiſturb d and everlaſting Eaſe : 7 1 


Not 


. 


64. And you, &c. 1 In theſe 
us, whoſe Attention he beſpeaks 


and wiſhes him free 15 all 


Cares and Anxieties, the Argu- 


from Anger and Gratitude, to 


either of which whateyer ig ſub- 


E be frail Fes impe : 
ays Epicurus in Cicero, Lib. 2. 
de Nat. Deor. K ; 


ment of his future Diſpuration :þ 76. Seeds or Princi les) He 


and tells him, he is going to 
treat of the Nature of the Hea- 
vens ; and of the Gods; as 
likewiſe concerning . the firſt 
Principles, of which all Things 
are made, and into which they 
ay + ax N 5 as to the 
„ ſays they enjoy a 
bliſsful Eaſe aud Idleneſs, and 
are exempt from all Cares and 
Bufineſs; nor did they, as mo 
Philoſophers believe, either make 
the World, or do they take care 
of it. De Deorum immortalitate 
nemo dubitavit : quod autem 
æternum beatumq; fit, id non 
habere ipſum negotii quicquam, 
net extitfere alteri; itaque neque 
ira neque gratia teneri, quod, 
quæ talia eſſent, imbecilla eſſent 
omnia. No Man doubts of the 
Immortality of the Gods: but 
whatever is happy and eternal 
muſt have nothing to do it ſelb, 
nor find out Imployment for 


c 
means the Atoms. nd let it 
ſuffice to give notice once for 
that he calls them by ſeveral 
other Names likewife ; as, Cor- 
— Elements, firſt Matter, 

irſt Gauſes, firſt Bodies, little 
Bodies, &c. | 1 
125 « For 1 Here 
ucretius | ery. 
Had he . bk 


{| | with deriding only the Superſti- 
_—_— — 


tious Devotion | 
liv'd in, had he ſtopt there, and 
not propos d Principles of Irreli- 
gion dran from the Happineſs 
of the Deity, which therefore 
muſt be univerſal, and agzinft 
all Religion under whatfoever 
denomination; he might” have 
been read with mueli Profit and 
Satisfaction. as an exceſlent 9a 
_ a * 4 — N — 
N for he ſeverely ſegurges che 
mad Zeal of Men. Satrifleers; 
and cho anee — | 


others; thus it willexempr it ſelf 


— — ne 


\ 


— 


his Mkſter; 


9 
4 * can 
ariſe, according to the Epicurean 


LUCRETIUS:. 
| | Thinking, and no 


yet H 


bur from a previous 
Lucretius 


d therefore 
che Cauſe of this general 


of Diyine Irhager, which ſtrike 
venly Tyrant Providence; and the Mind: Plutarch de Placit. 
to induct Serenity, tliat Phil. lib. 1. Peu7- And Atticus, 


boaſted *A 2 8 of Epiturus che Platoni 
and in purfulctof this; 


Ages, give us too many fad Re- Principl 
lations of ſuch Cruelties, But] I ; 
fince he openly declares, that che makes 
deſign of his writing is to free 
Men from the fears of that Hea- 


. 


Herts, it 2 
common doctrine of the 


N 
quod quietitm : 
py, but what is ſupinely idle and 
at eaſe: I ſhallexatrifte his vain 


If any Man confiders' the in. 
confiſtencies*that are in the Epi- 
curean Notion of à Beity, how 


the Attributes difagree, and how 
the very Being thwarts all their 
other Philoſophy, he will catily 
8 and admit his 

ite to be trüe, Verdis po- 
nunt; Re tollüm Deos, In Worte 

aſſeft, dut in Effect de- 
ny a God: which is ſeconded by 
Dionyfius in Euſebius, a 74Ts 
a d&3T u3dy rt PO T Loxesr ue 
Yearalor xalanveriuxts ADνE,EÜHᷣ 
5 un Soxoiy wie lb, AN 
dou, _ ebro?' arviroguetor 
Dec Trex)hoguſ@r itowſeanruor 
outs. — lib. 15; 'Tis 
evident, chax after” Soctares was 
put to Death, r 0 
the At hentai, that he mighr 
not ſeery' what reatty"he was, an 
Atheiſt; he faſhion'd ſome em- 
pty ados of fantaſtical” Dei- 
ties: Bur *fiftce Antiquity hath 
but three Arheifts© on record. 
why Mulch We inereafe the Cara 
logue? HE therefore aſſerks a] 
Divme Narure, and proves it] 
from the coming Conſent off 
Mankind; which does not arſſe 
from ut innate eas af Gaffen- 
dus phtafer ie, chhſe being alto“ 
£ ſckangers ed his Hypothe= 
54 Forevery Idea is a Mode of 


* 


: 


| 


that dye are infinite, ſo Ulkevife 
are thoſe that remain to all E- 
\ternity. Their Subſtance is not 
immaterial, and Velleius repre- 
hends Plato for his god aloy, - 
or Incorporeahty, as inconſiſtent 


ure is branch d out into many, 
is Gods ate numerous, and even 
xcced the Cat e off Apdllo.. 
dorus; and this he gathers from 
that even, of Equabiliey 
which mult in the Univer * 

{ enim mortalium tanta multi- 
tudo, immortalium non minor, 
& fi quæ interimant, on 2 
tonſer vent, Infinita. For ſince 


there is ſo great a Multitude of 


mortal Th there is no l 


us ingz, 
of Immortal ; and if the Thin 


* * 


with Senſe, Prudence and Plea- 
ſure; and yet he cannor allow ir 
to be a Coalition of Atoms, for 
that wayld deſtroy their Jeceſ. 
fity of Being, and infer Diſcerpi. 
bility; but they have, quaſi cor- 
pus, and quaſi ſanguinem, as it 
were a Body, and as it were 
Blood :a fancy perchance receiy'd - 
from Homer, + \ 
9 


Od 


— 
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Ou 5 ore ,, A w d- 
gerd ovoy, PS. 
TA drotlpors dor Y Ac 
xaxior). ON | 


They drink no Wine, they eat 
no common Food, | 

And therefore nam'd Immortal, 
yoid of Blood, 1 


They are of the figure of a 
Man, That ſeeming the moſt 
beautiful, and the only Recepta- 
cle of Reaſon, without which the 
Gods. cannot be virtuous, .nor 


happy: Their Knowledge infi- 


nite, and boundleſs ; for Velleius 


in Tully, to confute Pythago- Pe 
. rat boldly 5 


inquires, Cur quid- 
quam ignoraret Animus Homt- 
nis, ſi effet Deus? Why the 
Mind of Man ſhould be 1gno- 
rant of any ching, if it were a 
God ? Eaſie and quiet is their 
Life; and therefore unconcern- 
ed with the Affairs of the 
World ; for being full of them- 
ſel ves, why ſhould they look 
on others, or trouble their 
Minds with the Confideration 
of leſs Perfection, when they can 
expect no Advantage nor Additi- 
on to their Happineſs: yet theſe, 
glorious Beings are to be reve- 
renc'd for the Excellence of their 
Nature. 'Our Piety and Religi- 
on muſt be Heroical, not forced 
by Fear, or raiſed oy Hope : In- 
tereſt muſt not bribe, nor Ter- 
ror affright us to our Duty ; but 
our Devotion muſt be free, and 
uabiafſed by the Sollicitations of 
the one, or the Impulſe of the 
other. Theſe in ſhort are the 
Deities of Epicurus ; and this is 
the Sum of his Religion: A ſuF. 
ficient Inſtance, that Men may 
dream when the are awake, and 
that abſurd Fanhes are nor only 
the Conſequents of Sleep. Let us 
look on the Favourers of theſe 


* 


: 3 gi 8: © EK 
"Al roi xen ol ie 
» 


cox. 


| Men,Casks of vain Opinion full. 


For, as Tully 1 go obſerv 

tis their — ＋ roof — to avoid 
Difficulties 1 fing Abſur- 
dities; that the leſs may not be 
diſcerned, whilſt ati. Mens Eyes 
are on the greater, For firſt, not 
to require an explication of their 
unintelligible, quaſi corpus, and 
quaſi ſanguis, it is very eaſie to be 


| bday: heap a direct Conſequence 


from their eſtabliſhed Principles, 
that the matter of the Deities is 
rfectly like that of our Bodies, 
and ſo diſcerpible ; nor can they 
find any ſecure Retreat for their 
Gods, beyond the Reach and 
Power of troubleſome: Atoms, 
which ſcattering, every where 
muſt diſturb their Eaſe, deſtro 

their Quiet, and threaten a Dif. 
ſolution. For ſince the Images 
that flow from them 1 
Mind, which they aſſert materi- 
al, thoſe muſt be Body :  _ 


Tangere enim & rangi ſine cor- 
pore nulla poteſt res, Lucret. 


For nought but Body can be 


And ſince 'tis the Nature of Bo. 
dy to reſiſt, the greater and hea- 
vier the Atoms are, the tron 
and the more forcible will be he 
Stroke on the Divine Subſtance ; 
and conſequently in this Diſſolu- 
tion of Worlds, in theſe mad 
Whirls of Matter, their Deiti 
unleſs they remove them bey 

the infinite Space, muſt be en- 
dangered: For they are not per- 
fect Solids, and above the Power 
and Force of Impulſe, ſuch Com- 
binations being unfit for Senſe, or 
Animal Motion. And thus the 
Epicureans muſt neceſſarily fall 


Opinions, and what are they but 
exact Images of Timon's Philo- 
ſophers ? OO FEM 


into that Abſurdity, for which 
Velleius laſhes Anaximander,Na- 
tivos 


Book I. 
tivos eſſe Deos, & longis In- 
tervallis orientes & occidentes. 
That the Gods are born, and 
that there is a long Interval of 
Time between their Birth and 
their Death. But ſince they offer 
as a Reaſon, that Immateriality 
is inconſiſtent with Senſe and 
Prudence, I ſhall confider that in 
its proper place, and now examine 
how Omniſciency can to 
their Gods. Lucretius in his fifth 
Book, asks the Queſtion, How 
the Gods could haye thoſe Ideas 
of Man,Sun, Moon and Stars, be- 
fore they were formed ? From 
whence tis eaſily concluded, that 
they imagine the Divine Perce 
tion ariſts from the ſame Cauſes 
that Mans does, viz. from ſome 
ſubtile Images that low from the 
Surfaces of Things, and enter at 
Senſes, Now it had been an 
Attempt worthy the ſoaring Wir 
of our Poer, to haye deſcribed 
the Paſſages of theſe Images; 
how they reach the Happy Seats 
intire, how theſe light Airy 
things are undiſturd'd by the ra- 
pid whirls of Matter, how 
at laſt they ſhould all convenient- 
ly turn round, and enter at the 
yes of the Deity. For if ours 
can aſcend thither, why not the 
Forms of theſe things, that lie 
ſcattered thro'the infiniteWorlds, 
reach us? No, their Gods myſt 
be as ſenſeleſs as they are careleſs; 
no intruding Images muſt diſ- 
turb their oughts, or turn 
them from the Contemplation 
ot their happy Selves ; no doubt 
their Eaſe will ſcarce agree with 
ſuch troubleſome Agitations,and 
like the ſoft Sybarite, ſhould the 
— of a Man digging in- 
croach upon them, they mult ne- 
ceſſarily undergo a ᷣſ ua · 

As for the Figure they pleaſe 
to allow them, we muſt needs 
acknowledge it a wonderful 
chance, that Man (for that's the 
moſt proper Opinion) ſhould ſo 
much reſemble the Divine Na- 
ture ; but I had rather believe all 
the Adulteries in the Poets, than 


LUCRETIUS. 


- 


II 


that Man was made after the 
mage of the Deity. without his 
Direction. Befides what need of 
all theſe Members ? Why muſt 
they have ow, unleſs they have 
a Looking-glaſs in their hands ? 
Why Mouth, and Teeth, which 
will never be 1 ? and why 
does not that fancied {ooropuin, 
or Equability in the IUIniverſe, 
require immortal Men, and im- 
mortal Beaſts? for that would 
make it more perfect. Theſe 
are Abſurdities fit for the Cre- 
dulity of an Epicurean, beyond 
imagination had not theſe men 
abetted them, and made good 
to the utmoſt that ſevere Re- 
flection of Tully, Nihil eſt tam 
abſurdum quod non aliquis e 
Philoſophis aſſerat. There 1s no- 
thing fo abſurd, but one or o- 
ther of the Philoſophers, has aſ- 
ſerted ir. | 8 
Now I come to conſider, whe- 
ther Providence is inconſiſtent 
with the Happineſs of the Deity. 
And here theEpicureans are _ 
with the Confent of Mankind, 
there being no Nation bur has 
ſome ſhadow of Piety, which 
muſt be founded on the Belief of 
Providence; That heing the Baſis 
of all Natural Religion. The Sto- 
icks took the notion oftheir IA 
lu reps V rug ug, their in- 
telligent and fiery Spirits from 
the excellent Order and Diſpoſi- 
tion of the Univerſe. The Nec, 
Mind of Anaxagoras is ſufficient- 
ly known. Nor was Ariſtotle an 
Enemy ta Providence, tho', as 
twas generally thought, andas At- 
ticus the Platoniſt words it,uey el 
Evalwrs $3745 T3 I607 Ta aura 
T&% X90þ8 pie hebe & m7 
Js Jiolx v confining Provi- 
dence within the Moons Orb, he 
leaves nothing below to his Di- 
rection, and compares him to 
Epicurus, Ti 5 Jia piget T 
nas M TY 00Þ8 T9 YAO! Gel- 
x:ioa%%, Y Aude, DEF aurd 
xomwrigy roher, For tis the 


ſame thing to us to have vo 
2 DeitY 


x | LUCRE 


___ as to have f ſuch a 
whom we can have no 
N And Athena- 
goras delivers it as the Doctrine 
of the Peripatum , &TegrouTe m 
| Favre thi prin m Sears ; 
that Providence takes care of no. 
eg h below i the Skie : And Ori- 
5 5 Ire Exindps ele rl 
beta IPL "AeugoreAys. Ari: 
otle's Opinions concerning Pro- 
vidence were ſomewhat le . 
3 than thoſe of Epicur 
278 3 will prevail li itte 


ud E 
ene Fry! 2 2 1 Far all phaſe 


and cer 
Man * Wes el; 
yi the 122 of. e en. 
And here it muſt be obſery'd 
at a8Epicprus ee the 
eity * the fi frech a A: 
3 19 he meaſured all his A- 
— * e Model, a8 


though Ez 
the FE Irs up 17 rhe oF ae 
a 8 and Diſtra- a 
dion ; becauſe he ſometimes o 
ry d a neceſſary Connexion be- 
theſe 


| {= 1 in thoſe little 
172 55 7 ufineſs that UT 


$5 60. uiet. A 
Seine. 4 ly hs oy Ho ro 
the Conſent of <6 World, and [P 
to his own Principles and Pra- 
ice. For what trouble can it 
be for that eg + whom a bare | PO 
Intuition or e grants him 
Omniſcient) acquaines with all 
the Springs and Wheels of Ne- 
ture ; who perfectly knows 
Frame , and with a Nod can 
direct and rule the Automaton? 
for Sel *exiſtence neceſſaxily in- 
Omniporence. For what can 
determine the Mode of Ext- 
ſence in that Being, what confine fan 


7 7 US. BookL 
and call the Athenian a God for 
— Philoſophy, and make his nu- 


merous ns (Laertuus 
FOX rA oy, the 
inous Vier roi 


ap" ney mp 


Paget ey cation ?A 
are all e 0 by ations 
2 he wy 


ſtowed on him, 


F 
Ro 3 ſo . 


Reaſon 3 for, as Tully 
a | imagines eſſe quibus 


precer 8 135 7 


ſcending 8 40 9922 72 
ently 1 Tak that the Belie 2 
the Providence, is as Univerſal, 
as that of rhe Happineſs of 
Deity, founded on the i: 
argues, 


if ? 12 muſt the 
da wp ved of that Party 


ould 


Fe 


pulſentur 


animi, ſpecies quadatn 4 
d | objicitur, num Sigg eur bes 
t? cur 2 rant the Ml ar 


Images ſtrike the 
certain dare edgy 0 20 i 
b- ſelf: wh 7 
happy, w by 1 


ſequently, t the ſame Roan Ac 


ating that Providence is an At- 
ibute, requires > {rang an 
ec 


Aſſent, as when it 


the Images. 


may not any thing we 


ſame Sn Sup 
pulſe coin), 7 y 


poſe che roke. conſt 
what is this (as Lycretivs 1 
have it) to Eternity And * 


lares 
pineſs to be one, ſinee neither 
a be ipfereys from the bare Im» 


For ſup 
ant, Yer 


£ 


on, be eſteemed Swat on the 


nexion between that 7 Fogg. 
nes? So that the Epic ages r. 


um il 
58 G b ous, 


its 2 what circumſcribe it, Pons. 
And now who can imagine 


1 nds on nothing but it 
ſelf? And ſince the Deity is the 
moſt excellent of Beings, how 
can it want that amiable Attri- 
bute, Benevolence? Will not an 
Male of commend. it 16, th 
ſter of the Garden? Will 24K 
be prodigal in his Praiſes, | inſtead 


ſuch abſurd Principles 
renity © Will it be 


of on Wea: 


proper to 


lead any rational que to Se- 


mfort to 


a good Man to tell him, as Ari- 
e | foph _ ſpeaks in his C gh. 


Dead chat Revs (LY 


A a amid ae io 


SS 421i &;z ee 4 os + 


Book L. 


go Not care for us; from Fears and 


Sufficiĩent to Ir s own 


And being plac d in 


LUCRETIUS. 


Noughr here below, noughr in our Por Ir needs; 
Ne er ſmiles at good, ne er frowns at wicked Deeds. 
Long time Men lay oppreſe d with flaviſh Fear 3 
85 RziiGion's Tyranny did domineer, | 


13 


Heav n look d proudly 


And frighted abject Spirits with ber Frown, 


At length a mighty MAN 


T aſſert che nat ral Liberty of Man, 
"09 er WOT. 


when tis his greateſt Inter- 
that there ſhould be a merci- 
ful Diſpoſer, who takes notice of, 
and will reward his Piety. It will 
be an admirable ſecurity no doubt 
for his Honeſty, to aſſure his ma- 
WN Enemies that nothing is 
to 


rove treacherous, or their Minds 
ve, they are ſecure in their Vil- 
lanies, and may be wicked as of- 
ten as they can fortunately be ſo ; 
as often as Occaſion invites, or 
Intereſt perſuades. When Com- 
monwealths may be preſerved by 
breaking the very Band of Socie- 
ty, 74 owdtopd T Tonldag, 
as Polybius in his Hiſtory, Book 
6. ch. 54, calls Religion; when 
Treaſons may be {ſtifled by ta- 
king off from Subjects all Obli- 
gations to Duty, but their own 
1 s; and vine 1 Democles 
can fit quietly un uis hangin 
Sword , then the denial of Pye 
dence,then the Belief of a World 
made, and upheld by Chanc 
wilt be a Remedy againſt 
| and a neceſſary Cauſe of 
that defired, Aruexkla, Serenity 


but their own Diſco- | 
very: And unleſ their Dreams |: 


of Gzzz cz began 
0 By 


find a want of Wit in Lucretius, 

— — to Fe — 

me one more beaut i 

can. In what a deplorable Sta 

lie thoſe abject Wretches, op- 
reſs'dunder the Tyranny of Re- 

liai ow dreadful are the 


The Devil himſelf ſeems to be 
ling, his Whips over them. 
88, At length, &c.] Here the 
Poet attempts the Praiſe of Epi- 
curus of Athens, the Son of Neo- 
cles; and who fckt, fa s he, op- 
pos'd himſelf to a Ter- 
rours with an undaunted Soul, 
and being by the Strength of his 
Mind carry'd beyond the Limits 
of this World into the infinite 
ALL, gor a thorough Inſight in- 
to the 
ſcry'd 
m 


Workmanſhip of the Gods, to- 
tally overthrew all Religion, as 
Cicero obſerves, lib. 1. de Natur. 
Deor. Quid eſt enim cur ab ho- 
minibus colendos dicas, cum Di, 
non modo homines non colant, 
ſed omnino nihil curent, nihil a- 
gant ? For what reaſon is there 
why Men ſhould worſhip the 
Gods, fince not only they take 
no care of them, but are intirely 
void of all Care for any thi 


and do nothing: But Gaſſandus 


Faber, 


14 
90 


0 


— 
* mmrng Terrours, and vain Fanſies led 


Book 1 


Slav ry : ſtrait the conquer d Fantom fled! 
Not the fam'd Stories of the DRI r v, * 


Not all the Thunder of the threat ning Sky, 


= 


Could ſtop his rifing Soul; rhro* all he paſt, 


95 The ſtrongeſt Bounds that pow'rful NA r U A x caſt: 
His vigorous and active Mind was hurl'd ' | 
Beyond the flaming Limits of this Wo RID 
Into the MI GAHTT SHA, and there did ſee 
How Things begin, what can, what can not be: 
10 How All muſt die, All yield to fatal Force; 
What fteady Limits bound their nat ral Courſe. 


He ſaw allthis, which others ſoughr in vain. 
Thus by his Conqueſt we our Right regain; 
Rex1610w he ſubdud, and W now reign. 


oO I bi ere 


Faber, -and ſome others, waſte 
their time to no purpoſe, while 
they endeayour to perſuade that 
the Book, which Epicurus writ, 
dr, of Sanctity or Ho- 
lineſs, and the Piety of the Epi- 
cureans towards the Gods, are 
a ſufficient Evidence, that the 
Word, Religion, is us'd in this 
Place by the Poet, to fignify only 
Superſtition, and an idle and 
vain Fear of the Gods: As if 
Lucretius did not abſolutely re- 
nounce all Belief of Providence; 
or had been that ſuperſtitious 
Man to believe, that God did 
any thing, or concern d himſelf 
with the Care of Mankind. 
z. Not all, &c.] No natural 
effects whatever give ſuch Im- 
reſſion of Divine Fear as Thun- 
dier: This is evident by the Ex- 
ample of ſome wicked Emperours; 
who, tho' they were Atheiſts, 
and made themſelves Gods, yet 
by their Trembling and hiding 
themſelves when they heard it, 
_ confeſs'd a greater Divine Power 
than their own. Calo tonantem 
credidimus Jovem, Horat. And 
therefore Lucretius in this Place 
ſays of Epicurus, as if it were a 
Thing extraordinary and peculi- 


ar to him, that even the Sound 


Leſt 


of Thunder made not him ſu. 
esd. The migh Space) 75 @gy, 

9 0 e ty pace] QF u. 
The 8 is in pers 34 
ture 0 ings.Epicurus u- 
eretius after — diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the ALL, and what they 
call, Mundus, the World. The 

Il is the Whole,or the Univerſe ; 
the World, uy a Part of it: 
The Epicureans held the ALL to 
be infinite and eternal, neyer to 
have had a Beginning, and; that 
it will never havean End, and to 


be incapable of Tncreaſs or De- 


creaſe : oo - dns to be fi- 
nite ; to have a Beginnin 
and to be liable to have ts Eng. 
Epicurus call'd the ALL, 705 
oawr ovoy, the Nature of the 
Whole: and in Plutarch n 
dre pbon, the Nature of Beings. 
This 15 what Lucretius calls in 
this Place, Omne immenſum, 
the immenſe All ; and our Tran- 
ſlator, the mighty Space. 

103. His Conqueſt) This is 
that Conqueſt which Virgil cele- 
brates, Georg. 2. v. 490. where he 
fings a Pæan to the Victor Epi- 
curus. . | 
Fcelix qui potuit rerum cogno- 

ſcere ca ; 

| Atq; 


* 
62 


Book I. 


105 


, # Theſe 


Conſider that RR LIGION 
Contrive, promote, and act the 


LUCRETIUS. 
; ſhould. ſtart at theſe bold Truths, and fl 
3 of Impiery : + ws 


d, and will 
eſt Ill. 


By that Dr an A's cruel Altar flow'd 


110 With innocent and royal Virgins Blood: | 
n ei ; 


Atq; metus omnes, & inexora- 
* bile Fatum : ; 
Subjecit pedibus, ſtrepitumq; 

Acheront1s avari. 6 


Happy the Man! alone thrice 


happy he, 

Wh could -thro' groſs Effects 

their Cauſes oo EI , 
wan 5 oy the Deeps 

of Knowledge ſprings. 

Nor vainly Self d inevitable 


Things: ted 
Bur did his Walk of Virtue 
1 
Theo! feb” Alarms of Death 
and Hell below. ' Cowl. 


10s. Leſt you, &c.] In theſe 
24 =; he "bee to ſuſpect that 
Memmius will be ſtartled at this 
impious Doctrine, that tends to 
the Subverſion of Religion, and 
denies the Divine Providence 
he therefore endeavours to buoy 
up his Mind, by telling him that 
the Religion, which acknowledges 
Providence, did often formerly 
uade Men to commit the 
moſt horrid Crimes. To prove 
this, he brings the Example of 
Iphigenia, who, upon the Account 
of Religion, and even by Com- 
mand of the Oracle, was ſacri- 
fis'd to Diana upon her Altar, 
at Aulis, a Port of Bœocia on 
the River Euripus, even her own 
Father aſſiſt ing at the Sacrifice; 
and this was done, ſays he, 


T0o bribe the Gods, and buy a 
Wind for Troy. 


For the Story goes, That Aga- 
memnon, King of Mycenæ and 


Argos, whom the Greeks made 
choice of to command in their 
Expedition againſt Troy, had 
kill d a Favourite Stag, belonging 
to. Diana, who,. inrag'd at it, 
ſent -a Tempeſt among their 
Ships, which torc'd them into the 
Port of Aulis ;. where being de- 
tain'd for ſome time by contrary 
Winds, they at length ſent to 
conſult the Oracle, who told 
them that Diana. would not be 
appeas'd till Iphigenia,the Daugh- 


ter of Agamemnon, was ſacrifis'd 


to that incens'd Goddeſs; and' 
this was accordingly done, ſays 


the Fable, which, as well as what 
is related of Idomeneus, who un- 


der pretence of a Vow, would 
have ſacrific'd his eldeſt Son, took 
Riſe, no doubt, from the Story 
of Jephta, which happened not a 


8 many Years before the 


iege of Troy. 
109. Diana) She was Daugh- 


ter of Jupiter and Latona, and 


born at the ſame Birth with 
Apollo. A Virgin-Goddeſs, 
oſe chief Delight was hun- 
ting of wild $: for which 
reaſon ſhe was called the God- 
deſs of the Woods. She was 
Luna in Heaven, Diana upo 
Earth, and Proſerpina in Hell: 


Hence Dryden, or rather Chau- 


cer, in the Knight's Tale: 


O Goddeſi 


Woodland green, 


To whom both Heav'n, and 
Earth, and Seas are ſeen : 
Queen of the nether Skies, where 
half the Year | 
13 on — 1 and 
- 118nht the gloom 8 , 
gnt | Jy oP Thou 


17 


Un- 


Haunter of the 


4 5 


x , LUCRETIUS. Book I. 
Unhappy Maid l with ſarred Ribbands bound. 
R sL1G10m's: Pride? and holy Garland erown'd ; 
To meet aw undeſerv'd; untimely Fate, ; 
Led by the G:z## cr 4 x Chiefs in Pomp and State: 
113 She ſaw her Farhevby, whoſe Tearsdid: flow: © 
In Streams; dm only Piry he could: ſhew, 
. She ſaw the crafty Prieſt conceal the Knife | 
From him, bleſs'd and prepar d againſt her Life : 
Fh ſaw her Citizens with weeping Eyes | 
120 Unwillingly attend the Sacrifice. | 
Then, dumb with Grief, her Tears did Pity crave ; 
But twas beyond her Father's Power to ſave; | 
Im vain did Inn cence, Yourh,. and Beauty plead; 
In vain the firſt Pledge of his nuptial Bed: pres 
125 She fell: ev now grown ripe for bridal Joy, 
To bribe the Gops, and buy a Wind for T zo r. 
So dy'd this innocent, this royal Maid: | 
Such dev liſn Acts Rervioiow could perſuade! 
- = o_ m_ 2 T bh, ws ons ; 
130 By Poets form 'd, thoſe grave and holy Cheats, 
a May biaſs thee. Ev'n I could — zo 4 We 
A Thouſand Stories to diſtract thy Mind. | 
Invent new Fears, whoſe horrid Looks ſhould frighr, 
And damp thy Thoughts when eager on Delight: A 
Be ba NOTE S. ee 
Thou, Goddeſ; thy triple N ay 
* — — —— Tlegiry o ages fe ov. 
In Heav'n, Earth, Hell, and Sn i. hig. in Aul. v. 1320. 
ev'ry where a Queen. | 
| ' Ilsa che firſt that call'd you Fa- 
111. Sacred Ribbands) It was ther; and the firſt that yon 
the, Cuſtom to dect, and "trim | call'd Child 
up the Victims with Ribbands of 3 | 
ſeveral Colours, and other Gaw- 129. But ſtill, '&c.} Lueretius 
deries, as if they were to be led | once more diſtruſts, leſt Mem- 
to their Nuptials,, not their min giving Colle to the Fa- 
Death. bles o | 


114. Led bythe Grecian Chiefs) | Cerberus, che Puniſhments r 
For ſhe was led to the Altar, by] Deathz6cc. to which he had been 
her own Father Agamemnon, and long accuſtomed, ſhould till be 
his Brother Menelaus, who com- averſeto his Opinions: He there- 
manded the Greeks in the War fore obviares theſe Scrupl 
againſt the Trojans. | — to him, that ali thoſe, 

124. The firſt Pledgel Becauſe | and the like Fables are only the 
She was the Eldeſt of all A meer Inventions of Poets; and 
memnon Children: Thus me that he himſelf could invent o- 
ſays to her Father in Euripides, —ͤ— Ran oe" 

ES 135 But 


the Poets, —·˖ N 


reer 1 . 


FFF r © was 


Book L 
And Reaſon go 

135 — nt if 
Thar afterDearh 
Then Men might fre 
The Poets Tales, a 
Bur now we muſt ſubmit, 


140 Eternal after Death, we know not here. 
We know not yet the Sour; how 'tis 


Whether wich Body born, or elſe infus d: 


” NOT 
133. But if, &c.) In theſe 
24. V. he inſinuates, that ſince the 


dread ofPuniſhments after Death 
roceeds from the Belief of the 
mmortality of the Soul, if it be 
once prov'd that the Soul is mor- 
tal, all that vain Fear will va- 
niſh : But fince the Philoſophers 
have differ d in Opinion con- 
cerning the Soul 3 ſome believing 
it to be born with the Body, an 
to dye with it; others, that it 
exiſts before, and is infus d into 
Bodies at the Moment of their 
Birth; and that being ſeparated 
from the Body by Death, it goes 
down into Hell; or tranimi- 
grates into the Bodies of Beaſts, 
certainly Men would be much 
in the wrong to contemn Provi- 
dence, non Torments 
are reſery'd all chat deſpiſe 


it. 

141. We know, c.] The Opi- 
nions concerning the Soul were 
very different in the Age of Lu- 
cretius. Some of the Antients be- 
liey'd wo _ 8 all 2 
nity, that it is incorporea 
and immortal: Others, that it 
is born with the Body, and cor- 
poreal, and mortal: Plato held 
it to be created from all Eterni 

„and that it was plac d among 
oo Stars; till wn weary of 
celeſtial, and falling in love with 
earthly Things, it infus'd it ſelf 
into Bodies, at the Moment of 
their Birth, Ariſtotle, That ir 
was not created from all Rterni - 


LUCRE 


ir cance 
there's neither 
triumph, then diſdain 


came: Others, 


Souls, 


3 


5, but at the ſame Time with 


PIR 


* 
* 
17 


1 


11 Us. 


. 4 1 
* F ">, — 


their fanſy'd Pain: 
fince Pains we fear 


produc'd ; 

E S. | 
the Body : that is to ſay, that 
it begins to exiſt in Heaven, at 
the time when the Body is 
born, and is the ſame Moment 
infus'd into the Body, and con- 
tinues in it, till it as 2 ; 
from it by Death, and ro- 
turns back to Heaven: but he 
held it to be inco and 
immortal. . Hence others fabled, 
that after Death Souls return in- 
to Heaven, from whence they 
that de- 
ſcend into Hell; but not all into 
the ſame Place : for they ima- 
gined that che Souls of Men 
Who had liv'd wicked Lives, 
were thrown down intoTartarus, 
which they held to be the loweſt+ 
Deep of the Infernal Abodes: 
but that the Souls of thoſe who 
had liv'd well, were receiv'd into 
Elyfium, Others, as Ennius, held 
that the Body return'd into 
Earth, and that the Soul flew 
away into Heaven ; but that the 
Shadows or G which they 
held to be ce Images of 
o into Hell. Pythagoras 
1 the — to yon rom 
all Heernity, to immor- 
tal and inc I, but that af- 
ter Death it goes from Body in- 
to Body, as well of Man as of 
Beaſt : and this is what 

call — gg Tranſmi- 
gration of Souls. But Heracli- 
tus, Democritus, Epicurus, Hi 


—.— Hippo, hales, Hip- 
ide E lo | 


nes, - Parme- 


1 4 


i. 


8 EVUCRETIES.. Bock! 
Whether in Death breath d out into the Air 
She mix confus dly wirh'r, and periſh there; 
| 1345 Or'thro' vaſtShades and horrid Silence go | 
IF To viſit brimſtone Cayes, and Pools — > 
3 Or into Beaſts terires. „ 
As our fam d En x rv s fings, upon whoſe Brow 
The firſt, and freſheſt Crowns of Laurel grow, 8 
150 That ever learned IT r could ſhow: 
: Tho he in laſting Numbers does expreſs- 
SP _ The ſtately Ac & Palaces, 
5 Wich neither So ut nor Bop e er invades; 
5 | Bur certain pale and melancholy Suapzs. 


NOTES. 


and others of the like Gang, | vide it from Germany and 
held the Soul to be born with] France. : 

: the Body, and corporeal, and |. 152. Acherufian Palaces] So 

| mortal Jo with this difference, | call'd from Acheron, one of the 

that Hippo and Thales believ'd | Rivers of Hell, that was feign'd 

it to confiſt of Water; Heratli- to receive the Souls of the Dead. 

tus, Democritus, and Hippar- What our . Tranſlator calls A- 

— chus, of Fire; ſome of the Dif- |cherufian Palaces, his Author 

7 ciples of Thales, of Air; Hip- calls Acherufia Templa, the vaſt 

75 rates, of Fire and Water ; | and ſpatious Places of Hell: 

— of Water and for ſo the Word 8 ſigni- 

Earth; Parmenides, of Earth fie: ; as Templa Ceœli in Te- 

and Fire; Empedocles, of all | rence. is us'd to fignify the im- 

| | the four Elements, Fire, Air, | menſe Tract of the Air; and 

1A + Earth and Water; Critias, of thus too in Lucretius we find 

=_— . Blood, &c. | | Erheris Templa, tronitralia 

[ff 3 + 148; Ennius, upon whoſe N the ſame Sence. 

Tl | ad Brow, &c.] He was a Latin Po-] 153. Which neither, &c.] En- 

' | et, who lived about a hundred | nius, as we obſery'd before, held 

= years before Lucretius z who | the Pythagorean Doctrine of the 

= calls him the firſt of the Latin Tranſmigration of Souls; and 

= | Poets, not that he liv'd before] he affirmed that the Soul of Ho- 

; Co ER Rn any of the others; for Livius| mer was in his Body, But that 

| Andronicus writ Poems before] he might not injure Pluto, he 

* but becauſe he was thg| bequeath'd to the infernal Man- 

rſt of the Latins, that writ an] fions, not the Souls, nor the Bo- 


From 


Epick and Heroick Poem after] dies, but the Ghoſts, Spectres, 
the Example of Homer. He was] Images, or Shadows of the Dead, 
a P orean, as indeed were] whi 8 us, or ſeem- 
mo of the Writers of that Age. | ing to doſo, when we are afl 
150 Italy] A Countrey of | awake, or in our Sickneſs, Arik 
Europe very well known: it lies | a Terrour into our Minds. This fr 
extended in the Shape of a Boot, was the Opinion of Ennius; di 
ween the Adriatick or Gulph | which Lucretius hints at in this T 
of Venice, from the North and | Place, and by the way takes oc- 50 
Eaſt; and the Tyrrhene or Tuſ-|cafion to deride. 7 in 
can Sea from the South: To the] 144. Pale Shades He means de 
North and Weſt the Alps di- Ghoſts or Spectres, W the 
is. |; W r1ents 
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155 From whence he ſaw old Ho « z z's Ghoſt — 
An auguſt du ADA down from whoſe rev rend Eyes, 
While his learn d Tongue Nature's great Secrets told, 


Whole Streams of Tears in gr 
| Therefore I'll fing, to cure theſe 
6 © oN mete our the ci 


160 Why SUN an 
How Bo DIES 


umbers rouPd. . 
wanton Fears, 
cireling Vears: 


began: Bur chiefly this, 


Whence comes the So 1, and what her Nature is: 


What frights her waking Thaught 


s, what cheats her 


When, ſleeping, or diſeas d, ſhe thinks ſhe ſpies (Eyes, 
165 Thin Guos rs in various Shapes about her Bed; 
And ſeems to hear the Voices of the D = a D. | 
I'm ſenſible the L.ar : x is too poor 


To equal the vaſt Riches of the G 107 K 8 
NOTES. 


Antients held to be a third Na- 
ture, of which, together with 
Body and Soul, the whole Man 


ſts. 

155. Old Homer's Ghoſt) Ho- 
mer, the Greek Poet, is too well 
known to need one. ng that 
we can ſay in his Commendati- 
on. But Cicero in Lucullus 
mentions this Dream of Ennius, 
Viſus Homerus adeſſe Poetæ, 
Homer ſeem'd to appear to the 
poet: and in the Dream of 
Scipio, he ſays, Fit enim ferè ut 
cogitationes ſermoneſq; noſt ri 

jant aliquid in, Somno, tale, 
uale de Homero Icribit Ennius, 
e quo videlicet ſæpiſſimè vigi- 
lans ſolebat cogitare & loqui. 
For it often * that our 
Thoughts and Words produce 
in our Sleep ſomething like that 
which Ennius ves of Homer, 
of whom he waking was wont 
frequently to think and ſpeak. 

158, Whole Streams, &c.1 For 
Ennius usd to ſay, . that the 
Ghoſt or Homer, cue ro him 
from Hell, and bitterly weep 
diſcoyer'd to. him the Naruve of 
Things: a Folly, for which Ci- 
cero ſufficiently * * at him 
in his ſecond Book of the Aca- 
demick Queſtions, 


exiſts 


theſe 10. v. wei 
of it: and declares how hard a 


rus 


tore : 
New 


eee 8 * . 
mius from is Fears, he tells 
him in theſe 8.v. that he will diſ- 
pute, not only of the Heavens, 
of the Gods, and of the Genera- 
tion of Things; all which he 
had before promis'd to do; but 
that he will explain befides the 
Nature of the Soul, and whar 
thoſe Things are which affect us 
to that Degree, ſometimes when 
we are awake, ſometimes when 
aſleep, that we think we ſee Per- 
ſons long fince degd, and hear 
them talking to us: from 
whence we believe that the Soul 
after her Separation from 
the Body. 

167. I'm ſenſible, d&c.] Having 


Ne the Argument of the 
Howing 


Work, the Poet in 


the difficulty. 


Task it is to write in Latin 
Verſe the 7 ut of the 
Greeks, that is to fay, of Epicu- 
his Followers; as well 
becauſe of. the Poorneſs of the 
Latif Tongue, as of the New- 
neſs of the Subject: he profeſſes 


however that he is willing to un 
dergo any Labour for the ſake of 
his beloved | 


Memmius, whom hg 


155. Therefore I'll ſing, &c.] 


* * 


has undertaken to inſtruct, 


D 2 177. Theſe 


20 
170 And newy Concepti 


LUCRETIUS. Book 1 


New Matter various Narux z ſtill affords, 


ions ſtill require new Words. 


Yer, in Reſpect ro You, with great Delight 
J meer theſe Dangers ; and I wake all Night, 
Lab'ring fir Numbers, and fit Words to find, 
To make Things plain, and to inflt&t your Mind, 
175 And teach her ro direct her curiets Eye 
Into'coy Nx Tok = 's greateſt Privacy. (Sovrs, 
Theſe Fears, that Darkneſs, Which o'erſpreads our 
Day can't diſperſe; bur choſe eternal Rules, ; 
Which from firm Premiſes true R = ASs o & &raws, 
180 And a deep Infighr into N a To x e's Laws. 
And now let this as the firſt Rule be laid: (Maps. 
Nortrinc was BY THE Gops or NotrinG 


NOTES. 


177. Theſe Fears, &c.] In 
theſe 4 v. the Poet declares, that 
thoſe cauſeleſs and 2 Fears, 
and that inward Darkneſs, which 
Religion and Ignorance have pro- 
duc'd in the Minds of Men, can 
not be diſpel'd and chas'd away 
by any Beams of outward Sun- 


ſhine; but by that Philoſophy. 
. that n aright in . 


Nature of Things, and teaches 
the true Cauſes of them. 


181. And now, &cc. ] At length | 


in theſe 11 v. Ne enters upon his 
Subject, and totally to over- 
throw all Belief of Providenee, 
he endeavours to prove that 
Things were originally made 
without the Help of the Gods; 


and therefore are not govern'd4 


adminiſter'd by them : And 
t he may go on the more ſuc- 
ceſsfully in his Argumentation, 
he firſt of all lays down this 
Principle. That nothing is made 
of ä which he is going 
to prove at large: for he had ta- 
ken notice that the Belief of Pro- 
vidence ſprung from hence: That 
Men had obſerv'd many Things 
upon Earth, and in the Heavens, 
and not being able to diſcover 
the cauſes of them, immediatel 
concluded that the Gods h 


made them out of Nothing : the | 


From 


Falfity of which he undertakes to 
emonſtrate. 

Thus we ſee that Lucretius 
begins his Philoſophy wich the 
=, e the Creation: and we 
ſhall find him you copious in his 
Arguments to juſtify this abſurd 
Opinion, but not one of them 
reaches his * : For, tho' all 
things now riſe from r 
Seeds, and by juſt Degrees: 
tho” they ſpring only at conyeni- 
ent Seaſons of the Year ; yet how 
does this evince that theſe Seeds 
were not the Production of the 
Almighty Word? But to con- 
fute his impious Opinion, and 
demonſtrare that tis impoſſible 
Matter ſhould be ſelflexiſtent; 
that it tan not be & Sraqy mo O29, 
Siſter to the Deity, as Hierocles, 
de Fato &æ Providentia, p. 10. 
ſays, the Platoniſts imagine: it 
is ſufficient to look abroad into 
the World, and ſee that Stones 
and Mud are nor Beings of infi- 
nite Perfection : for whatſoever is 


| ro, ſelf-exiſtent, as Scaliger 


calls the Deity, can have no 
Bounds ſet to its Excellency : 
For what can hinder the utmoſt 
Perfection in that Being which 
depends only on it ſelf? Now 
if he could have 11 that No- 


thing is made of Nothing, Pro- 
| vidence 


Book I. 


eng 


Erom hence proceeds all our Diſtruſt and Fear; 
That many Things in Heav'n and Earth appear, 


Beyond the Ken of vulgar Rx ASONS Eye; 


185 Whoſe Cauſes far remote and hidden ly, 8 


And therefore Men aſcribe them to the DRI r. 
But this once prov d, it gives an open Way 
To Na runs Secrets, and we walk in Day. 
190 How Things are made, and how preſerv d we Il prove, 


Without the Trouble of the Powers above. 4 
If NoTr1ins can be fertile, what Law binds 


All Beings ftill to gen rate their own Kinds 2? 
Why do not all Things variouſly proceed 


195 From ev ry Thing? Whar Uſe of Gmilar Seed? 
. | 5 


Why 


NOTES. 


thrown : but the Reader will ea- 
fily diſcern, that after all his 
t Labour and the bag, 
uſtle he makes, he ine | 
proves no more than what no 
— r=. that 
othing within the Compaſs 
and — of Nature is 
produc'd from Nothing. And 
therefore Lactantius, 2. Inſt. to. 
ſpeaking'of this Argument of the 
picureans, had reaſon to ſay : 
Sin autem intra Nature vires 
contineri voluerit Epicurus, non 
eſſet cum à nobis non laudaretur. 
Conſtat enim ex nihilo nihil fieri 
poſſe Naturæ viribus. If Epicu- 
rus would be content that this 
tion ſhould be interpre- 
Trag: within che Sag dd of 
ings: within t 
Nature, we ſhould- have no rea- 
ſon not to approve it : For it is 
m ot the Stren 
and Power of Nature. Tre 
is not therefore any reaſon to 
fear whatever Arguments can be 
brought againſt the Power of 
God; fince thoſe which the moſt 
3 Wit of Lucretius has 
able to advance, are ſo 
weak: for if his impious Do- 
ctrine could have been defended, 


vidence had at once been 74 


he certainly was capable. of de- 
— SF ::3.*4 


i Pergama dertra 
age" _ ent, certe hac defen- 
d. | 


192. If Nothing, &.] Epicu- 
rus in the Epiſtle to Herodotus 
has comprehended in a few 
Words this firſt Argument 
which Lucretius brings to —__ | 
thing, 8 e cx m br , 
away 3 & ednr® thn) d, 
| arepadrwy J, eD8goFeo ſor * 
- which is exactly what Lucretius 
ſays more at large in theſe 18,v.If 
Things'were produc'd from No- 
thing, then every Thing would 
proceed from every chin there 
would be no need of but 
Men would ſtart up out of the 
Earth, Beaſts and Fiſh would 
drop out of the Sky, &c. Now 
ſince all Things do not proceed 
from all Things, but vertãin pro · 
fe Seeds are neceflary, he right- 
y concludes, That Nothing is - 
produc'd from Nothing. Nor 
indeed can any thing be objected: 
againſt this Argument ,iafanch 
as it extends only ro Things 
within the Power of Nare: 
for ſo far it holds good, but no 
farther, 


— 


210. Be- 


2 ; LUCRETIUS. Bock I. 


Why do not Birds, why Fiſn not riſe from Earth? 
And Men and Trees from Water take their Birth ? 
Why do not Herds and Flocks drop down from Air? 
Wild Creatures and untam'd ſpring ev'ry where ? 

200 The ſame Tree would not riſe from the ſame Root, 
The Cherry would not bluſh in the ſame Fruit : 

. No fixt and conſtant be; bur ev'ry Year (bear. 
Whole N a Tt UR = change, and all Things all Things 
For did not proper Sz= Ds on all Things wait, 

205 How then could this Thing till proceed from that ? 

But now fince conſtant Nature all Things breeds, 
FromMarr=# x, fitly join'd with properSzzDs ; 
Their various Shapes, their diff” rent Properties | 
Is the plain Cauſe why all from all can't riſe, 

210 Beſides, why is ripe Corn in SUMME R found? 
Why not bald WiN TER with freſh Roſes crown'd ? 
Why not his Cups o'erflow with new-preſs'd Wine ? 
Why ſweaty Aurum x only treads the Vine? 

Bur becauſe SEEDS, to vital Union caſt, - + 

215 Spring, and appear, but while the Seaſons laſt ; (bear, 

While Mother EARTH has Warmth and Strength to 
And can with Safery rruſt her infant Buds to the mild Air. 

Things made of Nortr1ns would at once appear 
At any Time, and Quarter of the Year, 

220 Since there's no S E ED, whoſe Nature might remit, 

And check their Growth, until the Seaſon's fir, 
Beſides, no Need of Time for Things to grow: 
For Time would be a Meaſure e' en roo flow : 


NOTES. 


210. Beſides why, &c.] The tion in one Seaſon of the 
preceding Argument to prove | Year than in another, to produce 
that Nothing is made of No- any Thing out of Nothing ? 
thing, was brought from the | This Argument likewiſe holds 
firſt Riſe and Beginning of | good, taking it to extend no far- 
Things: He now in 12. v. proves | ther than to Things within the 
the ſame Propoſition by another | Strength of Nature, | 
Argument, drawn from the con- | 216, While, &cc.] He means 
Kant and never changing Effects | in the Spring; the Seaſon 
of the Seaſons in which the | When firſt the tender Blades 
things are brought forth. For | of Graſs appear, 

that yet the Blaſts 
r 


why ſhould Roſes be produc'd | And Buds, 
pes in Au- | Stand at the door of Life, and 


only in che Spring, why Fruits | of Eurus fear, 
ra 
tumn, and not any or all of them | doubt to cloath the Year. 


Bur 


in Summer, and 


in Winter, if Matter contributed | - Dryd. . 
nothing to their Production, | 222, Befides, no need, &c.] His 
ſince * is not a greater dif- Argument, contained m 
9 Vs 


_— 


bock l. 


Nene 
Zut in one Inſtant, if from No ud x began, 


. 


225 A Shrub might be a Tree, a Boy a Man. 

Bur this is NT Each _ age — 5 
Things grow from certain SEEDS by j egrees - 
And — keep their Kind: And hence we know 
That Things from proper Matter riſe and gro-wv; 
230 By proper Matter fed, and nouriſh'd tos. 
Again; the Earth puts forth no gawdy Flow'rs, 

Unleſs impregnared with timely Show'rs”: 

And living Creatures roo, .that ſcarce receive 
Supplies of Food; nor can beger, nor live. 

235 Wherefore tis better to conclude there are 
Many FIRST Common: BOD IEs every where, 
Which join d, as Letters Words, do Things compoſe, 
Than that from NorRHING any Thing aroſe. 
 Befides; why does weak Naturs make ſuch ſmall, 


3 40 Such puny Things for Men? Why not ſo tall, 


That 


NOTES. 


9. v. is brought from the natu- 
ral Growth of Things. For if 
Things were made of Nothing, 
what hinders them from grow» 
ing bigger out of Nothing like- 
wiſe? And thus there would 
be no Need of Time for them to 
atrain to the Height of their Per- 
fection, and Fullneis of Growth: 
at leaſt, in a Moment of Time, 
a new · born Babe might ſtart up 
into a turdy Youth, &c. For 
Things grow ſlowly and by De- 
prees, becauſe they are encreas'd 
y a certain Matter, and by cer- 
tain Principles, which in one In- 
ſtant of Time can neither be aſ- 
ſembled, diſpos'd in due Order, 
nor join d together. Since there- 
fore all Things are nouriſh'd 
and grow by the Help of proper 
Seeds, they muſt of Neceſſity be 
produc'd from proper Seeds like- 
wiſe. This Argument too is va- 
lid, provided ſtill it be not ex- 
tended to Things above the Pow- 
er of 1 U % 3 
231. ain, d art * C. 
Theſe 8 4 contain his 8 
A ent, which he has taken 
from the Neceſſity of Food and 
Nouriſhment, and is no leſs co- 


gent than the others. For fince 
the Earth can bring forth No- 
thing without Rain; and fince 
Animalz, when depriv'd of Food 
and Nouriſhment, can neither 

ropagate their Kinds, nor even 
upport their own Lives; who 
can be ſo weak as to believe, that 
either Animals, or the Fruits of 


the Earth are produc'd out of 


Nothing, it being moſt evident 
that Matter is eſſentially neceſſa- 
ry for the Production and Nou- 
riſhment of all Things? Nay, 


we ought rather to conclude, 


that there are certain®Seeds, of 
which P are compos'd, as 
Words are of Letters. 

239. Beſides, why, &c.} His 
fifth Argument, in theſe 14 v. 
is taken from the fixt and deter- 
minate Size and Duration of 
Things: For if Men, for Ex- 


ample,were produc'd of Nothing, 
whence comes it to pals that they 


are conſtantly ſo weak and little? 
Whence proceeds this Shortneſs 
of Life, and the other Inconve- 
niences and Imperfections of 
Mankir\d ? But admit that Men 


proceed from certain Seeds, and 
of a certain Matter, and all thoſe 


Things 


2 8*„8ö — 
— x —— 
* 


24 


tur 7 3 36 +5 Hl 
Thar while they wade thro Seas and ſwelling Tides, 


Book, 1, 


Th' aſpiring Waves ſhould hardly touch their Sides > 
| Why not ſo ſtrong, that they with Eaſe might rear 
The hardeſt Rocks, and throw them thro the Air? 


245 Why caꝶ not ſhe preſerve them in their Prime, 


Above the Pow'r of all- devouring TIA 

Why wanton Chiſdhood ends in youthful Rage, 

And Youtþ falls ſwiftly into doating Age > 

Bur becauſe Things on certain 8 EADS depend, 
250 For their firſt Riſe; Continuance and End. 

Therefore unfruitful No x AN 6 Nothing breeds; 

Since all Things owe their Life to proper 8 x EUS. 

| Laftly, Experience tells us that wild Roots, 

Better d by Art and Toil, bear noble Fruits. 


N O 


Things will be eafily accounted 


for, and even appear neceſſary 
and unavoidable. + 
This Argument holds good 
with the ſame Reſtriction as the 
former ; but not without ſome 
Diſtinction : For Nature ſeems 
to have preſcrib'd no Bounds to 
the Size of Tome inanimate 
Things : Fire, for Example, if 
continue to os ; it with 
Nil more and more Fuel, it ſtill 


grows bigger and bigger: But to 


all Things that have Life, ro 
Plants as well as Animals, Na- 
ture has fixt certain Bounds of 
Growth and Magnitude: For 
Things grow by the Strength of 
Natural Heat only; which leſ- 
ſens by Degrees, when either thro 
Failure of Strength, or the Op- 
tion of Contraries, it can dif- 
uſe and ſpread it ſelf no farther: 
Beſides, it decays and grows weak 
with Age. | | i 
240. Why not, &c.] Lucretius 
ſeems to allude to the Fable of 
Polyphemus: of whom Virgil, 
En. 3. v. 364. 
rad iturque per æquor 
Jam r a ans, a. Fluctus 
latera ardua tinxit. 
=——— TP hro' Seas he ſtrides, 
And ſcarce the topmoſt Billows 
touch'd his Sides. p 


- 


T# S. 
243. Why not, &c.]) As the 

Giants were feign'd to be: of 

whom, Virgil, Georg. I. y. 288. 


3 conati imponere Pelio 


am 
Scilicet & Oſſæ frondoſum in- 
volvere Olympum, 


Oſſa on Pelion they thrice ſtrove 
to caſt, | 

And on them would have heap'd 

Olympus roo at laſt. 


But this Fable of the Giants 
„N pay Goes * not in- 
ven e. Greeks, but came 
from' the Eaſtern Nations; and 
aroſe from the true Story of the 
buildin gr _ 3 of _ 
» 233 EI 75 rien C. 
The Poet had oblerv 5 — 
Corn, Trees, Flowers, are 
improv'd and better d by human 
Induſtry; Yrom whence he brings 
his fixth and laſt Argument, to 
N Nothing is made of 
. and ons thus in 
theſe 8, v. All this is occafion'd 
by certain hid. Seeds, For 
what would Induſtry and La- 
bour avail, if thoſe Things were 
produc'd from Nothing? Ir 


| would indeed be vain and uſeleſs: 


And whoſvever ſhould under- 


Dryd. | take to cultivate Nothing 1 
| 0 


FP * 
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255 Whence we conclude, that SE RDS of Bo DIAS ly 
In EAR TAH's cold Womb, which, ſer at Libe : ; 
By breaking of the Clods, in which they lurk, - 
Spring briskly up, and do their 1 1 Work. 
For, were there none, tho we no Help afford, 
260 Things would be better'd of their own Accord: 
| Belfides; as Nor Nature's Power creates; 
So DRA A diſſolves, but nor annihilares. 
For could the S unSTANCES of BoDIEsõ dy, 
They preſently would vaniſh from our Eye; 
265 And, wirhour Force diſſolving, periſh all; 
And filently into their Nor HIN fall, 
Bur now fince Things from SEE Ds eternal riſe ; 
Their Parts well join'd and firted ;NoTri1ns dies, > 
Unleſs ſome Force break off the the nar'ral Ties, 


270 


If all Things, over which long Years prevail, 
Did wholly periſh, and their MarTrz x fail, 


How could the Pow'rs of all-kind Vz x » breed 
A conſtant Race of An'mals to ſucceed ? 
Or how the EAR x x eternally ſupply, 


275 With conſtant Food, each his Necetiity ? 


do Nothing, Nay, what can 
hinder Plants, that are produc'd 
from Nothing, from improving 
and growing every Year more fair 
and fruitful of their own accord ? 

261. Befides : as Nothing, &c.] 
Hitherto Lucretius has _ 
ving, That Nothing is made of 
Nothing. But now, in theſe 2. v. 
he propoſes another Principle 
which is a Conſequent of the for- 
mer: viz. That nothing is anni- 
hilated, or reduc'd into Nothing. 

263. For could og” In theſe 
7. v. he brings his firſt Argu- 
ment againſt the Annihilation of 
Things, and reaſons to this Pur- 
poſe, from the common Reſolu- 
tion of Compound Bod ies. For, ſays 
he, if Things reſolv'd into No- 
ching, or were mortal in all their 
Parts, there would be no need 
of Force or Violence to diſſolve 
any of them: But as every 
Thing would be produc'd, and 
appear on a ſuddain, without the 


Endeayour or Force of any other 


How 


thing; ſo without the Force or 
Violence of any other thing like- 
wiſe, every thing would periſh, 
not oy 3 Diſſolution of its 
Parts; but withdrawing from our 
Eyes,would yaniſh away in a Mo- 
ment of Time, and thus reſolve 
into Nothing. For the Reaſon 
_ Force is requiſite to diſſolve 
each Thing is, becauſe it conſiſts 
of Seeds that remain after its Diſ- 
ſolution. 

270. If all Things, &c.] His 
ſecond Argument, to prove that 
Nothing is reduc'd into Nothin 
is contained in theſe 15, v. Ani- 
mals, ſays he, which, as I have 
already prov'd, are not made out 
of Nothing, are born daily, and 
dy daily: The Fountains per- 
petually ſupply Waters, of which 
Rivers and the Sea conſiſt, &c. 
Now whence could all theſe 
Things proceed, if there were 
not ſome immortal Seeds, that 
remain after the Diſſolution of 
the Bodies ? _ who is ſo wy 


p 
6 2 1 CENT 
8 — — — 


280 Had quite conſum'd. 


me nnn — RopkT 
How could the Springs and Rivers flow ſo far, 


- And fill a Sea ? 


ow could rh' Air feed each Star? 


For whatſoe er could into No THIN G waſte, 
Thar infinite Space of Time already paſs d 


Bur if thoſe Bop 1 Es, which compoſe this A x x, 
Could for ſo many Ages paſt endure ; ; 
They are immortal, and from Death ſecure ; 


And therefore cannor into 


Nor RHIN 0 fall. 


285 Again: the ſame Force ev'ry Thing would break, 


Were not the Union made more ſtrong or weak ; 


By 


NOTES. 


of Senſe, as not to grant that the 
firſt Matter of Things, if it 
were ſometimes ſubject to periſh 
muſt have been totally conſum 
in the infinite Succeſſion of 
Mears, 7 has paſs'd away ſince 
the Beginning of Things; inſo- 
much that nothing of it would 
be now left to repair and renew 
the Things thatare daily dying? 
_ 277. How th' Air feed each 
Star] For the Epicureans held 
that the Sun and Stars were 
Fires, that requir'd Nouriſh- 
ment to feed and keep alive their 
Flames : and that they were nou- 
Tifl'd by the Vapours and Exha- 
lations that riſe from the Earth 
and Sea, Nor was this the Opi- 
nion of Epicurus only, but of the 
Stoicks likewiſe. Nay, we may 
Trace this Belief even to before 
the Age of Zeno. 

Bur to anſwer this Queſtion of 
Lucretius, and give a probable 
Reaſon of the perpetual Supply 
of Waters to Fountains and Ri- 
vers, we may have Recourſe ro 
the Invention that Cowley found 
our to juſtify his | 


e———— Etern a]Fountain of all 
aves, 
Where their vaſt Court the Mo- 
ther Waters kee 
And — 1 % Moons in 


Silence 


and eſtabliſh an Ab or d 
Gulph of Waters, into which the 


Sea diſcharges it ſelf, as Rivers 
do into the Sea ; and thus there 
is .a perpetual Circulation of 
Water, like that of the Blood 
in human Bodies: and this Lu- 
cretius himſelf owns in ſome 
meaſure, Book 6. v. 627. For to 
refer the Original of Fountains 
to Condenſation, and afterwards 
to a Diſſolution of Vapours un- 
der the Earth, is one of the moſt 
unphiloſophical Opinions in all 
Ariſtotle. Beſides, ſuch an A- 
byſs of Waters is very agreeable 
ro the Scriptures ; for Jacob bleſ- 
ſes Joſeph with the Bleflings of 
the Heavens above, and with the 
Bleflings of the Deep beneath; 
that is, with the Dew and 
Rain of Heaven, and with the 


Fountains and Rivers that ariſe | 


from the one : and conforma- 
bly to this, Eſdras asks, What 
Habitations are in the Heart of 
the Sea, and what Veins in the 
Root of the Abyſs ? Thus too at 
the End of the Deluge, Moſes 
— 5 9 — God ſtopt the Window: 
of Heaven, and the Fountain; 
of the Abyſs. 

235. Again the ſame, &c.) In 
theſe 13. v. he urges his third Ar- 
gument, and ſays, that'tis evident, 
that Nothing is annihilated, be- 
cauſe the ſame Force is not ſuffi- 
cient to diſſolve all Things, For 
it is in vain for any Man to ob- 
ject, that the ſame Force can not 
diſſolve all Things, becauſe the 


Principles of Bodies are join d to- 
| P "+ $7007 45 27 "her 
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By their immortal SEEDS: Nay, more than that; 
One ſingle Touch would be the Stroke of FATE. 
For Things, where no eternal 8 RE Us are found, 
290 Would ſtrait diſſolve, and dy with any Wound. 
But ſince the 8 EE U s eternal, and the Frame 
Of Bo DIE, and their Union not the ſame; 
Things may ſecure, and free from Danger ſtand, 
Until ſome Force, driv'n by an envious Hand, ö 
295 Proportion'd to the Texture, break the Band. 
Thus DRAT E diſſolves alone; DRA E breaks the 
And ſcatters Things to their firſt S= Es again. (Chain, 
Laſtly, when Father &r » kindly _ | 
On fertile Mother E a « T R his ſeminal Show'rs, 
300 They ſeem to periſh there: Bur ſtrait new Juice 
er, and various Herbs and Trees produce, (ſhoot, 
Whoſe Trunks grow ſtrong, and ſpreading Branches 
Look freſh, and green, and bend beneath their Fruit. 
Theſe Nouriſnment to Man and Beaſt do prove; 
305 Hence our Towns fill with Vouth; with Birds each 
Who ſit, and ſing; and in 4 num rous Throng, (Grove, 
With new-fledg'd Wings clap, and applaud the we 
| e 


NOTES. 


ether by different Textures : | becauſe there are many Things, 

or what would that Diſparity | which, as they diſſolve, vani ſh 
of Texture avail, when even the | both from our Sight, and Touch 
Principles themſelves, if they | to that Degree, rhat they ſeem 
can be reduc'd into Nothing, are | totally to periſh, he, in theſe 
not able to refiſt, ox hold good, | 18. v. obviates that Objection, 
even againſt the lighteſt Touch? | and ſhews, that ever the Rain, 
But admitting there are certain | which, when it falls upon the 
Principles, which are eternal, then Earth, dries away, and chiefly 
indeed a Reaſon. may be given | may ſeem to vaniſh, does not ne- 
from the Diffimilitude of their | vertheleſs periſh, but 2 
Contexture with one another, | Matter for the Growth of alt 
why the ſame Force is not alike | manner of Plants and Trees; 
ſufficient to diflolve all Things, | and to enable them to bri 

291. And the Frame, &cc.] For | forth their ſeveral Fruits in 
the Eternity of the Seeds alone | Abundance, for the Nowuriſt- 
would fignify nothing, unleſs | ment and Support of Men, Birds 
there were a Diffimilitude of | and Beaſts : We can not there- 
them likewiſe, without which | fore believe, that the leaſt Par» 
there can be no Union or Con- | ticle of the Showers intirely pe- 
nexion of Things: And there-| riſhes, fince ſo many excellent 
fore tho* the firſt Bodies were | Things are renew'd and repair'd 


eternal, yet the 1 by them. Laſtly, he contlu 
on 


would not, for that Reaſon only | that Nothing returns to N 
remain intire one Moment of thing, ſince Nature produces om 
Time. Thing out of another; and ne- 

298. Laſtly, when, &c.] But | ver any Ty new; but _ 
k 2 


| Inviſible to the Eye. Firſt, of 


— eee rer Kat 


Theſe fat our Cattle, that diſtended ly 

On fertile Banks, their ſprightful Young ones by, 
310 Rev ling on Milk, which their ſwoln Udders yield, 

Grow gay, and brisk, and wanton o er the Field. 

And therefore Bo DIES can not fall to No ux, 

Since one Thing ſtill is from another brought 

By prov dent Natures, who lets Nor HIN riſe, 
315 Nor Be, except from ſomething elſe that dies. 

Now fince we have by various Reaſons taught, 
That No rt HIN riſes from, or falls to No uo Rx; 
Left you diſſent, becauſe theſe 8 = z ys muſt ly 
Beyond the Ken, ev'n of the ſharpeſt Eye: 


320 Know there are Bodies, which no Eye can ſee, 


Yer them, from their Effects, we grant to B E. 
For firſt the WIN Þ s diſturb the Seas, and tear 


The ſtouteſt Ships, and chaſe the Clouds thro Air: 


Some- 


NOTES, 


Uſe of the Matter of another 
Thing that had been diſſolv'd 
before. See the Note on v. 957. 
of Book II. : | 
14. Lets nothing riſe, &c ] 
This agrees with the Maxim of 
Ariſtotle, lib. 1. de generat. & 
corrupt. He f, ans i 
reis, 3 e yiveors, d M hoe. 
The Corruption of one Thing is 
the Generation of another, and. 
the Generation of one Thing is 
the Corruption of another. 
316. Now fince, &c. ] But 
that he may not diſpute to no 
Purpoſe, while his Memmius will 


perhaps diſtruſt the Validity of | 
all the Arguments he has hither- 


to brought to eſtabliſh his A- 
toms; becauſe thoſe eternal 
Principles and Seeds of Things, 
in themſelves,and apart from the 
Bodies which they compoſe, are 
imperceptible to the Sehſe, and 
by reaſon of their Exility too 
ſmall and ſubtile not to eſcape 
the Sight, even of the ſharpeſt 
and moſt piercing Eye, he brings 
ſeveral Inſtances of- corporeal 
Subſtances, to which no Man de- 
nies an Exiſtence, tho” they are 


the Wind, in 33. v. whoſe Force | 


and Violence, ſays he, whoever 
throughly confiders, how it toſ- 
ſes and diſturbs the Sea, with 
what Fury it drives the Ships, &c. 
will acknowledge it to be cor 
real, tho' no Eye could ever Tie: 
cover its Particles ; and this too 
the more readily, if he reflects, 
that Winds ruſh on in the ſame 
manner, as rapid Rivers do, 
when their Waters are ſwoln 
with Rain, and bear before them 
whatever oppoſes their Courſe, 
and that Rivers are Bodies, the 
Senſes themſelves moſt plainly 
demonſtrate. Virgil ſeems to 
have imitated this Deſcription of 
a ſtormy Wind, in the firſt 
Eneid, v. 86. and Lucan, lib. «, 
322. For firſt, &c.] Virgil 
Georg. 1. V- 318. deſcribes the 
Force of the Wind in like man- 
ner : | 
Omnia ventorum concurrere 
prælia vidi; i 
Quæ gravidam late ſegetem 2 
radicibus imis 
Sublime expulſam eruerent : ita 
turbine nigro 
Ferret hyems culmumque leyem, 
ſtipulaſque volantes. 


Oft 
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Sometimes thro humble Plains their vi lent Courſe 
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325 They bend, and bear down Trees with mighry Force ; 
Sometimes they riſe ſo high, their Strength ſo great, 
With furious Storms they lofty Mountains beat, 


And tear the Woods. 


Theſe muſt be Bo DIES, tho' unſeen they be, 
330 Which thus diſturb Heav'n, Earth, and Air, and Sea: 
Which hardeſt Rocks, and Oaks, and all Things tear. 
And ſnatch them up in Whirlings thro the Air: 5 
They all ruſn on as headlong Rivers flow, 


Oft hows I ſeen a ſuddain Storm | 


ariſe 

From all the warring Winds that 
ſweep the Skies; 

The heavy Harveſt from the 
Root 1s torn, 

And, whirl'd aloft,” the lighter 
Stubble born : > 

With ſuch a Force the flying 
Rack is driv'n ; | 

And ſuch a Winter wears the 
Face of Heav'n. D 


And Georg. III. v. 196. 


Qualis, Hyperboreis Aquilo cum 
denſus ab oris | 

Incubuit; Scythiæque hyem 
atque arida differt | 

Nubila : tum ſegetes altæ cam- 

piqz nutantes * 

Lenibus horreſcunt flabris, ſum- 
mæque ſonorem 

Dant Sylvæ, longiq; urgent ad 
littora fluctus: 

Ille volat, ſimul arva fuga, ſi- 
mul æquora verrens. 


TS > CES V 00-7 


Like Boreas in his Race, when 
ruſhing forth 

He ſweeps the Skies, and clears 
the cloudy North; 

The waving Harveſt bends be- 
neath his Blaſt, 

The Foreſt ſhakes, the Groves 
their Honours caſt: 

He flies aloft, and with impe- 


mz N 5 3 3 ws 
; urſues the foaming ourges to 
the Shore, Dryd, 


ft 


Swoln big with falling Show'rs, or melting Snow ; 
NOTES. | 


„They all, &c.) Thus 
roo? Virgil deſcribes 1 Rapi- 
dity of the Po, Georg. 1. v. 481. 


Proluit inſano contorquens vor- 
tice Sylvas 

Fluviorum Rex Eridanus, cam- 
posque per omnes 

Cum ſtabulis Armenta trahit— 


Then rifing in his Might, the 
King of Floods 

Ruſh'd thro* the Foreſts, tore 
the lofty Woods, 

And rouling onward with a 


ſweepy Swa 
Bore Houſes, Riede and lab'ring 
Hinds away. Dryd. 


And the Violence of a Torrent, 
Aneid. II. V. 308. | 


—— ——- Ceu rapidus montano flu- 
mine torrens 

Sternit agros, ſternit-ſata lata, 
boumque labores, 

Præcipiteſque trahit Sylvas: ſtu- 
pet inſcius alto 

Accipiens ſonitum ſaxi de vertice 
paſtor. b 


Thus Deluges, deſcending on the 
Plains, . 

Sweep o'er the yellow Year, de- 
ſtroy the Pains | 

Of lab'ring Oxen, and the Pea- 
ſants Gains ; 

Unroot the foreſt Oaks, and 
bear away 

Flocks, Folds, and Trees, an un- 
diſtinguiſh'd Prey: 5 


ret —— > "= = 


— © a, 
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335 And Rocks and Trees o'erturn, and weighty Beams - 
And whirl their conquer'd Prey in rapid rh 4; 
1 Bridge can r* 12 the Stream controul; 
t grows more wild, and fierce, and beats t he Mole. 
Ruin and Noiſe attend Where er it flows, 

340 It rouls great Stones, and breaks what dares oppoſe, 
So ruſh the Blaſts of Wix, which, like a Flood, 
Which way ſo e er they tend, drive Rocks and Wood 
And all before them: Sometimes upward beer 
In rapid Turns, and whirl them in the Air. 

345 Tis certain then, theſe Wi s, that rudely fight, 

Are Bop Is, tho roo ſubtile for our Sight; 
Since they do work as ſtrong, as furious grow, 
As rapid Streams, which all gram Bo DIES, do. 
| The num'rous ODovu  s too, whole Smells delight, 

350 And pleaſe the Noſe, are all roo thin for Sight. 

We view not Hear, nor ſharpeſt Col ns, which wound 
The render Nerves: Nor can we ſee a Sound. 

Yer theſe are Bop ixs, for they move the Szws =; 
And ſtrait ſweer Pleaſures, or quick Pains commence ; 

355 They ſhake the Nerves, Now whatfoc'er does Toucn, 
Or can be Tovucn'y, is Bopr, muſt be granted ſuch. 

Beſides ; freſh Cloaths, expanded near the Main, 


Grow wet ; but by the Sun are dry'd again : 


Yer 


"NOTES. 


The Shepherd climbs the Cliff, 


and ſees from far | 
The waſteful Ravage of the wa- 


try War. 
” Dryd. 


349. The num'rous, 8c.) In 
theſe 8. v. he farther reaches, 
that it is but reaſonable to allow, 
that there may be in Nature 
certain corporeal Principles, im- 
perceptible to the Sight: Since 
all Men confeſs, that there are 
ſuch Things, as Odours, Sounds, 
Heat, and Cold, tho' no Man 
ever ſaw any of them: And yer 
who doubrs but that all of them 
are Bodies, fince they affect, an 
move the Senſes, an 3 
ly touch them? For the Epicu- 
reans held that whatever could 
touch, or be touch'd, that and 
that only was truly a Body, Thus 
Ariſtotle, lib. 4. Phyf. auſc. 


Twp, ot0v) drs wav d 1 * 

ey believe whatever can be 
touch'd, to-be a Body, Hence 
Epicurus in Laertius, lib. 10. 
calls the Void. which 1s 'd 
to Body, a Nature free from 
Touch. Which Opinion Lucre- 
tius follows in this Verſe ; 


Tangere enim & tangi niſi Cor- 
pus nulla poteſt res. | 


Nought but a Body can be 
touch'd, or touch, 


357. Beſides freſh, &c,] He 


d | brings another Example of an 


invifſible Body, in theſe 6. v. 
Water. ſays he, is a Body, and 
yet Experience teaches, that it is 
ſometimes divided into Particles 
too ſmall to be ſeen. Linnen or 


Woollen Cloaths, ſpread abroad 
near 


Book I. 
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Yer what Eye ſaw when firſt the Moiſture ſate? 


360 


Or when it coſe, and fled before the Hear ? 


Therefore we muſt conclude, the Drops t have been 
Diſſalv'd to Parts, roo ſubrile to be ſeen. 


Nay more : *Tis certain, ev'ry circling Year 
The Rings, which grace rhe Hands, diminiſh 


L 
there: 


365 Drops hollow Stones; and, while we plough, the Share 


Grows leſs: The Streets, by often 


treading, wear. 


The brazen Statues, that our Gates adorn, 
Shew their right Hands diminiſh'd much, and worn; 
By Touch of choſe that viſit or paſs by, 
370 Tis certain from all theſe ſome Parts muſt fly; 
But when thoſe Bodies part, or what they be, 


Malitious NATURE 
Laſtly: Not ev'n the 


ants not Powꝰ r to ſee. 
arpeſt Eye cer ſees 


What Parts, to make Things grow by juſt Degrees, 


Na- 


NOTES. 


near the Sea, will grow damp, 
and the Hear of the Sun will dry 
them again: yet no Man ever 
ſaw thoſe Particles of Water ei- 
ther riſing from the Sea, and fix- 
ing themſelves in the Cloaths, or 
retiring from the 

363. Nay more, &c. ] In theſe 
10. v. he gives ſeveral other In- 
ſtances to the ſame Effect: Rings 
pub thin with long wearing: 

rops of Rain, by often falling 
on Stones, will make them hol- 
low: the Pavements of the Streets 
wear with treading on them : 
Nay, we ſee that even Braſs Sta- 
tues will wear with frequent tou- 
ching. Now from all theſe 
Things, thus worn and diminifh- 
ed, certain corporeal Particles 
muſt fly away: tho' whoever 
ſees them muſt be ſharper ſighted 
than, aut Aquila, aut Serpens 
N ==" : either an Eagle, or 
a Serpent. 


364. The Rings, &c.) Ovid 
ſays this admirably well in lib. 4. 
de Pont. Epiſt, 10. 


Gutta cavat lapidem,Fonk umitur 
annulus uſu. 
Et teritur preſſa vomet adun- 
cus humo, 


Eye. 


Which he moſt certainly took 
from our Author. 

367. Brazen Statues) He ſpe. 
of the Images of the Turelar or 
Guardian Gods, whoſe right 
Hand whoever came into the 
City, or went out of it, was 
wont to kiſs, boni ominis cauſa, 
for good Lucks ſake, Yer I know 
not. one fingle Paſſage in any of 
the antient Authors, that men- 
tions or confirms this Cuſtom ; 
bur it is ſo plainly deſcrib'd here, 
that we have no Room left to 
doubt of it. Why the Antients 
us'd to kiſs the right Hand ra- 
ther than the Left, Varro teach- 
es, in Excerpt. ex Servio in 
I. 5 N jap | L 8 

73. Lait iy, not, &c. In Ee 
la Place he teaches, in 8. v. 
that certain 2 Particles 
are added to Things that grow 
and increaſe, and taken from 
thoſe that decreaſe and diminiſh ; 
bur that thoſe Particles too a 
inviſible even to the tha & 

Epicurus has ex elf'd 4 all 
this very briefly in the Epiſtle ro 
Herodotus : @&y T kid @ wh 
dran ce d rot; the Atoms 


have no Magnitude: Ju- 
rere 78  ATou@* BED . 
: or 


from all Impulſe by Touch: or, 


| 
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375 NaTuRE does add; nor what ſhe takes away, 
When A d x ſteals ſoftly on, and Things decay. 


Nor what the Salt, to ſet 


the Waters free, 


Frets from the Rocks, and beats into the Sea: | 
Tis certain then, that much which Na t u x x does, 


380 She works by Bop Es, undiſcern'd by us. 


Let Bop ES do nor fill wn Place ; 


For beſide thoſe, there is 


A Voip. This known, 


an EMPTY SPACE, 
this Notion form'd aright, 


Will bring to my Diſcourſe new Strength and Light: 
385 And reach you plaineſt Methods to deſcry 


. of PRILOSO Rx. 


for an Atom is not viſible to the 
Senſe, But Democritus believed 
that ſome Atoms may be very 


big. 5 

"5 Yet Bodies, &c. ] Ha- 
ving thus prov'd that there are 
certain corporeal Principles of 
Things, he is now going to en- 
ter upon another Subject, and in 
6. V. teaches, that, in the Uni- 
verſe, there is another Thing be- 
fides Body, that is, a Void: 
which Void he thus defines, a 
Place untouch'd, and empty, 
that is to ſay, a Space that net 
ther touches, nor is touch'd, that 
can neither act, nor ſuffer. Thus 
in Book III. v. 781. he ſays, 


Or elſe becauſe, like empty 
Space, tis ſuch : 

As is ſecure from Stroke, and 
ree from Touch. 


Laertius, lib. 10. ſays, that Epi- 
curus call'd the Void an intangi- 
ble Nature, and a Region. Em- 
piricus, lib. 2. ady. Phyſ. ſays, 
that tis call'd an intangible Na- 
ture, becauſe of its being exempt 


to uſe the Words of Arnobius, 
lib. 7. adv. Gent. quod omni 
tactu fit incontigua, that is to 
ſay, becauſe it makes no Refiſt- 


ance to Touch. Thus Epicurus, 


and Lucretius, call that only a 


Void, which is incorporeal in 
its Nature, that is, which can 
act Nothing, nor ſuffer Nothing; 
but my ields a free Paſſage 
thro? it if to all Bodies. Now 
Empiricus ſays, that they call'd 
this intangible Nature, a Void, 
becauſe it is deſtitute of Body; 
a Space, becauſe it contains Bo- 
dies; and a Region, becauſe Bo- 


dies are moy'din it. Thus Ari- 


ſtotle, 3 Phyſ. 7. defines the 
Void, A Place in which Nothin 

is: that is to ſay, as he himſelf 
explains it, a Place in which No- 
thing corporeal, no Body is. He 
goes yet farther, and * that 
it is a Property of the Void to 


be full and empty: full, when it 


is fill'd with Body; empty, when 
it is yoid of all Body : almoſt in 
the ſame Senſe, as we commonly 
ſay a Veſſel is full, when it is 
fill'd with any Liquor: but emp- 
ty, when there is no Liquor in 
it: unleſs in the * Veſſel, 
the Air, which is a Body, ſup- 

lies the Place of the Liquor ; 
— which means the Veſſel is not 
intirely empty; but would be 


empty, if neither the Air, nor 


any other Body came into by 

This being premis'd, will help 

us to underſtand the following 

Arguments of Lucretius, by 

which he ſtrives to prove that 

there is a Void in the — 
Te 
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Vord is Seact INT ANGER: This ptov'd 3 | 

For were there none, no Body could be me)]. 
Becauſe where er the preſſing Motion göes, 6 

390 It ſtill muſt meet with Stops, ſtill meet with Forts: 8 
'Tis natural to Bodtzs to oppoſe. | 

Fo that to move would be in vain to try; 

But all would fixt, ſtubborn and movelefs ly : 


2 y 


Becauſe no yielding Bovy could be found, | 
395 Which firſt ſhould move, and give the other Ground. 


1 But 
NOTES, 


387. A Void; &c.] The firſt }crowded.to ſuch a Degree, that 
Argument to prove à Void is | not only Nothing in the whole 
contained in theſe 15. v. and the 3 e could be mov'd from its 
better to comprehend the Forc Place; bur it would be eren im- 
of it, imagin' the Univerſe. if poſlible ro i ER Reaſon, and ex- 
there be no void or empty Space] Plain how any Thing can be ge- 
interſpers'd in it, to be a vaſt nerated: becauſe a local Motion 
Heap of Matter,throng'd.crowd- - ny, neceffary for the 
ed, conſtipated, and wedg'd in 3 en er 3 and 
on all Parts to ſuch a Degree, as] Without a Void chere can be ng 
not to be capable of receiving in- Motion whatever: 8 
to its Bulk the leaſt Corpuſcle| eve any more than do thoſe 
Flinrs and Shells, that are ſome- 
times found in the very Heart of 
huge Stones. and in the Entrails 
of the hardeſt Rocks. Ariſtor 
in 4, Phyſ. 6. offers almoſt thi 
ſame Argument, which He had 
collected from Democritus and 
Leucippus, whoſe Opinions Epi- 
curus follow'd : Ao avry, ſays 

aertius in Democritus, ſpeaking 
of that Philoſopher, re cvexas 
4va% THA 3xwv d TSS I NEvAY * 
He believ'd Atoms and Void to 
be the Principles of all Things: 
but Epicurus more truly held, 
that the Void affords nothing be- 
ſides Place and Diſcrimination : 
And, indeed, tho' it be mix'd 
with all Bodies, yet it is in no 
wiſe to be admitted as any con- 


Neceſfiex drive away the B ſtituent Part of them; and there- 
r poke and l dr Plaez: fore Plutarch wittily expreſſes 
And if all Things are full, whi-| Body, by rd 1, and Void by 
ther ſail that Body be driven ? | 79 11d ey * as if he had ſaid, Body 
Shall that again thruſt away ano-| is ſomething, Void, Nothing z 
ther? The ſame Difficulty will| which Senſe we muſt be ſure to 
return upon us, and be contimr'd| bear in Mind, and carry about 
for ever: Therefore, unleſs there}with us, in order to'comprehendy 
were a Void interſpers'd in all jarighr the true Meaning of our 
Things, all Things would be Poet. 


what ever. For, if there be No- 
ching that is not full, then no 
Place remains to be fill: d: there 
fore either a new Body will not 
be admitted, or it will be ptac'd 
in the very Place that is already 
taken up by ſome other Body : 
and thus the ſame Place wilt con- 
tain two different Bodies, that 
muſt be penetrating into each 0- 
ther on all Sides, which no Man 
will pretend is poſſible to be done 
by the Force of Nature, By this 
we ſee too, whether it be poſſible 
for any one of the Bodies, that 
are ſeated in that immenſe Maſs 
of Natter; to be mov d out of its 
Place, and to tale the Place of 
mother. Oertainiy if it find a 
Place already full, it muſt of 


LUCREFI1U:S. 


But ev'ry. one now ſees that Things do Movꝝ 
With various Turns, in Earth, and Heav'n above: 
Which, were no Voip, not only we ad not ſeen, 
Bur BopiEs too themſelves had never been; 
400 Ne'er gen'rated ; for MATTER, all Sides preſt 
With other MarrER, would for ever reſt. 
Tho free from Pores, tho Sor1D Things appear, 
Yer many Reaſons prove them to be Rare. 
For Drops diſtil, and ſubtile Moiſture creeps 
405 Thro' hardeſt Rocks, and ev'ry Marble weeps. 
1 drawn from Food, ev'n to the Head does climb, 
alls to the Feet, and viſits evry Limb. 
Trees grow, and at due Seaſons yield their Fruit; 
Becauſe the Juice, drawn by the lab'ring Root, 5 
Does riſe into the Trunk, and thro' the Branches ſhoor. 
Sounds paſs thro' well-clos d Rooms, and hardeſt Stones 
And rig rous Winters Froſts affect our Bones. 
This could not be, were there no Euxrr Y Seck, 
Thro' which theſe Moveables might freely paſs. 
415 Beſides; why have not Bop iES equal Weight 
With thoſe, whoſe Ficunx is but juſt as great ? 
For, did as many equal Bopixs frame 
Both Wool and Lead, their Weight would be the ſame, 
For ev'ry Part of Mar TER downwards tends, 
420 By Nature heavy; but no Voip deſcends, 
MW Wherefore thoſe lighter Things, of equal Size, 
Do leſs of Mar TER, more of Voip comprize. 
Bur by the heavier more of SEDS enjoy d: 
And theſe convincing Reaſons prove a Voip. 
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But 
NOTES. 


402. Tho free, &c. ] In theſe 
13. v. is contain'd his ſecond Ar- 
gument, by which he proves that 
there is a Void, becauſe ſome Bo- 
dies penetrate into, and diſtil 
thro' the Things that ſeem to be 
moſt ſolid. Thus Water ſoaks 
thro' Stones: Nouriſhment con- 
veys it ſelf into all the Members 
of Animals: the Sap riſes into 
the Trunks and Branches of 
Trees: Sounds pierce thro' Walls, 
and Cold penetrates the Fleſh 
and Nerves, nay, even into the 
very Bones: None of which 
could ever be, were there nor, 
between the Particles of thoſe 


ſolid Things, ſome ſmall void 
Spaces, thro* which thoſe Bodies 
work their Way. | 

415. Beſides; why, 8c.] The 
third Argument to prove a Void 
takes up theſe 10. v. and is 
brought from the different 
Weight of Things, that are of 
the ſame Bulk, and Figure. And 
indeed, why of two Bodies of a 
like Size and Shape, ſhould one 
weigh more than the other, ex- 
cept becauſe in one of them there 
is more of Body, to which 
Weight is natural. and in the o- 
ther more of Void, which has 
no Weight at all. 
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425 But ſome object: The Floods to Fiſh give Way, 
Who cut their Paſſage rhro' the yielding Sea; 
Becauſe they leave a Srace, where er they go, 
To which the yielding Warers circling flow : 
And hence by an Analogy they prove, 
39 That tho the WorLp were Foxx, yet Things may move: 


But this is weak, —— 


For, how could Fiſh e'er ply their nat ral Oars, 

How cut the Sea, and viſit diſtant Shores. 

Unleſs the Waves gave way > How theſe divide; 
435 Excepr rhe Fiſh firft N the yielding Tide 2 


Therefore fighr Sen 


Diſcard all MoT1on, and the Pow'r to ſhove, 
Or grant a Voip, whence Things begin to move. 
Let two Broap Bopixs meer, and part again; 
44 The Air muſt fill the Seace, that's left between. 
And ev'n ſuppoſe it flies as ſwift as Thought, 
Vet common Senſe denies it can be brought 
O'er all at once: the neareſt firſt poſſeſs'd, 


And thence tis hurry d on, and 


NOTES. 


425. But ſome, &c.] But be- 
cauſe ſome, and among them A- 
riſtotle, lib. 4. Phyſ. 7. Cic. lib. 4. 
Academ, & Seneca, lib. 2. nat. 
Quæſt. 7. endeavour to elude the 
Force of theſe Arguments, . b 
objecting, that there is no Nee 
of a Void for the Motion of Bo- 
dies, fince in a Full, Bodies may 
officioufly give Way to one ano- 
ther ; becauſe whatever Body is 
mov'd, leaves a Space to be poſ- 
fels'd by that Body, which it 
thruſts out of its Place : as Wa- 
ter gives Way to the Fiſh that 
ſwim forward, and ſtrait flows 
into the Place they left. But Lu- 
cretius anſwers, that unleſs the 
Water gave way, the Fiſh could 
not move forward, nor open 
themſelves a Paſſage, or leave a 
Space behind them: But the 
Water could not give Way, un- 
leſs there were an empty Place 
for it to retire to. And there- 
fore we muſt allow a Void mixt 


Vith Bod ies, or deny the Poſſibi- | 


deny what that will prove, : 


s the reſt. 


Bur 


lity of all Motion whatever. 
439. Let two, &c.)] Theſe 6. v. 
contain his fifth Argument; 
which indeed is ſtrong and valid. 
For if two ſmooth broad Bod ies 
meet, and are parted on a ſud- 
dain, a Void will be caus'd by 
their Diſſilition. For all manner 
of Matter muſt have been com- 
preſs'd and driven away by the 
| Meeting of thoſe two Bodies, 
and therefore the Space that o- 
pens between them, as they part, 
will be void of all Body: For 
what can fill it up? Shall the 
Air, or any ſubtile Matter? Im- 
poſſible : for how ſubtile ſoever 
you imagine the Matter to be, 
you will nevertheleſs leave a 
Void, becauſe that Air or ſub- 
tile Matter, whatever it be, can 
not be imagin'd to poſſeſs and 
fill up in one Inſtant of Time all 
the Space that two ſuch broad 
and flat Bodies will diſcloſe, and 
lay open at parting, 7 | 


F 2 443. Rat 


ted between the Surfaces of them 


In the Cavities of the Surfaces of 
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445 But nom ſhould ſome ſuppoſe theſe MazpLs part, 

„ Made firm by Nazure, and police by Ar, 
Becauſe the Aix's conDens D; they err: Tis plain, 
That a wide Voip is made and fill d again: | 
Nor can the Azz ConDens'» be thus imploy'd ; 

430 Or if it cold, yer not without à Voin, 


Could all the 


arts contract to ſhorrer Space, 


And be gompin 6 with a more cloſe Embrace, 
t 


Thus 


o' yau cavil, yer at laſt o ercome, 


Yau muſt ignably grant a V acuun. TY 
455 Nor are theſe all; ten thquſand Reaſons more, 


Clear, firm, convincing) 


yet ne er heard before, 
Might 


NOTES. 


445. But now, &cc. ] Our Tran- 
flaror has render*d this Paſſage 
of his Author a little obſcurely : 
but the Meaning 0 Lucretius is 
this. It may, fays he, be ob- 
jected againſt my laſt Argument, 


that when theſe two flat Bodies | full 


meet, the Air, that is intercep- 
is condens'd, or at leaſt lies hid 


thoſe Bodies : for no Bodies are 
&ly ſmooth. Now when 
thoſe Bodies ſeperate, the inter- 
cepted Air is rarify'd, and poſ- 
ſelſes and fills up all the Space 
that is diſclos'd and laid open by 
the Seperation of thoſe partin 
Bodies, But Lucretius anſwe 
this Objection thus ; 9 
his former Aſſertion: When 
theſe two Bodies are ſeperated, a 
Void muſt of Neceffity be made, 
(for this cannot be deny'd, ſince 
they did, at leaſt in ſome Places, 
touch one anather) and that Void 
muſt be fill'd up again with Air: 
and thus the foregoing Argu- 
ment holds good, and proves 
what it advances. However, he 
inſiſts yet farther : At leaſt, ſays 
he, that intercepted Air is not 
totally condens'd ; or even grant 
that it be ſo, yet it follows from 
that Condenſation that there is a 
Void: becauſe it is abſurd to 


at one Time than it does at ano- 
ther, unleſs there were a Void. 
Beſides, from ſuch a Contraction 
and Candenfation of the Air, 
this Abfurdity will follow; that 
what was before granted to be 
all, muſt now be empty; and, 
vice verſa, what was empty, full: 
And even let it be granted, that 
ſuch a Compreſſion of the diſ- 
join'd and Ivoſen'd Parts of the 
Air could be effected; yet even 
that would be extreamly diſtreſ- 
fed without an Interſperfion of 
Void ; for otherwiſe all Things 
would be full, folid, and meer 
Bodies, whoſe Properties no ways 
admitting of Penetration, could 
not poſſibly fuffer the leaſt Con. 
deniation. This is the Senſe of 
the Text of Lucretius, which the 
Engliſh does not fully expreſs. 
455. Nor are, &c.] The Poet 
here tells his Memmius, that he 
could alledge many other Argu- 
ments to prove a Void; bur he 
leaves it to him to gather the reſt 
out of thoſe he has mentioned : 
For, ſays he, it is with Philoſo- 
—— as with Hounds and 
vhen they have once fall'n N 
the ſure Trail of Fruth, t 7 
eaſily find her out in her mo 
hidden Receſſes. 
Theſe are the Arguments Lu- 
cretius has 228 to prove the 


retend, that one ſame Heap of 
Matt er can take up more Room 


two Principles of Epicurus, Bo- 
dy and Vold: ha 


at the former is, 
Senſe 


fa a kDiD©O iS tio _ kD  a-£- aw» a ac . is 2 


Book I. 


To hidden Truths ſucceſsfull 
NOTES. 


— 


Senſe ſufficientlydeclares; andthe 
latter is here evidently prov'd 
by two 3 (for the o- 
ther are eaſily eluded) : the firſt 
is drawn from. Motion; = ſe- 
cond, from the parting of two 
flat ſmooth N 8 
Plutarch, 1 
de Placitis Philoſophorum, round- 
ly tells us, of n Oase quorr 
x04 weg AN Had ven- 1 
N ννũ?f. All the natural Phi- 
loſophers from Thales to Plato 
deny'd a Vacuum. But Laertius,in 
the Life of Diogenes A pollonia- 
tes, who liv'd in the Time of Ner- 
xes, declares that he pronounc'd, 
To xe d THpgy, Void Space is 
infinite. For the Anti mn of 
that Opinion I ſhall not be ſolli- 
citous,tho the Reaſons are ſtrong, 
and obvious enough to make it 
ancient; for what is more obvi- 
ous than Motion? And how ne- 
ceſſarily this infers a Vacuum, is 
very eaſily diſcovered. Motion 
is Change of Place, which 
Change is impoſfible in a Ple- 
num; for whatever endeayours 
to change its Place muſt thruſt 
out other Bodies; and ſo if the 


Full be infinite, the Protufion | P 


mult be ſo ; if finire, the Endea- 
vour is in vain ; and therefore all 
muſt be fixed in eternal Reſt, and 
Archimedes himſelf with his En- 

ine would not be able ro move 
the leaſt Particle of Matter. Car- 
res, in the ſecond Part of his 
Principles, propoſes a Solution, 
much applauded by his Admi- 
rers ; but a Merle Attention will 
find it vain, and weak, and con- 
tradictory to his own ſettled 
Principles, For when a Body 


his ſecond Book, 


LUCRETEDUsS. 


Might be produc'd : Bur theſe, my curious Your, 
Will guide thy ſearching Mind to farther Truth, 
For as Hounds, once in Trace, til! beat about, 

460 Purſue the Scent, and find the Quarry out: 
So you, my Mzxa1vs, may from one Thing known, 


37 


1 80 on. 
Purſue 


moves in a ſtrait Line, it muſt 
give the Body that lies before it 
the ſame Determination with it 
ſelf; and how this Determina- 
tion ſhould alter, and the Moti- 
on prove circular, neither Car- 
tes, nor his Followers, have con- 
deſcended to explain. But grant, 
(tha the former Reaſon has pro- 
ved it impoſtible) that there may 
be ſuch an — Circle of 
ambient Air, yet unleſ it be per- 
fectly Mathematical, (2 Thi 
very hardly ſuppoſed) each P 
ticle will require another attend- 
ing Circle, and ſo not the leaſt 
Fly ſtir her Wing, .ugleſs the 
whole Univerſe is troubled. To 
this may be added, that tis un- 
conceivable how the moſt ſolid 
Matter (for ſuch is his fic Ele- 
ment) can ſo ſaon alter its Fi- 
gure, or be ſo eafily diſſol ved and 
tted to the different Spaces that 
ly between the little Globules. 
We ſee Gold and Adamant re- 
| the roughet Stroke, tis 
Pains and conſtant Labour that 
muſt diſſolve them; how then 
can we imagine this Element 
will yield 2 But indeed Cartes 
ropoſes his ambient attendi 
Circle, as the only Way to ſolve 
the Phanomenon of Motion in 
a Full, which he thought he had 
ſufficiently before evinc'd : but 
his Arguments are weak and ſo- 
hiſtical. For in the firſt of his 
Feedicarions, he never taxes No- 
tice of Impenetrability, in which 
the very Eſſence of Matter can- 
fiſts ; and in the ſecond Part of 
his Principles, he miſtakes the 


| 


Notion of a Void, and confounds 
Subſtance, and Body: take — 


* 
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Purſue coy Txurx with an unerring Senſe, 
Into her cloſe Receſs, and force her thence, 
465 Go bravely on; and, in ſuch Things as theſe, 
Ne er doubt: Þ'll promiſe thee deſerv'd Succeſs: 
And my full Soul is eager ro declare 
So many Secrets, that I juſtly fear, © 
Ere I ſhall prove but one Particular, 


470 The Reaſons flow in ſuch a.num'rous Throng, 
Thar Age, or haſty Death will break the Song. 


NOTES. 


own Words. Vacuum autem] when two ſmooth flat Bodies 
Philoſophico more ſumptum, | are ſeparated by a perpendicular 
h. e. in quo nulla plane fit Sub- Force, the ambient Air can not 
ſtantia, dari non poſſe manifeſtum | fill all the Space at once, and 
eſt ; ex eo quod extenſio Spatii therefore there muſt neceſſarily 
non differt ab extenſione Corpo- | be a Void, and this Mr. Hobs, 
Tis : nam eùm ex eo ſolo qudd | a great Pleniſt, in the 2d of his 10 
Corpus fit extenſum in longum, | Dialogues, freely confeſſes would 
latum, & profundum, recte con- | follow, if the Bodies were infi- 
cludamus illud eſſe Subſtantiam, | nitely bard ; but fince Nature 

uia omnino repugnat ut nihili | knows no ſuch, any Bodies, tho 

t aliqua extenfio : Idem etiam perfectly ſmooth, may be ſepara- 
de Spatio, qudd Vacuum ſuppo- | ted by a Force that overcomes 
nitur, concludendum eſt; qudd | their Solidity, and yet no Vacuum 


Bur 


nempe cùm in eo fit extenfio, ne- enſue. A pretty Invention, but 


ceflarioetiam in ipſa fit Subſtan- | extreamly diſagreeable to the 
tia: It is manifeſt, that a Void, Phænomenon; for in the ex- 
taken after the Manner of Philo-| hauſted Receiver, where there is 
ſophers, that is to ſay, in which | no Prop of Under-Air left to ſuſ- 
there is evidently no Subſtance, | tain it, the lower Marble falls by 
can not be granted: becauſe an | its ownWeight, Mr. Hobs adds a- 
Extenfion, or Space, does not | nother Argument, which is of no 


differ from an Extenfion of Boe | force againſt the Vacuiſt, but o- 


dy : For fince we rightly con- verthrows his own notion of a 
clude Body to be a Subſtance | material Deity : Theſe are the 
for this Reaſon only, becauſe it | words. He that created Natural 
is extended into Length, Breadth | Bodies, is not a Fancy, but the 
and Depth, it _ abſolutely | moſt real Subſtance that is; who 
contradictory to Senſe and Rea- | being infinite, there can be no 
ſon that there ſhould be an Ex-| place empty where he is, nor full 
tenſion of Nothing: We muſt | where he is not. | 
likewiſe conclude the ſame of | Now the other reaſons of Lu- 
Space, which is ſuppos'd a Void ;| cretius are inſufficient : for that 
at is to ſay, that fince there is | drawn from the different weight 
an Extenſion in it, there muſt be | of Bodies, would infer immenſe 
a Subſtance in it likewiſe. For | vacuities in the Air, which is two 
Void doth not exclude all Sub-| thouſand times lighter than 
ſtance, but only Body; and | Gold, ſee Gliſſon. de Subſtantia, 
Subſtance, and Body, are not|c. 26. and that from Rarefaction 
convertible in the full Latitude | and Condenſation rs not cogent, 
of an univerſal Propoſition, tho tis the moſt rational Opini- 
Secondly, *tis evident, that'on, and more agrecable * = 
in 


| 
( 
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s 
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This ALL conſiſts of Bop and of Seact : | 

That moves, and this affords the Motion Place. 
475 Thar Bop1zs are, we all from Szxss receive; 

Whoſe Notice if in this we disbelieve, ; 


What Rule the Truth of her Deductions try 


On what can Re ason fix, on what rely ? p 


In greater Secrets of Philoſophy d 


Suppoſe 


NOTES. 


Mind of Ariſtotle, than that 
which is commonly Soy as 
his, in Categoria Gu itatum, 
Nuxwor pier Y TE Koga p- 
ws eve d Nε, peeror Y Te 
Trecdrou dr envy, That is 
Denſe between whoſe Parts there 
is a cloſer; That Rare berween 
whoſe Particles there is a looſer 


Connexion. 


472, But to, &c.] In theſe 
7. v. he briefly recapitulates what 
he has been proving in the former 
Arguments: and to confirm 
them, adds, that Senſe it ſelf e- 
vinces the Truth of them; and 
that Nothing exiſts of it ſelf 
befides Body and Void : Thus 
too Epicurus, in the Epiſtle to 
Herodotus, 79 «wav dei ci fs 
7p, ne xyvor* the All is 

artly Body, partly Void : And 
Cie, in 2. de Nat. Deor, Om- 
nia quæ ' ſecundum Naturam 
Corpus & Inane docet Epicurus : 
Epicurus teaches, that al Thing 
in Nature are Body and Void, 
And this Doctrine of his, tho 
particularly defign'd againſt 
thoſe who take Accidents into 
the Number of real Beings, yet 
has a farther Reach, and endea- 
vours to overthrow the Belief of 
immaterial Subſtances ; for an 
Epicurean Perception being no- 
thing elſe but Imagination, as a- 
rifing from the Stroke of a Piece 
of Matter, he had no way left to 

et a Notice of — ſuch Being, 
ba by ſome Deduction from 
thoſe Appearances, of which his 
Senſes had aſſured him; thus 


from Motion he infers that there 
is Space; and that being once ſet- 
led, he proceeds to the Solidity 
of Atoms: Now, tho the very 
ſame Method with leſs Attention 
had forc'd him to acknowledge 
Subſtances immaterial, and to 
have made the Univerſe more 
compleat by another Kind of Be- 
ings ; yet *twas hard to thwart 
the Genius of his Maſter, to ſtart 
new Fears that might diſturb his 
ſoft Hours, and amaze himſelf 
with melancholy Thoughts of a 
future State : And therefore, to 
filence the Clamours of his Rea- 
ſon, ,(for he could not but ſee 
ſuch plain Conſequences) he ſe- 
cures Motion as a Property of 
Matter neceſſarily reſulting from 
Weight, and this I take to be the 
Baſis of the Epicurean Atheiſm, 
which once remoy'd, that Tower 
of Babel, which now riſes ſo 
proudly, as to brave Heaven, 
muſt be ruined and overthrown ; 


s | For if Matter, as ſuch, is deſti- 


tute of that Power, the Inference 
is eaſie, that there muſt be ſome 
other Being to beſtow it; this 
cannot be Space, and therefore 
another Kind of Subſtance is re- 
uired; and hence follows all 
at Train of Conſequences, of 
which the Epicureans are ſo 
afraid : For he thar firſt moves 
the Matter has no Reaſon to 
ceaſe from his Operation, and ſo 
muſt ſtill govern and direct it. 
And Providence is nothing elſe 
but an orderly Preſervation of 
that Frame, which it firſt raiſed : 
and if there is ſuch a r 
Sr a * 
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480 Suppoſe no Voip, as former Reaſons prove, 


No Bop could 


TINS 7 J00ET 


enjoy a Place, pt move: 


Beſides theſe two, there is no third Degree, 
Diſtinct from both: Nonght that has Pow't ro Bs; 
For if tis Tanervzs, and has a PLAcE, 

485 Tis Bopr; if Inranc1BLe, tis Sr Acx. 


Or fir to Acr, or to be AcrꝝD⁵H On ; 


Beſides: Whatever Is, a Power tuft own, 8 


Gr be a Pract, in which ſuch Things are done. 
Now BoptEs only ſuffer and act: and Pracs 
490 Is the peculiar Gift of Err Syacs: 
And thos a diff rem Third in vain is ſought ; 
And n&er can be fourid ont by Senſe or Thought. 
For whatſoe er may ſeem of more Degrees | 


Are but th EVnxrs, or PrRozertres of theſe, 
NOTES. 


how ey it follows, that He 
would difeover his Pleaſure to 


Nm, - and preſeribe' Rules how 


he may be happy? And this 
malces à fair Way for revealed 


Retigion, and that neceffarily in- 
Wed an 


fers a fu State: This me- 
thinks is a confiderable Ad van- 
tage of Natural Philoſophy, that 
it can proceed from ſuch/ſenfible 
Things, and plainly fiew' us the 
+ dogex1or 7% Oe the · mvifible 
Things of God, in theſe his viſi- 
ble Operations: Now that 


— 


Weight is not a y of A- 
e x he Fo 
ted, and fo another Sort of Beings 
proved againſt the In th 


490. Suppoſe, &c.], In rheſe fo 


& v. he proves that Nothing ex- 
Iſts of it ſelf befides Body and 
Void: Becauſe, whatever is, is 
endow'd with ſome Quantity, 
great or ſmall : Now if it can be 
touch'd, arid hinders Motion, it 
muſt be Body; if it can not be 
touch'd; and does not obſtruct 
Motion, it muſt be Void: There- 
fore chere is no third Nature: 
1 is, is Body or 


ol 
486. Beſides; whatever, &c.] 
In thefe 7. v. he again proves that 


Nothing exiſts of ir ſelf but Bo- 


Which 


dy and Void; For, whatever is, 
either has a Power of acting on 
another ʒ or may ſuffer from ano- 
ther, that is xo ſay, it muſt be 
ſubject either to Action or to Paſ- 
fion. And that muſt be a Body: 
For whatever acts or is acted on 
ouches, or is touch' d] Or elſe 
it muſt be that in which Things 
are contain d, and in which they 
are made and mov'd: And that 
is the Void: Therefore there is 
no third Kind of Things, that 
can be perceiv'd by the Senſe, 
which teaches, that Body is, of 
comprehended by Reaſon, which 
demonſtrates char Void is. 


Void; as War is, Peace is, Heat 
is, &, Leſt Errours ſhould 
ſpring, and get Footing from this 
common Way of Spealting, he ob- 
ſer ves in theſe ro. vᷣ. that all ſich 
Things are either Conjuncts, or 
Events of Body and Void. Con- 
junct, (ovawlwas,or prope Ac- 
cident) is what can not be ab- 
ſent without the Deſtruction of 
the Subject: (ſuch is Heat in 
Fire, Moiſture in Water, &c. 
But Event (ovuG:G1x59, or com- 


mon Accident) is what may be 


abſent 
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Which to explain; we call thoſe PxorszTres, 
Which never part, except the Susjzct dies: 


So Weight to Stones, ſo Moiſture to the Sea, 

So Tove to Bopr is, and ro be Fats 55 

From TovcainG is to Vorp: Bur Peace and Wealth, 
500 War, Concord, Slav'ry, Liberty and Health, 

Whoſe PxeSENCE, or whoſe AnsENCE nor prevents, 

Nor brings the Susjzcrts Ruin, are Events. 

Tin of ir ſelf is Nothing: Bur from Tnovonr 
Receives its Riſe ; by lab ring Fancy wrought 


NOTES 


bſent or preſent without the 
zn and” e of the 


Subject; as War, Poverty, Con- 


cord, &c. fy 
303. Time, &c.] Some, who 
were not offended that Poverty, 
War, Peace, &c. ſhould be rank'd 
among the Number of Events, 
had a nobler Idea of Time, Py- 
thagoras, Heraclitus, and others 
taught, that it is a Body; but 
the Stoicks believ'd it to be in- 
corporeal. To all theſe Lucreti- 
us oppoſes the Opinion of Epicu- 
rus, in theſe 6. v. which Gafſen- 
dus thus explains: Time is an 
Event attributed to Things by 
the Mind or Thought only, ac- 
cording as they are: conceiv'd to 
evere in the State in which 
they are, or to ceaſe it, and 


to 8 a. longer or ſhorter 
Exi 


ence, and to Have it, to have 
had it; or to be to have it. Now 


Fpicurus, e he ſaw that 
ime-is ſomething beſides Body 
and Void, aſſer that it does 


not exiſt᷑ of it ſelf; nor as a Con- 


junct or Event, bur as the chief 


Event of Events; as Laertius 
ſitively ſays, lib. 10. He ran of 


therefore that Time exiſts not in 
Reality; but only in the Mind; 
and therefore is, as L may call it, ſa 


a Being of the Underſtanding : 
Hence Ariſtotle, 2. Metaphyſ. 1. 
defines Time, Numerus, qui 
abſque ratione numerante, nul- 
lus eſt, which is as much as to 
ſay, that it has no Exiſtence but 
in the Underſtanding. Now the 


Reaſon why Epicurus held Time 


From- 


to be an Event of Events, or an' 
Accident of Accidents, was, be- 


cauſe it" ds upon Days; 


Nights, Hours; Paſſions, Exem- 


ion from ons, Motions and” 

eſt : for, Empiricus ſays, 
adv. Phiyf. lib. 22. a' Day, 4 
Night, an Hour, Paffions, Ex- 
A from Paſſions, Motion' 
and Reſt, are Accidents,ro which 
Time is adventitious only: for 
Day and Night are Accidents of 
the ambient Air; and Day hap- 
pens from the Illumination oF 
the Sun; but Night from the 
Privation or Abſence of the Solar 
Light. An Hour, fince it is a” 
Part either of the Bay or of the 
Night, is likewiſe an Aciident of 
the Air, as Day and Night are : 
But Time is coextended with 
each Day, each Night, and each” 
Hour. Paſſions too, and Impa- 
tibility or Exemption from Paſ- 
fiotis, that is to ſay, Pains or 
Pleaſures, happen to us; $ 
therefore are not Subſtances, but 
Accidents of thoſe Perſons who 
are affected with a Senſe of them, 
that is to ſay, either with Plea- 
ſure or Pain: Now even theſe 
Accidents happen not without 
me; Moreovetr᷑ Motion and Re 
re Accidents of Bodies, and not 
without Time neither: for we 
meaſure by Time the Swiftneſs* 
and Slowneſs of Motion, and the 
Length and Shotrneſs of Reſt; 
Therefore fince, in common Ac- 
ceptation, Time is divided into 
three Parts, the Paſt the Preſent 


and the Future, the Senſe, that is 
G to 


42 


ne 
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505 From Things conſider d, while we think on ſome 
As PnxsENr, ſome as Pasr, and ſome to Coms. 
No Trovcxr can think on TIE; that's till confeſs d: 
Bur thinks on Things in Motion, or at Reſt, | 
Yer while the Sons of Fam their Songs employ 
510 On Hezzx's Rape, or mourn the all of Tier; 


N O 


to ſay, the Reaſon, or Underſt an- 
ding of the Mind, comprehends 
all thoſe Parts of Time from the 
Things themſelves : 
know the 7 Time by Things 
that are paſt, the preſent by the 
Preſent, and/ the Future by 
Things to come, And without 
the Motion or Reſt of Things 
we can have no Notice of Time, 
fince it is ſomething that is per- 
etuall ans, For the paſt 
ime has already flow'd away, 
the Preſent is flowing, and the 
Future is not yet flow'd to us. 
Therefore Time exiſts not of it 
felf. Thus Empiricus, whoſe 
Text, for Brevities Sake, I have 
omitted. And hence we ſee, why, 
as Cicero 1. de Invent. ſays, Dif- 
ficile eſt Tempus definire, It is 
difficult to give a Definition of 
Time: And St. Auſtin. 2 Con- 
Feſ. 24. Si nemo ex me quærat, 
quid ſit Tempus, ſcio; ſi quæ- 
renti explicare velim, neſcio. I 
know what Time is, if no Man 
ask me; but when I would ex- 
plain it to any Man that asks 
me, I know not what it is. Ina 
Word, Time does but m2aſure 
other Things, and neither works 
in em any real Effects, nor is it 
ſelf ever capable of any: And 
therefore what is commonly ſaid 
t Time is the wiſeſt Thing in 
World,becauſe it produces all 
Knowledge; and that Nothing 
is more fooliſh than Time, 
which never retains any Thing 
Jong, but whatever is learnt to 
Day, is often forgot to Morrow. 
And again, that ſome Mer. ſee 
proſperous and happy Days,while 
the Days of others are miſerable. 


In all theſe and the like Expreſſi- 


1. e. we 


* 


: | Take 
TES. 


ons, what is ſaid of Time is not 
verify'd of Time it ſelf, but a- 
uu properly to the Things that 
pen in Time; and which, by 
Reaſon of ſo near a Con junction, 
either lay their Burden. on the 
Back, or place their Crown on 
the Head of Time : Nay, the 
very Opportunities, which we aſ- 
cribe to Time, do in reality ad- 
here to the Things themſelves 
with which Time is join'd : And 
as for Time it ſelf, it neither 
cauſes Things, nor Opportunities 
of Things, tho it comprize and 
contain them bot. 

04, Lab'ring Fancy] By Fan- 
cy he means Memory ; For by 
Memory we comprehend Things 
paſt, and reaſon of Things to 
come. Tale away Memory, the 
Time paſt is Nothing, and the 
Future is not yet, And the Pre- 
ſent too, unleſs we remember and 
think of it, neither is, nor has 
any more a Reing, than either of 
the other two. 

509. Yet while, &c.] I know 
not whether I ſhall be able to ex- 
preſs my Meaning ſo, as to make 
my ſelf, or this Paſſage of Lu- 


cretius, be plainly underſtood, 


but I will do the beſt I can. The 
Poorneſs of the Latin Tongue 
obliges to ule the Verb, Sum, es, 
eſt, &c. I am, thou art, he 
is, &c. in relating of Things that 
happen'd in Time paſt ; when 
we would tell any Thing that 
was done: Thus if any one 
ſhould ſay, Victum eſt Ilium, 
Troy is conquer d: ſome Quib- 
bler might preſently anſwer, is 
conquer d? therefore it is. In 


-my Opinion this Paſſage of our 


Author muſt of Nec ity by 1 
er 
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Take heed, nor fancy from ſuch Tales as theſe, 
Thar AcT1ons are, that they ſubſiſt conffeſs. 
Since all, of whom they were Events, Wars Rage 
Long ſince deſtroy d, or more devouring Age. 

515 For Action, or whate er from Acriom ſprings, 
Is call'd rh* Event of Countreys, or of Things. 

Laſtly ; Re no Frame, no SzEDs had been, 
ſe Th 


To act the 


ings, nor Sr Ack to act them in; 


No gentle Fire had warm'd kind Piri Breaſt, 
520 No Flames from beauteous Ha Zx 's Eyes increas'd, 


And 


NOTES. 


derſtood in this Manner. Lucre- 
tius therefore. in theſe 8. v. ſolves 
this captious Sophiſm, occaſfion'd 
by the common way of ſpeaking, 
when we ſay that Things paſt are 
done: For Example, ſays he, 
The Rape of Helen, and the De- 
ſtruction of Troy, are not at this 
Time, nor do exiſt in themſelves 
as — and Void do: but are, 
as it were, the Events of Things, 
of Perſons, or of Places : for the 
Time paſt has ſwept away thoſe 
Men, of whom theſe Actions are 
Events; whence it follows, That 
the Time paſt is not any Thing 
in it ſelf, abſolutely and inde- 
pendent from Things or Coun- 
treys, nor properly an Event, 
but an Event of Events, as Epi- 
curus himſelf expreſly ſays, in 
the tenth Book of Laertius. But 
whoever is of Opinion, that theſe 
are Dialectick Trifles, is cer- 
tainly much in the right: nor 
would Lucretius have condeſcen- 
ded ro amuſe himſelf with them, 
had nor the Stoicks, a moſt im- 
pertinent Race of Men, between 
whom and the Epicureans there 
was a mortal Enmity, compel'd 
him to it. | 

510, Helen's) Helena was 
— of Tyndarus, the Huſ- 
band of Leda, who brought forth 
two Eggs at a Time: out of one 
of them, which ſhe had conceiv'd 
by Jupiter, in the Shape of a 
Swan, were taken Pollux and 
Helena; out of the other, which 
ſhe had conceiv'd by Tyndarus, 


Caſtor and Clytemneſtra. But 


Horace, tho contrary to the com- 
mon Opinion, ſays, that Caſtor 
and Pollux came out of the ſame 


Egg: 


Caſtor gaudet Equis : ovo prog - 
natus eodem * 
: Sat. 1. I. 2. v. 26. 


Helena was very beautiful, and 
marry'd to Menelaus King of 
Sparta, Segthe Note on v. 519. 

517. Laſtly, ſuppoſe, &c.)] He 
once more falls foul upon the 
Sophiſm, and in theſe 10. v. 
makes it appear, that Things 
done in Times paſt do not exiſt 
of themſelves; but are only E- 
vents of Body and Void : For if 
there had formerly been neither 
Body nor Void, thoſe Things had 
never been done. 

519. Paris] He was the Son of 
Priamus King of the Trojans, 
and of Hecuba ; who, while ſhe 
was with Child of him, dreamt 
that ſhe was deliver'd of a flamin 
Torch: and the Interpreters o 
Dreams, being conſulted upon 
this Occafion, anſiwver'd, That 
the Burden fthe carry'd in her 
Womb, would be the Cauſe 
of the Deſtruction of Troy : up- 
on which Priam gave Orders, 
that the Child, as ſoon as born, 
ſhould be expos'd in the Woods : 
but his Mother took Gare to 
have him brought up privately 
in Mount Ida. At length, it be- 
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| This was the of the Tro- 


| WS Helen] - Of whom ſee 


| Invadunt Urbem Somno Vinoq; 
ſepultam. | 


pound: and in theſe 23, v. far- 
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And kindled dreadful War; no Tzzminc HonsRE 
Brought forth in one ſhort Night ſo great a Force 


As ruin'd ſtately Taor: Which plainly ſhow, 


That Actions not ſubſiſt as Bonis do; 
525 Neither as Voap, but as Evxxrs alone 
Of Pracxs Where, and TnHIxGS by which they're done. 
- Bur farther; Bop ixs are of diffrent Kinds: 
OrPrzincirLes, or made of thoſe combin d. 
The PRixcrxs of Things no Force can break; 


530 They are x00 Sorin, and all Strokes too weak: 


Worst. 8 


diſcover'd who he was by his ther teaches, That the ſimple 
— ae and his Relati- Bodies, 2 Principles of ple 
ons, he was into Greece; | C $, are mo 7 
where he was receiv'd at the fectly full, and contain no Void 
Court of Menelaus King of the | whatever: for which Reaſon 
Spartans, whoſe Wife Helena 

he took away, by the Fayour of 
Venus, and bronghs her to Troy. 


the ſame Time he owns there is 
Need of very ſtrong and convin- 
ke- 9555 Arguments to perſwade Men 
to believe that any Bodies what- 
ever are perfectly ſolid and full; 
fince we know for certain, that 
Gold, Braſs, Stones, and all the 
other Things, that are thought 
to be moſt of all ſolid, are 
> pay and pervious to other 80. 


les, 
$29. The Principles, &cc. ] Sex- 
tus Empiricus declares, that E- 
picurus hated the Mathematicks, 
we may believe Lucretiug 
follows his Maſter 3 fince in his 
Diſputes concerning the Indivifi- 
bility of Atoms, he propoſes the 
lar Argument againſt the 
nown and demonſtrated Pro- 
perty of Quantity, infinite Divi» 

di 


bræan, and was himſelf flain 
long alter by Philoctetes. 


Ote an v. 310. 

321. No teeming Horſe, &c.) 
This Story is too well known to 
need any Explication: bug it 
was in the Night time that the 
Greeks went out of the Belly of 
that wooden Horſe, and ſet Fire 
to Troy, when the City was bu- 
ried in Sleep and Wine, as Vir- 
gil expreſſes it, En. 2. v. 265, 


bility : for as long as Mathema» 
cks can boaſt any Certainty, 
that muſt be acknowledged to be 
327. But farther, &c.] Having [ſuch. / : 
demonſtrated the two Principles] | I ſhall not engage in this unne- 
of Nature, Body and Void ; and [neceflary Controverſy ; tho I be- 
having explain'd likewiſe the flieve thoſe common Arguments 
Nature of the Void, he comes [againſt 
now to diſpute more at | empty Sophiſms, and a little At- 
concerning Bodies, which he G. 
vides into Simple and Com- Method in which they are pro- 
'd, muſt obſerve) will — 
| them 
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Tho ſuch can hardly be beliey'd 2 for Voice; 
Or Thunder's Sound, or ev'ry louder Noife 
Breaks thro* our — yet remain intire: 


So Iron glows, and R 


s diſſol ve in Fire, 


535 Strong Flames divide the ftubborn Gold, and Braſs; 


And to a liquid Subſtance break the Maſs: 
Thro' Silver, Heat and Cold: and each diſdains, 
And ſcorns a Priſon, tho in precious Chains, 


This Senſe 
540 And 


perceives : for hold a Silver | 
ſome Warer gently in ar Tos, Po . 


Th — ſon'd Heat, or Cold, ſtrait break their Bands, 
Grow „fly thro', and warm or chill the Hands. 


Thar Bz1ncs, in their vaſt Extenr, contain 


Theſe Inſtances are ftrong ; theſe ſeem r explain, 8 


545 No perfect Sorins: Creatures of the Brain 


But 


NOTES. 


them full of Contradictions, and 
founded on Abſurdities; for the 
Indivifibility of an Atom pro- 
ceeds not the Littleneſt, 
but the Solidity : for fince the 
Atoms are of different Fi- 

ures, ſome Fat ge ſome 
— &c. tis abſurd to ima- 
gine, that the Mind, by which 
only Atoms are perceived, can 
not fancy a Diagonal in the 
Square, or a 1 ere- 
Red to the Baſis of the Triangle: 
yet from this Mental to the Phy- 
fical Divifibility of an Atom (as 
Cartes proceeds) is extreamly 
weak and deficient. That thereare 
ſome ſolid Particles Lucretius hae 
evidently prov'd : Theſe Demo- 
critus called apo Ta auiyt0y, firſt 
Magnitudes, Epicurus, *ATopes, 
Ng Y AN ger” Atoms 
from their indiſſoluble Solidity 
but as Dionyſius, in Euſebius, 
Prep. lib. 14. cap. 7. obſerves, 
rood roy Siepame? oovy 6 A LAN- 
Liu doug, Ad N A i,, 
de, 65 onfeüxeilG., * 
t rhν,Bͤrdιᷓ I eaueer* they 
ſo wildly difas reed, that Epi- 
curus made all his Atoms to be 
leaſts, and therefore inſenfible, 


histo be very great : Heraclides, 
"Ones, Tumid or maſſy. Bur 
none of all his Reaſons prove 
them unchangeable, For, if So- 
lidity, i.e. iramediate Contact 
were a neceflary Cauſe of Indivi- 

bility, it would follow, that no 

iece of Matter could be divided, 
becauſe the Parts that are to be 


1 enjoy an immediate 
ontact, and that Contact muſt 
be between Surfaces as large as 
Atoms, or, at leaſt, ſome of their 
fancied Parts.. Befides, - let two 
hard Bodies perfecly ſmooth be 
join'd together in a common Su- 
perficies, parallel ro the Horizon- 
will aſſure us, that any Force 
that is able to overcome the Re- 
fiſtance of the ſupporting Air, 
will eafily divide them. His o- 
ther Arguments are all unconclu- 
ding: for ſuppoſe the Seeds not 
eternal, 1. e. diviſible, tis a 
ſtrange Inference, Therefore Be- 
ings riſe from Nothing, fince an 


ſolid Particles, is not reduced in- 
to Nothing by Diviſion, but on- 
3 ſmaller Parts: And the 

eakneſs of the reſt is ſo obvi- 
ous, that I ſhall not ſpend Time 


but Democritus ſuppos'd ſome of 


/ 


in declaring it. 
ſy L 320. Two 


tal Plain, and certain Experience 


Body, and therefore one of theſe 


* 


550 Two Sorts of BEI NGS Rea 


intirely 


! 


o 
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But yer attend my Musk; ſhe ſweetly ſings, 
(Becauſe right RxAsoN, and the Frame of Things 
Such SxxDs require) ug, ſhe briefly ſhews, 


And proves thar Things fro Jr Soli Ds roſe, 
on's Eye deſcry'd, 
And prov'd before; their Diff rence vaſtly wide: 
Bop and Vorp, which never could agree 
In any one eſſential Property. | 
For Body, as tis Mar TER, is from Pracs 
555 Diſtinct: and Voip from Bop r, as tis Sack. 
Both theſe diſtinct ſubſiſt: And thus tis prov'd, 
That Sxkos are Sor iD, and from Sr Ack remov'd. 
Bur farther on: Since TnhI NS of SEEDS compos'd, 
Hold Voip ; that Tnixa, by which that Vor p's en- 


360 Is perfect Sor p: for what elſe imploy'd (clos'd, 


Can hold a Seacx, or what contain a Voip? 
Now what can Senſe, what ſearching Reaſon find 
To hold this Vo1p, but Sorrtp Stzps combin'd ? 

This Sot1Dd Mar rER muſt for ever laſt ; 


565 Eternally endure, while Comeounns waſte. 


So grant no Vor p, no Seacxs unpoſleſs'd, 
Then all would Sor1p be, and all ar reſt. 
And grant no SoLtvs, which fill up the Place 
That they poſſeſs, all would be Err v Seact. 
570 And thus SzzDs, mix d with Vorp,compoſe the Wnor x; 
Nor all is Err Seacx, nor all is Furr, 1 5 Fe 
| ut 


NOTES. 

350. Two Sorts, &c.) He has | and then he adds, that the Firſt, 
prov before that there are two | or Simple Bodies, mon; by per: 
rinciples of Things, Body and | fect Solids, becauſe the Maſs of 
Void, and that they are of very | thoſe Simple Bodies contains 
different Natures. Now who | thoſe Voids : And what can con- 
can „i ſays he, but that theſe | tain a Void but a Solid, unleſs 

1 


ferent Things ſubſiſt any one will imagin that a Void 
of themſelves, wholly diſtin | can contain a Void ? 


and apart from one another. For | 364. This Solid, &c. ] In theſe 


It is abſurd to ſay, that where | 2. v. he teaches, that theſe Solids 
Void is, there Body is likewiſe, | can not be broken by any Force 
and ſo on the contrary : from | or Violence, and therefore are in- 
whence he infers, in theſe 8. v.] diſſoluble and eternal. 
That the Firſt Bodies are per-] 366. So grant, &c.] Here he 
fectly ſolid and full; becauſe they | confirms the Solidity of his A- 
ſubfiſt where there is no Void. {| roms by another Argument, 
538. Bur farther, &c. ] In theſe | contain'd in theſe 8. v. For as 
6. v. he aſſerts, that in all Com- the whole Univerſe would be a 
pound Bodies, which he here calls] Full, if there were no Void, 
genita, begor or ingender'd, there which he has already prov'd to 
are little yoid Spaces intermixt: | be abſurd : So, on the — 
; 3 
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eren res 
But Soli SkRDs exiſt, which fill their Place, 


47 


And make a Diffrence betwixt Furr and Sracs. 
Theſe, as I prov'd before, no active Flame, x. 
5 No ſubtle. Cold can pierce ; and break their Frame 
T bo ev'ry Comround yields: no pow'rful Blow, 
No ſubtle Wedge divide, or break in two, 
For nothing can be ſtruck, no Part deſtroy'd 


By pow'rful Blows, or cleft without a Vorp, 
580 And Things that hold moſt Voip, when 

Or ſubtle Wedges enter, yield with Eaſe. 
LID are, they muſt endure 


If SzzDs then 


(proſs; 
do 


Eternally, from Force, from Stroke ſecure. 


Beſides; we re Sxxos not ExrRRNAL. 


535 All Things would riſe from Novcar, and all retürn 
To Nouc hr: NotuinG would be both Woms and 


Bur fince my former Reaſons clearly taught 


(Uzn: 


That Nor RING riſes from, or finks to Noucar ; 


Thoſe various Things Erzznar Szzps compoſe, | 
591 And Dzartn again diſſolves them into thoſe : 


(roſe. 


And thence new Things were fram'd, new Creatures | 


Then 


NOTES, 


hand, if Nothing were full, and 
conſequently - ly ſolid, the 
ſame Univerſe, immenſe as it is, 
would be all an Empty Space; 
which would be no leſs incongru- 
ous and abſurd. Epicurus ſpeaks 
to the ſame Effect in Plutarch de 
Plac. Philoſoph. lib. 1. cap. 3. 
or 01 i d To, gu 5 8 
6 god ue 11, *; Inv 1y 
x99 io dvd. 

574. Theſe, &c. ] Having de- 
monſtrated the Solidity of A- 
toms, he, in theſe 10. v. aſſerts 
their Eternity: For Solids are 
perfectly full, contain no Void, 
and therefore are not ſubject to 
Diſſolution; becauſe every divi- 
fible and diſſoluble Body is ſuch 
by reaſon of the Void thar is in- 
termixt in the Maſs of it, and 
that intercepts and breaks off the 
Communication between its 
Parts, and thus gives an Entrance 
to ſome external Power and Force 
to ſeparate and disjoin them : But 
Whatever is indifſoluble and in- 


diviſible is ſuch, becauſe it is per- 


fectly full and ſolid, and becauſe 
it has no Void, which might 
ſubject it to a Separation and Di- 
viſibility of its Parts. Epicurus 
to Herodotus defines an Atom, 
Haien Tia phon, Te 5x IN 


dh, & derog AN. 


564. Beſides: were, &cc. 4 To 
prove the Eternity of his Seeds 
yet more fully, he brings another 
Argument from that common 
Principle of the Epicureans, That 
Nothing is made of Nothing, 
and that Nothing is reduc'd in- 
to Nothing, is Argument, 
contain'd in 10. v. is to this Ef- 
fect : If the firſt Seeds of Things 
were diffolv'd and periſh'd, they 
would fall into Nothing : For 
there are no Principles prior to 
the firſt, into which they can be 
reſoly'd : And thus the Things 
that are daily born would ariſe 
from Nothing. It muſt there- 
fore of Neceſſity be granted, ei- 
ther that the Seeds are eternal, or 
that Things -proceed from No- 
thing 1 an this the * 


 vaſta Tract of Time as is alrea- tion of all Har 


ese 1 
Then Sanps are Sort, elſe how ood they laſt d 


How Things repair, ſo many Ages 
When Narun Things pe hr ſhe go on 
$95 Dividing fill; and never would have done; 


Dividing , 
The Saus had been ſo ſmall, ſo much refin'd, 
Nothing could have grown mature, no Maſs com- 
| Por Things are cafier far diſſolv d, than join d. (bind: 
Then Naruns, who, thro all theſe Ages paſt, 
600 Has broke the Snaps, and ſtill goes on to waſte, 
Could ſtares contrive, tho num rous Years remain, 
To fit, unite, and join them cloſe again. 
But now tis plain, by ſtricteſt Reaſon try d, 
Narunx does not to Infinite divide; 
603 Since Things are made; and certain Yearsendure : 
la Which they ſpring, grow, and become mature. 
But more: tho SzmDs are hard thro' all their Frame, 
A Comrounn may be Sorr; as Water, aa, | 
At- 


NOTES, | 


be | 6 
Bodies have a Mixture of Void: 
unleſs. they were ſolid, the 
would- not be eternal; Ware 


607. But more, &c. e con- 
ms the Solidity of his Atoms, 
in theſe 9. v. Nou, becauſe it is 
ifeſt, that there are in Na- 1 
eure, hard and ſoft Bodies, he de- a 
clares, that if the Principles are 
allow'd to be ſolid, not only 
ard Things may be made of k 
em, as it is moſt evident they 
. may, but ſoft Things likewiſe: 
594. When Nature, &c.] He becauſe whatever is compounded' 

| in theſe 13. v. to ſhew of ſuch Steds may become ſoft 
there is a certain and defi- [by the Intermixtion of Void: 

nite Time appointed for the But if the Principles themſelves 
Growth of all Things: and are allow'd to be ſoft, then in- 
therefare, that the by deed ſoft Things may be made 
which Things are increas'd, are of them: but no Reaſon can be 
of a certain fixt Magnitude and given how any Thing. ſhould be 
indifioluble, nor can be broken] hard, becauſe there would be no 
to Pieces: For otherwiſe, having ]Solidity in their Compoſition : 
been broken and waſted' for ſo | and Soſidity alone is the Founds- 


dy paſt, they would have 


616, Be 


war 16 


630 
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616. Beſides : fince, &c.] In 
theſe 14. v. Lucretius confirms 
the Solidity of his Atoms by a- 
nother Reaſon, taken from the 
manifold and never- failing Con- 
ſtancy of Nature, as well in al- 
ways carrying on of Animals to 
certain Bounds of Strength, as in 
imprinting likewiſe always upon 
them the ſame diſtinguiſhing 
Characters and Marksof their re- 
ſpective Kinds : which indeed ſhe 
could not do, but that ſhe makes 
Uſe of Principles, that are firm 
and conſtant, and therefore not 
obnoxious to Diſſolut ion or 
— : For whence can proceed 
this ſo obſt inate Conſtancy in 
Seeds that are daily chang'd ? 
And were they ſo indeed, neither 
Men, nor any other Animals 
would retain the ſame uſua 
Shapes, and ſome would enjoy a 
valt Strength and Length of 
Days, while others, of the ſame 
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Wharte'er it is, or whenceſoe er it ſprings, 
610 Becauſe we grant a Vor, commix'd with Things: 
Bur were they Sorr, no Reaſon could be ſhown, © 
How harden'd Iron's fram d, or harder Stone; (upon. 
For Nature then would want fit SEEDS to work 
Then Sorin Sxxps exiſt, whoſe num'rous Throng, 
615 Cloſely combin d, makes Comrounvs firm and ſtrong. 
Beſides: ſince Things have Time for Life and Growth 
Prefixr, and certain Terms are ſer for both: 
Since Bounds are plac'd, o'er which they can not go; 
And Laws ſpeak whar they Can and Cannor do: 
620 Since Things not change; for all the Ki xps that fly, 
Are cloath d with Plumes of the ſame curious Dye: 
The Marr muſt be firm, the Szzps muſt be 
Unchangeable, from Alteration free: | | 
For grant the SzzDs may change, we could not know, 
625 What Things would be produc'd, or when, or how; 
How great their Pow'r would riſe, how far extend; 
How long they'd live, or when their Actions end : 
Nor ſhould we find the ſame Delights purſu'd ; 
Nor Parents Natures in their Young renew'd. 
Farther: thoſe PAR rs of Things that UTwosr ly, 
Are ſomething, tho roo ſubtile for our Eye. 


And 


NOTES, 


* 


Kind, would be puny and ſhort- 
liv'd : we ſhould frequently ſee 
white Crows, and ſometimes 
black Swans. | 

6 * Farther : thoſe Parts, &c.] 
In theſe 14. v. he employs another 
Argument,which is indeed ſome- 
thing refin'd,and not underſtood 
by many, Seeds or Atoms, accor- 
ding ro Epicurus, are endow'd 
with Quantity: but all Quantity 
has an extream: Now that Ex- 
tream 1s the leaſt Thing that can 
be conceiv'd ; nor does it ever 
ſubſiſt ſeperated, and disjoin'd 
from the other Parts: and of 
theſe Leaſts the whole Maſs of 
each Atom is compos'd: But 
fince the conſtituent Parts can 
not ſubſiſt when they are ſepera- 
ted from one another, they can 
not be divided from one another ; 
For whatever Body can be diſ- 


joyn'd from another, muſt be a- 
ble to preſerve = Being * 
| the 


„ br 


And theſe are LEASTS : they never break the Chain 
And by themſelves ſubſiſt, nor ever can: , 


For they are Parts, whoſe both Extreams the ſame 
635 And ſuch like, plac'd in Order, Boprxs frame, 


Since thefe ſubſiſt nor in a ſep rate Stare; 
Their Union muſt be ſtrong, too firm for Fate: 
And Stroke, and Wedge may try their Strength in vain: 
No Force can looſe the Tye, or break the Chain. 
640 Then Sxxps are SrurIx Sonips; and their Parts com. 
By ſtrongeſt Bands; but not of others join d. (bind 
Theſe Narunx keeps intire: theſe SEEDS ſupply 


For future Things, repairing thoſe that dy. 


Beſides ; 


NOTES. 


the Help and Aſſiſtance of the | 


Body, from which it is parted: 
EG Seed therefore is of Ne- 
ceſſity ſimple and ind iſſoluble; 
becauſe it conſiſts of Parts, even 
the leaſt that can be conceiv'd, 
and which no Art or Strength can 
disjoin, becauſe no Art or 
Strength can reduce into No- 
thing. For Nothing goes into 
Nothing. 

To make this yet more eaſy to 
be underſtood, we muſt know, 
that the Peripateticks and Epicu- 
reans differ d in many Things, 
but chiefly in their Opinions con- 
cerning theſe Leaſts. For the 
Peripateticks held, that every 
Compound Body may be divi- 


ed into infinite Parts; and that 


no Part can be made ſo ſmall, but 
that it may ſtill be made ſmaller, 
But the Epicureans believ'd, that 
no Compound Body can be divi- 
ded into ſuch minute Parts as 
may always be made leſs; but 
may indeed be divided into Parts 
ſo ſmall, às can not be divided a- 
ny more, and confequently ne 
leſs Parts can be made of them: 
fo that they fix an End, and pre- 
feribe Bounds to the Divifibility, 
Thus we fee, that the Epicureans 
held that every Body may be le- 
fen'd to a Point that can neither 
be ſeen, nor divided any more; 
bur that is \mvifible, and void of 
Parts; and this is what they call 


| 


| 


a Leaſt; which is the fir, and 
the laſt Part in all Things; tha 
is co ſay, is the firſt Princip 
that Nature reſerves for the cn 


ating” and renewing. of Thing, 


and Iikewife a ſomething La, 
into which they are reſolvd: 
Now becauſe the firſt Principle 
are theſe Leaſts, Lucretius as 


gues, that the firſt Princi 
eternal, folid, and moſt na 


640, Their Parts combin'd] 


This muſt not be underſtood, 


chat the Atoms are compos'd of 
as of Parts, as if they 
were Bodies compounded of a 
2s ect and Connexion d 
T ng, in like manner as all the 
other Things of Nature confiſt d 
a Coalition of Atoms; bur onh 
in ſuch a wiſe, that they can not 
by any means whatever be bro- 
ken or diffolv'd.' We muſt there 
fore take care not to miſtake our 
Poets Leaſt for fuch a Mathemz 
tical Point as is repreſented with- 
_ utude; yo his Prin- 
ciples ehjoy-3 and Figure like 
wite 3 and that too a” infiniceh 
variable, as the Peripateticks 1 
divifible. And theſe Apices, ot 
Leaſts of Things, may perhaps, 
upon ferrous and ſpeculative: Dif 
quifition, prove a Notion to be 
hardly deny'd, whether Phyſical 
ly or Mathematically taken, a 
Gaffendus demonſtrates at large, 
where he ſpeaks, de non eſſe Ep 
cuſo 


Book J. 


Book I. 


n 
Beſides: ſuppoſe no LEAST, then Szzps refin'd, 


71 


645 Too ſmall for S nſe, na), ſcarce perceiv d by N a | 
Would ſtill be Fol, ſtill N Parts contain, 


No End, no Bound, but in 
And thus the GREATEST and the 


ite the Train: 
SMALLEST Frame 


Would both be equal, and their Bounds the ſame: 
650 For tho the ALL be infinite, each ſingle Grain, 
And ſmalleſt SzzDs as num rous Parts contain: 
But thats abſurd by Reaſon's Laws conſeſs d; 
And therefore Nar un muſt admit a Lzasrt ; 
Not fram'd of others, which no Parts can ſhow; 


655 And which is Sorin and ETERNAL too. 


- 
+ — 
es: 
* 
* N - 


NOTES. 


euro Magnitudinem infinite di- 
viduam, to which I refer the 
Reader. 

644. Beſides : ſu &c.] 
He ſaid, in the laſt Place, that 
Seeds are compos'd of Parts ſo 
ſmull that they can ſcarce be con- 
ceiy d. But that ſuch Leaſts are, 
he confirms in theſe 12. v. by 
that moſt known Argument, 
which all the Philoſophers make 
Uſe of, And here we may ob- 
ſerve by the Way, that Gaſſen- 
dus, in his Explication of theſe 
Verſes, performs the Part of a 
Maſter rather than of an Inter- 
reter, and takes upon him to 
— and correct the Opinion of 
Lucretius, rather than to ex- 
lain it: For if there be any 
orce in this Argument; if the 
Words themſelves have any 
Meaning, Lucretius evidently 
meant, that theſe Leaſts, of 


which he compoſes his Principles, | 


are Mathemarical. For that the 
Atoms of Epicurus are endow'd 
with Magnitude, and therefore 
have Parts, none can oppole, but 
they who are Strangers to his 
Philoſophy, and do not know 
that Epicurus ever writ n © &y 
T} A yo!ar This then is 
the Meaning of Lucretius. The 
Firſt Seeds are indifſoluble and 
eternal, not becauſe they are void 
of Parts, but becauſe they are en- 


dow'd with Solidity, and there- 
fore can not be broken to Pieces, 
nor torn aſunder, or divided by 
any Force whatever. If any one 
deſires to know what Shale Parts 
are, the Anſwer is, That theſe 
Parts have no Parts, and that 
they are Mathematical. For un- 
leſs ſuch Leaſts be granted, there 
would be no Inequality between 
the greateſt ps. the ſmalleſt 
hing ; becauſe either of them 
would contain infinite Parts a- 
like,and thus both of them would 
be infinite: Than which what 
can be more abſurd? For this 
Reaſon Arcefilas laugh'd at the 
Stoicks in their Schools, about 
the Leg of a Man, that was cur 
off, putrify'd, and thrown into 
the Sea, which they aſſerted 
might be reſoly'd; and mixt with 
the Waters of the Sea, that noc 
only the Fleet cf Antigonus 
might ſail thro* that Leg, bur 
that even the twelve hundred 
Ships of Xerxes, and the three 
Hundred Galleys of the Greeks 
might maintain an Engagemenc 
in it. This too makes Plutarch 
deride Chryſippus, for believing 
that one Drop of Wine may be 
17 with all the Water of 
the Sea: and that a Wing of the 
leaſt Fly may be coextended 
throughout the whole Space af 


the Sky. 


H 2 655. Be- 


Beſides: did Nature not reſolve to LxAs r, 
Her Pow'r quite ſpent, her Works had long ſince ceas d: 
Her Force all gone: No Bxixas rais d anew, 
Nor Things repair d: For no Comrosurss ſnew- 
660 What Szzps muſt have thoſe cath lick Qualities, - 
'  Nartvae's great Inſtruments, Weight, Motion, Size. 
Laftly, great NaTukE infinitely divides, 
And never ceaſes; You muſt grant beſides, 
Thar till ſome Szeps exiſt, which never broke, 
665 Remain ſecure, free from the Pow'r of Stroke: 
But tis abſurd frail SEEDS ſhould bear the Rage 
Of Strokes, unhurt; nor yield 3 Age. 
They groſely err, who teach all riſe from Fiz ; 
As Hzx.actirvs, whom vain GEN admire 


1 For 
N O T ES. 


656. Befides : did, &c.] The jever could have been uc'd, 
Poet having explain'd the Mcan- | or at leaſt muſt have pro- 
ing of a Mathematical Leaſt, re- |duc'd of Nothing. That Things 
turns to his Phyfical Leaſt, which are produc'd, the Senſes them- 
he imagins to be indiſſoluble and | ſelves evince, and all Men allow 
eternal, not becauſe of its Exility, | that Nothing comes from No- 
but by Reaſon of its Solidity.] thing: Therefore if there be no 
For if Nature did not attain, | Solids, which can not be broken 
ſays he, to the extreameſt Reſo- | nor difſoly'd, where can we find 
lution, if ſhe did not divide and | thoſe Bodies, that have from all 
leſſen even to the minuteſt Mites; Eternity remain'd undifloly'd 
the Matter, of which Things are | and unbroken ? For frail Atoms, 
compos d, would be improper which are obnoxious to ſuch an 

and unfit to undergo all thoſe | Infinity of Strokes and Blows, in 
Mutations, and to receive all | ſo long a Space of Time, muſt 
thoſe Figures, to which it muſt | of Neceſſity have been diſſolv'd. 
be ſubject and expos'd : For thoſe | 668. They grofl „ &c.] Ha- 
minute Bodies, if they were con- ving hitherto laid —— and eſt a- 
nected of ſeveral Parts, and con-] bliſh'd the Principles of Epicurus, 
tain'd any Void within them- | he now attacks — i 
ſelves, could not. in the Opinion I 
of Epicurus, have an equal 
Weight, nor an uniform Motion: 
they would awkwardly, and as it 
were with an ill Will, obey any 
foreign and exteriour Strokes; 
and therefore could in no wiſe be 
connected together. 

662. Laſtly : great Nature, &c.] 
In theſe 6. v. he concludes for the 
Solidity of his Atoms from what 


buting all his Arguments into 
two Heads, he firſt falls upon 
thoſe, who believe and teach that 
but one of the Elements only is 
the Principle of all Things : and 
in the next Place argues againſt 
thoſe who aſſert more. Among 
the firſt he has ſingled out Hera- 
clitus, who held Fire to be the 
Principle of all Things, and be- 


he has prov'd already. For he ſtows 62. v. to confute his Opini- | 


on : For he takes it for granted, 
that whatever Arguments he 
brings againſt him, will hold 
good againſt the others likewiſe ; 

. nce 


has demonſtrated, either thar 
there muſt be ſome Seeds from 
all Eternity undiſſolv'd and un- 
broken, or that No Thing what- 


Book I. 
670 For dark 


LUCRETIUS. 


jon 2 Bur the ſober Few, 
Who ſeek for, and delight in what is true, 


53 


Scorn and contemn : For anly Fools regard 
What ſeems obſcure, and intricate, and hard, 
Take that for Truth, whoſe Phraſes ſmooth appear; 
675 And dancing Periods charm the wanton Ear. 
a For how could Bop1xs, of ſo diff rent Frame, 


So various riſe from pure 


and real FLAMx. 


Nor 


NOTES. 


fince nothing can be o pos'd a- 
gainſt his Doctrine of Fire, but 
what with equal Reaſon will be 
conclufive, as to the Air, or any 
other of the Elements, And in- 
deed, ſays Gaſſendus, whoever 
weighs this Matter fully, will be- 
lieve this Variety of Opinions to 
be a meer Game: For tho the 
Authors of them aſſert different 
Poſitions ; yet they only beat a- 
bout the Buſh, uſe a great Cir- 
cumſtance of Words, and at 
length fall all of them into the 
ſame Thing: For let any Man 
make Choice of which of the E- 
lements he thinks fir ; he will get 
neither more nor leſs, nor be able 
to make good his Opinion any 
otherwiſe than another who has 

irch'd upon any other of the E- 

ments: becauſe whoever has 
but one of them, has nothing to 
do, but to condenſe and rare 
that, and he will oy have 
all the reſt ; ſo that it fignifies 
nothing, whether this or that be 
firſt made Uſe of. 

669. Heraclitus] He was Son 
of Blython, or Heracion, and 
born at Epheſus in Jonia, 304. 
Years before the Birth of J. C. 
He flouriſh'd about the 55th O- 
Iympiad, in the Reign of the laſt 
Darius. "FJ otev avros warle e 


\ * * — 
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adzs)y* Laert. He taught that 
all Things are made of Fire, and 
reſoly'd again into Fire. This 
was that Philoſopher, who is re- 
ported to have wept ſo often at 
the Vanities of other Men: 
which nevertheleſs ſome ſay he 
did but difſemble, out of an Ex- 


ceſs of Pride and Diſdain, being 
ſelf-conceited,and believing him- 


ſelf the only Perſon in the World 
for Profoundneſs of Learning 
and Wiſdom, 


Vain Greeks] For Heraclitus 
had many Interpreters, and a 
World of Followers, who were 
call'd, *Hegxaareiovs, Heracliti- 
ans, Laert. in Vit. Herac. 

670. For dark Expreffion] He 
writ many Things in Greek 
Verſe, and is often cited by Ari- 
ſtotle; but in all his Writingshe 
affected Obſcurity. De induſtria 
& conſulto occultè dixit Hera- 
clitus, ſays Cicero, de Fin. Lib. a. 
Heraclitus ſtudyed and affected 
to ſpealc obiſcurely. And in the 
third Book of the Nature of the 
Gods, he ſays, that he would not 
be underſtood : intelligi noluit. 
Hence he was ſurnam'd Exorerds, 


fy | Obſcure. And in this ſays Me- 


nagius ad Laert. Vit, Heracliti, 
he imitated Nature: ®Otois » 
xaT* Hegxadror xevarTed% gina * 
For Nature, according to Hera- 
clitus, takes Delight in being hid. 
Themiſt. Orat. 12. | 
675. Charm the wanton Ear} 
D! Avenant , ſpeaking of the 
Schoolmen, ſays that 


With Terms 'they charm the 
Weak, and poſe the Wiſe, 


676. For how, ay In theſe 
7. v. he propoſes his firſt Argu- 
ment againſt Heraclitus : It can 
not, ſays he, be conceiv'd, how 
ſo great a Variety of Things, 
nay, how one Thing only, thar 
is endow'd with different Parts, 

. ould 


„ 


Nor can you clear the Doubt by fond Pretence, 


That Fix is made more Rank, or elſe more DExsk: 


680 This changes not the Fixx, tis ſtill rhe ſame, 
If Dxnss a STRONG ; if Rang, a WEA RK ER Frame. 
Yer this is all that can be ſaid. 
Who can believe, that Nature's various Pride 
Can ſpring from FL Aux, condens'd or rarefy'd > 
685 Tis true, did they admit an Emery Sracx, 
Then FLA, made Rare, might fill a larger Place; 
Or Dxsx, combine with a more ſtrict Embrace. 
Bur ſince they think that hard, and Voip oppoſe, 
Fearing che Difficult, the Right they loſe ; 
690 Nor yer perceive, that baniſh Voip alone, 
All Bois would be Darss, and all be Ons ; 
From which no SaE ps could fly, no Parts retire; : 
As Smoke, and Hear, and vig'rous Light from Fire: 
This proves a Voip commixt. . ws 
695 But if by any Means, however ſtrange, 


The FLAMR could perifh, 


NOTES. 


Mould be made and confiſt of 
one imple and uniform Princi- 
ple: Suppoſe it, Fire; yet unleſs 
you mix ſome other Things with 


it, you can make nothing of it 


but Fire: for in what manner ſo- 
ever its Parts are tranſpos'd and 
blended together, it will be al- 
ways the very fame Thing, by 
Reaſon of the Sameneſs of the 
Nature of all its Parts. And that 
none may eſcape by the Subter- 
fader Condenſation and Rare- 
faction, he confeſſes that it may 
be underſtood „ how a Thing 
TRAY become more warm by the 

ondenſation of the hot Parts of 
Fire, and leſs warm by their Ra- 
refaction ; and that the Reaſon 
of this is obvious: But that a- 


ny 1 Mould become cold, 


A moſt cold too, as we 

d many Things in Nature to 
be, from Fire only, how can that 
be underſtood ? 

679. That Fire, 6c.) Hera- 
clitus, as we find in Laertius, to 
make good his 9 pre- 
tended that Fire, by being con- 
dens'd, grows moiſt, thus 


becomes Air : that the Air, by 
Compreffion, becomes Water, 
that the Water, by Condenſati- 
on, is turned into Earth, &cc. 
But all this, ſays Lucretius, fig- 
nifies nothing; for the more the 
Fire is condens'd, the more it is 
Fire. And the Rarefaction will 
avail Nothing; for 1 21 Eire 
as much as you will, it will ſtill 
be Fire. 8 

683. Who can, &cc.] In theſe 
12. v. he infiſts, that they who 
favour the Opinion of Heracli- 
tus, cannot fly to Condenſation 
and Rarefaction to juſtify their 
'Belief, becauſe they admit not a 
Void, without which, Nothing 
.can be made rare or denſe, as he 
has prov'd above, v. 450. 
5695. But if, &c. ] But leſt there 
ſhould ſtill remain ſome Means 
to eſcape and elude this Argu- 
ment, by pretending that the 
[Fire is extinguiſh'd, and chang'd 
into another Body, he urges in 


theſe 8. v. that that can not be, 
unleſs it be granted that the Fire 
retreats into Nothing: Becauſe 
a ſimple and uncompounded 

| Thing, 


G pe 5. — 


and its Parts could change, 1 


Free 


*r + 


If this could once be done, then all ir's Heat, 


FF 


And its whole Na rUnxR would ro Novo retreat; 

And therefore Bonis would from Nor mo riſe: (bis. 
700 Fox WHAT is CHANG'D' FROM WHAT IT WAS, THAT 

But after Change ſome Szzvs muſt ſtill remain, (again. 


Left Arr. ſhould fink to 
Now fince our former 


Novonr, and rhence return 
Reaſons clearly ſhow 


Some Sxxos, and rhoſe of conſtant Nature roo, 
705 Whoſe Preſence, Abſence, or whoſe diffrent Range 
Of Order makes the Things themſelves to change; 

We certainly conclude they are not Fl AuR ; 

For then't would nought import, what newly came, 


| Whar chang d irs Order, 
- 710 Since all would be of the 


Bur this is my Opinion. 
Some Sxxos exiſt, from whole Site, 


or whar did retire; 
fame Nature, Frxe. 


Figure, Size, 


Concuſſion, Order, Motion, F Ars ariſe : 

And when the Order's chang'd, the Parts of Fizz 
715 Their Nature loſe, and filently expire. 

The difunired Bovrzs fly from thence, 


Not FL AMR, nor any Object of the Senſe. 


Bar 


NOTES. 


Thing, as that Element ought 
to be, if it is indeed the Firſt and 
only Matter, of which all Things 
are made, can not be Fe 
except it totally periſh, For a 
compound Body may be chang'd 
in ſuch a Manner, that ceaſing 
to be what it was, it may leave 
Its remaining Part, which having 
loſt its former State, may take 
up and put on a new one; but a 
mple, or uncompounded Body, 
can not utterly loſe its Nature, 
but it intirely dies: nor is it ca- 
pable of any Alteration without 
a total Perdition. 
703. Now fince, &c. ] He con- 
cludes in theſe 15. v. that if any 
Thing were to be ated out 
of the extinguiſh'd Fire, there 
muſt of Necefhity remain ſome- 
thing. of it, which having loſt 
and laid aſide the Form of Fire, 
may tale up, and put on the 


Form of that generated Thing. 
But it is moſt evident that it 15 


the common Matter, which Lu- 
cretius ſuppoſes to be uncorru 

tible Corpuſcles, that by the va- 
rious Addition, Detraction, and 
Tranſpoſit ion of themſelves, can 
take up, and appear now in the 
Form of Fire, and now of any 
Thing elſe, But to prove that 
theſe Corpuſcles are not firy in 
their own Nature, he = this 
convincing Reaſon 3 Becauſe if 
they were, neither the Addition, 
Detracton, or Tranſpofition 
would produce any Effect: For 
if that Nature of Fire remain 
ſafe and untouch'd, nothing but 
Fire can be made of it. Then 
he explains the Opinion of Epi 

curus, That certain — 
which have no Form perceptible 
to the Senſe, are the Principles 
of Things : and that from them 
meeting and conjoining in vari- 


ous Manners, Fire, and all other 


| Things 
718, But 


„ IUCEETIUS 
But now to think, as Hzx.4cz1rvs tells, 


» 


Bock. I. 


That ALL. that Is, is FIRE, and Nothing elſe; 
720 Tis fond ; and Certainty of Senſe o erthrows, 
By which alone that FLAME exiſts he knows: 
In this he Credit gives; but fears r afford | 
The like in Things as plain; and that's abſard : 


For what can judge, and 


what our Search ſecure 


725 Like Sxxsz, Truth's great Criterion? What ſo ſure ? 
Beſides; Why ſhould we rather ALL diſclaim, 
Reject ALL elſe, and fanſy only Frame, 
Than FRE deny, and ALL Tazrncs elſe receive? 
Both which tis equal Madneſs to believe, _ (Birth 
730 Therefore all thoſe who teach Things took their 


From ſimple Fizz, or Warzn, Ars, or EAR TR, 
Lie under palpable Miſtakes. | 


+ 


And thoſe 


Thar teach from doubled ELRMRxrs they roſe, 
NOTES. 


718, But now, &c.] In theſe 
8. v. he appeals to the Certaint 
o e, do confirm that all 
Things do not conſiſt of Fire. 
Heraclitus confeſſes that he knows 
Fire by the Help of the Senſes : 
and Lucretius urges, that the 
Senſes do as plainly perceive ma- 
ny other Things of a quite diffe- 
rent Nature from Fire, as they 
do Fire it ſelf: and that we 
ought to give always the ſame, 
or never any Credit at all to the 
Senſes. Then he briefly explains 

the Opinion of Epicurus concer- 
ning a Criterion. Of Heraclitus, 
ſee v. 669. KO, 
| 719. That all is Fire.) Hera- 
clitus never deny'd bur that ſome 
Things beſides Fire appear, but 
he never granted them to be, 
This Opinion Lucretius oppoſes, 
and therefore urges, that other 
Things befides Fire truly are, 
and that even the Senſes diſcover, 
and certainly know them to be. 

720. Tis fond, &c.) For He- 
raclitus allow'd the Certainty of 
the Senſes, and yet deſtroy'd that 
Certainty in teaching thar all 
Things are Fire: For if that 
were true, our Senſes would 
ceive Fire in all — 4 and 

yet they perceive no ſuch Thing 


* 


in an Apple, in Wood, in Mar- 
e, &c. 


bl 

726. Beſides: why, &c. ] He 
adds in theſe 4. v. Thar if we 
look upon Water and many otlier 
Things, and handle them, we 
ſhall evidently diſcover in them 
another, and that too a quite dif- 
ferent Nature from Fire: from 
whence he infers, that there is no 
more Reaſon to aſſert all Things 
to be Fire, than there is to re- 
ject Fire, and ſay they are any 
Thing elſe. 

7 1 Therefore all, &c. ] In 
theſe 3. v. he concludes concern- 
ing Fire, or any other fingle Ele- 
ment, againſt any of which the 
ſame Objections will proportio- 
nably hold good ; that they are 
horribly miſtaken who hold that 
Fire, as Heraclitus; that Air, 
as Anaximenes Milefius; that 
Water, as Thales Milefius; or 
that Earth, as Pherecydes; is 
the Principle of all Things. 

732. And thoſe, Wee] mong 
the Philoſophers who held more 
than one of the Elements to be 
the Principles of all Things, he 
has ſingled out Empedocles, and 


imploys 108. v. to confute his O- 


inion: Now whatever he ob- 


jects againſt his Doctrine, in aſ- 
ſerting 
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As Aix and Fins, as Eax rx and Warzx join d; 


733 Or all Four, Eanxrz, Alx, Warn, Fin 
NOTES. | 


ſerting the four Elements to be 
the Principles of Things, will be 
conclufive likewiſe againft thoſe 
other Philoſophers, who taughr 
that all Th are produc'd 
from two or three of them _ 
For if four cannot be thought 
ſufficient, much leſs will a fewer 
Number ſuffice. But that four, 
| nay nor a much greater Num- 
ber of Bodies, are not ſufficient 
to produce ſo valt a Variety of 
Things, as are contain'd in the 
Univerſe, will more evidently 
appear by what ſhall be ſaid here- 
af In the mean while it may 
de confider'd, that as from one 

Letter, you can have but one Fi- 
gure, as A: from two, but two, 
as Am, Ma; from three, but 
fix, as Amo, Aom, Mao, Moa, 
Oam, Oma; from four, but 24. 
as Amor, Amro, Mora, &. 
from five 120. from fix 720. 
from ſeven, 3040. from eight, 
40320. from nine, 362880. from 
ren, 3628800. a on till you 
have compleated the Number of 
the four and twenty Letters, as 
ſhall be ſaid more at large in the 
Note on v. 643. of Book II. So 
of one fimple Body, turn it ever 
ſo much, you can make but one 
Body : of two blended together, 
but two; that is to ſay, one 
Compound ; which, the more 
rare or denſe it is, or the more it 
has of the one, or of the other,the 
nearer it will approach the Na- 
ture of ane, than of the other : 
And for the like Reaſon, of 
three, but fix; of four, but 
twenty four, &c. and change 
their Pofitians, turn them and 
turn them again, and ſhift their 
Places as often as you pleaſe,they 
will till be the ſame Figures: 
and laſtly, he concludes, that to 

roduce ſuch an innumerable 

ariety of Things, as are con- 
rain'd in the Uniyerſe, an innu- 


combin'd. 
Thus 


merable Variety of Elements or 
Principles is likewiſe .necefſary. 
334. 1 Thales, the Mi- 
leſian, held Water to be the firſt 
Principle of all natural Bodies; 
of which they conſiſt, and into 
which they reſolve. He endea- 
vour'd to eſtabliſh this Opinion 
by Arguments drawn from the 
— — and Continuation of 
moſt Things: Firſt, becauſe the 
ſeminal and generating * 
of all Animals is humid: Se- 
cond ly, becauſe all Kinds of 
Plants are nouriſh'd by meer 
Waterz and when they want 
Moiſture, wither and decay. 
Thirdly, becauſe Fire it ſelf can 
nor live without Air, which is 
only Water rarefy'd; and the 
Sun and Stars draw up Vapours 
for their own Nouriſhment and 
Support. Theſe were the Con- 
ſiderations upon which he 
rounded his Opinion; and 
ence tis eaſy to gheſs, that he 
— up the Credit of his School 
rather by the Riches he gain d 
by his lucky Conjecture of the 
Scarcity of Olives, than by the 
Strength of Reaſon and Argu- 
ment. Some however have not 
been wanting to father this Phi- 
loſophy on Moſes : And Hip 
and Theophraſtus were of the 
ſame Faith: Nay. Hippocrates 
himſelf lays great Streſs upon it; 
and of later Days the great Sen- 
divogius, and generally the moſt 
Learned of the Spagiriſts ; who 
own that Water is really a very 
T«1a0%4puz,oruniverſalPrinciple. 
734. Air and Fire] As Oeno- 
pides of Chios. Earth and Wa- 
ter. as Xenophanes : . But Arme- 
nides join'd Fire and Earth: and 
Hippo of Rhegium, Fire and 
Water: and Onomacritus held 
that Fire, Water and Earth, all 
three N are the Princi 
ples of all Things. 
1 736. Em- 


Wo 
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CK 
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Thus ſung EY DOE. 


Book I. 


Th' Toxr 4x waſhes with imperuous Tides, 


In fruitful $:c:zr, whoſe crooked Sides vn 8 


And a ſmall Frith from Ir Aur divides. 
NOTES. 


736. Empedocles] He was Son 
of — — — as Others will, of | 
Archinomus : and ſome ſay, of 
Exinetus; but all agree, that he 


was born, and liv'd at Agrigen- 


tum in Sicily : He was contem- 
porary with Euripides and Ar- 
menides. He flouriſh'd in the 
84th Olympiad, about 404 Years 
before J. C. He taught chat all 
Things are made of the four E- 
lements, Fire, Water, Air and 
Earth, and are reſolv'd into the 
ſame again. To which he added 
two Powers, Amity and Diſ- 
cord; the one Unitive, the other 
Diſcretive. EA og Mero- 
1@ Axpayearriv®- rioreßa {ho x- 
224 Fo. act, Tve, &*p0ty Vs wp 
Ir, duw 5 MN Swap, 
cla re % S-, wv 5 wil eur 
dr To J Jicupe MY Plu- 
tarch, de Placit. Philoſ. lib. 1. 
cap. 3. See likewiſe Laertius, in 
Vita Empedocl. Achilles Tatius, 
in Arat. Phænomen. & Lactanti- 


us, lib. 2. Which laſt ſays, he 


deriv'd this Opinion from Her- 
mes Triſmegiſtus. Theſe Ele- 
ments he call'd after this Manner, 
Fire he term'd Jupiter; the Air 
Juno; or, as Laertius ſays, but 
not with ſo good Reaſon, Pluto. 
The Water Neſtis, from va», 
to flow. The Earth Pluto, or, 
according to Laertius, Juno, i. e. 
Veſta. Conſonant to this Opi- 
nion of Empedocles Ovid ſings: 
Quatuor æternus genitalia cor- 

pora mundus ; 

Metam. 15. v. 339. 

* was eternal World is ſaid of 

old, 
Bur four prolifick Principles to 

2 Prol P 


Dryd, 


Here 


And again, v. 244 


—— Omnia fiunt 
Ex ipfis, & in ipſa cadunt 


All Things are mix'd of theſe, 
which all contain, 


And into theſe are- all reſoly'd 
again. 


In theſe 17. v. he deſcribes Sicily, 
the Country of Empedocles, and 
praiſes that Philoſopher. Sicily 


the Mediterranean- Sea: it has 
been call'd by ſeveral Names, and 
has had ſeyeral different Inhabi- 
tants, I. The Cyclops, who, as 
Cluverius ſays, lib. 1. de Sicil. 
cap. 2. were the firſt who inhabi- 
ted this Iſland, which was then 
call'd Trinacria ; and they dwelt 
chiefly about Mount tna, and 
in, the Leontinian Territory. 
Spain, who dwelt on the Banks 
of the River Sicanus, which, ac- 
cording to ſome, is the Segro, 
according to others, the Cinca : 
from them it was call'd Sicania. 
ITI. The Italians, who, under 
the Command of Siculus, drove 
the Sicanians into the Weſt Part 
ofthe Iſland, and gave it the Name 
of Sicilia: tho ſome are of ano- 
ther Opinion, IV. Greeks and 
Barbarians of ſeveral Countries, 
who brought Colonies into the 
Iſland, and ſettled themſelves in 
it. V. Laſt ly, it was ſubject to 
the Carthaginians, Romans, &c. 

Whoſe crooked Sides] For the 
Ifland. of Sicily has three Pro- 
montories or Forelands: Pelo- 
rus towards the North, now 
call'd Capo di Faro, from Pha- 
rus, a Watch-Tower, or Light- 


737. In fruitful Sicily, 8&c.] 


is the largeſt of all the Iſlands of 


II. The Sicanians, a People of 


Houſe that is built u it, to 
pon it, to 


"BY WW TT 
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; 740 Here Ser 2 . raves, and fierce Ce rr roats, 
' Bearing with boiſt rous Waves the trembling Shores. 


9 


Here 


„ NOTES. 


direct Ships in their Courſe : Pa- 
chynus, Capo di Paſſaro, to- 
wards the E and Lilybœum, 
Capo di Marſalia, towards the 
South and Weſt : which make it 
Triangular, almoſt in the Form 
of a A Delta, 

738. Th' Ionian, &c.] That 
Part of the Mediterranean which 
lies above the Streights of the A- 
driatick, and extends it ſelf be- 
tween Crete and Sicily : Whence 
the Greeks divide the Ionian Sea 
into the Cretan and Sicilian,Plin. 
I. 4. c. 11. It ſurrounds a great 
Part of Sicily, and receiv'd its 
Name from lonius, the Son of 
Dyrribachius, whom Hercules 
kill'd unawares, and threw him 
into that Sea to N as his 
Memory : But Solinus will have 
it nam'd from Ionia, à little 
Country on the fartheſt Side of 
Calabria : Lycophron, from To 
the Daughter of Inachus ; and o- 
thers from the Ionians, who of- 
ten ſuffer'd Shipwreck in that 


39. And a ſmall Frith, &c.] 
Thi Sea that divides Sicily from 
Italy is not above half a League 
over. Thoſe two Countries were 
formerly contiguous, till about 
the Days of Joſhua, as Faber has 
mewn in his Epiſtles, the Force 
of the Sea divided Sicily from 
EI Oro 
740. an arybdis 
Lueretius mentions only Cha- 
rybdis, not Scylla; which is a 
Rock in the Sea, between Italy 
and Sicily, on the Italian Coaſt, 
off the Promontory of Cœnys: 
It ee malces a roarin 
Noiſe, by reaſon of the rough an 
Tempeſtuous Waves of that Sea, 
which are always beating into its 
Hollows and daſhing againſt it: 
It is now call'd Sciglia, and took 
its Name from oαιν]αꝰο, I vex or 
diſturb, Charybdis, now call'd 


a der Way. 


Calefaro, is a Gulph bs Whirl- | 


I, almoſt oppoſite to Scylla, 
on t e Coaſt oF Sicily: * 

4%, I gape, and oiCSiw, I 
5 ow : 2 4 in the Waters, 
and belches them out again with 
Violence. Scylla is ſaid to be the 
8 of Phorcus, and chang- 
ed by Circe into a Monſter, 
whoſe upper Parts retain'd the 
Form of a Woman, and whoſe 
lower Parts were transform'd in- 
to Dogs, by whoſe Barking the 
Poets expreſs'd the Roaring of 
the Waves, and fabled that the 
Monſter lay hid in the Rock, 
and allur'd Ships thither, which 
by that Means were caſt away, 
Charybdis, they ſay, was a no- 
torious Harlot and Thief toge - 
ther, who having ſtoll'n ſome 
Oxen from Hercules, Jupiter 
ſtruck her with a Bolt of his 
Thunder, and threw her into the 
Sea, where ſhe was chang'd into 
2 Whirl I, Virgil, En. 3, 
V. 420, deſcribes them thus : 


Dextrum 2 latus, læ vum 
implicata Charybdis 

Obfidet ; atque imo barathri ter 
gurgite vaſtos | 

Sorbet in abruptum fluctus, rur- 
ſusq; ſub auras 

Erigit alternos, & Sydera verbe - 
rat unda. 5 

At Scyllam ccecis cohibet ſpelun - 
ca latebris, 

Ora exſertantem, & 
trahentem: _ 

Prima hominis facies, & pul- 
chro pectore virgo b . 

Pube tenus: poſtrema immani 
corpore priſtis, 

Delphinum caudas utero com- 
miſſa luporum. | 


naves in ſaxa 


In the Streights 
Where proud Pelorus opes a wie 


Far 


f 
£ 
j 
| 
| 
f 
ſ 
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Here preſs'd Excsz.42>v5 with mighty Loads 


Vomits Revenge in 


Flames againſt the Gops: 


8 the Right her Dogs 
foul Scylla 5 3 


is, roaring on the 
left prefides ; 


with Fury driv'n 

The Waves mount up, and waſh 
the Face of Heav'ni. © 

But Scylla from her Den, with 


open Jaws 
The finking Veſſels in her Eddy 


draws, 
Then daſhes on the Rocks: a 
human Face ; 


And Vi in's Boſom hide her 


Tail's Diſgrace : 

Her Parts obſcene below the 
Waves deſcend, 

With Dogs inclos'd, and in a 
Dolphin end. Dryd. 


Thus the Fables: but Cluverius, 
who went on purpoſe to Meſſina 
to be ſatisfy'd, and learn the Na- 
ture of this Whirlpool, ſays and 
proves, lib. 1. c. 3. de Sicilia 
antiqua, that tho it be ſhewn 
near Meflina, and call'd Califaro 
and la Rema, yet the whole Sea 
is tempeſtuous and full of Whirl- 
Is : and he commends Thu- 
cydides, for giving the Name of 
Charybdis to all that Sea, lib. 4. 
where he ſays, that the Streight 
between Rhegium, now call'd 
Rezzo, and Meflina, where Sicily 
is leaſt diſtant from the Conti- 
nent, is the Sea that is call'd Cha- 
rybdis, thro which Ulyſſes is ſaid 
tohave ſail'd, % 2 5 yaevCStc o- 
helou, Wro, &c. And this is 

e Reaſon why ſome place Cha- 
rybdis near the Cape of Pelorus, 
and others, near Meſſina. Ho- 
mer deſcribes it under a Rock 
ſhaded with wild Fig-Trees, and 
as a gaping Gulph of whirling 
Waters: But, in Truth, it is on- 


ly the impetuous Current of the 


„ 5K 


Sea, that flows in with greater 
Violence from the North than 
from the South; and whoſe Bil- 
lows, when adverſe Winds ſtrug- 
gle with one another, eſpecially 
when the South rages, are driv'n 
into the — 5 and being 
there compreſs'd in a narrow 
Space, and daſhing with Vio- 
lence againſt one another and a- 
pain the Rotks and Shores, are 
that Conflict twiſted into 
hirls, and cauſe that Noiſe 
and Roaring. ; 
342. Enceladus) He is ſaid 
to be the hugeſt of the Giants 
that fought againſt the Gods. 
He was the Son of Titan and 
Terra; Jupiter kill'd him with 
Thunder, and threw Mount t- 
na „ e : Thus Virg, Ig. 3. 
v. 378. | 


Fama eſt, Enceladi ſemuſtum 
fulmine corpus 
Urgeri mole hac, ingentemq; in- 
uper ÆRtnam 
Impoſitam, ruptis lammam ex- 
rare caminis: — 


Et feſſum quoties mutat latus, 


intremere omnem 5 
Murmure Trinacriam, & cœlum 
ſubtexere fumo, | 
Enceladus, they ſay, transfix'd 
y Jove, 
With blaſted Wings came tum- 
e gy above: 
And where he fell, th' avenging 


This ing Hill, and 0 

is flamin 1 

Body three : " * 

* - "0 as he turns his weary | 
ide 

He ſhakes the ſolid Ifle, and 
Smoke the Heavens hides, 


Which may ſerve to explain this 
Paſſage of our Tranflator: for 


Lucretius makes no Mention of 
Enceladus. , 


| 744. Æt- 


Book, LUCRETIUS. a 


Tho KT Ns Jos he 
745 And thund'ring 


impudently threats; 


EAVN with equal Thunder bears, 


This Ifle, tho with ſuch wondrous Sights as theſe, 
She call forth Trav'llers, and the curious pleaſe, 
Tho rich with Men and Fruit, has rarely ſhown 


A Thing more glorious than this fingle Ou: Ex 5: 


750 His Verſe, compos'd of Natvrz's Works, declare 
His Wir was ſtrong, and his Invention rare; 
His Judgment deep and ſound, whence ſome began, 
t nr tr to think him more than Man. | 
E, 


Yet 


with all the meaner others nam'd, 


755 Tho for ſome rare Inventians juftly fam'd. 
Which they have left as Oracles, more ſure 
Than from the TI Po » ſpoke, and leſs obſcure 
Than thoſe, th Antients from the Pyr heatd - 
In the FixsT Sxzvs of Things has greatly err'd, 
760 Thar Things may Movsz, or may be Sorr, or Rane, 
Without a Voip, as Warzn, Frames or Air, 


NOTES. 


744. Mtna) A Mountain in Si- 
cily, of which Lucrertius diſputes 
at large in Book 6. v. 675. See 
that Place and the Notes upon it. 

750. His Verſe, &c. ] The An- 
cients were in doubt whether they 
ought to rank Empedocles a- 
mong the Philoſophers, or a- 
mong the Poets : So elegant was 
the Poem, which he writ of the 
Nature of Things. Ou nne 
Eure o, Y Jeves op} ty 
ſons, ulagoerr© Te , Y rode 
& Moig Tois n womlixlu dia ſ- 
pRot poor Atiſtot. & Tw op} 
U. Laert. Ariſtotle like- 
wiſe aſcribes to him the Inventi- 
on of Rhetorick. 

734. Yet he, &c. ] In theſe 6. v. 
he owns Empedocles to haye been 
an excellent Philoſopher, even 
greater than Heraclitus, and the 
others, whom he has already re- 
futed, and whom we may more 
ſafely believe than the Oracles of 
the Gods: Yet he is going to 
Mow by ſeveral Arguments, that 
even Empedocles himſelf is mi- 
ſcaken in the Principles of 
2 And thus Lucretius 
includes him in the Number of 


thoſe Philoſophers, of whom the 
Stagyrite ſomewhere pronounces, 
heb es 50 of & qraoooginr df rot 
A GN bei, » & Qvou TH avrat 
Eee which our Poet in- 
terprets, | 22 
Principiis tamen in rerum fecere 
ruinam, | 
Et graviter magni magrio cecide- 
re ibi caſu. 


Tripod] A Table or 


737. 
Stool that was ſu ed by three 


Feet: and upon which the Prieſt- 
eſſes of Apollo were wont to ſtand 
or fit, when they pronount d the 
Oracles, Plin. I. 34. c. * is 
Tripod, and the Prieſteſſes them 
ſelves, were deck'd and crown'd 
with Laurel, a Tree ſacred to A- 
Faule an — = pert 

id to ſpeak from the Tri 
and Laurel.ex Tripode & Lauro, 

758. Pythia] Was the Prieſt- 
eſs of Apollo at Delphos, whi 
anſwer d from the Tripod tho 
that came to conſult the Oracle. 
She was call'd Pythia, from the 
Greek Word aw)arog% to con- 
ſult or ask. 


760. That Things, Sc.) His 
firſt Objection againſt chem is 


con- 
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LUCRETIUS. Book 1. 


| That Naruns never reſts 
In breaking Boprzs, and admits no Lzasrs: 


765 When yet we ſee, the Part, that topmoſt lies, 


Is leaft, that is preſented to our Eyes: 
From whence we that a Lzasr may well 


conclude; 


Which utmoſt is, too little ro be view'd, i 
Beſides; their SzzD's are Sorr; and can be born 
And dy; then ALL would riſe, and ALL return 
770 To Nouoꝝr: Nor hin would be both Wen and 


Nay farther : ſince they're Con rRARIES; 
Among themſelves, engag d in Civil Wars, 
They - "oY when they meet; 
Like Wind and Show'rs, croſs 


(Uzn. 


at Jars 


or, ſcatter d waſte, 
'd by an adverſe Blaft. 


775 If all Things from four ELzMenrs aroſe, 


And are again by Death diſſolv d to thoſe ; 
NOTES. | 


contain'd in theſe 3. v. That as 
well Empedocles, as the other 
Aſſerters of ſeveral Elements, 
deny a Void, no leſs than the 
Philoſophers mention'd above; 
and yer they admit Motion 
Rareneſs, and Softneſs, none o 
which can be without a Void. 
762. That Nature, &c. ] His 
ſecond Objection, contain'd in 
theſe 6. v. is to this Purpoſe : 
That they hold all Bodies to be 
infinitely divifible ; contrary to 
what Lucretius has ſhewn before, 
= 630. 2 _ he 2 ropes 
y the ſame Argument he then 
made Uſe of. | 
768. Befides: their, &c.] 


Thirdly, he objects againſt them | fi 


in theſe 3. v. that their Elements 
are ſoft, and conſequently ſub- 
je& to Change, and therefore 
muſt fall into Nothing: For if the 
firſt Bodies could change, they 
would be annihilated. But he has 
prov'd already, That Nothing 
roceeds from, or returns into 
1 | 
771. Nay farther, &c. ] Fourth- 
Iy, he objects in theſe 4. v. that 
the Elements which they ſer up, 
are contrary to one another, and 


therefore will mutually deſtroy 


What 


each other ; at leaſt they can ne- 

ver combine, and grow-into one 

nog For the Sticklers for 
theſe Elements, like Maſters of 
Families, give to each its proper 
Qualities: Heat and Dryneſs to 
one; Humidity and Cold to a- 
nother ; Humidity and Heat ta 

the third; and Dryneſs and 

Cold to the fourth : Thus they 

arm theſe Elements to deſtroy 

one another; and yet expect no- 

thing from them , but Peace, 

Concord, and Alliances. 

775. If all, &c)] In theſe. 
18. v. he objects in the fifth 
Place, that they ought to ſay, 
either that the Elements, having 
rſt loſt their Nature, are 
chang'd into 2 „ which 
Things are again chang'd into 
them: in which Caſe the Ele- 
ments are not more properly the 
Principles of Things, than 
Things are the Principles of the 
Elements: Or, that retaining 
their Nature, certain Heaps only 
are made of them: and in this 
Caſe, no Thing of one Species, 
and of one Name could be pro- 
duc'd; but only a certain rude 
and undigeſted Maſs of Fire, 
Air, Water and Earth : in like 

manner 


EE ZU'CR 


U F. 63 


What Reaſon we ſhould rather fondly den 
Them PaINcIrLEs of Things; than Tzrincs of them > 
For they alternately are changd, and ſhew 
780 Each others Figure, and their Nature too: 
And if you think that EAR TR is join'd with Frxx, 
With Warzx Arn, their Nature ftill intire, 
Nothing could firſt be made; or made, increas'd ; 
Nor Tree, nor Man, nor tender Fruit, nor Beaft : 
785 For each Component in the various Maſs 
Would keep its Nature, and be what it was: 
And we ſhould view, confus'dly join'd and fix'd, 
Thin ArR with EAR TR, and FIRE with WarxR mix d. 
But Pr1nceLss of Things muſt be unknown, 
790 Of Nature undiſcern'd, left any one, 
Riſing above the other, ſnould appear, | 
And ſhew that Things not rruly Compounds are. 
Beſides ; they all theſe four from Heay'n derive, 


And firſt, that Frame is rurn'd ro Ars, believe; 


Thence 


NOTES. 


manner as of the Filings and 
' Duſt of Gold, Silver, Tin and 
Braſs, you can never make any 
Thing but a Heap of Gold, Sil- 
ver, Fin and Braſs. Laſtly, he 
concludes, that Principles en- 
dow'd with any ſenſible Quality, 
are alrogether unfit and impro- 
. for the Generation of 
5 | 


8. 

— Nor Tree, &c.] The 
Meaning of this is, that in Cafe 
the Elements preſerve their Na- 
ture intire, they are capable of 
making only ſome confus'd or 
rude Heaps of Matter, without 


roducing any Thing perfeci] 
Nin * 95 8 8 


Non animans ; non exanimo cum 
corpore, ut arbos, 


ſays Lucretius; and tho our 
Tranflator takes no Notice of 
exanimo cum corpore, yet thoſe 
Words allude to a particular 
Doctrine of Epicurus, who did 
not admit of any Soul to refide 
in Plants, but held, that they 
are produc'd and grow by Ver- 
rue of a certain Natare not vege- 


table, but per to them alone; 
yet he afhrm'd that they live 
that is, enjoy a peculiar Motion: 
as the Water of Springs, the Fire 
which we excite to a Flame, is 
call'd living Water, and living 
Fire: ſomething analogical to 


that which I think is more diffi- 


cult to expreſs than compre- 
hend : For ſuch is Fire without 
Light, &c. But concerning this 
ſee the Treatiſe written on thi 
Subject by the Learned T. Cam- 
ella, in his Book, De Senſu 
erum & Magia. 
755. Befides ; they, &c. ] Sixth- 
ly, he objects farther in theſe 
19. v. that they who admit a 
mutual Tranſmutation of the 
Elements, ought to admit like- 


wiſe a common or general and 


prior Matter, that may ſuc- 
ceſſively put on their various 
Forms: For Empedocles and his 
Followers taught, that the Ele- 
ments are continually preying 
upon one another : that now Fire 
takes away ſome Parts of the 
Air, and now the Air robs the 
Fire of ſome of its Particles; and 
that the other Elements are con- 

| tinually 
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LUCRETIUS. 


Book T. 


5 7952 Thence Warn, and thence EAR TR; and fo retire 
From EAA TRH to Warr, thence to Arn and FI RR: 
Their Change ne er ceaſes, but about they're drivin 
. Heavn renn from Earth * to Heav n. 


But 


NOTES. 


tinually the like. But Lu- 
cretius wes Let the Princi- 

les be chang'd and they will fall 
into Nothing: and therefore 
ſince they -» allow that the Ele- 


ments are chan they ann not 
the we? 1 for 


Nothing ones — 2 

There is therefore an immutable 
Matter, which 3 varioufly 
mov d and diſpos'd produces now 
Air, "vos Warer, mor Fi ire, now 


Earth. 
794. That Flame bs, 3 He- 
ſychius ſays, rea PA W 
Eure oNꝰ. If 2 en the 
rammarian be not miſtaken, 
Lucretius diſputes to no Purpoſe: 
And Plutarch will not ſuffer him 
to be miſtaken, who ſo often af- 
firms, that Rmpedocles acknow- 
m__ 1 58 2 the 
= ciples of the Elements, an 
5 us muſt be underſtood 
of ſe firſt Princ ple, Empe- 
e therefore and Epicurus a- 
very well, except that the 
inion of the firſt of them is 
more abſtruſe and intricate, and 
| _ of he — — plain and 
e: For Empedocles com 
fes his Elements Hebe firſt Prin- 


| cles and of _ Elements 


conſtirures all T gen, Epi- 
eurus will have all 


0. 
eeed — eg} ben e e firſt 
Princ 


iples. 
797. Their Change ne'er ceaſes 
Laertius ſays of Heraclitu os | | 
the like may be affirm'd of Em- 
ocles, that he held that Fire, 
when it is condens'd, humectates 
and becomes Air; that Air, 
when compreſt d, WP Wa- 
ter; that Water contracting and 
growing concrete, becomes Earth; 


the contrary, that h be- 


_ that this is the Way down : 
ing diffus d is 881 into Wa- 


| 


ter: and of Water the reſt in 
like Manner: that this is the 
Way u rene. To we th- 
u > diex nth; ow 
Boe alex pin vin df un- 
vouſpoo To LI we tis 7 
8 rad lu dJov 1 Td % ore > rous 
daw Y aurld Y y rel dd, 2 
de 15 UI ag zd & Ji, va 
ru 7d No Slio ius ewra 5 


Frau Þ dr ö oh. 


Which Ovid fully explains in 
theſe Verſes : Metam. 13. 245. 

Reſolutaq; tellus 

In liquidas roreſcit aquas : tenu- 
atus in auras 

Aeraque humor abit : demta 
quoque pondere rurſus 

In ſuperos aer tenuiſſimus end- 
cat ignes: 

Inde retro redeunt; idemq; re- 
texitur ordo: 

Ignis enim denſum ſpiſſatus in 
aera tranſit; 


Hie in „Nan. tellus glomerata 
cogitur unda. 


Which Dryden renders thus: iS 


Earth rarefies to Dew; expan- 


ed more 


* 3 Dew i in Air begins to 


—— as the flies, and weary 
of her Name, 
1 — Kill, and changes in- 
o Flame. 
Thus having by Degrees Perfe- 
ction won, 
Reſtleſs, they fo ſoon untwiſt the 
Web th 
And ad Fire beg 5 to loſe her radl- 


t Hue, 
Mixt with groſs Air, and Air | 


deſcends to Dew 
And Dew condenfing « does her 


r 

N n 1 Oo 

Earth below. "yr 
$12, But 


ede » am... a wo. 


Book I. LU SR ETTUsS. 67 


Bur Saupe can never thange their harral State: 
800 They muſt endure, free from the Pow'r of Fate, 
Leſt Arx ſhould ſink to Novonr, and thence atiſe: 


For WHAT IS CHANG'D FROM WHAT IT: WAs, THAT 


Now ſince theſe four can dy, fince thoſe can fail; (vrxs. 

Of other Sxxpe, o'er which no Strokes prevail, (turn 
805 They muſt be fram d; leſt Arr, ſhould rife, and Arr re- 

To Nobonr; and Nori Ne be both Worts and Urn? 

Then rather grantSzzDs ſuch, that they did frame 

A ſingle Bovy, as for Inſtance, Frams n; 

Vet take away, or add ſome new to thoſmm 


810 Their Site, and Motion chang' d, would Arn compoſe. | 


And ſo of other Things. | . 
But you'll object, and ſay; Tis manifeſt + 


- 


From Earth riſe Trees, are nouriſh'd, and increas'd : 
And, if rhe Seaſons prove not kind and good,” 

815 Moiſture, and ſoaking Show'rs corrupt the Wood: 
And did not P x 0 x xv « ſhed enlivening Hear 


No Fruit, or Beaſts could grow, look fair and great . 


* And 
„Nor 


* > 
$12. But &c.)- In theſe with Diana: He invented Phys 
23. v. he 145 Stets, and Ack, and was the God of 0 
ſolves it. Plants and all Animals nation, Mufick, and Poetry, O- 
owe . De mag pea and | vid. Metam. 1. v. 317. _ 

Growth to the four Elements: jupiter eſt Genitor: per me 

for no Man denies that all J — 1 = Ea M% 
Things grow out of the Earth :| Eſtque, patet: per me concor- 
but yer without the Afiſtance of | dant carmina nervis : | 
the kindly Warmth of the Air, Certa quidem naſtra eſt; noſtra 
of che Heat of the Sun, and of] tamen ung fagitra . | 
ſeaſonable Showers, the Earth Certior, in vacuo que vulnera 
will produce nothing of her ſelf. | * OY LES s 
Therefore it muſt be allow'd, | tym medicina meum eſt, 
that Water, Fire, Sc. are the] opiferque per orbem 

Principles of all Things. Te Dicor; & herbarum ſubjecta 
4 Lucretius 2 9 3 potentia nobis. | 

they are no more rinciples, 3 Fr | 

than Wine, Wheat, and the o. | Which Dryden thus tranſlates 7 

ther Things with which we ſup- | The King of Gods begot me: 
port our Life, For the Things | What ſhall be, . 


that nouriſh are not therefore Or is, or ever was in Fate, 1 : 


Principles; but thoſe from| ſee, , « 5 | 

which they receive ſuch a Con- Mine is th' Invention of the 
texture, as makes them fir Nou- charming Lyre; : 
riſhment for Things. Sweet Notes, and heav'nly Num- 
. 816, Phoebus) As it mee bers L 2 A 
eie, The Light of Life. The | Sure is my Bow, unerring is my 


ſ: ich Apollo and Sol, the Dart 3 nu ho oo 
wang op ug But ah! more deadly his, who 


digg” 21 eh | iexc'd my Heart. 
Latona, born at the ſame Birch f pierc Wy K Med'cine 
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66 LTUR Ss. Dok I. 
And we, unleſs upheld by Mears, ſhould die, 
Swallow'd by treacherous Mortality j; 
820 Life, loos d from Nerves and Bones, long ſince had fled, 
And leſt the waſted Carcaſs pale and dead,  * 
For we from cerrain Things our Strength receive ; 
And other Things from certain others live? 
For various common PrINCIPLES are fix d 
$25 In'ev'ry Thing, and all confus d and mix d. 
And therefore Nature knows no gen ral Good; 
But diff rent Things muſt have their diff rent Food: 
And thus it matters to the grand Deſign, 11 
How, or with what, the various SzzDs combine; 
330 What Site, and what Poſition they maintain; 
What Motion give, and what receive again. 
For the ſame Sxxos compoſe both Earth and Seas, 
The Sun, the Moon, all th Animals, and Trees: 8 
But their Contexture, or their Motion diſagrees. 
835 5o in my Verſe are LET TERS common found 
: To many Won ps, unlike in Senſe and Sound? 
A e E Such 
NOTES. „ 


Med'cine is mine: what Herbs | the Poſition of fix or ſeven Notes 
and Simples grow 25 | in Muſick, the Change of Tunes; 
In Ficlds, or Foreſts; all | and as with the wonderful Vari- 
their Pow'rs I know; | ery of Sums by Figures. the ama- 
And am the great Phyſician \ | zing Diverſity of Numbers: And 
call'd below. - | if ir be really fo in theſe familiar 
FT ROY? - © [Inftances, what ſtupendous Va- 

| FL So in, Sc.] In theſe 6. v. tiety can not then the Changes 
he illuſtrates his Opinion with and ſundry Sites, Orders and 
the Similitude he ſo often uſes. | Poſitions of Atoms, the dN 
The ſame Letters by the various | and Principles of our Poet pro- 
Changes of their Order only [duce? And indeed the Compa- 
compoſe innumerable Words, | rifons are exceedingly juſt and 
that are very different both in | appoſite; ſince in all confus'd and 
Senſe and Sound. Why then do |rumultuous Commixtion of any 
we doubt, but that the ſame of them, neither articulate Words, 
Seeds, which far exceed the Let-|nor harmonious Conſorts, nor 


deer: in Number, and which have] proportionable Numbers, can 


different Figures, are able to pro- poflibly reſult from them: So 
duce Fire, Water, and in ſhort] neither in theſe natural Things, 
all the immenſe Variety off all Atoms are not in general to 
Things? For fo it fares with{ be thought fit and capable to 
them, as with the different Dif-|produce and conſtitute all Sorts 
poſition, and various Location [of concrete Bodies; but only 
of theſe Miranda Naturz, as| ſuch as are indued with a parti- 
Vothus, lib. 1. de Arte Gram-ſcular and prone Diſpoſition ſo 
mat. calls the few Letters, the] to do, 

Diſtinction of Words; as with 

* % 


2138. Ele 
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Book-Z, 


Of Order, in few ELzMRNTS of Wonps. 


EHM FTI - . 6: 


(may riſe 


No fince the SezDs of Things are more; from them 


840 More diff rent Shapes, and more Varieties, 


AX Az 4608 45's Philoſophy; 125 
By copious G x z z c « rerm'd OMOROMERY, 


Next lets examin with a curious Eye 8 


For which our Latin Lan 2 in 
845 Not one expreſſive ſingle Voice affords: 


Words, 


Vet by an eaſy ſnort Periphraſis, 
We plainly can diſcover what it is; 


For this it means: That 
Thar Fleſh of Fleſh, and 


Bones of minute Bones, 
Stones of little Stones, 


850 Thar Nerves take other little Nerves for Food, 
That Blood is made of little Drops of Blood: 


That Gold from Parts of 


the ſame Nature roſe, 


That Earths do Earth, Fires Fire, Airs Air compoſe: 
And ſo in all Things elſe alike to thoſe. | 
335 Butheadmits no Voip, he grants no Lzasrt ; 


And therefore errs in this with all the reſt, 


* 


Beſides 


NOTES, 


838, Elements of Words] Let- 
ters; ſo call'd by way of Simili- 
tude; for as the Elements are 
call'd the Firſt Principles of 
Things; ſo the Letrers are com- 
monly -call'd Elemen becauſe 
of them are firſt form'd Syllables 
and Words. _ 

841. Next let's, &c.) Having 
refuted the Opinions of Hera- 
clitus, Empedocles, and other 
Philoſc „ concerning the 
Principles of Things; he now, 
in 86. v. attacks Anaxagoras, 
who held the Matter of which 
all Things are produc'd to be in- 

ite, and that it conſiſts of ve- 
ry minute Particles, exactly like 
one another 3 and at firſt con- 
fur Shur afterwards brought in- 
to Order by the Divine Mind. 
Cicero, Acad. 
aſſerted that all 
of fimilay Party; as Bones o 
little Bones,Blood of ſmall 
of Blood, &c. 


hingsare made 


ſt. lib. 4. he[5,o/@-, lik 


lus, and born at Clazomenæ in 
Ionia, twenty Years before the 
Traject of Xerxes, as Laertius 
witneſſes: He apply'd himſelf 
to the Study of the Nature of 
Things, and left his Countrey 
for the Sake of Philoſophy. He 
ivd fixty two Years, and dy'd 
286, Years after the Building of 
Rome; 368. before the Birth of 


menes of Miletum;and of Phere- 
cydes the Syrian, This Opinion 
of his, which Lucretius here men- 
tions, is thou to have been 
taken = o err which 
compos'd o yhology, - 
which is much . 
Socrates in Plato- 1 

] Likeneſs 


$43. Homœon 
of Parts, from the Greek Words, 
and ee, Part. 


We call Homcoeomeries - thoſe 


Things, whoſe minuteſt Parts 


have the Name of their Whole; 
as Stones, Gold, Blood, &c. It 
may be call'd in Latin, Simila- 


842. Anaxagoras] He was the 


Son of Hegefibulus, or of Eubu-1riras, ſays — but Lucret ius 
2 


com- 


J. C. He was Diſciple of Anari- 
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68 LUCRETIUS. Book I. 
Beſides; too weak, too feeble Szzps he choſe, 
If rhey are like the Boprzs they compoſe, 
And liable ro Death as well as thoſe 
860 For which of all rheſe Beings could endure. - 
The vi'lent Jaws of Death, from Death ſecure ?. 
Could Fire, could Air, could Water, Blood or Bone? 
Which of all rheſe ? In my Opinion, none. 
Since all would be as liable to dy, faith) 
865 Subject ro powerful Morraliry, ' +=  « 
As thoſe, which Force deſtroys before our Eye: 
But I by former Arguments have taught, | 
Thar Things nor periſh to, nor riſe from NoucnT. 
Befides, fince by our MAT our Bodies grow, 
$70 Are nourifh'd and increas d; we plainly know | 
Thar Bones, and Blood, and Veins, and Nerves are made 
Of Parts DissiuiL An, in Order laid. IE 
Bur if the Mz ar in perfect Form contains” — | 
Small Parts of Nerves, of Blood, of Bones and Veins; 
875 Then Mzart and Dzinx would in themſelves preſerve. 
Diss1M1LAR Parts, as Blood, Bone, Vein and —_ 
: et 


- 


% 


4M % 


NOTES... 


eomplains in the next Verſe, 
that his Language had no Word 
to expreſs it by. bo HE 
855. But he, &c.] The Opini- 
on of Anaxagoras not pleaſing 
Epicurus, Lucretius gives him 
no Quarter, and begins to fall 
upon him in thefe 2. v. in which 
he makes Uſe of two Arguments 
. — 
eraclitus, Empedocles an 
others: The firſt, that there is a 
Void ; the ſecond, that no canti- 
nuous Body is infinitely diviſible. 
877. Zeſides: too weak, &c.) 
Thirdly, he argues in theſe 12. v. 


ſeeing Anaxagoras was of 


22 ke Things con- 
fi ſted of like, and that the 


Prin- 
are exactly of the ſame 
ature with the Compounds, it 


| Cs that they are both of 


he 
equally 1 ro. periſh. 
And certainly no Reaſon — be 
iven, why a ſmall Portion 
leh ſhould not be obnoxiou 
to Corruption as well as a great- 
er: Nor does it appear, even t 


lit do conſiſt but of a Leaſt, yet 
ſince it is Fleſh, why it ſhould 
not. ſuffer from exteriour Vio- . 
lence, and be at length deftroy'd, 
But if the Principles are corrup- 
tible, . they will fall into No- 
thing, which he has ſufficiently 
prov'd already to be abfurd and 


impoſſible. ; 

$69. Befides : fince, &c.] His 
fourth Argument, contain'd in 
theſe 8. v. is very Our 


Bodies are nouriſh'd with feveral 
Sorts of Food, which moſt evi- 
conſiſts 


dently of diffimilar 
Parts; whence it follows, that 
the Parts of our Body conſiſt of 
diſſimilar likewiſe : For the ſe- 
veral Parts of it, the Bones, the 

Veins, the Nerves, &c. are f | 
riſh'd with different and diſſimi- 


lar Aliments': Bur if it be 
tended that thoſe Aliments con- 


"tain ſome Particles of Bones, 
Nerves, &c. it muſt of Neceſſity 
be granted, that there is not in 
thoſe Bodies that Homceomery, 
which Anazagoras imagin'd. Lu- 


cretius 


- 


Bohl! LUCRETEUS > 6 

| Vet more: if all thoſe Things, chat ſpring from Earth, 
Before they roſe, before they ſhew'd their Birth, 
Lay hid within; the Clods maſt needs comprize, 

880 As proper Pax rs, thoſe various Turncs that rife : 


Now change the Subject, 


In Wood, if Smoke hes hid, and 1 and 
It muſt conſiſt of Parts of diff rent Frame. 
But there's a little Shift, a ſlight Excuſe, 
885 Which Ax 14 245 5 Scholars uſe. 
Tho. ſuch lie mixt in all, that Part alone e 
Appears, which only to the Senſe is ſhown ; : 
hich in the Compoſition does comprize 
The greateſt Part, and on the Surface lies. 
890 Bur this is falſe ; or thro the weighry Mill, 
From broken Corn would bloody Drops diftil ; 
Or ſome ſuch Pax rs, as in our Bodies grow: 
From Herbs and Flow'rs a milky Juice would flow : 
In broken Clods each ſearching Eye might ſee 


89 5 Some lurking, ſcatrer'd Herb, or Leaf, or Tree : 


And 


5 ä NOTES. 


cretius calls the diffrent and diſ- 
ſimilar Parts, alienigenas, of ano- 


ther Kind: but retai the 


Greek Word, we commonly call 
them n as we 
the fimilar, Homogeneous, 
| on Yet were e e. rtr ee 
7. v. e ro Es 18 K R u- 
ment 2 Anaxagoras ir 
every Thing that the Earth 
duces lay hid in the Earth, t 
even the Earth muſt of Neceſſity 
conſiſt of diſſimilar Things: He 
urges yet farther: If Flame, 
Smoke and A ſhes, that ate Things 
very unlike one another, be in 
the Wood, then Wood is com- 
pos d of diſſimilar Things : and 
therefore there is no Homco- 


mery. * 

884. But there's, &c] In theſe 
18. v. he propoſes and anſwers an 
Opinion of Anaxagoras, which 
Ariſtotle expreſſes in this man- 
ner. Res & apparere, & deno- 
minari, invicem differentes ai- 
unt, ab eo, quod in infinitorum 
miſtura maximè abundat : Non 
enim eſſe torum pure aut album, 
aut nigrum, aut dulce, aut car- 


nem, aut os: Cujus autem am- 
plius unumquodque habet, eam 
talis rei naturam videri. Which 

Gaſſendus thus interprets : Un 


do | der the Name of Fleſh, ſor Ex- 


ample, is not to be underſtood a. 
Narure that is fimple and of one 
Sort; but an united Heap of ma- 
ny, nay, innumerable and diffe- 
rent Particles, which then make 
this ies of the Body, which 
we call Fleſh, when there is a 
certain greater —_ of thoſe 
2 28 oy t and — 
to exhibit that i to 
— ar in it, nen 
1 1 ; 
them, might give them a Form 
and Name. Bur if thoſe Parti- 
cles be reſolv'd, and tranſlated 
into another Mafs or Body, then 
the _ Particles, that are lur- 
king wi 
and give likewiſe a Name 
ho to 2 of _ — 
a s to a greater 
3 8 is the m 
viſible. To this Lucretius an- 
ſwers, that if this Opinion were 
true, chen in the Detrition, _ 
ng 


keep the Terms the ſame; - 
Flu, © 
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Bur fince, on ſtricteſt Search, no Pax rs 
We muſt nor fondly fanſy they are there; 


LUCRETIU.S. 


Anqd in cleft Wood, and broken Sticks admire 


» 


Smoke, Aſhes, Flame, and little Sparks of Fire. 


appear, | 


900 Thar Bonis are compos d of ſuch combin'd : 
- Bur Common SzzDs in various Order join d. 
But you will anſwer thus: Tis often known, 
That ftarely Trees, on lofry Mountains grown, 
When beaten by a furious Southern Blaſt, ,, 
905 Grow warm, and hor, and fo take Fire at laſt. 


- 


All this we grant: 


Yer there's no actual Fire; but Szzvs of Hzar, 
Which, daſh'd together, all this FL Au beget. 

For if in Woop ſuch actual F AMR were held, 
910 How could it for one Moment be conceal'd ? 

It ſtrait would ſhew irs mighty Force, and burn: 


And Shrubs, and Trees, 
NOTES. 


and crumbling to Pieces of 
$a Herbs, POS any the like 


Things, there muſt of Neceſſity | Xn 
at ſome Time or other, | Deſc 


the Species or Likeneſs of Blood, 
Milk, or other Things of the 
like Nature, &c. 

| ys Anaxagoras] Of him ſee 
v. 842. - 

902. But you, &c.)] The Poet, 
in 11. v. propoſes and ſolves what 
* urg'd to prove, That 
all Things are in all Things, 
and conſequently that all Things 
are made of all Things : For In- 
ance; Fire muſt ly hid in the 
Trees that take Fire by a vehe- 
ment Collifion : which Fhucy- 
dides, lib. 2. witneſſes has ſome- 
times happen'd. See Book V. 
v. 168, Lücretius anſwers, that 
there is not indeed any Fire in 


the Tree it ſelf, but that the 


Seeds of Fire, or the Moleculæ 
of the Atoms being diſpos'd in a 
certain and new Order, and da- 
Ming with Violence againſt one 
another, exhibit and produce the 
Species of Fire: for otherwiſe, 
and if there were actually and 
indeed any Fire in Woods and 
Foreſts of Trees, it would with- 
out doubt ſhew its Strength, and 


= 


all ro Aſhes turn. | 


make a wide Deſtruction. 
911, It ſtrait, &c.) Virg. 
„ 10. v. 405. has an excellent 
cription of a Wood ſet afire : 
Ac velut optatd, ventis æſtate 
coortis, „ 
Diſperſa immittit ſylvis incendia 


or: ; 
Correprtis ſubito mediis, extendi- 

tur una ETA 1 
Horrida per latos acies Vulcania 


Llle fedens victor flammas deſpe- 


cat ovantes. in 


As when in Summer welcome 
Winds ariſe, 23 
The watchful Shepherd to the 

Foreſt flies 
And fires the midmoſt Plants; 
Contagion ſpreads, 
And catching Flames infeſt the 
neighb'ring Heads ; 
Around the Foreſt flies the 
furious Blaſt, ' 
And all the leafy Nation finks 
at laſt, © 
And Vulcan rides in Tri- 
_ o'er the Waſte: 
The Paſtor, pleas'd with his dire 


[Beholds the ſatiate Flames in 
Sheers 


aſcend the Sky. Dryd. 
913. And 


Book I. LUCR 


And hence, as we diſcours'd before, we find + 
It matters much with what FizxsT Szzps are join d; 
915 Or how, or what Poſition they maintain, 
What Motion give, and what receive again: 
And that the Sz xps, remaining ſtill the ſame, 
Their On DER chang'd,of Woop are turn'd ro FL Aux. 
Juſt as the Letters little Change affords, 

920 JN and Len vu, two quite diff rent Words. 

5 Beſides: if you ſuppoſe no Frans could ſpring, 
Unleſs the PRINcI LES were like the THIN, 
The ſame in Nature, SzzeDs are loſt: for then 

Some Sxzzns would laugh, and weep, and laugh agen 15 
| i 


NOTES. 


$13. And hence, &c. ] He aſ- 
ſerted above, that many Seeds of 
Fire lie conceal'd in Wood ; bur 
that they do not conſume that 
Wood ; becauſe being hinder'd 
by other Seeds of a different Fi- 
gure, they cannot put on the Spe- 
cies and Form of Fire : And from 
hence in theſe 8. v. he takes occa- 
fion to confirm the above-men- 
tion'd Opinion-of Epicurus: viz, 
That the common Seeds or Prin- 
ciples of many Things are in ma- 
ny Things, and that the ſame 
Principles made the Heavens, the 
Earth, the Sea, in a Word, all 
Things: but that the Things 
themſelves are diffrent, becauſe 
Seeds of a diffrent Figure are 
join'd to others of a diff rent Fi- 
re, and in a diff rent Order: 
ven as in the Words, Lignum, 
Wood, and Ignis, Fire, the Let- 
ters are common, and almoſt the 
ſame, but the Words very diffe- 
rent in Senſe and Sound, In like 
manner Wood is compounded of 
a vaſt Variety of Corpuſcles, 
which being diſpos'd in a certain 
Order, conſtitute the Forms, as 
well of Wood, as of divers other 
Things that are leſs concrete; 
inſomuch that ſome more ſubtile 
and moveable Bodies, that are 
contain'd in the Wood, may ſpe- 
cify and produce Fire, Flame, 
Smoke, &c. according to its 
Compoſition, Denfity, Cohe- 
rences, Laxity, Reſolution, &cc. 


So that in Truth only, this fim- 
le Connexion, Diſpoſition, and 
abrick of the Parts, 1s at any 

time deſtroy'd, when the Matter 

is fir'd, and, to all Appearan 
conſum'd z; viz. its extern 

Form, Species, and Accidents, 

which denominate it Wood; the 

reſt being 1 8 1 e 

Fire, Smoke, es q 

Spirits, Salts, &c. all of wick 

are only thoſe minute Particles 

that lurk in it, tho ever ſo im- 

perceptible to our Senſes. 

921. Beſides: if you, &cc.] 
His laſt Argument againſt A- 
naxagoras is contain'd in theſe 
6. v. and drawn from the Abſur- 
dity of the Opinion: For to e- 
vince that all Things proceed 


from fimilar Things, it would 


be abſolutely neceſſary, that 
laughing, weeping, &c. Homcoe- 
omeries ſhould ſometimes be ſeen 
in the World : if becauſe Men 
laugh, weep, &c. they had thoſe 
Faculties from laughing, weep 
ing, &c. Principles; to imagin 
which is akogether ridiculous 
and abſurd, To aflert that the 


Principles of Things are joyful 


or lugubrous is indeed very ridi- 
culous Philoſophy : and yer ſome 
of the later Philoſophers ſeem at 
leaft ro favour this Opinion of 
Anaxagoras, when they aſſert 
that theſe Affections do indeed 
præeſſe in Elementis, tho not al- 


together after the ſame Manner 
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„  ZUCTETIUS Book. I. 


925 With Mert Grid diftorr their lirdle Face, 


And preſently drop briny Tears apace. 


Now what remains, obſerve; diſtinctly ma: 
I know tis hard; tis intricate; and dark 
But pow rſul Hope of Praiſe ſtill ſpurs me on: 
. $46 I'm eager ; and tis Time chat T were gone. 


I feel, I riding, feel Poetick Heats,  — 
And now inſpir d trace o er the Ms z s Seats, - 


N O 


7 Man. st Auguſtin him- 


1 
. 


If may be a little ſuſpected, 

nct he affirms, Omnium rerum 
ſemina occulta extare ab initio. 

925. With vi'lent, &c.] Cowley 
in the-3d.' Book of his Davideis : 


Sometimes a violent Laughter 


" ſeru'd his Face, 
And ſometimes briny Tears 
_ drop'd down apace. 


Whether he took this from Lu- 


cretius, or whether our Tranſla- 


tor has copy'd him rather than 
his Author, may be ſeen by com- 
paring the Originals. 

927. Now what, &c.] In theſe 
33. v. he firſt beſpeaks the Atten- 

on of his Memmius, whom he 
10 ſes weary'd with this lon 
Diſputation concerning the Prin- 
cipyes of Things; and tells him, 
he is now going to enter u 
more noble and ſublime Subject. 
He ſpeaks hell of his own 
Poem; he confeſſes that the Do- 
ctrine of Epicurus is dark, in- 
tricate, and not adapted to the 
vulgar Taſte : however he pro- 
miſes to adorn and ſprinkle it 
with his ſmooth and flowin 
Verſes : And thus at leaſt he will 
do like Phyficians, who when 
they are to give an ill-taſted Po- 
tion to fick Children, tinge the 
Brims of the Cup with Sweets, by 
whoſe Flavour and Taſte decei- 
ved, they ſwallow dawn the nau- 
ſeous Draught: The Task is in- 
deed great; but the Hopes of fu- 
ture Praiſe ſpurs him on; and to 


explain to bis Memmius the Na- 


g |rato, from led, I 75 ſhe 


- 6,5 CHOP Rag | 


o * 


ture of Things, he ungertak 
ditficule and painful Work, un- 


attempred hitherto by any Man 
in Latin Verſe. | 

932. The Muſes Seats) They 
were Daughters of Jupiter and 
Mnemoſyne, born in Pieriz 
18 Fe E | 

welt upon Helicon in Bocecia, 
and N in Phocis: two 
Hills that were near one another: 
the Goddeſſes of Poetry, Learn- 
ing, and Muſick, and Nine in 
Number: I. Calliope, ſo call d 
from xaais, good, and 8, 
Voice; ſhe was Mother of Or- 
pheus, and preſided over Heroick 
Verſe. II. Clio, from x Ref, 
I celebrate; ſhe was beliey'd to 
have invented Hiſtory. III. E- 


rul'd over Lovers. IV. 


halia, 
from Id N, I live, or 


ouriſh, 


a | becauſe the Fame of Poets never 


* 


dies. V. Melpomene, from 
Keane, I fing, or celebrate in 
Verſe; ſhe was the firſt that 
writ Tragedies, VI. Terpficho- 
re, from Tigro, I delight, and 
8085 — in which ſhe 
took Delight. The Invention of 
the Harp is aſcribed to her. VII. 
Euterpe, from &, well, or plea- 
ſantly, and Tigrw, I delight. 
She invented the Flute and Ma- 
ks. VIII. Polyhymnia, 
rom obe, many, and bar®- 

a Hymn; ſhe refiaed * — Pa- 
negyricks. II. Urania, from 
ral d u gd ou, contemplating the 


Things above: the is ſaid to 
have invented Aſtrology. | 
933. Un- 


> jw mo MM wa - w 


3 


E41. 


Book J. LUCGRETIUS. 73 
Untrodden yet: tis ſweet to 1 firſt 


Untouch d and virgin Streams, an 14 my Thirſt: 
935 Tis ſweet to crop freſli Flaw'rs, get a Crown 
For new and rare Inventions of my own : | 
So noble, great, and gen'rous the Deſign, RH, 
That none of all the mighty Tunzrur Ninsz _ 
Shall grace a Head with Laurels like to mine. 
940 For firſt, I reach great Things in lofty Strains, 
And looſe Men from RzLicron's grievous Chains: 
Next, tho my Subjects dark, my Verſe is clear, 


And (ſweet, with Fanſy flowing ev'ry where : Rr 


NOTES. ; | 


23233. Untrodden, 8&c.} This is, ——Ducitque per avia, qua ſola 
a Kind of Boaſt which may not wy pm my 
be charg'd with Immodeſty, | Trita Rotis | 
fince almoſt all the Poets, as well a = 

the Antient as the Modern, malte Tho' in this he does wrong to 
Uſe of the ſame Allegory, Vir-| Gratius, who treated of the ſame 
gil exactly imitates this Paſſage Argument before him. And we 


of Lucretius: Georg. III. v. 289. may obſerve the like in our own 
Poets too; particularly in Mil- 


2 — 


Nec ſum animi dubius, verbis ea 
vincere magnum "OY whom ſays his Subject was 
Quam fir, & anguſtis hunc ad- 
dere rebus honorem : 
Sed me Parnaſh deſerta per ardua 
2 And the other; 


dulcis 
Raptat Amor: juvat ire jugis 4 

_ nulla priorum _ s Guide my bold — | 
Caſtaliam molli divertitur orbi- | In theſe untrodden Paths to ſa- 
ta clivo: ; 


Unattempted yet in Verſe or 
Proſe. * 


cred Fame. 


Becauſe none of the Latins had | The very Expreſſion Creech uſes: 
written on the 05e of Aion. and indeed he has taken Oceaſi- 
ture defore him: So Horace, E- | on; in this Tranſlation, to rifle 
piſt. 1. lib. 1. that Poet. | 
pans ds 5 939. wo: —— 5 
Libe vacuum poſui i- | makes no Mention atrel ; 
e and indeed Gatlands of Wreaths 
I preſſi pede,—— t of Ivy ſeem to have n the fir 
1 e = | | Ornaments of Poets and other 
Thus too Manilins, lib. 1. v. 4. Learned Men, and Laurels, of 
| Conquerours: Thus Horace; 


Aggredior primuſque novis He- 
—— — N Me doctarum Hederæ præmia 


1cona movere 


Cantibus. — frontium OP 
Hoſpita ſacra ferens nalli memo» | Diis miſcent ſuperis 
rata priorum. 4 
And Virgil; 


And in his fecond Book, v. 39. Pets 
be uſes —— Alufon, And | _——— Atque hanc ſine tem- 
Nemeſi anus: | pora circum L 3 


ton and Cowley: The firſt of 
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74 LO RNRE TJ Us. Bock I. 
And this deſign d: For as eee uſe, 

945 In giving Children Draughts of birrer Juice, _ 

Io make them take it, ringe the Cup with Sweer, 

To cheat the Lip; this firſt they eager meet, 
And then drink on, and take the bitter Draught, 
And ſo are harmleſsly deceiv'd, not caught : 

930 For by this Means they get their Health, their Eaſe, 

Their Vigour, Strength, and baffle the Diſeaſe. 
So ſince our Methods of Philoſoph7/ 
Seem harſn to ſome; ſince moſt our Maxims fly, 

thought it was the fitteſt way to dreſs 

955 In pleaſing Verſe theſe rigid Principles, 

With Fanſy ſweet' ning them; to bribe thy Mind 

To read my Books, and lead it on to find 
The Nature of the WorLD, the Rrsx of Taincs, 
And what vaſt Profit too that Knowledge brings. 

960 Now fince my former various Reaſons ſhow, 
That Sxxos are Sor rp, and ETERNAL too: 
Ler's next inquire, if InexiniTte, or no? 

; ; Like- 
| NOT ES. XY 
Inter victrices hederam tibi ſer-| Coſi al *egro fanciul* porgiamo 

pere lauros. | 


Toy wn i 
However that Poets did wear | Pi foavi licor gli orli del vaſo 


Wreathes of Laurel is moſt cer-| Succhi amari, ingannato, in tan- 


in: , to ei beve | 
| 2 3 —_—_— ; ors E dal inganno ſuo vita riceve. 
cauſe it requires the Support of Cant, I. St. 3. 


ſome ſtronger Tree; as Learn- Of which I will give likewiſe 


| : Fairfax's Interpretation, which 
gs eee e SIO perhaps equals. # not excells this 


: : of our Tranſlatour : 
T $05 For - 2 pane Age. x. Thither thou know'ſk the World 


incomparable Taſſo has rather is beſt inclin'd, 


tranſlated than barely imitated: ] Where luring Parnaſs moſt his 


And if we may give Credit to his | Beams imparts : T3 

— — Mandan; has ſur- ans Tr =, Kina? d in Verſe 
pou's his Author: Dum æmu- ,,.* 884705 m_—. 

atur, ſays he, palmam auctori TY "Il A —— will move the 
eripuit: The Verſes are in his 80 ulle Fe dit 
panther and well deſerve to be |” 24 br ren young di- 
enn 2 85 Anoint with Sweets the Veſlels 
Sai che Ia corre il Mondo, oye| foremoſt Parts, 

pid ve To make them taſte the Potions 


Di ſuedulcezze il luſinghier Par-| ſharp we give; 


F 
naſo, | They drink deceiv'd, and ſo de- 
E che'l vero condito in molli] ceiv'd they live. ; 

verfi 960, Now fince, &c.] Lucreti- 
I © ſchivi allettando ha per-| us has gory by many :Argu- 
ao? ments, chat Bodies are, My" 


* 


ook 1. 


LUCRETIUS. 


75 


Likewiſe if Vorp and Sracx do ſomewhere end, 
Or without Bous t IuMENSITT T extend > 
965 The Art is ev'ry Way IMNMENSELT WI DR, 
Or elſe it would have Bous on ev'ry Side. 
Now what can be a Bound, bur that which lies 
Beyond the Bopyy whoſe ExTxx am it is? 
That Novucurt's beyond the AlL, ev'n common Senſe 
970 Declares; therefore the ALL muſt be Immenss, © 
Thus ſtand on any Quarter of the Sracx, 
That's nothing: "Tis Immznss from ev'ry Place, 
Bur grant it FT NTT 


Suppoſe a Man on the extreameſt Parr, 


975 Suppoſe him ſtand and ſtrive to throw a Dax; 


The 


NOTES. 


they are perfectly ſolid, and in- 
diſtolubig; 6. likewiſe that 
there is a Void, He has farther 
taught, that the Univerſe con- 
ſiſts of theſe two, Body and 
Void, and that there is no third 
Kind of Things. Now in theſe 
4. v. he ſtarts a noble Queſtion, 
Whether the Univerſe be infinite, 
or included and circumſcrib'd in 
Bounds? And he will now en- 
deavour to evince by ſeveral Ar- 
guments, that the Univerſg is 
term inated on no Side, bur is al- 
together infinite, as well in the 
Multitude of Bodies, as in the 
Extent and Magnitude of the 


Void, 

965. The All, &c.]) The firſt 
Argument, by which, in theſe 
8. V. he endeayours to prove the 
Infiniteneſs of the Univerſe, is 
explain'd by Cicero, lib. 2. de 
Divinit. Sect. 134. Whatever is 
finite has an Extream; but 
whatever has an Extream, may 
be ſeen by what is without or 
beyond it. Now the Univerſe, 
or the ALL, is not ſeen by any 
Thing that is beyond it: There- 
fore the Univerſe has no Ex- 
tream, Empiricus adv. Phyſ. 
Stobceus, Eclog. Phyſ. and Plu- 
tarch, I. de Placit. 3. confirms 
this to be the Doctrine of Epicu- 
rus, who himſelf writes thus to 


Herodotus 3 Au dc To an) 
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973. But grant, &&c.] In theſe 
18. v. Lucretius ſtruggles brave- 
ly with his Dart for the Immen- 
ty of the Univerſe, Grant the 
Univerſe to be finite, and let a- 
ny Man be plac'd on the extream- 
eſt Verge of it, and ſtrive to 
throw a Dart: either that Dart 
will fly forward, or ſomethin 
will top it; if it flies eee 
there is a Space beyond the ex- 
treameſt Brink; if it be ſtopt by 
any Thing, there muſt be ſome- 
thing without the utmoſt Part. 
Thus wherever you fix the ex- 
treameſt Bound of the Univerſe 
there Lucretius will preſs on, and 
brandiſh his Dart againſt you, 
This convincing Inſtance is 
likewife us'd by the learned and 
judicious Bruno, who has writ- 
ten an excellent Treatiſe, on pur- 
poſe to prove not only the Infini 
ty of Space, bur even that of 
Worlds alſo: and in his firſt 
Dialogue we find theſe Words 
which exactly agree with, an 
may ſerve to explain this Argu- 
ment of our Poet: Mi pare co- 
ſa ridicola, & c. In my Opinion. 
L 2 ſays 


LUCRETIUS. 


The Daxr would forward fly, or, hinder d, ſtay ; 
Chooſe which you will, the Reaſon's good each way, 
And firm: For if ſome farther Sr Ack admit, 

Or ſome Reſiſtance ſtop irs haſty Flight, 

580 That's not the END: ſo place the utmoſt Part 


; 


Where er you will, I'll follow with the DART; 

And by this fingle Argument deface | 

on fill the Vein will give a farther Place) Sauen 
to 


hoſe feign'd ExxRZAUIs and Bounps you fer 


* 


985 But to proceed. 


— 


Suppoſe the ALL had Bounns, ſuppoſe an Exp 3 
Then Bop1zs, which by NArunx muſt deſcend, 


And 


NOTES, | 


ſays he, tis extreamly ridiculous 
to affirm, That there is nothing 
without, or exteriour to the 
Heayens, and that the Heaven 
it ſelf is a Thing plac'd, as it 
were, per accidens, or by its own 
Parts : for be their 3 b 

theſe Notions what they pleaſe 
themſelves, it is impoſſible, nor 
can they any ways elude it, but 
they muſt make two of one, ſince 
there will eternally remain one 
and another; that is to ſay, the 
Thing that contains, and the 
Thing that is contain'd; and in 
like manner ſtill another and a- 
nother; fo that the Container 
muſt incorporeal, the con- 
rain'd corporeal; the one im- 
. moveable, the other moveable ; 
the one Mathematical, the other 
Phyſical : But whatever this 
Surface be, I demand eternally 
what there is beyond it? If it 
be anſwered, that there is no- 
thing, then tis void; and ſuch 
an Inanity as has no Extream : 
bounded indeed on this Part to- 
wards us, which is yet more dif- 
ficult to imagin, than that the 
Univerſe mould be immenſe and 
| ite ; becauſe we can then no 
way avoid a Vacuum, if we will 
admit the Whole to be finite. 
Thus far Bruno: And indeed 
our Metaphyfical Eyes diſcern, 
as they conceive, the Bounds of 
two Worlds, of which ſome 
imagin the ſupreameſt Heaven 


—__—— 


to be the Term of this, and the 
Convexity of that to be the 
Boundary of the other: but how 
that ſhould then be habitable, as 
they likewiſe aſſert, where there 
is neither Place, Full, nor Void, 
Time, nor Motion, nor an 
Thing elſe ; drt 5wpa, Are To- 
, dre new, Art 22 
Arif. lib, 1. de Ccelo, * 44 
ſo they alſo affirm, is ſpice! 
ſtrange, and deſerves ſecon 
Thoughts. But our Author 
cangludes, that as there is a 
Space, in which this material 
orld of ours actually is; ſo 
neither can it be deny d, but 
that another and another, even 
to infinite, perpetually equiva- 
lent to what this Machine im- 
ploys, may likewiſe ſubſiſt in 
that vaſt and unlimited Space. 
985+ Hut to proceed, &c. ] The 
Poet inſiſts yer farther 3 and in 
13. v. mentions the Miſchief that 
would unavoidably enſue, if the 
Univerſe were finite, and circum- 
ſevib'd with Bounds, For in that 
finite Space there would be ſome 
loweſt Place, to which Matter, 
that by its natural Heavineſs has 
been ſubliding from all Eternity, 
would have funk down, and re- 
Red, And thus it would lon 
ago have happen'd, that the uni- 
verſal Matter, having reach'd 
the loweſt Place, would from 
that time have generated No- 
thing; for Nothing can 23 
rom 


And from Eternity purſu d the Race, 
Tlad ang. cm this time reach d the Lowssr Prack. 
990 Whence Nothing could in decent Order riſe : 
There could nor be a gli ring Sun or Skies: 
For all the Szzps muſt lie confus'dly mixt, 
In a vaſt Caaos, immoveable, and fixr. 
Bur now the Szxzps ſtill Movx, becauſe the SrAcx 
995 Is BounpLEss, and adtnits no Lowzsr Pracx, 
No Exp, which heavy Szzvs, by Nature preft, 
Might ſeek below, and ſertle there, and reſt. 
Now all, from Parts of MarrER mov d, ariſe, 
Which the vaſt Mass eternally ſupplies. (pear, 
1000 But laſtly; Tzincs ro Tarincs ſtill Bouyps ap- 
So Arr to lofty HrIIs, and Hits to Alx; 


NOTES. 


from Seeds that lie quiet, and at | tend that there is any Thing 
Reſt : But there being no loweſt þ without, ar exteriour to the U- 
Place, the Seeds are in perpetual| niverſe, that can be its Bound, 
Motion, and thus Things are | fince the very Thing that is ex- 
oduc'd on all Sides, and the] teriour to it, is a Part of it: 
infinite Univerſe continually | For the Univerſe contains ALL 
ſu rs the reſpective Worlds | that is. He therefore concludes, 
with new Principles.of Things, |that the Univerſe is immenſe, 
93. Chaos] See the Note on | and deſcribes that Immenſity by 
v. 37. To which we add, that in | ſo excellent a Periphrafis ; that 
this Place it fignifies a vaſt Re- | I can not forbear giving it in Lu- 
tacle, capable to receive all | cretius's bwn Words: 
1 "yy : wh which 8 — uk 
likewiſe takes it, in his Treatiſe ue adeo m t ingens 
of Ifis and Ofyris, where he calls | copia = fy Da e he 
it 0091 h xe Taror TY wa1og. | Finibus exemptis in cunctas un- 
the Place and and Region of uni-| dique partes. 
verſal Matter : To which its : | | | 
Name anſwers; Chaos fignify-| This Argument, which is ta- 
ing only Hiatus, ſeu Vaſtitas ken from the Evidence of our 
quedam. But of the ſeveral Ac-{ own Senſes, the above-cited Bru- 
ceptations of this Word, accor-| no thus uſtrates: Our very 
ding to the different Notions of — ſays he, acknowledge as 
che Poets, Philoſophers, and Di-| much, becauſe we ſtill ſee, that 
vines, ſee Ricciolus on that Sub-| one Thing ever comprehends a- 
je, in Almageſt. nov. Tom. 2. "other ; & mai ſentiamo ne con 
lib. 9. eſterno, ne con interno ſenſo, 
1000. But laſtly, &c.] In theſe | coſa non compreſa da altra © ſi- 
. v. he brings another Argu- mile: And there is 1 
ment; and ſays, That whatever which terminates it ſelf: In 
is bounded by any Thing that is | ſhort, after no leſs than ei 
exteriour to it, has an End:] Arguments, he conclud 
Thus the Air bounds the Moun- | non fi puo negare il ſpacio infini-- 
tains, -— = rr gre he 25 ſe _ con Ia oy a 
Air ; the Sea Earthy anno gli pertinaci, Cc. at 
Earth the Sea ; hut who can pre- | Space * infinite can not be de- 
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So Eartn the Sz as, and Sxas the Earth controul ; 
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Bur there is Nor ING that can Bound the WrorLE. 
Wherefore tis ſuch, that did ſwift Lightning fly 
1005 Thro the VAST Sracx to all Eternity, 
No Urmosr Parr, no END would e'er be found, 
Sovaſtly WI p it is, and WIr Hor Bounp, 
Again; Nature's eternal Laws provide, 


That the vaſt ALL ſhould be IuMMENSELT Wipe, 


NOTES. 


ny'd,except by the noiſy Tongues 
of Gme cbiiinare Impertinents 3 
to confute whom he brings twen- 
ty very cloſe and convincing Ar- 
uments, but to repeat em would 
too prolix in this Place. In a 
word thus: There is nothing 
which contains, or can indeed be 
ſaid to embrace and bound the 
Univerſe, but what is immenſely 
profound, and in a manner infi- 
nite, ſo that the moſt rapid Ri- 
vers,and moſt exuberant Streams 
in the World can never arrive to 
the Limits of it, were they to 
glide inceſſantly, and to all E- 
rernity : nor would they ever 
have a leſs way to go. Out of 
this vaſt Space new and never- 
— — are brought to 
every Thing by a perpetual Suc- 
ceſſion of a like Numbers of A- 
toms to a like Number: Et me- 
deſime parti di materia con le 
medeſime ſempre ſi convertono, 
as the ſame Bruno expreſſes it, 
which is exactly the Opinion of 
Epicurus, and proves the Uni- 
verſe to be infinite, not only from 
its Number of Atoms, or the In- 
definiteneſs of the Void; but by 
both together (and ſotoo the fol- 
lowing Verſes declare): Vet not 
as if this Univerſe were continu- 
ous, but that there are ſome 
empty Interſtices diſtant from 
i004. That did ſwift Light- 
ning fly, &c.] The Words in 
Lueretius are: | 
Eft igitur natura loci, ſpatium- 
que profundi, 
Quod neque clara ſuo 


| percurrere 
flumina curſu, | 


| 


Perpetuo poſlint ævi labentia 
tractu: 


Nec prorſum facere, ut reſtet 


minus ire meando: 


The Tranſlator has chang'd the 
Word flumina into fulmina, con- 
trary to the Authority of all the 
Editions of our Authour, and 
to the Opinion of, I think, all the 
Annotators, except Faber, who, 
in his Note upon this Place, ſays, 
that fulmina would be better; 
tho he retains flumina in the 
Text: And indeed the Reaſons he 
gives for fulmina appear weak 
and little perſuaſive : becauſe, 
ſays he, Lightning is frequently 
brought as an Inſtance of Swift- 


neſs, Et fulminis ocior alis; and 


becauſe the Word clara ſuits bet- 
ter to the Nature of that than of 
a River. The firſt is certainly 
true; but, on the other hand, a 
River is frequently ug'd as an In- 
ſtance of perpetual Motion; 


Ruſticus expectat dum defluat 
amnis ; at ille . 
Labitur, & labetur in omne vo- 


lubilis vum. Horat. 


And the Words labentia, ire, me- 
ando, ſeem to agree better with 
the gliding of a River, than with 
the impetuous Su iftneſs of Light- 
ning. And our Tranſlatour him- 
ſelt in his Latin Edition of this 
Authour, reads flumina, 
gives this Paſſage the ſame In- 
terpretation that I have given it 
in the immediately preceding 
Note. 8 

1008. Again, cc. ] In theſe 
13. v. he proves the Univerfe — 


and 


* 
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1010 BounDLEss and Ix INI TE, becauſe they place 
Bop as Bound to Voip, to Bop Sracx, 
By mutual Bounding making both IMMRNSR; 
For did they not each other bound, but one 


Were INI NIT E; for Inſtance, Sr acx alone; 
NOTES. | 


be infinite, by an Argument 
which ſeems to be levell'd againſt 
the Stoicks : who, as Plutarch 
witneſſes, held indeed the Void 
to be infinite, bur Bodies finite : 
but Lucretius, following the 
Doctrine of Epicurus, teaches 
that Body and Void murually 
bound each other; and that an 
Immenſity muſt of Neceſſity 
proceed from that mutual Ter- 
mination, becauſe neither of 
them, that is, neither Body nor 
Void, can be the laſt : but what- 
ever has no Part, that can be the 
laſt or extreameſt, that indeed is 
infinite : For, if one of the two, 
Body for 1 did not 
und the other, (Void) yet the 
Void would be infinite, as he has 
before prov'd it to be: but all fi- 
nite Bodies would be diffolv'd ; 
for the finite Seeds, their Con- 
texture being all at once broken, 
would be ſcatter'd thro the im- 
menſe Void, nay, would never 
have join'd : for the finite Seeds 
being once diſpers'd in the Infi- 
nite Void, would have continu- 
ally wander'd up and down in it. 
Epicurus writes all this to Hero- 
dotus: Eire » »w Td xerv drei- 
es, Ta 5 Swuale werrjuſua, G- 
Jauss, d pers TH SWHATH, dM 
iqepero, Y Td 2 xevoy te- 
aA, v ix r wapa- 
Lope, Tz: Sivorra Y Tas art 
vod. i 
101 3. For did, &c.] The Ob- 
ſcurity of theſe 4. v. has made 
ſome of the Commentators on 
Lucretius give them over as in- 
explicable ; and even our Tran- 
flatour is a little dark in the In- 
terpretation he has given them; 


but the Senſe of them gyidently 


| 


Nor 


is this : If there were either an 


infinite Space, without as infinite 


a Number of Atoms or Bodies to 
give Bounds and Limits to it; 
or an Infinity of Bodies, and not 
an infinite Space for them to act 
in, (for Corpus terminatur ina- 
ni, & inane corpore) it would 
follow, that nothing could en- 
joy the leaſt Permanency: For 
it does not appear that Lucretius 
any where poſitively aſſerts, that 
the Corruption of one Thing is 
the Product of another, accor- 
ding to the yulgar Senſe of the 
Schools; and perhaps too he had 
confider'd thoſe Creatures that 
are nouriſh'd ſo long by Sleep 
and other ſolitary Ways; as 


Bears, Tortoiſes, Dormice, fome 


Sorts of Summer Birds, Flies, 
and other Inſects; and this made 
Nardius upon this Place thus wit- 
tily exclaim : Edaciores proinde 
atque infirmiores ſunt Lucretia- 
ni Divi gliribus abſtinentibus: 
The Gods of Lucretius are more 
hungry, voracious and weak than 
even Dormice, and ſuch abſte- 
mious and inconfiderable Ani 
mals. His Opinion was, that 
the Portion of Matter, which is 
neceſſary for the daily Supply of 
_—_ Compounds, would 
elſe 

diſpers'd in fo vaſt, bottomleſs 


and indeterminate an Abyſs, and 
that Nothing could ever meet a- 


gain, and produce or create, if 
the Supplies were not equally as 
infinite, And toſpeak the Truth, 


it is not ſo extreamly difficult to 


comprehend a Space in a manner 
indeterminate, if not infinite 
fince the infinite God is able to 


effet Things infinitely exceed- ' 
ing our ſlender and bounded 


— 
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1015 Nor Mari, nor Earth, nor Heav'n, nor could the Sea, 
Nor Bodies of the Gops one Moment be:. 
For Sznvs of Things, rheir Union all d 'd, 
Would fly diffolyd; and fcarrer'd, thro'the Voip: 
Or rather into Things had ne er combin'd, 
1020 Becauſe once parted, they had never join d. 
For ſure UxrHNRxI NG SEEDS did ne'er diſpoſe 


Themſelves by Counſel, 


nor their Order choſe, 
Nor 


NOTES. 


Speculations, Heraclitus ſays, 
Tov Haͤer Ta _ n, 
ay 44, v1 ο , at many 
the? and wonderful Works 
of God are not known to ſome 
Men uſe of their Increduli- 
s adds, Si 
uid eſt quod efficiat ea, qua: 
mo, licet ratione fit præditus, 
facere non poſſit; id profecto eſt 
majus, & fortius, 1 
homine, Lactant. de Ira Dei. If 


there be any created Thing, 


which exceeds the utmoſt Skill 
and Comprehenfion of the viſeſt 
Man upon Earth, that was cer- 
tainly made by one who is infi- 
nitely greater, more powerful, 
and more wiſe than. Man. 

1016, Nor Bodies, &c. ] In this 
Verſe Lucretius to over- 
throw his own Opinion concer- 
ning the Nature of the Deity, 
= makes it ſubject to the ſame 
Diſſolution with compounded 


Bodies. 

1021. For ſure, &c. ] To un- 
derſtand the true Meaning of 
Lucretius in this Paſt: we 
muſt call to Mind, that Sto- 
icks held the World to be a ra- 
tional Creature, and to confiſt 
of Heaven and Earth, as of Soul 
and Body : The Heavens. accor- 
ding to them, being the ſame to 
the Whole as Reaſon is to Man, 


Hence Arno lib. 3. advers. 
Gentes: in Phi memo- 
rabiles ſtudio, atq; adiſtius nomi- 


32 vobis laudatoribus 
elevati, univerſam iſtam molem 
undi, cujus omnibus amplexi- 


m 
bus ambimur, tegimur, ac ſuſti- 


nemur, Animans effe unum, ſa- 
jens, rationale, conſultum, pro- 

bili affeveratione definiunt : 
with whom agrees Hilarius in 
Geneſ. So 


F 


na volvitur axe, 

Non tantum Pictura Poli eſt, 
ſed celſa voluntas, 

Mens ratioque ſubeſt, —— 


Upon which Verſes Barthius, 
lib. 31. Adverſar, cap. 12. ob- 
ſerves, that Mens & ratio cceli 
eſt aſtrorum, ut vocant, Influ- 
entia, quæ genus gubernat hu- 
manum : The Mind and Under- 
ſanding of the Heaven is the In- 
fluence, as they call it, of the 
Stars, which governs Mankind. 
The Stoicks likewiſe, as Plu- 
tarch, de facie in Orbe Luna, 
tells us, held rhe Stars to be the 
Eyes of the World, their corpo- 
real Deity. Pythagoras, Plato, 
Triſmegiſtus, and many other 
of the Antient Philoſophers be- 
liev'd the World to be indued 
with a rational Soul, being per- 
ſuaded to that Belief by the ad- 
mirable Order and Connexion of 
its Parts, which they coficeiv'd 
could not be ſuſtain'd, but by 


ordering, diſpoſing, and conne 
ing them. Manes Viegi, En. 
8. V. 724. ; 
Priacipio Cœlum, ac terras, 


campoſque liquenres, 
Lucentemque Globum Lune, 
 Titaniaque Aſtra 


Spiritus 


Hæc tamen æthereo quæ mach} 


a Soul intrinfecally TG 
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Nor any Compacts made how each ſhould move, 
But from Eternal thro the Vacuvun ſtrove, 
1025 Variouſly mov d and turn d, until at laſt, 
Moſt Sorts of Moriox and of Union paſt, 
By Cnaxcx to that convenient Ox DER hurl'd, 
Which frames the Beings, that compoſe the WorrD. 


And 


NOTE. S. 


Spiritus intus alit, totamque in- 
fuſa per Artus ws 

Mens agitat Molem, & magno 
ſe corpore miſcet. 


Which Dryden thus interprets. 


Know firſt, that Heav'n, and 
Earth's compacted Frame, 
And flowing Waters, and the 
arry Flame, h 
And both the radiant Lights one 
common Soul 

Inſpires ; and feeds, and animates 
the Whole : x 

This active Mind, infus'd thro 
all the Space, 

Unites, and mingles with the 
mighty Maſs, | 


And this Soul of the World 
Thales imagin'd to be God him- 
ſelf: But- the Platoniſts and 
Stoicks, tho they held the World 
to bea God, allow'd it to be bur 
a ſecondary one ; for that Power, 
which they primarily call God 
is by them term'd Ratio, an 
Mens, by whom they affirm'd 
the World to be created. Thus 
Cicero in Timæus: Deus ille 
æternus (ſeilicet Mens) hunc 
rfectè beatum Deum, (ſcilicer 
N procreavit. The 
World being, in their Opinion, 
the univerſal Fuſion of the firſt 
Divine Mind: For ſo Chryſip- 
us in Cicero, lib. 1. de Natura 
cor. deſcribes it : Vim divinam 
in ratione eſſe poſitam, & uni- 
verſæ Naturz animo atque men- 
te: ipſumque Mundum Deum 
dici, & ejus Animæ fuſionem u- 
niverſam; The divine Power is 
ſeated in Reaſon, and in the 
Mind of univerſal Nature: And 


this World is ſaid to be a God, 


and the univerſal Fuſion or Ex- 
renfion of that Mind, But Lu- 
cretius in theſe 16. v. pleaſant! 
rallies theſe Philoſophers, — 
purſues his Argument. For Fi- 
nite Seeds, ſays + diſpers'd in 
the Infinite Space,had never com- 
bin'd tg unleſs, as the Sto- 
icks held, the World were a hu 
Animal, and evidently a God, 
and its Seeds diſpos'd and orde- 
red with the greateſt Art and 
Prudence, by a Spirit that is in- 
fus'd thro all the Members and 
Parts of it. He derides theſe 
prudent and thinking Principles 
of the Stoicks, and teaches from 
the Maxims of Epicurus, that 
after a Length of Time all 
Things were produc'd by a for- 
tuitous Concourſe of the infinite 
Bodies, that had been flutterin 
up and down in the Infinite Void 
and that they are daily renew 
and repair'd by the Seeds, which 
the infinite Abundance of the 
firſt Bodies continually ſupplies, 
1027. By Chance, &c.] This 
infinite Magazine or Chaos of 
Atoms, being of ſo many diffe- 
rent Figures, Shapes and Dimen- 
fions, and indefatigably and 
reſtleſsly moving to and fro, 
and up and down, in the bound- 
leſs Space and infinite Inanity, in 
quo, ſays Cicero, lib. 1 de fini- 
bus, nec ſummum, nec infimum, 
nec medium, nec ultimum, nec 
extremum fit, theſe indiviſible 
Bodies, I ſay, juſtling, ſtriking, 
urging and crowding one another 
by ſo inceſſant an Inquietude 
and Eſtuation upon all Encoun- 
ters imaginable, and perhaps for 
many Myriads of Ages having 
MN thus 


And theſe fame Sæzps, now orderly maintaitrd, 


1030 In the convenient 


N19 s. Bock I. 


Motions they have gin d, 


Is a ſufficienr Cauſe why fertile Earth, 


By Sun · beams 
Win Rivers 


NOT 
thus eſſay'd, as it were, all poſſi- 
| ble. Configurations, Changes, 
Poſtures, Succeflions, aud mutu- 
al Agitations, chanc'd at laſt to 
meet, conſent, and fall into this 
oodly Fabrick, this wondrous 
Architect are of the Univerſe, | 
which we daily contemplate with 
ſo much Exſtaſy and Amaze- 
ment: And in this Inſtant it 
was that the groſs precipitated 
downwards, compelling and dri- 
ving upwards the more light and 
eaſy, which convening in the 
 Circumference of the immenſe 
Poles, wedg d each other into the 
Form of that Catiopy, which we 
call the Heaven or Firmament: 
while from the more cloſely 
compacted, reſulted the Maſs of 
Earth, and thoſe of a more mid- 
dle Nature, upon the Concourſe 
of the condens'd Particles,ran in- 
to the humid Subſtance, Part 
whereof being afterwards fit] 


Loris was exalted into tho 


; 


lorious Luminaries, which a- 

orn the celeſtial Concave, the 
Refidue being refery'd for the 
Compoſition of other Bodies. 
Thus we have, in a few Words, 
the Belief of Epicurus concer- 
ning the firſt Begining of all 
Things; upon which we may 
juſtly exclaini with Lactantius 
de Ira Dei, and ſay, implevit 
Numerum perfectæ inſaniæ, ut 
nihil ulterius ad jici poſſet, while 
he denies God to have had any 

and in the Creation of the 
World: For indeed, what great- 
er Madneſs can there be, than to 
imagin that a Sword, or a Book 
was made propter finem, for 
ſome Erid, and that the whole 
Univerſe, the great Code of Na- 


icken d, gives tiew Fruits theit Birth: 
the greedy Deep apply, 
Why Beaſts encreaſe, why Sun and Moon ne'er dy. 


E S. 


ture, our Eyes, and other Mem- 


bers, Plants, and a thouſand na- 
tural arid wonderful Curiofities, 
which infinitely fiirpaſs all things 
of Art, . ſhould. reſult from 
Chance only? But yet how new 
ſoever and. very ridiculous this 
Syſtem may ſeem, the Hypo- 


hefis is methodical, and not of 


o vaſt Difficulty for a rational, 
pious, and practical Philoſopher 
to believe and rely an, as perhaps 
appears at the firſt Diſcovery. It 
is the Opinion of the Learned 

Des Cartes, that tho God h 
iven no other Form to the 
orld ſap that of the Chaos, 
and only eſtabliſhing Laws to 
Nature, had ſo far afforded his 
Concurrence, that ſhe, ſhould 
1155 been oblig'd to act in the 
nner ſlie uſually does, we 
might ny believe, Without vi- 
olating the Miracle of the Crea- 
tion, that by her alone all 
hings which are purely materi- 
al, might in Time have render'd 
themſelves ſuch as we now be- 
hold them to 6 Befides, the 
Difficulty of tefolying how this 
Maſs of Matter on whith we in- 
habit, and of which we are in- 
deed a Part, ſhould be ny * * 
of ſuch Principles as are before 
deſcrib'd, will appear to be no 
ſuch vaſt Incongruity, if we give 
our ſelves Leave but gradually to 
confider, and 'imagin the Earth 
as but one ſolitary Part of the 
Univerſe, compos'd of many ſuch 
Congeſtions ; and then by Con- 
ſequence we muſt. be forc'd to 
grant, that the Ball may be co- 
agmentated of many ſmaller Por- 
tions or Maſſes heap'd one upon 
another: In like manner as 
Moun- 


Which 
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Rook I. 
1035 Which, oe pay 
From the 
N 0. 
Mountains n How | main 


Aggregation of R 
Rocks, from an — 2 of Be 
Stones ; thoſe Stones again, — 1 
a Multitude of Grains; ing 34 

that Sand, tom of fewbly 
of Duſt and laſtly a Duſt, 
from a more minute, but innu- 
merable Collection of impercep-, 
tible Atoms or pr Principles But 
indeed few of the Afntients fa- 
your'd the Opinion of the fortu- 
itous Production of the Univerſe 
from fruſtis quibuſdam temere 
concurrentibus, and therefore 
Lactantius, in his Treatiſe de 
Ira Dei, is in the right to break 
out: Quanto melius fuergeta- 
cere, quam in uſus tam miſera- 
biles, tam inanes habere Lin- 
guam! Yet what ſome of thoſe 
very Antients haye written and 
confeſs'd of the Firſt Mover is 
indeed very extraordinary, con- 
fidering that they had on 7 natu- 
ral Reaſon for their Guide. Tha- 
les Mileſius, ee Plato, 
and others, whom the learned 
Grotius, in his Aſſertion of the 
Verity of the Chriſtian Religion t 
has mentioned all together, aſ- 
crib'd the Creation of the Uni- 
verſe to God alone; nay, they 
held that the EF was even 
himſelf in all Things 


— eee namque ire per 


7 „ tractuſque maris, 
cœlumque proſundum: 
Hine — Hu armenta, viros, 
enus omne ferarum 
Quemque fibi tenues naſcentem 
arceſſere vitas. 
Virg. Georg. IV. v. 221. 


To the ſame P e too the 
2 Apoſt le hd frruly and 


ivinely philoſophiſes to the ſu- | tþ 


LUCRETIUS. 
, unleſs Supplies ſtill came 
Mass, and prop Vine finking — 
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TE $. 
much an Atheift as mayy take 
—— to have been, Held ſame 


lief in his more mature and ſe- 
5 + 2 gre be de- 
uc'd from ivers ns 
his Book de Mundo. 25 [4 1 
— other fortuitous Fe. - rhing 
ſuch as our Epicurus, Herxaclitus, 
Empedocles, Parmenides, Leu- 
cippus, and Ariſtotle too ſeem'd 
at firſt to favour, by which all 
Things were conſtrain'd to act 
by certain fatal Neceſſities; this 
ſingle Objection, how thoſe cu- 
rious Ap ls, per and ad- 
minalve # ants, Perks 9 10 by 8 
Beginning ſo extraorginary 
built, com —＋ and egg 5 
en 
meer Con eration —— - 3 
Gnat, or the Eye of a 
Fly, the leaſt Paris of 5 
crocoſm, Man's Bod Js 
able to r the Ey. one _ 
the World's moſt- learned A- 
theiſts without the Divine Proyi- 
dence and ſome n 
Cauſe, is undoubtedly not to ws 
— ugh leſs demon 
ted : Well therefore” might 
chus exclaim : Com 27 
profecto Canticum an LR | 
noſtri laudem : Galen. de aſp 
partium, lib. 3. and who eg 
N conſiders . * 

8 


ch him * or "then we eee 
with as much Reaſon believ 

a great Volume of 1 ig — 
tences, the hiſtorical Relation of 
{ſome intricate and true Affair, 
or an Epick Poem A7 1 ang 
true Numbers ſhould reſult from 
the fortuitous and 3 
Miſchance of a Printers Alpha» 
her, the Letters falling gut of 
their Boxes n with» 
out the Diſpoficion either of Au- 

or or Artiſt. 

1035. Which could not, Hee] 


perſtitious Athenians, Acts, 17. 
Nay, even AriRatk, 3s | 


| The Stoicks were * Opinion 
that 
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As ſoon as MaTrTxx fails of juſt 
Nor can external Strokes preſer 


LUCRETIUS. 
As Bzasrs, depriv'd of Food, fo Turncs muſt dy, 


Book. 


Supply. 


ethe Wrorr ; 


1040 Sometimes they may the haſty Flight controul 
Of ſome (mall Parr, rill others come and join, 
And taking hold into one Maſs combine 
Bur very oft they muſt rebound, and then 
The PRI CI rLESs of Turncs may break the Chain, 


1045 And get their former Liberty a 
Nay, that theſe Strokes might 


The Mass of MarrER 


aln, 
be. this lafling abe 


muſt be Inrinite. 


*Tis certain then, that rhere muſt come Supply 


From the Vasr Mass, repairing Things that dy. 


NO 


that the Worlds had been fre- 

uently deſtroy'd, or rather thar 
thay decay'd, and were diſſolv'd 
by Time; but that ſtill, Phce- 
nix-like, they were continually 
reſtor'd, as it were, from the A- 
ſhes of the expiring World. 
Now Epicurus makes this Reſto- 
ration to proceed from the Chan- 

es and fortunate Encounters of 

is Atoms, which not having, 
fince the Moment of their acci- 
dental Coition, which begot the 
Univerſe, deviated from their 
originally defign'd, ſtated, and 
equal Motions, nor ſunk any 
lower to hinder and diſcompoſe 
the reſt, are the Cauſe of the 
Preſervation of the whole Frame: 
for without this infinite Supply 
of Matter, Rivers themſelves 
would have become Channels of 
Duſt; the Sun and Stars have 
waxed cold, dim, and without 
Influence ; and the very Bodies 
of Animals have ſunk to an utter 
Deſtruction both of the Species 
and Individuals. 

1037. As Beaſts, &c.7 In theſe 
2. v. he illuſtrates the Argument 
he laſt propos'd, and teaches, 
that all Things would ſoon be 
diſſolv'd, unleſs Matter were 
continually ſupply'd, from the 
infinite Plenty of Atoms, to 
make good the Dammage thar 


Bodies daily ſuffer; in like 


Bur 
ZS. 


manner as all Animals would 
ſoon dy, if they were not daily 
ſupported with Food. 

1039. Nor can, &c.] In theſe 
It. v. he goes on and ſays: But 
leaſt any ſhould perhaps object, 
that the Atoms, officioufly mo- 
ving up and down, which even 
Lucretius owhs they do, meet - 
and rudely ſhock one another, 
and that from that Conflict it 
proceeds, that being thus ſtop'd 
and hinder'd in their Courſe, 
they join together, and are com- 
Pacted into Bodies: And there- 
fore, tho they be finite, yet, 
fince they murually ſtrike one 
another, the Things that are al- 
ready conjoin'd, are ſo far from 
lofing any of their Parts, that on 
the contrary, they are more and 
more increas'd by the new A- 
roms, that are always coming to 
them: he aſſerts, that finite A- 
toms can not always, and at e- 
very Moment of Time mutually 
ſtrike one another; nay, that 
when they do, they muſt ſome- 
times rebound, and thus give 
Time and Room to the Princi- 
ples of the Compounds, which 
affect to be in continual Motion, 
to break the Chain of their Con- 
texture, and to fly away from 
one another: Nay more, that 
there could be no Strokes what- 
ever, except the Atoms were in- 

| finite, 
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1050 


Luer 
But ſcorn their Dreams, who fondly can believe, 
And teach, that all Things to the Mipprx ſtrive, 
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And by that nat'ral Preſſure this whole Frame 
Might be maintain'd, its Order ſtill the ſame, 
Without external Impulſe; high and low 

1055 Would always be as firmly join d as now; 
And their own Site, their diffr ent Place poſſeſs, 
Since All unto one common CxxrRR preſs. 
They farther teach that pond'rous Weights below 


Unto their reſting Places upwards go : 
| NOTES. 


finite, as he obſerv'd before. v. 
1019, 

1050. But ſcorn, &c.) Laſtly, 
leſt his Memmius ſhould have 
embrac'd a different Opinion, 
and believe that the Univerſe has 
. a Centre, to which all aw” 

tend by, their natural Heavineſs; 
and therefore that there is no 
Need of an infinite Multitude of 
Atoms, that continually meeting 
together, may by external Blows 
keep this compacted Frame of the 
World in good Repair; he con- 
futes, and at the ſame time de- 
rides all Belief of a Centre: For 
he ſuppoſes with the Stoicks, 
who were very zealous Aſſerters 
of a Centre, that there was here- 
tofore a confus'd Multitude of 
Particles, ſcatter'd up and down 
thro the whole immenſe Space 
and thar all thoſe Particles made 
their Way to one Point, that is 
to ſay, to the Middle of the U- 
niverſe: That this is the Reaſon 
that the Earth is round, and 
ſuſpended in the Midſt of the 
World, and that all, even the 
oppoſite Parts of this Globe are 
inhabited by Animals, which fall 
not down into thoſe Parts of the 
Heavens that are beneath them, 
becauſe their Heavineſs makes 
them tend to the Middle ; that 
for the ſame Reaſon too the Sk 

1s vaulted and roul'd around, 
and the Sun, who with never- 


ceafing Motion runs thro the, 


Arch of the Heavens; alternate- 


ly gives Day to the oppoſite 


And : 


Parts of the Earth: And that 
it is not to be fear'd that the 
higheſt and loweſt Parts of the 
Frame will ever be disjoin'd 
from one another, fince they all 
ſtrive to ane and the ſame — 
tre. He has compriz'd this in 
16. v. and will now endeavour 


to prove this Opinion to be 


weak and fooliſh, and that there 


is no Middle Place whatever in 
1 Beſides, he ſup- 
poſes it an Abſurdity to believe 
that any ponderous Thing can 
frop and ſupport it ſelf, or make 
its way upwards into the adverſe 
Parts of the Earth: For the E- 
icureans adher'd to that vulgar 
1 And indeed many of 
the Antients, and even of the 
firſt Chriſtians, did not believe 
the Antipodes, particularly La- 
ctantius and St. Auguſtin were 
very difficult of Belief upon that 
Matter. Virgilius, a German 
Biſhop, as it is related by Aven- 
tinus, in Hiſt, Boiorum, was 
like to have ſuffer'd a very ſe- 
vere Puniſhment for ſavouring a 
little of this miſtaken Hereſy. 
Plutarch, de Placitis Philoſoph. 
lib. 1. tells us, That Oecetes af- 
firm'd there were two Earths; 
between which, Philolaus, a 
Diſciple of his, interſerted ano- 
ther eee. of Fire; which 
Opinion Sandivogius and other 
Hermetick Philoſophers have al- 
ſo illuſtrated : but a ſounder 

Philoſophy. and certain Experi 
ence any Knowledge, have long 
nce 
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1060 And as our Shadows in ſmooth Streams appear; 

So Feet to Feet ſome Animals walk there; 

Yer can no ſooner fall into thoſe Skies, 

That lie beneath, than we to Heay'n can riſe : 
When PY z vs climbs their Eaſt, the feeble Light 
1065 Of St as peeps forth, and beaurifies our Night . 

Bur this ridic'lous Dream, this Fanſy ſprings 

From Ign'rance, blind in PxINCIrLES of Things. 


For ſince the Voip is Inrinite, the Seace 


IME NSE; how can there be a Minnie Prack? 


1070 Or grant there were; 


Why may nor Bodies end their tedious Race, 
And ſtop as well in any other Place, 
As there? Forev'ry Part of Emyry Sack, 


- 


Or Misst, or nor, muſt equally allow 


' 1075 To pond'rous Movents eaſy 
Far there's no Place, to which b 
Sexps loſe their Force of Wei 


age thro' : 
Nature preſt, 
t, and freely reſt: 


Nor Exrrr Sracx can 1 the SEEDS, nor ſay 


Their Motion; tis its 


NOTES. 


fince evinc'd the Errour of all 
- 1060, And as, &c.] For if we 
look on the Shadows of Animals 


in the Water, their Feet ſeem di- fin 


rectly upwards towards our Sky, 
1062. Yet can, &c.)} For one 
of the trifli 
ſome of the Antients made a- 
a 1 Antipodes was, that 
there were any ſuch Place, all 
Weights and heavy Bodies muſt 
there tend upwards towards the 
Centre, to which they tend 
downwards with us : Nor could 
they comprehend how the Crea- 
tures there did no more fall 
downwards to their Skies, than 
our Bodies here mount upwards, 
and knock their Heads againſt 
the te Hemiſphere. And 
this fooliſh Conceit perhaps was 
what made Lucius, as Plutarch. 
die Mac. in Orbe Lun. reports, 
deride thoſe in his Time, who 
fanſy'd that Men crawl there 
with their Backs downwards, as 


88e ene which lt 


ature to give Way: 
| We In 


2 Walls and Ciclipgs of our 
uſes. We read likewiſe of 
the Scoff which Demonactes pur 
upon a Man, who was diſcour- 

g with him concerning the 
Inhabitants of the Regions 
dvr peers when leading him 
o the Mouth of a Well, Num- 
quid, ſays he, tales eſſe Antipo- 

as aſſeris ? 

1064. Phoebus] Of whom ſee 
v. 816. 

1066. But this, &c.] Having 
laid down * 6 ew the O- 
pinion of thoſe who held a Cen- 
tre in the Univerſe, he attacks it 
in theſe 16. v. and teaches in the 
firſt Place, that there can be 
Middle, becauſe the Void is in- 
finite. Plutarch too in like man- 
ner: The Uniyerſe is infinite: 
But what is Infinite has neither 
Beginning nor End; and there- 
fore it can not have a Middle: 
For the Middle it ſelf is a Sort of 
Extream : And ſnfiniteneſs is a 
Privation of Extreams : And he 


argues Chryfippus to be sulle, 


Bock I. 


L UC 


7116s. 7 


1080 In Bov1xs then there lies no fond Deſite 


To ſeek the Minsr, which 2 
Beides; they grant not all, | 
Which heavy WATER, and dul EAN compoſe, 


NOTES. 


i | 
of a manifeſt Contradiction, in 
giving a middle Place to Infi- 
nity. Be Stoic. Reptigh. And 
Plato himſelf, in his Timcus, 
ſeems to queſtion any ſurſum or 
deorſum at all in Nature: for, 
ſays he, the whole Heaven is 
round: and therefore it would 
be abſurd to call any Place high- 
er or lower, as in relation to the 
Middle. Befides; fays Lucreti- 
us, grant there be a Centre, yet 
no Reaſon can be given why Heas 
vy Things ſhonld ſtop aud reſt 
in that Middle Part of the Void 
rather than in any other Part of 
it: becauſe it is the Nature of 
the whole Void to give way to 

nderous Things; nor can any 
Pork of the Void ſupport an 
Thing that has- but the 1 
Weight, becauſe the Void is of all 
Things the leaſt firm and ſolid. 
1080. In Bodies, Gn.) In all 
the former Editions of this Tran- 
ation, theſe two, and moſt of 
the fo ot, Verſes of this Book 
are tranſpos d, and the Senſe of 
Lucretius wretchedly imbroil'd 
and confus'd, if not totally mi- 
ſtaken: No doubt our Tranſla- 
tour follow'd ſome of the Old E- 
ditions of Lucretius, and finding 
them incorrect in this Paſſage, 
endeayotir'd to mend them in his 
Interpretation, but has ſuceeed- 
ed ſo ill, that we may well apply 
to his Verſion what Lambinus 
ſaid of the Original Text, before 
he had corrected, and brought it 
into ſome tolerable Order: To- 
tus hie locus, qui _— fequi- 
tur, miſerabilem in modum per- 
turbatus & confuſus erat: ex 
5 ordinis perturbatione ita ob- 
curus erat, ut nulla ex ea pro- 
babilis ſententia elici poſſet. I 
have attempted to ſet it to rights 


in this Edition: and in the few 


fition and Placin 
les, $ 


this Frame iftire, 
ur only thoſe, 


Strive 


Alterations and Additions I 
have made, where the true 
—— — Lucretius was evi- 
dently miſtakeh, of imperfect! 
render d, as well as in the Dit- 
of the Ver- 
I have follow'd the Intet- 
retation and Order, which 
reech himfelf Has given and ob- 
ſerv'd in his Latin Edition of 
Lucretius; and hope I have done 
Juſtice both to dür Trahſlatour 
and — _ — 395 
1082. es, they, &.] His 
ſecond e againſt thoſe 
that hold a Centre, is contain'd 
ih theſe 22. v. which are chiefly 


talten np in reciting their Opini- 


on; and he thatrecites an Ab- 
ſurdity, confutes it. Now they 
teach, ia $ he, that the Particles 
of Earth and Water only tend to 
the Gentre; but that thoſe of 
Fire and of Air ſtrive upwards : 
That of the Fires which ariſe 


from the Centre the Planets and 
Stars are made, and their Flames 


Yreſery'd and kept alive: But 
neretins anſwers, if ſome Ear- 
thy Particles did not riſe, upwards 
likewiſe, how could Animals be 
nouriſh'd? How could Trees, 
and all Manner of Plants grow, 
become green and flouriſh, but 

by help of the needful Food wit 
which the Earth foyglics them 
In the next Place, ſays he, they 
pretend, that certain ſolid Hea- 
vens, which ſtop and encloſ; 
theſe light Particles that ariſe 
from the Centre, are roul'd a- 
round all Things : for if theſe 
Particles were not ftopt, and re- 
ſtrain'd in their Motion, they 
would immediately fiy avay 
thro the immenſe Void; the 
Heavens would fall to Pieces, the 
Earth ſlip away from our Feet, 
and the Contexture of the whole 
Frame 


_ 
3 r 


1 2 * mo a ne 
r ape. ; —_— ———_ — — 
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Strive to the CxxrRR: but that two retire, ; 


1085 Endeav ring from it, as light Alx and Firs ; 

nce Stars, thoſe feeble Ornaments of Ni 

d, and gay PM vs fiercer Light: 
Frame, which from the Mipsr retires, 


Whe 
Are 


nt 


ght, 


When got on high combines its ſcatter d Fires. (bud, 
1090 But how could An' mals live, how Leaves on Branches 
If earthy Parts roſe not, and gave them Food ? i 


Then they contend, the 


All Things incloſing, is of all, rhe Bounp ; 
oRLD's WALLS, like ſwifteſt Flames would 


Elſe the 
1095 Thro the Vast Srace; 


HiIoREST Heav'n, around 
(ly 


the Fabrick of the Sky, 


Confus'dly falling, lower Buildings meet; bb 
Elſe faithleſs Earth forſake our trembling Feet; 
And all Things both in Heav'n and Earth deftroy'd, 
Confus dly ſcatter thro the Boundleſs Voip; 

1100 And in one Moment ev'ry Thing deface, 


But unſeen AToms, and 


vaſt Emery Sack: 


For whereſoe'er the Fabrick does begin 
To fail, there greedy Death will enter in ; A 
And thro the ruinous Breach the violent Courſe 
1105 Of rapid Marxzx ruſh with mighty Force. 
This learnt, tis no uneaſy Task to know 


1 


The Reſt: I 


lead thee on, and clearly ſhow 


The Pride of Na ruxꝝ, and Parzogoray,. 
Her greateſt Works, and pleaſe thy curious Eye: 
1110 The Walk is pleaſant; tis an eaſy Way, 


All bright and clear, for 
By mutual Lig 


Things will Things betray 


ht; and we from one Thing known 


To hidden Truths ſucceſsfully go on. 


* 


Frame would be diſſolv'd: for 
whenever any Part of the World 
begins to fail, the Diſſolution of 
the Whole will follow. 

ro86 Whence Stars, &c. ] Of 
this Opinion ſee the Note on 


V. 277. 

toga. The World's Walls] The 
whole Circuit or Circumference 
of the Heaven, with which the 
World is inclos'd and ſurround- 
ed as with Walls. Lucretius 
calls it Mœnia Mundi: and En- 


nius, Virgil, Manilius, and o- 


NOTES. 


thers uſe the ſame Expreſſion. 

1106. This learnt, &c.] Thro 
this whole Book he has been ma- 
king grievous Complaints of the 
Obſcurity and Intricateneſs 
his Subject, and of the Difficul 
of his Undertaking : And le 
this ſhould have deterr'd his 
Memmius from giving Ear to 
his Argumentations; he now, 
in theſe 8. v. encourages him to 
take Heart, promiſing that his 
future Diſputation will be plain 
and eaſy. 


ANIMAD- 


ANIMAD VERSION 
By Way of | 
RecaeiTULATION, 

On the Firſt Book of | 


FF 


HUS I have finiſh'd my Notes on the 
| firſt Book: May the Reader enjoy the 
Benefit of my Labours, and pardon my 
LMiſtakes. Bur how can I beſpeak the 
N Candour and Favour of my Judges, who 
Mea going to paſs a ſharp, and perhaps, 
too ſevere a Cenſure on Lucretius him- 
CUE MY elf: For I will examin what he has ad- 
vanc'd amiſs, and what with good Reaſon: And as I will 
nor reject all he has ſaid, fo neither will I approve all his Aſ- 
ſertions: He who deny'd the Praiſe of Wit to Lucretius, 
granted him Art; and who will refuſe him that Honour, 
which the moſt ſpightful Envy allow'd him. I affirm there- 
fore that his Work is diſpos'd in an excellent Method: Or- 
der ſhines throughout the whole; and the Arguments ſup- 
rt and ſtrengrhen one another in ſuch a manner, thar if 
in the Opinion of Epicurus there had nor been a certain De- 
formiry, which no beautifying Art could varniſh over and 
conceal, a certain Weakneſs and Deficiency, which no 
Strength of Wir, nor Force of Reaſoning could ſuſtain and 
make good, the Poer would have repreſented ro us a moſt 
beautiful, and ar the ſame time, a moſt ſtrong and ſound 


Palomar, . © 
Yolop N Epicurus 


99 ANIMADVERSION. 


Epicurus was of Opinion, That not the leaſt Part of Hap- 
pineſs conſiſts in living exempt from Fear; and that this 
Happineſs can be arttain'd only by the Knowledge of Na- 
— Terrores Animi, tenebrasque neceſſe ſt, 

Non Radii Solis, non lucida rela diei 
Diſcutiant; ſed Nature Species, Ratioque. 
| Lucrer, lib. 1. v. 147. 


Theſe Bugbears of the Mind, this inward Hell, 

No Rays of outward Sun-ſhine can diſpel; _ 

Bur Narure and right Reaſon muſt diſplay 

Their Beams abroad, and bring the darkſom Soul ro Day. 


Dryden, 


Epicurns writes thus to Pythocles : MJ AM I 71 . & & & 
METS SEQ@Y Wartws, EiTt v3) owvaply atyojfucor, er auTOTAwS, vo- 
lden à & c vc, ute ataxia! Y i IEA, AA reg Te Im) Tw 
Ah. And Cicero ſays, that by the Knowledge of the 
Nature of all Things, we are eas'd of Superſtition, we are 
deliver d from the Fear of Death, we are not diſquiered by 
the Ignorance of Things, which alone is often the Cauſe of 
our moſt horrid and amazing Terrours. Omnium natura 
cognita levamur ſuperſtitione, liberamur mortis metu, non 
conturbamur ignoratione rerum, è qua ipſa exiſtunt horri- 
biles ſæpe formidines, lib. 1. de Fin. 

Epicurus aſſerts, That all the Fears that diſturb the Minds 
of Men, proceed from the Belief of Providence, and of Pu- 
niſhments after Death, which laſt is a neceſſary Conſequence 
of the ſormer. For who is the Man, that believing that God 
takes Care of him, does not Day and Night dread the Di- 
vine Majeſty ? See Cicero in Lucullus. This was the O- 
pinion of that miſtaken Man, who was wiſe and knowing in 
a mad and foolifh Philoſophy : Againſt whom, whoever un- 
dertakes to diſpute, will engage himſelf in a moſt ridicu- 
lous Attempt: For whoſoever favours ſo abſurd an Opini- 
on, plainly wants common Senſe, and is fir Company only 
for Lunaticks. The Care and Protection of a gracious 
Prince, or of a kind Parent, deliver us from Fear and Sor- 
row, nor do we dread the Good Will of courteous and cha- 
ritable Men. Whence then this Horrour, ro think that we 
_ _ Care of by a moſt beneficent and Almighty 
Deity 


Lucretius 


i ns Wh. 
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Lucretius propoſes this abſurd Opinion in this firſt Book, 
and after having prepar d his Reader by an artful Introdu- 
Ction, he illuſtrates and adorns the Subject, of which he 
had unhappily made Choice. Ver. 181. He endeavours to 
prove by ren Arguments, That Nothing is made of Nothing, 
and that Nothing returns into Nothing. I confeſs he is in- 
genious in the Invention, and copious in the Explication of 
them, but he does by no means come up to the Matter: 
For let us grant, I. That every Thing can not proceed from 
every TP II. That Things are praduc'd at fixt and 
certain Seaſons: III. That they require Time to grow: 
And, IV. Matter to make them grow. V. That Bounds 
are ſet to Strength and Life. VI. That the Earth becomes 
more fertile by Culture, and by the Induſtry of Men. VII. 
Thar nothing dies, unleſs itbe diſſolv d by ſome Force. VIII. 
Thar Animals can not be born daily, unleſs they be renew'd 
by certain Seeds. IX. That one and the ſame Strength is 
not able to diſſolve all Things: And, X. laſtly, That Na- 
ture does not produce any Thing, unleſs ſne be aſſiſted by 
the Death of another: Let us, I ſay, grant all this, and 
what will ir avail Lucretius? Will he conclude, chat the 
Seeds themſelves were not made of Nothing? Or that No- 
thing is order'd by the Will and Providence of the Deity > 
He can rationally conclude neither; and thus his ten Argu- 
ments come to Nothing: Not indeed for any want of Wit 
or Artfulneſs on his Part, but thro' the Weakneſs of the 
Cauſe it ſelf, which he undertook to ſupport. 

Ver. 316. He admirably well defends his ſubtile and mi- 
nute Seeds againſt ſuch as believe their 3 only : And, 
v. 381. he evinces, that there is a Void, by four Arguments, 

than which no Man yet ever brought more convincing, I 


have never ſeen any thing that could be reply'd to the firſt. 


and fourth of rhem : Bur indeed the ſecond and third are nor 
of the ſame Validity. 5 | 
Ver. 472, He confirms by two Arguments, that Nothing 
is, beſides Body and Void: And whatever elſe others allow 
to be Things, he confines to the Claſs of Accidents ; which 
ſubſiſt, and are diftinguiſh'd from Body and Void by the 
Imagi nation only, Bur here he cunningly * 1 what he 
ought to prove: That Body only can act and ſuffer, touch, 
and be touch'd: For the Souls of Men, and all immaterial 
Subſtances contradict this Definition, | 
Ver. 527. He in many Arguments aſcribes perfect Soli. 
dity to his Atoms: Nor do I deny ir. But there is no Rea» 
ſon to believe, that W e they can nor be diſſoly d: = 
2 e 
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og: ANIMADVERSION, &c. 


the Solidity of the Seeds proceeds from the immediate Con- 


tact of their Parts: Bur in all concrete Bodies the Contact of 


the Parts is allow d to be at leaſt equal to that, which is be- 


tween the Parts of the Seeds. And therefore concrete Bodies 


ſnould be equally, and no more liable to Diſſolution than the 
Seeds themſelves. The other Arguments, by which he aſ- 
ſerts the Eternity oſ his Atoms, are built on a falſe Suppoſi- 
tion: He aſſumes what he ought to prove: And when he at 
length flies to what they call a Mathematical Leaſt, v. 639. 
he indeed preſſes hard on his Adverſaries, and reduces them 
to great Difficulties, but is reduc d to no leſs Streights himſelf, 

er. 668. He triumphs over Heraclitus, Empedocles, A- 
naxagoras, and others: At length, v. 960. he imploys a long 
Diſpuration, to prove the Univerſe, which conſiſts of Body 
and Void, to be infinite : And here he is very copious in 
his Arguments againſt the Sroicks, who held a Centre in 
the infinite Univerſe, and deſcribes the Opinions of Epicu- 
rus with a great Deal of Eloquence : But they being all 
built on falſe Suppoſitions, fall together to the Ground. 
Then he baniſhes the Antipodes, which a truer Philoſophy 
and Experience have long ſince recall'd, and ſettled in their 


Antient Abodes. However he ſooths with his Arguments 


the Imagination of Man, which delights to be led away into 
an Infinite, and never yet fix d any Bounds ro Space, nor 
ever will dare to do ſo. 


| The Exp of the Firſt Book. 


T. Lu cRETIuSs CARus 
i OF THE 
NATURE oF THINGS. 


BOOK IL 


The Argument of the Second Book. 


== ROM ͤ V. 1 to v. 63, Lucretius ex- 
borts his Memmius to the Study of 
Philoſophy, which alone can alle- 
viate our Cares and Anxieties, 
and deliver the Mind from Fears. 
II. He diſputes concerning the Pro- 
perties or Qualities of his Seeds or Atoms; the 
firſt of which is Motion: That Seeds move is 
demonſtrated from the Generation of Things. 
But their Motion is downwards; for all Seeds 
are Heavy. But when Solid Seeds meet, they 
muſt of Neceſſity rebound every Way from one 
another. Thus ſome Seeds happen to unite 
and join together, and thoſe, whoſe Union is 
moſt cloſe, compoſe the Things that are hard 
and denſe; but the Seeds whoſe Connexion is 
more looſe, make thoſe that are ſoft and rare. 
But ſome Seeds never combine into one, nes 
| ä 
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„„  ROUMENT 
like the Motes which we ſee in the Beams of 


the Sun, are in perpetual Motion, flying to 
and fro in the Void, pe: inceſſantly ſtrike and 
drive up and down other Atoms and them- 
- ſelves. Theſe Arguments end at v. 133. III. He 
explains the Swiftneſs of the Seeds that tend 


downwards, to v. 160. IV. Then to v. 177, 
he ſeverely, according to his uſual Method, 


falls upon thoſe who acknowledge a Divine 


and ruling Providence. V. He reſumes his Ar- 


gument, and to v. 209, aſſerts, That all Bodies 
tend downwards. VI. To v. 280, he ſhews, 
That the Seeds, as they tend downwards, de- 
cline a little from the ſtrait Line; for unleſs 
they did ſo, nothing at all, at leaſt no free A- 
gent could ever be produc d. VII. Then to 
v. 318, he teaches, That the Seeds ſtill move 
in the ſame Motion, in which they have mov d 
from all Eternity: And that no Man ought to 
diſtruſt this Opinion, becauſe he does not ſee 
the Motion, ſince even the Seeds themſelves 
can not be perceiv'd. Figure is the ſecond. 
Property or Quality -of the Seeds: And he 
proves, VIII. to v. 454, That all Seeds are 
not of the ſame Figure; but that ſome are 
round, ſome ſquare, ſome ſmooth, ſome 
rough, ſome hook d, &c. And he ſhews at large, 
What Figures compoſe bitter Bodies, what 
ſweet, what hard, what ſoft. IX. To v. 546, 
That this Variety of — — is not infinite, 
but that the Seeds of the ſame Figure are infi- 
nite; that it is to ſay, that the round are infi- 
nite, the Square infinite, &c. X. In the next 
Place, to v. 678, he proceeds to ſhew, That 
Things are not compos d of Atoms of the ſame 


Figure; and proves by ſeveral Arguments, 


That Compound Bodies contain Seeds of diffe- 
rent Figures. XI. Then he teaches, That Seeds 
have none of thoſe Qualities, which we call 
ſenſible, as Colour, Taſte, Cold, Heat, 55 


. 


ARGUMENT. 95 
XII. And that they are not endow'd with Senſe, 


tho? colour'd, Savoury, Hot, Cold and Senſi- 
ble Things are compos'd of them: To v. 988. 


XIII. Laſtly, Thar theſe Infinite Seeds, flying 
up and down through the Infinite Void, com- 


ole Infinite Worlds, and that theſe Worlds are 

ometimes encreas'd in Bulk by the Seeds that 
drop down out of the Infinite Space ; and ſome- 
times diminiſh'd and diffolv'd, becauſe the Seeds 
get looſe, and fly away from them into the In- 
finite Space likewiſe; in like manner as 
Plants and Animals are born, encreaſe in 
Growth, wex old, and at length dy. 


T. Lucxk- 
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T. LucRkETIus CARus. 


Is 8 when the Szas are 


Mo rough, ro ſtand Fr 

* And view another's Danger, ſafe at 
4 Land 3 : . * +: 

Nt Not cauſe he's troubled, but tis 
"A ſweet to ſee | 


Thoſe Cares and Fears, from which 
our ſelves are free. . © 


5 'Tis alſo pleaſant to behold from far 


How Txoors engage, ſecute our ſelves from War: 


Bur 


- NOTES. 


1. Tis pleaſant,&c.) Lucretius 
had * Choice of a Subject 
naturally crabbed ; and therefore 
he adorn'd it with Poetical De- 
ſcriptions and Precepts of Mora- 
lity, in the Beginning and End- 
ing of his Books: And thus in- 
tending in this Book to treat of 
the Motions and Figures - of his 
Atoms, and of their other Pro- 
Frier which we call Qualities, 

introduces his Subject by the 
Praiſe of that Philoſophy which 
Epicurus taught: as well to give 
ſome Reſpite and Relaxation to 
the weary'd Mind of his Mem- 
mius; as by laying before his 
Eyes, and forewarning him of 
the Dangers and Calamities of 
others, - to allure him to the Stu- 
dy of that Philoſophy, which he 


calls che Doctrine of the Wile. 


Thus the firſt ao. v. contain two 


Compariſons and a Metaphor, 
in which he aſſerts that the Life 
of a wiſe Man conſiſts in a, per- 
fect Tranquillity of Mind, and 


Indolence of Body: And at the 


ſame time he derides and be- 
moans the Anxieties and reftleſs 
Defires of other Men. But there 
are ſome who accuſe Lucretius of 
ill Nature, and Cruelty of Tem- 
oe on Account of the firſt Ver- 

es of this Book : where he ſays: 


Tis pleaſant, ſafely to behold 


from Shore 

The rouling Ship; and hear the 
Tempeſt roar : 

Not that another's Pain is our 
Delight; 


8 : 

But Pains unfelt produce the 
pleaſing Sight. ; 
0 'Tis 
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But above all, tis 
The Top of high 


98 


How 


I. 
23 to get 


HILOSOPHY, and fit 
On the calm, peaceful, flouriſhing Head of it. 
10 Whence we may view deep, wondrous deep below, 


Book II. 


poor miſtaken Mortals wand'ring go, 


N Seeking the Path to N Some aim 


At Learning, Wit, No 


* 


* 


'Tis pleaſant alſo to behold from 


ar 

The moving Legions, mingled 

in the War: 8 

But much more ſweet thy la- 
b'ring Steps to guide 5 

To Virtues Heights, with 

Wiſdom well ſupply'd, 

And all the Magazines of 
Learning forrify'd : 

From thence to look below on 
human Kind 

Bewilder'd in 
and blind. 


7 


the Maze of Life, 
Dryd. 


But their Cenſure ſeems too ſe- 
vere and unjuſt : The Poet aſ- 
ſerts only the Sentiment of all 
Mankind; For who beholds ano- 
ther in any great Affliction, or 
-groaning under the Violence at 
„ eee does not preſently 
think within himſelf, How hap- 
ꝓy am I nor to be in that Condi- 
tion! Iſidorus Peluſ. lib. 2. E- 
piſt. 240. ſays, that nothing is 
Fa. pleaſant than  aijpurri dx 
b, d r THY dMWY GXOTAY 
7 . 
raayia, To fit in the Harbour, 
and behold the Shipwreck of 
others. Cicero too is of the 
ſame Mind, in the ſecond Epiftle 
to Atticus. And our excellent 
Dryden, deſcribing the Life of a 
happy Ma ſays to the ſame 
Purpoſe with Lucretius; . 
'No I can be,where is no 
Reſt; 
Th' unknown, untalk'd of Man 
is only bleis'd: 
He, as in ſome ſafe Cliff, his 
Cell does keep | 
From : thence he views the La- 
bours of the Deep: 


llity, or Fame: 


*NO'T ES. 


Others 


The Gold- fraught Veſſel, which 
mad Tempeſts bear, 
He ſees now vainly make 

Retreat , 
And, when from far the tenth 
Wave does appear, 
Shrinks up in filent Joy, that he's 
not there. SY 


to his 


Tyran. Love. 


7. But above, &c.] In this ex- 
cellenr Metaphor the Poet teach- 
es that the Life of a wiſe Man is 
plac'd in Tranquillity of Mind 
and Indolence of Body, And 
this was the Doctrine of Epicu- 
rus, who in Cicero Tuſcul. z. 
ſays: Ergo is, quiſquis eſt, qui 
moderatione & conſtantia quie- 
tus eſt animo, ſibique ipſe placa- 
tus, ut neque tabeſcat moleſtiis, 
neque frangatur timore, neque 
ſitienter quid a 28 ardeat de- 
ſiderio, nec alatritate futili ge- 
ſtiens deliqueſcat, is eſt SA PI- 
ENS, quem quarimus. He 
therefore, whoever he be, who 
by Moderation and Conſtancy is 
ſedate in his Mind, who is at 
Peace within himſelf, ſo as not 
to pine and languiſh with Sor- 
row, ſo as not to be diſquieted 
with Fear, nor to burn with a 
thirſty Deſire for any Thing, nor 
to be fooliſhly tranſported with 
unſeemly Mirth, he, I ſay, is the 
WISE MAN, whom we are ſeek- 
ing. And what Lucretius here 
propoſes to his Memmius, Epi- 
curus had written long before to 
Menceceus ; MyTs i Tis & A. 
Az Qraooopar, Tt Yaegrn viap- 
N X&TIATY QtIxOo0Diy* &TE 


N awgys dee . & 


re d- 
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Book II. 


EUR „ 


Others with Cares and Dangers vex each Hour 
15 To reach the Top of Wealth, and Sov'reign Pow'r: 


Blind wretehed Man! In what dark Paths of Strife 


We walk this little Joutney of our Life ! 
While frugal Nature ſeeks for only Eaſe; 4 
A Body free from Pains, free from Diſeaſe ; | 8 


4 


20 A Mind from Cares and Jealouſfies at Peace. 
And Little too is needful ro maintain 


The Body ſound in Health, and free from 'Pain : 


NOTES. 


695 D695 To N u dice 
„ Y Atywy, 1 MITo TY qQinooogey 
buen , 5u0i@- ts: T® 
x De ws cuporiay & un 
Tapavor & E, 4 pul ci cu. 
15, SoV'reign Power] To be 
the chief in a Government; than 
which State of Life nothing can 
be more unhappy to an Epicure- 
an, and to a Man who delights 
to live by the Rules of Nature: 
For to what end doſt thou bur- 
den thy ſelf with the Care of an 
untractable Multitude ? Live 
for thy ſelf: Do good to thy 
elf : Ta woaTiNag &d ty D£95 10 
0 No Man is the happier for 
being at the Helm: If thou go- 
verneſt well, thy Body will ſuf- 
fer for it; becauſe a Thouſand 
Cares and Buſineſſes will be al- 
ways diſturbing thy Brain and 
Quiet: if ill; thou wilt live in 


Not 


F ders b To & quorws 
dx e,. 

18. While 1 Nature, &c.] 
For the Epicureans did not 
chiefly follow thoſe Pleaſures 
that affect the Senſes with De- 
light : but held the greateſt of 
all Pleaſures to conſiſt in an Ex- 
emption from Grief and Pain: 


They did nor, ſays Cicero, lib. 1, 


de Fin. think the chief Happt- 
neſs to conſiſt in that Pleat 
quæ ſuavitate aliqua Naturam 
ipſam mover, & cum jucunditate 
quadam percipitur ſenſibus, ſed 
quæ percipitur omni dolore de- 
tracto. nd when Epicurus 
writes to Menceceus, that @xy 
pw I Xax2y Ww auoJnony the 
Word cu, muſt be taken in 
a larger Senſe, and as oppos'd to 
Death, which is 5/puois 7 003 %- 
0895, For that Philoſopher dif- 


continual Dread: in a Word, 
thou wilt be a wretched Slave : 
If thou convert any Thing to 
thy private Uſe, thou wilt one 
Day perhaps be forc'd to reſtore 


it with Intereſt; therefore fly 


from Greatneſs, % Ade Boa 
Thus ſays Faber, who himſelf 
led a retir'd Life. To which we 
may add what Epicurus ſays in 
Laertius, lib. 10. "Ev3 og U we- 
vol Tives d Cννν 5e, 
T cb arlpgrirur a7 pancay {TW vo- 
uh rn ge ei ip 
afar 6 TOY rT,ỹ)y Pi®, 
dTinaCov To F quotos ayalor* ei 


- 


fer'd in Opinion from the Cyre- 
naicks, who held Pleaſure to be 
the ſummum bonum; ot 50: 
Y rug MATION A h etlon, 
worlw 5 F e xiruon, ; J 
rie, Wy N o&ud)f', ſays 
Tome — the Life — Epicurns : 
who ſays himſelf in the Book 
| oe) oupiotws* H pſ5 ara- 
ex TE & TOvid KATRHSUpATINGS 
dow 1d ere, 5 q xXoue3 Te whey” 
om Y vivo ireyacu parrorl). 
21. And Little, &c.] In theſo 
19. v. he aflerts, that but few 
Things are requiſite for the Eaſe 
and Delight of the Body; and 


3 ονν ox ee A ek 


that neither Great Riches, nor 
Q 2 delici- 
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ſs enjoy'd a 


100 LUCRE 


Not Delicates, bur ſuch as may ſupply 


Contented Narure's thrifty 
25 She asks no more. What 


TIUS. 


Book II. 
Luxury: 15 
tho? no Boys of Gold 


Adorn the Walls, and ſprightly Tapers hold, 
Whoſe beautedus Rays, ſcatt ring the gawdy Light, 
Might grace the Feaſts, and Revels of the Night: 


What rho' no Gold adorns 


; no Muſfick's Sound 


30 With doubled Sweetneſs from the Roofs rebourd ; 
Yer underneath a loving Myrtle's Shade, 


Hard by a purling Stream 


ſupinely laid, 


When Spring with fragrant Flow'rs the Earth has ſpread, 
And ſweeteſt Roſes grow around our Head; 
35 Envy'd by Wealth and Pow'r, with ſmall Expence 


We may enjoy the ſweet Delights of Senſe. 
Who ever heard a Feaver tamer grown 


In Cloaths embroider'd o'er, and Beds of Down, 


Than in coarſe Rags ? 


delicious Eating and Drinking, 
2 coſtly Apparel or Furniture, 
e of any conſiderable Advan- 
tage; ſince without any of them 
our natural Wants may be ſup- 
ly'd, and that too with Plea- 
re enough: and even tho we 
thoſe Delights, our 
Bodies would nevertheleſs be lia- 
ble to Diſeaſes and Pain. How 
vain is it then to contend ambi- 
tiouſly for Wit, for Wealth, and 
for Power; to bend our loſt En- 
deavours to outſhine each other; 
to waſte our Time and our 
Health in Search of Honour uind 
in Purſuit of Riches! Lucrecius 
was aware of this, and therefore 
had Reaſon to exclaim : 


O wretched Man! in what a 
Miſt of Life, 

Inclos'd with Dangers, and wi 
noiſy Strife, 
He ſpends his little Span; and 
overfeeds | 
His cramm'd Defires with more 
than Nature needs : 

For Nature wiſely ſtints our Ap- 
petites, 

And craves no more than undi- 
Kurd'd Delights; 


— 


1 


Since 


NOTES. 


Which Minds unmix'd with 
Cares and Fears obtain : 
A Soul ſerene, a Body void of 


Pain ; : 
So little this corporeal Frame re- 
Soom! ” 
So bounded are our natural De- 


=, 

That wanting all, and ſetting 
Pain aſide, 

With bare Privation Senſe is ſa- 
tisfy d. Dryd. 


25. Boys of Gold] He means 
the golden Statues, which were 
formerly us'd in the Houſes of 
the Rich, inſtead of Sconces and 
Candleſticks, in their Entertain- 
ments by Night : and he ſeems 


to blame the Expenfiveneſs and 
Prodigality of the Suppers of the 
Romans in his Age. This Paſ- 


ſage, which Virgil has imitated, 
in Culice, v. 60. and in Georg. 
II. v. 461. Lucretius himſelf 
took from Homer, Odyſ. 7. v. 
100. 

37. Who ever, &c. ] Thus Ho- 
race, in Epiſt. 2. Book I. | 


Non domus & fund 


1 is acer vus & auri 


us, non æ- 


#groto 
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Since chen ſuch Toys as theſe 


40 Contribute nothing to the 


Bodies Eaſe, Fig 
As Honour, Wealth, and Nobleneſs of Blood, 


* 


Tis plain they likewiſe do the Mind no 2: 


If when thy fierce embarreP'd Troops at Land | 


ol 


Mock-fights maintain; or when thy Navies ſtand _ 
45 In nr Ranks, or ſweep the yielding Seas, 

If then before ſuch martial Sights as theſe, 

Diſperſe not all black Jealouſies and Cares, 

Vain Dread of Death, and n Fears 


Not leave thy Mind; but if 


this be vain, 


50 If the ſame Cares, and Dread, and Fears remain, 
If Traytor- like they ſeize thee on the Throne, 
And dance within the Circle of a Crown ; | 
If Noiſe of Arms, nor Darts can make them fly, 


Nor the gay Sparklings of the purple Dye. 
55 If they on Emperours will rudely ſieze, | 
What makes us value all ſuch Things as theſe, 
But Folly, and dark Ignorance of Happineſs ? 
| | | For 
NOTES. 
roto Domini deduxit Life not yet enlighten'd with the 


corpore 
ebres, | ; 
Non animo curas, | 


Which Dryden's Tranſlation of 


this Paſſage of Lucretius ſhall 
ſerye to interpret : 


Nor will the taging Feavers Fire 


_ abate, : 
With golden Canopies and Beds 
of State: 
But the oor Patient will as ſoon 


ln 
n the 4 or the Mo- 
ther Ground. 


39. Since then, &c.] In theſe 
25. V. the "Poet declares, that 
fince even Kings and Princes, the 
moſt potent and wealthy of Men, 
are diſquieted with Fears and 
Cares, and lead not happier 
Lives than others, the greedy 
Thirſt of Honour, Power, Ri- 
ches, 6c. mult proceed from the 
Ignorance of true Happineſs; 
and no Wonder that this Igno- 
rance is ſo groſs, fince we walk as 
it were in the Dark, and lead a 


Rays of Epicurean Philoſophy. 
And he infiſts from the vain and 
ndleſs Fears and Terrours of 
en, that we all live in Dark- 
neſs: For as Children in the 
Dark dread every Thing, and 
imagin ridiculous Dangers ; ſo 
all Men are terrify'd with the Be- 
lief of Providence, and of Pu- 
niſhmenrs after Death, which ac- 
cording to Epicurus, are but the 
Day-dreams of a crazy Mind, 
Now Lucyetius, to di this 
Darkneſs, and deliver his Mem- 
mius from all Fears and Diſquiet 
of Mind purſues his U and 
fully and elegantly explains the 
Nature of Things. , 
46. If then, &. ] Faber, in his 
Note upon this Paſſage of Lucre- - 
tius, ſays that Horace it in 
his Mind, when he writ, 


* enim gazæ, neque conſu- 
lIaris 

Summovet Lictor miſeros tu- 
multus 

Mentis, & curas laqueata circum 


Tecta volantes. i 
Scandit 
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For we, as Boys at 
Shadows as vain, and 


LDUOCAET1US: 
Night, 
Fa 


nſeleſs 
60 Wherefore that Darkneſs, which o'er! 
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by Day do fear | 

as thoſe are. ; 
ads our Souls, 


Day can't diſperſe ; bur thoſe eternal Rules, | 
Which from firm Premiſes true Rzason draws, 


And a deep Infight into Nature's Laws. 
_ NOTE S. 


Scandit æratas vitioſa naves 
Cura; nec tarmas equitum re- 
linquit, 2 
Ocyor cervis, & agente nimbos 
Ocyor Euro. 


Which Otway thus interprets: 


Neither can Wealth, nor Pow'r, 
nor State | 

Of Courtiers, nor of Guards the 
Rout, | ; 

Nor gilded Roof, nor brazen 
Gate a 

The Troubles of the Mind keep 


Out. 
For 3 Care will ſtill pre- 
vail, 
And overtake us under Sail : 


*T will dodge the Great Man's 
Out- run the Doe, out fly the 


Wind. 


To which 1 will add theſe excel 


lent Verſes of Varro the Epicu- 
rean; 


Non fit theſauris, non auro pectu” 
ſolutum: gh | 
Non demunt animis curas, nec 
religiones wo 
Perſarum montes, non divitis a- 
tria Creeſi. 


57. For we, &c.] Seneca in 
Epiſt. 110. ſays : Such is the Na- 
ture of the Mind, as it ſeem'd to 
be to Lucretius, when he ſaid, 


Nam veluti pueri trepidant, at- 
que omnia cæcis 
In tenebris metuunt 
luce timemus, 
Interdum nihilo quæ ſunt metu- 

enda magis, quam 


; fic nos in 


But 


uæ pueri in tenebris pavitant, 
finguntque futura. | 


As Children are ſurpriz d 
9 with Dread, : 
And tremble in the Dark, ſo ri- 

per Years 
Even in broad Day-light are ſur- 
riz'd with Fears ; 
And ſhake at Shadows, fanciful 
and yain, 
As thoſe that in the Breaſts of 
Children reign. Dryd. 


And are we then, who tremble 
in the Light, more fooliſh than 
Children? Tis falſe, Lucreti- 
us! We are not afraid in the 
Light, but have made all Thi 
Darkneſs to our ſelves: We ſee 
nothing, neither what is hurtful, 
nor what expedient : We blun- 
der on all our Life long, and 
ſtumble ar very Step; yet we 
ſtill continue to ſtagger forwards 
in the ſame Method, and take no 
Care to place our Steps with 
reater Circumſpection : We ſee 
ow dangerous it is to make 
Haſte in the Dark, and never- 
theleſs we perſevere in drivin 
full ans to our Jottrneys End: 
but if we would, we might have 
Light upon the Road; tho” there 
be but one Way to get it; which 
is, by acquiring a thorow, not a 
ſuperficial Knowledge of human 
and divine Things: if we would 
continually contemplate and ſtu- 
dy the ſame Things over and o- 
ver again, even tho* we know 
them ; and if we would apply 
them often to our ſelves: if we 
would inquire diligently into 
what is good, and what evil: if 


we woul examin with Care and 
|Submiſſion into the wonderful 
Works 
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But now I'll fing, do you attend, how SzzD 
65 Proceeds to MAxt, and ro Dissor vx Things made: 


What drives them forward to their tedious 


What makes them run thro all the Micury Srace. 


'Tis certain now no SEED to SEED adheres 
Unmov'd, and fix d: for ev'ry Thing appears 
70 Worn our, and waſted by deyouring Years ; 


$ 


Still waſting, ſtill it vaniſhes away, 


And yer the Maſs of Things feels no Decay : 
For when thoſe Bopres part, the Things grow 
And old : bur they do flouriſh, and increale, 


leſs, |. 


75 To which they join; thence too they fly away; 
So Things by Turns increaſe, by Turns decay : 
Like Racers, bear the Lamp of Life, and live, 


And their Race done, their Lamp to others give. 


And 


NOTES. 


Works of Providence: and laſt- 
ly, if we would learn truly to 
diſtinguiſh between what is ho- 
nourable, and what baſe. 

64. But now, &c.] The Argu- 
ment of this Second Book is brief- 
ly contain'd in theſe 4. v. He 

romiſes firſt to explain the Mo- 
tions of the Seeds, by which Mo- 
tions Things are generated and 
diffoly'd : Secondly, the Cauſe 
of thoſe Morions, and thirdly, 
the Swiftneſs of them. When he 
has perform'd this, every Thing 
will be prepar'd and ready for 
him roenter upon the Explicati- 


on of the Generation and Diſſo- 
lution of Things. 
68. *Tis certain, &c,) Bein 


abour to diſpute of the different 
Motions of the Atoms, and of 
the Cauſes of thoſe Motions, he 
fortifies his Way before hand, 
and in O tion to ſome weak 
and fooliſh Philoſophers, de- 
monſtrates in theſe 13. v. from 
the Growth and Decreaſe of 
Things, that there is Motion : 
for the Reaſon why Things grow 
is, becauſe ſome Particles of 
Matter fly and adhere to them; 
and the Reaſon why they dimi- 
niſh is, becauſe ſome minute 
Particles having loſt their Hold, 


retire and fly away from them : 
And it would be abſurd to ſay, 
that thoſe Particles either come 
or go without Motion, 

77. Like Racers, &c. ] He al- 
ludes to the aapurTad 13 egpune, the 
Race of Torches, which were 
certain Games celebrated at A- 
thens in Honour of Vulcan, and 
in which the Racers carry'd Tor- 
ches in their Hands, and ſtrove 
who ſhould get firſt to the Goal 
with his Torch not extinguiſh'd : 
Thus the Scholiaſt on Ariſtopha- 
nes in Ranis. Theſe Athenian 
Games were call'd aapT&d tro, 
and the Victor, aaurasrqpgs 
a Bearer of 2 br all 


S| the Torches of thoſe that run 


were deliver'd to him as the 
Prize of his Victory: m 
whence the Word aaunaltu 3% 
is us'd to ſignify, to deliver ſuc- 
ceſsfully and in Order, Caſau- 
bon. in Perſ. Sat. 6, Thus Pla- 
to, in 8. de Legibus: Tnorric 
% cKTCeqorress word as, xh 
Aci e T fury ore 
a Mog E d M, begetting and 
breeding Children, as it were 
delivering the Lamp of Life. 
But Pauſanias makes this more 
plain, In the Academy of Pro- 

metheus, 


v 
_ 
O 


A704 r 
And fo the Maſs renews v feu) Years deface 
0 One Kind, and ſtrair another takes the Place, © © 

5 But if you think the 'SzeDs can Rxsr and make 


A Change by Reſt; how great is the Miſtake? ' 


+ For ſince they rhro the boundleſs Vacuum rove,. | 
By their own Wm1czr, or other's Srxoxs they Move; 
85 For when they meer and ſtrike, that furious Play 


Makes each of them reflect a diff rent Way: 
For both are perfect Soups, and Noughe lies 


Behind, to ſtop their Motion as they riſe. 


o 
. 


ry to him who came next after 
him, and he in like manner to 
the Third. Thus Pauſanias. 
Now this Cuſtom Lucretius 
thus applies: As the Runner 
whoſe Torch went out, yielded 
the Victory to the Follower : ſo 
a living Thing, when its Light 
of Life is extinguiſh'd, 


655 ds 
and gives up to another living 


"Thing as it were the Lamp of 
Life. Thus the Remains of the 
rate Life in Graſs, yields it 


x: thus the Remains of the 
Animal Life in an Ox, yields it 
into the Life Man : 


ſelf 
a 5 the Life of Man yields it 
e 


up to Worms. And thus 
the Viciffitude is continu'd, and 
a new Structure ever ariſes from 
the Ruins of the other: the 
Forms only periſh ; the Matter 
is eternal, and ſuffers no Decay. 
79. And ſo, &c.] Ovid. Me- 
tam. 15. v. 252, 


4 " 
7 4# 


Rerumque novatrix 


Ex aliis alias reparat Natura fi- par 


Nec peri I mi- 
Nec perit in tanto quicquam 
5 hi credite, mundo; : 


up to the ſenfible Life in an 


Sed yariat, faciemque novat-— 
For Nature knows 

No ſted faſt Station, but or ebbs 
or flows: 


Ever in Motion, ſhe deſtroys her 


6: | 
And caſts new Figures in another 
Mold. . 


81. Burt if, &c.} He eſteems 
all who believe the new Motions 


of Things, that is to ſay, that 


their Increaſe or Decreaſe can 


proceed from Atoms lying ſtill 
and at reſt, to be ſo yoid of 


Senſe, as not to deſerve to be 
confuted. Then he teaches in 
theſe 8. v. that the Seeds, which 
e has prov'd are always wan- 
dring up and down in the' Void, 
owe their Motion either to their 
n Weight, or to the Blows of 
others, For whatever is ſolid 
(and Solidity is the chief Proper- 
ty of the Seeds) is heavy : bur 
heavy Things tend downwards : 
therefore the Seeds muſt have a 
downward Motion : But when 


" ** 
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| But that you may conceive how thus they Move ; 
90 Confider, that my former Reaſons prove, 
That Saus ſeek not the Mrosr, and that the Sr AcR 
Is Ix INT TE, and knows no Lowzsr Pracz; p 
And therefore SxxDs can never end their Race: 
But always move, and in a various Raund. 
95 Some, when they meet, and rudely ſtrike, rebound 
Toa GnRAT Drerancs ; others, when they jar, 
Wild part too, and rebound, bur Nor So Far: 
Now theſe ſmall Snx DS, that are more cloſely join d, 
And tremble, in a LitrTLz Sracx confin d, | 
100 Stope by their mutual Twinings, SToxts compoſe 
Ino, or SrERL, or Bodies like ro thoſe ; 
Bur thoſe, that ſwim in a WIR Voip alone, 
And make their quick and large Rebounds, or run 
ThroaLAROR Sack, compoſe rhe Ars, and Sun, 
105 Beſides theſe rwo, there is another Kind; 8 


Boprxs from Union free, and unconfin'd; © 
With others ne'er in friendly Motion join'd. 
3 Of 
this proves the upward, or aſ- ally in Motion, and fince they 
cend ing Motion, One of theſe Rrike and rebound, He teaches 
Motions is natural, the other vi- | in theſe 10. v. That the Refiliti- 
olent 3 both of them are ne- | on of thoſe rebounding Seeds is 
ceſſary to the Generation and | made to unequal Diſtances, and 
Diflolutiofi of Things, Epicurus that the Difference of the Blows 
taught, ane rd d re x& TW, | produces the Difference of the 
Tors ja} v7} gabeu, rd A N Refilitions, Now of thoſe Seeds 
b ND S gdf. Laert. cat rebound to the leſsNiſtances, 

8 * he _ Ke hat Mem- and that are toſi d to and fro in a 
* may che more fully com- darrower Space than others, Iron, 
prehend this Agitation and Mo- Stone, and the other hard and 4 
tion of the Seeds, he reminds him ſolid Bodies are compos'd : But 
in theſe 5; v. of what he taught thoſe that rebound to a greater 
bim In the firſt Book: viz. T Diſtance, and wander in a wh- 
in the infinite Space there is no der Space, produce the Air, 
Middle or Centre, nor any low- r, and ear ſoft and rare 
eſt Place to which the Seeds are Bdies of the like Nature. | 
tending, and where, when they | 105. Beſides theſe two, &c.) . 
have once reach'd ir, they may | Befides the Seeds whoſe Motion 
reſt from Motion. Since there- | is confin'd to a narrow Space, 
fore they are borne downwards | and that are compacted into hard 
by their own Weight, and ſome- and ſolid Bodies, and beſides 
times daſhing againſt one ano- | thoſe that reſult to a greater Di- 
ther rebound, who can deny that | ſtance, and wandring in a wider 
they are toſt and agitated to and | Space, compoſe the Bodies that 
fro in a perpetual Motion. fare ſoft and rare; there are o- 

95, Some when, &cc.)] — ther Seeds that are always in 

inu- { Motion, and rh exempt my 


. 
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SV CRETAVS. 
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Of theſe there's a familiar Inſtance ; 
For look where'er the glitt ring SUnsz ams come 
110 Thro narrow Chinks, into a darken'd Room 
A thouſand LITTLE Bopixs ſtrait appear 
In the ſmall Sr RAMs of L Ion, and wander there: 
For ever fight, reject all ſnews of Peace; 


Now meet, now 


again, and never ceaſe: 


115 Hence we may judge how th' Aroms always ſtrove 
Thro the vaſt Eurer SrAck, and how they Movx. 
Such Knowledge from mean Inſtances we get, 
And eafily from ſmall Things riſe to grear. 
But mark this Inſtance well, and learn from thence 
120 What MorT1ows vex the SEEDS, tho hid from Sznsz : 


For here you may behold, 


by ſecret Blows 


How Bois turn'd, their Line of Motion loſe : 
How beaten backward, and with wanton Play, 
Now this, now that, and ev'ry other Way. 

125 ALL have their Mot1ows from their SzzDs ; for thoſe 


| Move of TazmszLves, and then with ſecret Blows 


Strike 


NOTES. 


all Contexture and Coalition, 
are continually daſhing againſt 
the others, and diſturbing them, 
Now to repreſent ,as it were by a 
Similitude, that careleſs and ran- 
dom Agitation, with which the 
Atoms, that never unite with 
others, are, as I may ſay, exer- 
cis'd in the Void, he in theſe 
14. v. borrows a Compariſon 
From Democritus and Alcippus: 
who, as Ariſtotle ſays, compar'd 
the Atoms to thoſe minute Cor- 
uſcles, that are call'd Motes, 
which fly in the Air, and &patre- 
Jou I» 7 2Alg Tov vers wy &xTiION, 
are very viſible in the Beams of 
the Sun, when they ſtrike thro” 
the. Chinks of Windows or 
Doors into a darken'd Room. 
119. But mark, &c. ] In theſe 
15. v. he turns into an Argu- 
ment the Similitude with which 
he has illuſtrated the Motions of 
his Atoms. We ſee that thoſe 
Mores that are dancing up and 
down in the Beams of the Sun, 
are driven about in various and 
different Manners: Now they 
feem to be Kriying to get into a 


Line ; now they are mov'd to 
the Right, now to the Left, in 
ſhort, every Way. But fince all 
Bodies ever keep the ſame Line, 
unleſs they are turn'd out of their 
Courſe by ſome exteriour Vio- 
lence, or by the Preſſure of their 
own interiour Weight; it muſt 
be 8 that ſome Motions 
of the Seeds, tho' inviſible to the 
Eye, agitate thoſe Mores or lit- 
tle Bodies, and. drive them to 
and fro in that manner: For the 
primary Cauſe of all Motion and 
Agitation whatſoever, that is 
obſerv'd in Things,is in the Seeds 
themſelves. Thus we ſee that 
the Epicureans held, that the A- 
roms were not only the firſt 
Principles of Things, but alſo 
the firft Cauſe of all Motion. An 
impious Belief, and condemn'd 
by the Chriſtian Faith, which 
teaches us, that GOD alone is 
the Creatour, and firſt Mover of 


all Things. 


125. All have, &c.] When De- 
mocritus, as Plutarch tells us, 
lib. 1. de Placit. Philoſoph. bad 


given only two ies to A- 
wo Properties — 
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toms, Bulk and Figure; Epi- 
curus beſtow'd a third, Weight : 
&rayx1 3 ( nol) r TWHATHR x 
19 Th TE gu WANYH, ite & 
vue *Tis neceſſary that 
Bodies ſhould be moy'd by their 
Weight, otherwiſe they would 
not be mov'd at all: and beſide 
this, he endow'd his Atoms with 
other Motions, Y aagiyxaion, 
D eanſlu* of Inclination, 
and of Stroke, which two laſt 
tho” preſt with a thouſand pecu- 
liar Difficulties, yet becauſe they 
depend on the other Motion 
zus cold, downwards, which 
roceeds from the Weight, are 

ikewiſe liable to all thoſe Ex- 

ceptionsthat may be madeagainſt 
eight 

is not a Property of Atoms is e- | 
vidently prov'd from the Diffe- 
rence of Weight in Bodies: For 
take a Cube of Gold, and hollow 
it half thro,andweigh it againſt a 
ſolid Cube of Wood of the ſame 
Dimenfion 3 that Gold, tho” it 
has loſt half irs Matter, and 
conſequently half its Weight by 
the hollow, is twenty times hea- 
vier than the Wood: from 
whence the Conſequence is natu- 
ral, and eaſie. 
were a Property of Matter, it 
would be impoſſible, that hol- 
low Piece of Gold ſhould out- 
weigh the Wood, becauſe the 
Wood cannot contain a ten times 
reater Vacuity than that Hol- 

ow. And this Argument, if 
apply'd to the Air, more ſtrong- 
ly concludes, becauſe that is light- 
er, eſpecially if we confider that 
the Airis a Continuum, and not 
a Congeries of Particles, whirl'd 
about without any Union and 
Connexion; for innumerable 
Experiments almoſt in all Fluids 
evince the contrary. I ſhall paſs 
by thoſe Dr. Glifſon hath pro- 
pos'd, and content my ſelf with 
one concerning the Air, which 
may be deduc'd from the faith- 
ful Tryals of the Honourable 
Boyle. The 38th of his Conti- 


- 


For if Weight b 
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cal Experiments ſufficiently evin- 
ces, char the exhauſted ——— 
is quite void of all Particles of 
Air, which evidently proves (as 
little Attention to the Experi- 
ment will diſcover) that chere 
is Motus Nexus, 'as Bacon calls 
it, in the Air, which cannot 
but in a Continuum. The 
ſame may be prov'd in Water 
from Refraction ; for why are 
not the Rays diſturbed, if the 
Parts are in Motion? When 
Experience tells us, that a little 
irring with the Finger troubles 
them. Not to mention, that 
this Notion of Fluidity, tho' em- 
brac'd by the Pleniſts, is incon- 
ſiſtent with their Hypotheſis, an 
ambient attending Circle being 
not to be found in Nature for 
each — Particle; and to 
paſs by the Difficulties that preſs 
their Opinion, who fanſy Reſt to 
be the Cauſe of Continuity, ſince 
two ſmooth Bodies, whoſe Surfa- 
ces touch, and eternally reſt, will 
never make one Continuum 
my next Argument againſt the 
Epicureans is drawn from their 
own Principles. For ſuppoſe 
Weight a Property of Atoms, 
tis impoſſible the World ſhould 
be fram'd according to their Hy- 
ring for how could the 
higher Atom deſcend, and touch 
the lower, when the Motions of 
both were equal ? Nor can that 
little Declination, that x/mo1g 
7) T7a6:)xa0nv(which the Epieu- 
reans are ſo bold to — ea 
trary to all Senſe and Reaſon, 
and which Plutarch, de Anima 
Procreatione, ex Timæo, declares 
as the great Charge againſt Epi- 
curus, ws aYruTiIOor ITUIKYONTI x= 
voi CK TY drr S, as aſſerting 
a new Motion without a Cauſe) 
leſſen the Difficulty ; for, as 
Tully argues, if all Aroms dey 
cline, then none of them will ever 
ſtick together ; if only ſome, hog 
eſſet quai Provincias Atomis 
dare, quz rectè, quæ oblique fe- 


pyation of his Phyſico Mechani- 


rantur, that would be to pree 
| ſcribe to Atoms their patticulay 
e P 2 Offices, 
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Thus they 


130 Go on by juſt De 
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Strike on the ſmall Mol x]; they receive 
The ſwift Impreſſion, and to greater give: 


in from the FizsT SzzDs; and thence 
| and move our Senſe. 
For look, within the little Beam of Li 
You fee them ftrike ; bur what, 

Is undiſeern d, and hidden from bur Sight. 


(fight 
Blow makes — 


And yet how Swrrr the Axone Mortonts are, 


1335 This follꝰwing Inſtance will in ſhorr declare: 
ee ee ee eee 


Om̃ces, which of them ſhould 
decline, and which move oblique- 
Iy. But grant there could be a 
Combination „ and grant that 
Combination (which 1s impoſſi- 
ble) ſhould ſtop in ſome Parts 
of the Space, yet from the very 
Nature of Weight, and Motion, 
it follows that the World, ac- 
cording to their Hyporheſis, 
could not 'be made in that Or- 
der we now perceive it. For fu 

poſe this _ Frame; the A- 
roms that fall on it, as the Laws 
of Motion in ſolid ies re- 
quire, muſt leap backward ; but 
meeting with other deſcending 
Atoms, their Refilition is ſoon 
ſtopt, and fo they muſt defcend 


» becauſe the Velocity of 
the Deſcent was lefs : and fo the 


Diſtance Kill deereaſing , the A- 


toms in a little Time muſt reſt, 
and only a vaſt Heap of Matter, 
cloſe, and moyeleſs, mult lie on 
that ſuppoſed quiet Frame as 


s . ” 
127. Moleculz) This Latin 
Word is a Diminutive of Moles, 
d ſignifies ſmall Heaps of 
| s of any Matter whatever. 
Our Tranflarour uſes it to ex- 
refs no lefs than two Verſes of 
is Author : who ſays that the 
Atoms firſt move of theinſelves ; 
and : dF eo» * 4 . f 
Inde ea, quæ parvo ſunt corpora 
conciliatu, | ' 
t quaſi proxima ſunt ad vireis 


Principiorum, * 


*» 


þ 


ain, and rhen ſtriking, rerurn, 
bur not to · ſo great a-Diſtance as | 


For 


then the concrete Bodies, that are 
of the leaſt Bulk or Size, and 
that neareſt as it were 
to che Exility of the Principles 
(all which onr Interpreter has ex- 
3 no otherwiſe than by the 
Word Molecule) 


Ictibus illorum cæcis i | [= 
wc} $ impulla ci- 


are mov'd by the inyifible Blows 
they receive from them. 

128. To greater give] The 
ſmalleſt Bodies are mov d firſt, 
and they move the greater: for 
the nearer any Compound Bo- 
dies approach to the unmix'd 
Simplicity of their Principles, 
the more eaſy they are to be put 
in Motion. | 


And yet, &c,) To ex- 
$ the Celerity of his Atoms, 
brings an Inſtance of the 
Swiftnefs of the Beams of the 
Sun, and employs it in theſe 
27. v. as an Argument 4 minore. 
The Epicareans beliey'd that 
Light conſiſts of ſmall Particles 
that flow out of the Sun, who is 
the Fountain of all Light: More- 
over, that theſe minute Particles 
conſiſt of Seeds agitated by vari- 
dus Motions, whence the Motion 
of thoſe minute Particles muſt 
be retarded, and become more 
flow: and laſtly, that they do 
not find an apen Paſſage thro' 
the Air, but make one, and are 
hinder in their Flight by meet- 
ing with Particles of the Air. 
Bart that Atoms are fimple Bo- 
dies, not obſtructed by che Mo- 
27 { 1 tid p riong 


\ 


L UCREFTFIUS: 
For when the Moxninc climbs the EAsTERN 
And tuneful Bixps ſalute her early Riſe ; 


x09 


. In ev'ry Grove and Wood with Joy appear, | 
And fill with rav ming Sounds rhe yielding Air: 
140 How ſwift the Bx Aus of rhe bright rifing Sun 
Shoot forth! Their Race is finiſh'd when begun : 
From Heav'n to Earth they take their haſty Flight, 


And guild the diſtant Globe wirh 


dy Light. 


Bur this thin Varovs, and rhis glitt ring Rav, 


145 Thro' a meer Vorp, make nor their eaſy 


Ways 


Bur with much Trouble force a Paſſage \ 
Reſiſting Air; and therefore move more flow : 
Nor are they Szxvs, but LiIrrIE Boprxs join'd ; 
And adverſe Motions in ſmall Space confin'd': 
150 And therefore from without reſiſting Force, 
And inbred Jars muſt ſtop their eager Courſe ; 
But ſolid Szzps, that move thro zmzrty Sracx, 
And all whoſe Parts do ſeek one common Place ; 
Whom Nothing from without reſiſts ; than Light 
155 And Beams more ſwift, muſt make cheir haſty Flight; 
And in that Time a larger Diſtance fly, 
While the Sun's lazy Beams creep thro' our Sky: - 


Nag 


tions of their own Parts; and 
are mov'd thro” the free and un- 
moleſted Void. And hence they 
2 that the 7 of — 
un, being compos' a mo 
ſubtile 8 of Atoms, 


which do not all . the ſume 
Motion, nor paſs chrough a thour 


Space inxtrely free and empty, 
ought to yield in Swiftnels to the 
Atoms, which are wholly difm- 


tangled from one her, and 
move thro” a Space alrogether 
empty and unobſtrudted by any 


Matter whatever. % 
Mg W x2 p 17 4 
dr drruam THY &rr NM Y 
way, war pix@ ofeinur]or s 
 eTeparonrw  pire FUwrexa, Bec, 
Epicurus to N | 

14t. Their Race, J. The 
very Words of Cowley in his 
Hymn to the Light, Stanza 6. 
Swift as light Thoughts their 

empty Career run, 


Bod ies, a Winds, Exhalstion, dc. 


| 


Thy Race is finiſh'd, when be- 
gun. 


Nor was he oblig'd to I. ucretim 
for the Thoughtz which our 
Tranftatour has taken wholty 
from him; not from has Anas 


145. Thro a meer Void) That 
is to fay, they paſs not 
a Void that is 


which reſiſt and the 
Courfe of his Rays; und thas is 
what he means by the reſiſti 
Force from without, v. 130. 

15:t. And inbred Jars} He 
means that the Corpuſcles of the 
Light and Heat of the Sun paſs 
not thro” the whole Air in an in- 
ſtant of Time, 


eee wan 


. For they by Counſel can not move more flow; | 
Or ſtop to make Inquiry, or to know 

160 How they muſt work, on what Deſign they go. 

But ſome, dull Souls! think Marrzx can not Movn 
Into fir Shapes, without the Pow'ns Azove: 
Nor make the varjous Seaſons of the Year 

fir for Man; nor Fruit, nor Buſhes bear, 

165 Nor other Things, which PLz ASURR prompts,could do: 
Pi.zasURE, that Guips of Lies, and is too 
That we ſhould ſeek Love's generous Embrace, 
And thence renew frail Man's decaying Race ; 

And therefore fanſy that the Gops did make 

170 And rule this AIT. How great is that Miſtake! 


| For 

NOTES, : 
muſt of Neceſfiey hinder the| GOD neither made this World, 
Swiftneſs of their rſe. nor any Fhing elſe for the Sake 


of Man, And laſtly, he pro- 


Man will be ſo fooliſh as to pre-| miſes. to ſhew in another Place 
tend that the Atoms ſtop in the | that the Frame of the World is 
Air to conſult and deliberare a-] ſo artleſs, confus'd, and ill mou 


mong themſelyes which ſhall go 
which ſecond, &cc. This] be a Work altogether unwor- 
thy of the Divine Wiſdom : In 


and 'the two following Verſes 
he will keep his Word with 
us: 


158. For they by Counſel) No 


ſome of the Editours of Lucreti- 
us have rejected: others retain 
them, and interpret them as a- 
bove : Whoever think fit to re- 
ject them, may give them what 
Explication they pleaſe. 
161. Bur ſome, &c.] In theſe 
17. v. Lucretius, who is always 
arguing, tho* but very weakly 
againſt Providence, takes Occa- 
fion to deride the Stoicks, who 
held Matter of it ſelf to be un- 
active, and incapable to produce 
any Thing: bur that it is moy'd 
and diſpos d to act, not by its 
own Strength and Power, but by 
the Divine Mind. Then he au- 
daciouſſy and 3 affirms, 
That Matter, rude as it was, did 
make this World without — 
Art, or Counſel, or Deſign, an 
accompliſh all thoſe Works, 
which the ignorant and ſuperſti- 
tious Vulgar aſcribe to Wiſdom 
and Providence: That Pleaſure 
is the Guide of the Life of Man 
that all Things are rul'd and go- 


vern d by her Direction, and t 


Quid dignum tanto feret hie 
pPromiſſor hiatu. | 


Mean while, how much wiſer he 
who ſaid, Cœli enarrant gloriam 
Det, & opera manuum ejus enun- 
ciar firmamentum, Pſal. 19. v. 1. 
When we ſee any Things move, 
ſays Cicero, in fixt and regular 
Motions, as the Spheres, the Sea- 
ſons, and many other Things, 
do we doubt thoſe 1 are 
made without Counſel and Rea- 
ſon? When we confider with 
how wonderful a Celerity the 
Heavens are whirl'd around in 
ſo conſtant and never-failing a 
Manner making and maintaining 
the Univerſal V iciffitudes, to the 
Preſervation and utmoſt Benefit 
of all Things, can we doubt that 
they are made and done without 
Reaſon, nay, and without an ex- 


cellent and Divine Reaſon and 
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For were I ignorant whence Things ariſe; 
vet many Reaſons from the Earth and Skies, 
From ev'ry Thing deduc d, will plainly prove, 
That this IudrER ECT WorLD 
175 Was never made by the wiſe Pow'ns Azovs. 
This Pll explain hereafter 3 now go on 
To finiſh what already I've begun. 
And this I think a proper Place to prove, 
That Nothing Or Ir SzLr can Uxward Movs : 
180 Leſt when you ſee th' ambitious FL Aux aſpire, | 
You think tis Nat'zar Foxcx bears up the Fire. 
For ev'ry Tree does rear its lofry Head, | 
Each render Ear and Shrub does upward 2 
And all draw up their Nour'ſhment from below, 
185 Bur yer all Weights by Nature downward go. 
So when the ſubtile Flame, and ſhining Streams 
Of Fire ariſe, and waſte the upper Beams; 
Tis ſome Force drives them up. So from a Wound 
Our Blood ſhoors forth, and ſprinkles all around. 


Again 

| NOTES. | ; 

Wiſdom too ? de Natura Deor, j own Force, but by the Impulſe 
of protruding Bodies » And up- 


2. 

178. And this, &c.] He has| on this he lays the Foundation of 
already affirm'd, that all the| the double, that is to ſay, natu- 
Seeds tend downwards, and that] ral and violent Motion of his A- 
all upward Motion is violent: | toms. Plutarch, 1. Plac. Phil. 
He now in 32. v. urges the ſame cap. 12. % T& H uP d& &, 
again, _ teaches _ no _ 1 rd F never — nee g- 
not even Fire excepted, naturally eG> 7 p And Simplicius teaches 
aſpires, but is driven upwards 11 * _ 

b Ts Force of other BodJes, in that Epicurus nag of = 
like manner as the Sap riſes in |* T αοαν Par® ix Ta. J. Ta 
Trees, as Blood guſhes out of a Baevrees UhiCaren, To Gf t ID 
Wound, and as a Piece of Tim- | cKeivwor ,)“ tl T9 dr. 

ber mounts when it is plung'd | 180. Leſt when, &,] Here we 
into Water. For who doubts | may obſerve a filent + mo / al 
but that the ſame Sap, the ſame orb : for the Poet anſwers 
Blood, and the ſame Piece of | forchand the Objections that his 
Timber would tend downwards | Adverſaries might urge again 
in the Void, tho* the Sap riſes | him: But it will be ſaid that 
up in the Trees, the Blood ſpouts Fire moves upward : To which 
out of the Veins, and the Tim- he anſwers: And Plants and 
ber emerges and leaps, at leaſt | Trees riſe upward likewiſe, by 
half of its Thickneſs, out of the | reaſon of the driving Force from 
Water. Laſtly, he obſerves, that | beneath, which breaking out of 
the Rays of the Sun tend down- | the Earth compels them to grow 
. wards, that Stars, firy Meteors, | by Aſcent : and yet all ponde- 
and Lightning. fall to the |rous Things we ˖ tv 4: 
Ground, and concludes that Fire | much as in them lies, fink down- 


is carry d upwards; not by its I 199. Al- 


112 Danese, ern. 

eie who ſees not that a quiet Hood | 

rows back with mighty ſms the immerſed Wood ? 
For when we ſtrive, in deeper Streams, to drown, 
And ſcarce with all our Force can preſs it down, 
The Waves, with double Vigour throw ir up, 

195 And make it ſtrongly leap above the Top: he 
And yet who doubts all theſe would downward tend, 
When plac'd in Vorn, and nar'rally deſcend d 
So rifing FLamts by th' Air are upwards born, 

Altho' their nat ral Weights preſs a Return: 

200 Beſides, we all behold, how ev'ry Night 

The falling MzTzoxs draw long Trains of Light. 


Wherever Nature yeilds a Paſſage thro, 
We ſee Sraxs fall, and ſeek them here below: 


NOTES. 


199. Altho', &c.] Tho the, Wich ng Glories, and long 
Weight of the. Flame naturally} Trails of Light. 
ſtrives to depreſs and bring down | : 

che Flame; yet the Force and | Ariſtotle ſays,they are Exhalati- 
Strength of the ambient Air ons of the Earth, that are apt to 
compels and drives it upwards. | take Fire; and that being car- 
Thus it e. to an Element ry'd up into the middle Regions 
heavier and more denſe than it | of the Air, they kindle,by means 
elf, but is not borne upwards | of their being compreſs'd by the 
of its own Accord. Cold of the circumfus'd Air : 

203. We ſee Stars fall) Here| And he calls this kind of Exhala- 
mme may be apt to think that tion Eid eg, and” Asen pvois, 
rs n and Lucretius, who | diſcurſus & fluxus Stellæ. Anax- 
ows his Opinion, are miſta-[agoras held theſe Meteors to be 
ken: for the Stars never fall: Sparkles that fall from the firy 
But by the Word Stars in this] Region. Eunapius in des, 
Place we are to underſtand a fat-| calls them, Wwßßocd Ting dcs, 
ty, oleaginous and ſulphurous | Effluentiaæ quædam Stellarum : 
Ex » which kindles in the] And the Arabs Sbibab, which 
Air, and falls to the Ground in |the Commentatour upon Ul 
© purple-colour'd Jelly. Virgil Beigh's Fables expl ns, _ 
has imitated this Paſlage of Far aus node incedit ficut ignis; 
cretius, and deſcribes the Fall of and Stella Dzmones pellens; for 
theſe Exhalations, Georg. I. I che antient Arabs and Eaſtern 
V. 363. People fanſy'd Falling Stars to 


8 jam Stellas, vento PR. — — firy Darts lanc'd from Hea- 


2 8 eee 
ö e . rits Cz | 

R labi; noctiſque Goliu has likewiſe obſerr' in 
| his Notes upon Alfergan. p. 635. 
Flammarum longos a tergo al- Aut Bromondus Meteor. lib. 2. 
.DEXCEDS tractus. cap. 3. deſcribes them, according 
The ay >: Tray fall head long to the Doctrine of Ariſtotle, to 
from che Skies: | be a firy Exhalation, forc'd out 
_ And Lebe 8 thro' the Darkneſs 2 4 Cloud, and having the Re- 
the Night | of a true falling Ther 


S & YR eo OP Oy 
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A 
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The Sun too from above his Vigour yields 
205 To us below; and cheriſhes our Fields, 
Therefore its Frxx Dzscxxvs: ſwift LioHTNIVe flies; 
Now here, now there, betw¾ixt the parted Skies; 
And fighting rthro' the Clouds, its Place of Birth, 
The broken ſulph'rous Flame Dzscxnvs to Earth. 
210 Now SxxDs in downward Motion muſt DzcLine, 


Tho' Vzrr LirtTLE from th' exacteſt Line: 


For 


NOTES. 


They are thought to come from 
the ſame Cauſe and Origin as 
Lightning, tho? they are not at- 
- tended by Thunder, at leaſt not 
perceivable by us: bur they bear 
the ſame Pr ion to Light- 
ning, as the Fire of a Musket 
does to that of a Canon; For, 
as at a great Diſtance we may ſee 
the Fire of a Musket, bur ſcarce 
hear its Noiſe, tho' the Fire of a 
Canon at the ſame Diſtance is 


ſeen,and its Noiſe plainly heard ; | 


ſo by reaſon of the Exility of the 
Exhalation we hear not the 
Noiſe when theſe falling Stars 
break from a Cloud, as we do 
that of Thunder that follows 
Lightning. Fromondus compares 
theſe Meteors to our Kind 
Fireworks, call'd Rockets; (tho 
there Motions be different, that 
of the one being forc'd upwards, 
the other downwards) which run 
ina Train, and fall in the man- 
ner of Stars: And therefore 
Pliny calls them, Scintillas & 
Diſcurſus Stellarum, and Ptole- 
my, Trajectiones: both which 
9 eſs d by Manilius in theſe 


Præcipites ſtellæ paſſimque vola- 
re videntur, ; 
hay vaga per nitidum ſcintil- 
ant lumina mundum; _ 
Et tenues longis jaculantur cxini- 
bus ignes, 

1 procul volucres 
imitata ſagittas, 

Arida quum gracili tenuatur ſe- 


oF lib, 1. V. $45. 


Which Creech renders thus : | 


And ſtill when falling Stars a- 
dorn the Night, | 

The falling Meteors draw long 
Trains of Light: 


Like Arrows, from the ce- 
They eur che/Air, and ftrike 

ey cut the Air ike our 

. below. s | 


210. Now Seeds, &c.) To do 
Juſtice in this Place to Lucreti- 
us, I muſt give the original Text 


of this Paſlage, which our Inter- 


preter has not faithfully rea- 
der'd : 


of | Illud in his quoque te rebus cog- 


noſcere avemus : 
Corpora cum deorſum rectum 
per inane feruntur 
Ponderibus propriis, incerts 
tempore ferme, 8 
Incertiſque locis ſpatio decedere 
paulum, | 
Tantum quod Momen mutatum 
dicere poſlis, | | 


To explain theſe five Verſes 
Creech beſtows but two: 


Now Seeds in downward Motion 

muſt decline, 
Tho? very little from th” exact- 
eſt Line. | 
He has totally omitted, incerto 
tempore ferme, Incertiſque lo- 
cis; which Words nevertheleſs 
have f — 4 — and _ 
too o t Importance in this 
_— G Place: 


J 
. 

1 

j 

' 

| 

1 


* 
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| . 
For did they ſtill Movz Strait, they needs muſt fall, 
Like Drops of Raip, diffolv'd and ſcatter d all; 


For ever tumbling thro the Mrcartr Srace, 
215 And never join to make one ſingle Maſs, 
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If 


NOTES. 


Place: For what Lucretius ſays 
is this: That the Atoms, when 
by their own Weight they are 
borne downwards te the Void 
in a direct Line, do at ſome time 
or other, but incerto tempore, 
at no one fixt and determinate 
Time, and in ſome Parts of the 
Void likewiſe, bur incertis locis, 
not in any one certain and deter- 
minate Place of it, decline a lit- 
tle from the direct Line by their 
own Strength and Power ; bur 
To nevertheleſs that the direct 
Motion can be ſaid to be chang'd 
the leaſt that can be imagin'd. 
Inſomuch that he inſinuates that 
his Atoms are mov'd as Animals; 
which 7 ai more evidently 
v. 259. Where ſpeaking of the 
yoluntary Motionof Men, he u- 
ſes almoſt the very ſame Words : 


Declinamus item motus, nec 

tempore certo, ; 
Nec regione loci certa, ſed ubi 
_ Ipſa tulit Mens, | 


Thus this inveterate Enemy of 
Providence beſtows only not a 
Mind, only not a Will. on his 
Nupid and ſenſeleſs Atoms. But 
to proceed to the Explication of 
this declining Motion, 

The Poet has diſputed at large 
of the Seeds natural Motion 
downwards,and violent upwards. 
Now from whence can that vio- 
lent Motion proceed, but from 

roke? But the Seeds being 
heavy, and therefore deſcending 
thro the Void in a direct Line 
and with equal Swiftneſs, could 
never meet, never overtake one 
another : ſo that Nothing could 
be generated whatever; and No- 
thing would exiſt but empty 
Space, and inviſible Principles. 


Deſertum præter Spatium, & 
Primordia cæca. Lucr. 


The Opinion of Democritus la- 
bour'd under this Defect : for, as 
Plutarch ſays, de Placit. Philo- 
ſoph. lib. 1. c. 23. he acknow- 
ledg'd only one Sort of Motion; 
S ma1ylw, for ſo it ought to be 
read, not M wacy{or, as is mani- 
feſt from Cicero, who in his 
Book of Fate, ſays, Quondam 
vim motus habebant impulſio- 
nis, quam Plagam ille appellat, 

te. Epicure, oravidatie Me pon- 
deris: Formerly, they [the A- 
toms] had a Motion of Impulſe, 
which he (Democritus) calls 
Stroke : but you Epicurus gave 
them a Motion of Heavineſs and 
Weight. Epicurus therefore held 
two Sorts of natural Motion : 
one perpendicular, the other de- 
clining : Ge do Edu & Amos, T0 - 
gab,, T To vi wary xa- 
owe. Plutarch. de Pläcit. Philo- 
ſoph. lib. 1. _ 23. Now this 
Motion of Declination was 
thought neceſſary, becauſe other- 
wiſe the Atoms could never have 
met together; and conſequently 
there could have been no Gene- 
ration of any Thing whatever. 
Cicero, in 1. lib. de Fin. . Cen- 
ſer [Epicurus] illa ſolida ac in- 
dividua Corpora Materiæ ferri 
ſuo deorſum pondere ad lineam : 
hunc naturalem efſe omnium 
Corporum Motum. Deinde ibi- 
dem homo acutus cum illud oc- 
curreret, fi omnia deorſum è re- 
tone ferrentur, &, ut dixi, ad 
ineam, nunquam fore ut Ato- 
mus altera alteram poſſet attin- 
gere: itaque attulit rem com- 


mentitiam: d dixit Ato- 
mum 


„ . 


e 


1 


)- . 
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If any one believes, the HRAVIEX SRL, 
In dovon right Motions, and from Hindrance freed, 
May Srgikz the LIS nTER; and fir Motions make, 
Whence Things may riſe, how great is the Miſtake! 
220 *Tis true, when Wzrcnars DxscenD thro yielding Ars, 
Or STREAMS; the SWIFTNEss of the Fall muſt bear 
Proportion to the WziGurtTs: and Reaſon good; 
Becauſe the fleeting Arx, and yielding FLoop 
With equal Strength reſiſt not ev ry Courſe, | 
225 But ſooner yield unto the greater Force: 
But now no Voip can ſtop, no Sracx can ſtay . 
The SezDs; for tis irs Nature To GIVx War; 


There- 


NOTES. 


mum perpaulum, quo nihil poſ- 
ſer fieri minus. Ita effici Copu- 
lationes, & Complexiones, &æ 
Adhæſiones Atomòrum inter ſe, 
ex quo efficeretur mundus, om- 
neſque partes mundi, quæque in 
eo ſunt. Epicurus was of Opi- 
nion that thoſe indivifible and 
ſolid Bodies are carry'd down- 
wards in a direct Line by their 
own Weight : that this is the na- 


tural Motion of all Bodies: but 


at the ſame time he ſagaciouſly 
reflected, that if all the Atoms 
deſcended by their own Weight 
in a ſtrait Line, they would ne- 
ver reach or touch one another. 
He therefore being put to his 
Shifts for another Invention, aſ- 
ſerted that they decline ſome 
ſmall Matter in their Deſcent ; 
but ſo very little, that nothing 
can be leſs: and that from this 
Declination proceed the Conjun- 
ions, Unions and Adhefions of 


the Atoms to one another, and 


among themſelves: by which 


| Means was made the World, and 


all its ſeveral Parts, and whate- 
ver Things are contain'd in it. 
This Opinion Lucretius explains 
in 30.v. and firſt in theſe 6. v. 
reaches, that this declining Mo- 
tion muſt be granted, otherwiſe 
the Seeds would be mov'd like 
Drops of Rain, always apart and 
disjoin'd from one another: 
there would be no Blows, and 
the Atoms would never combine 


and join together : the Conſe- 


there could be no 
Bodies. | 


ximow Y oagiyxaioy, Motion 


by Declination, that he twill by 


no means ſuffer it to be extorted 

from him: and therefore he 

8 againſt thoſe 
o 


Seeds, as they deſcend thro' the 
Void, can overtake and ſtrike 
the lighter ; inſomuch that there 


is no Need of his pretended De- 


clination in their Deſcent; he 


ſwift, and that they are hurry'd 
thro' the Void with an equal 
Velocity: and therefore thoſe 
that follow can never overtake 
choſe that are before them. Bur 
he grants that the Medium thro” 
which they paſs, may contribute 


their Motion ; and that Bodies of 
the ſame Matter, but different 
in Weight, when they fall from 


or thro* the Air, are not alike. 
ſwift: which is falſe: but he will 
have the Motion to be the ſwift- 
er, the more free and empty the 
Place is, thro' which the Bodies 
move: fo that where the Space 
is moſt void and empty, there 


the Motion muſt conſequently 
be moſt fwift : and be there ever 
| Q 2 {4 


quence of which would be, that 
pound 


216. If any, &c.] Lucretius 
adheres ſo obſtinately to this 


ieve that the heavier 


aſſerts that all Seeds are alike 


to the haſtning or retarding of 


above downwards thro* Water, 


T 
o 
8 
F 1 
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Therefore chro Vory UnzqQuar Wzrcrxrs muſt be 
Like Swirr in MoT1on, all of like Degree. 
230 Nor can the HRAVIER Bonpixe overtake 


The Licon rER falling SzzDs; and, ſtriking, make 
The MoT1ons Vaxroves, fir for Na ruxz's Uſe, 


By which ALL - Pow' ATL Sus may Thos produce. 
O 


. 'Tis certain then and plain, that Szzp 


ECLINE, 


235 Tho* Vzar LũrrIE from th' exacteſt Line. 
But Nor OnLtquety move: that fond Pretence 
Would fight all Reaſon, nay, ev'in common Senſe: 
For ev'ry Body ſees, a Farting Wzrcaut | 


Makes its Dzscxwr by 


NOTES, 


* — Spat ——— 
in that 0 
all of © like Swiftneſs. 

234. Tis certain, &c.) Ha- 
ving confuted the Opinion he 
laſt propos d, he concludes in 
theſe 6. v. That the Atoms de- 
cline in their Motion; but ſo 
little, that Nothing can be leſs : 
nay, not fo much, as that they 
can be ſaid to be mov d oblique- 
ly : for the Senſes themſelves 


teach us, that heavy Things, | po 


when they tend downwards, make 
not their Deſcent in an oblique 
Motion: but the ſame Senſes can 
not perſwade, that heavy, T hangs 
do not decline in the leaſt ; fince 
the Declinarion is ſo ſmall that 
it can not be perceiv'd. And 
therefore fince the Senſes are not 
repugnant to it; and that the 
Generating of Things, which 
could never be done at, all with- 
out that Motion, indiſpenſibly 
requires it, we muſt of Neceſſity 
admit a Declination of the Seeds 
in their Deſcent, Here too our 
Tranſlatour has omitted theſe 
two Verſes of his Authour, 


Sed nihil omnino recta regione 


viai 
Declinare, quis eſt, qui poſſit 
cernere, ſeſe? | 


And yet they contain a Part of 
the Argument, as the Reader 


Linzs Dixzcr and ſtrait. 3 


Be- 


may obſerve by the Explication 
I have given of them. 

236; ut not obliquely) Iris 
modeſt in the Poet to ask of us 
to believe only this: and yet he 
might with equal Reaſon have 
inſiſted on the moſt oblique Mo- 
tion that can be imagin'd. Ifhe 
apprehends the Judgment of the 
Senſes, away with tbeſe impor- 
tunate Judges, and for once let 
them ſuffer themſelves to be im- 

s'd upon: This Reque 
would be no leſs reaſonable than 
the other. Beſides, even this De- 
clination is invented at Pleaſure : 
for as Cicero tells us in the firſt 
Book de Finib. Ait declinare 
Atomos fine cauſa, quo nihil 
turpius eſt Phyſico: Et illum 
motum naturalem omnium pon- 
derum è regione inferiorem lo- 
cum petentium fine cauſa eripuit 
Atomis. Nec tamen id cujus 
cauſa hec fecerat aſſecutus eſt : 
Nam, five omnes Atomi decli- 
nabunt, five aliæ declinabunt, a- 
liz ſuo motu recte ferentur: 
primum exit hoc quaſi provincias 
Atomis dare, quæ recte, quæ 
oblique ferantur: deinde eadem 
illa Atomorum, in qua etiam 
Democritus hæret, turbulenta 
Concurſio hunc Mundi ornatum 
efficere non poterit. Epicurus 
ſays the Atoms decline without 
Cauſe, than which Nothing is 


more unbecoming, more * 
| <= 
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thy of a Natural Philoſopher ; 
and has without any Reaſon like- 
wiſe taken from t that Mo- 


tion which is natural to all heavy | bers of his Bod 


Bodies, that deſcend in a ſtrait 
Line from a higher to a lower 
Place : but neither has he gain'd 
the Point for the Sake of which 
he invented all this. For either 
all the Atoms will decline, and 
none will ever cleave and ftick 
rogether : or ſome only will de- 
cline, while the others deſcend 
perpendicularly, as they natu- 
rally ought to do: And this is 
in the firſt Place to preſcribe to 
Atoms their ſeveral Duties 
Offices ; which of them Mall de- 
ſcend in a ſtrait Line, which ob- 
liquely : and in the next Place 
ſuch a turbulent and confus'd 
Cancourſe of Atoms, the Shelf 
on which Democritus likewiſe 
run aground, could never make 
this beautiful and regular Frame 
of the World, 


240. Befides : did all, &c. ] In 
the following 4r. v. Lucretius 
contends yet farther for the de- 
clining Motion of his Atoms. All 
Men feel wirhin themſelves that 
ſome of their Motions are volun- 
tary. Every one perceives a Li- 
berty in himſelf, and does, not 
without good Reafon, conjecture 
the like Freedom to be in other 
Animals; for he ſees that they 
do not perform their Motions at 
a certain Time, nor in a certain 
Order; but vary them as they 
lift, and live as they pleaſe them- 
ſelves. , Nay, when the Barriers 
of the Liſts are thrown open on a 
. ſaddain, we only not ſee the Will 
of the Courſer ſtarting to the 
Race, and running even befbre 
his Limbs are in Motion. U 
hearing the firſt Shout he pricks 
up his Ears, and the inward Mo- 
tion of his Mind is hurry'd for- 


LUCRETIUS. 
Beſides : did all Things move in a STRAIT 
Did ſtill one Motion to another join 

In certain Order, and No Sxaps Dxexrxx, 


NOTE S. 


and | are compel'd 


wo 


Line, 8 
And 


| ward while the Spirits that are 
to be convey'd thro' the Nerves, 
into the ſeveral Joints and Mem- 
y, aſſemble more 
ſlowly z and with greater Diffi- 
culty obey the eager Motions of 
his Mind. Beſides, when we are 
compel'd to act by any exte- 
riour or foreign Force, ſomething, 
* 
in us, that reſiſts 
that Compulſion: — we 
plainly perceive a Difference 
within our ſelves, and ſeem to do 
another Thing, when we act of 
our own Acco than when we 
and mov'd to Acti- 
on by any exteriour and foreign 
Force. But from whence pro- 
ceeds this Liberty? Search the 
Seeds themſelyes; nothing like 
it is conceal'd in them. The 
Chain of Neceſſity and Fate is 
faſt link'd together by the ſrair 
and direct Motion of the Princi- 
ples, from their ſtriking one a-- 
nother, if they can ſtrike, unleſs 
they decline, the ſame Neceſſity 
follows. The Declination there- 
fore of the Atoms only remains 
to which our Liberty can be due. 
Plutarch, in the Treatiſe de 
Ar, Solert. teaches us, that this 
Doctrine of the declining Motion 
of Aroms was firſt broach'd by 
Epicurus, Ze es N dd r- 
x» wa, ο, Y To tg bu u 
2 9 — 8 t the Reaſon 
w up this Opinion was, 
beckuſh he felrd cher no other 
Motion were allow'd to Atoms, 
but that which they naturally 
and of Neceſſity have by their 
own Weight, we ſhould not be 
free Agents in any Thing, ſince 
our Mind would be mov'd in 
fuch a Manner as it would be 
compel'd to move in by the Mo- 


* - 


tion of the Atoms. But Cicero 
in his Treatiſe of Fate, blames 
Epicurus 


that any Thing can 
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Epicurus for this fooliſh Opini- | 

In theſe Words, Epicurus ab 
Afornis 5 — præſidium, eaſque 

via deducit, & uno tempore 
ſcipit duas res inenodabiles : 
unum, ut fine cauſa fiat aliquid, 
ex quo exiſtet ut de nihilo quip- 
piam fiat; quod nec ipſi, nec cui- 
quam Phyfico placet : alterum, 
ut cum duo Individua per inani- 
tatem feruntur, alterum, & regi- 
one moveatur, alterum declinet. 
Epicurus fled for Refuge to the 
Atoms, and leads them out of 
5 Way : and by ſo doing ſub- 


jects himſelf to two Difficulties 
that can never be ſoly'd : One, 
be done 
without 4a Cauſe ; from whence 
it follows that . Thing ma 

proceed from Nothing; whic 

neither himſelf, nor any Natural 
Philoſopher will allow: the o- 
ther, that when two indivifible 
Bodies are mov'd thro” the Void, 
one of them ſhould move in a 
direct Line; the other by Decli- 
nation. And the ſame Authour 
farther -evinces' the Vainneſs of 
this Opinion, by. ſhewing it to 
be wholly needleſs, and that the 
Freedom of Will in Animals 
proceeds from another Cauſe. Ad, 
Animorum mortus voluntarios 
non eſt requirenda cauſa externa; 
Motus enim voluntarius eam 
naturam in ſe continet, ut fit in 
noſt ra poteſtate, nobiſque pare- 
at: nec id fine cauſa; ejus enim 
cauſa ipſa eſt Natura. We need 
not ſeek an external Cauſe for 
the voluntary Motions of the 
Mind : for voluntary, Motion 
contains within it ſelf tuch a Na- 
ture, that it is in our- Power, 
and is obedient tous; this 
too not without a Cauſe : For 
Nature her ſelf is the Cauſe of 
it. Lib. de Fato. Thus even in 
Cicero's Opinion any antecedent 
external Cauſe takes away Liber- 
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voluntary Motions of Men, or of 
irrational Animals to the exteri- 
our Motion of Atoms; fince they 
proceed from the very Nature 
of the Free Mind. *Tis well how- 
ever that Lucretius owns, that 
all our Actions are not the Ef- 
fects of Neceſſity or Fate; but 
he was in the wrong to impute 
this Freedom to the declining 
Motion of his Atoms. | 
But fince the Epicureans ac- 
knowledge the Liberty of the 
Will, we may take it as a Suppo- 
fition already granted, and with- 
out any farther Proof make Uſe 
of it in our Diſputes againſt 
them: but becauſe it is of great 
Conſequenee, and is the Founda- 
tion of Seneca's and Plutarch's 
Diſcourſes, Cur Bonis mal, & 
Malis bend, Why good Men are 
afflicted, and why Villains proſ- 
per, it deſerves ſome Confirma- 
tion. The Liberty of the Will 
is a Power to chuſe, or refuſe any 
Thing after that the Underſt an- 
ding ath confider'd it, and pro- 
pos d it as good, or bad. This 
is that r 1 πν of Epictetus, 
and, as he calls it, 14 9: e, Ixw- 
AuToy, cf mee ures oy free, not 
ſubject to Hindrance or Impedi- 
ment: And Adrian delivers it as 
his Doctrine, lu DdE&gazesor &5* 
0 Ze nx3gou h Our Will 
not Jupiter himſelf can fetter: 
Epicurus calls it r wap U 


and that ſuch a Power belongs to 


every Man, is evident from the 
general Conſent of Mankind, for 
every Man finds ſuch a Pawer in 
himſelf, and thence proceeds this 
Agreement; tis the Foundation 

all Laws, of all Rewards and 
Puniſhments For it would be 
very ridiculous for a Prince to 
command a Stone not to fall, or 
break it for doing ſo. Origen 
declares, deer bay wi du T2. 


ty. But Freedom of Will does in,, arzaus aurIc  F &otay* 
not require an antecedent exter- |and Lucian ingenioufly makes 
nal Cauſe to make it move; fince | Soſtratus baffle Minos, after he 


it has the Cauſe of its Motion 


had granted, that all Men act 


within it ſelf. Therefore Lucre- according to the Determination 


tius has no Reaſon to aſcribe the | of Fate, » iz&5@ erg Mundi 


7 


* 
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> TexxTIa, which ordains eve-nour; nor be very willing to 
Kr Mens A tions as ſoon as he is blind my ſelf, to have the 2 


born; and the Compathonate 
Philoſopher-, who would have 
all Offences forgiven, produceth 
this Argument:? ine &- 
uuę det d vin ei N= 
xa0 $07, for none fin willingly, 
but are fore d. But more, this 
may receive a particular Confir- 
mation from every Man's E 
rience : for let him deſcend into 
himſelf, he will find as great E- 
vidence for the Liberty of his 
Will, as for his Being, as Cartes 
delivers; tho' he is extreamly 
miſtaken, when he tells us in a 
Metaphyfical Eeſtaſie, A quocun- 
que ſimus, & quanrumvis ille fit 
potens, quantumvis fallax, hanc 
nihilominus in nobis libertatem 
eſſe experi mur, ut ſemper ab iis 
credendis quæ non planè certa 
ſunt & e poſſi mus abſti- 
nere, atque ita cavere, ne unquam 
erremus: From whomſoever we 
have our Being, and how potent 
or deceit ful ſoever he be, yet we 
find within our ſelves this Liber- 
ty, that we can abſtain from be- 
leving thoſe things that are not 
evidently certain, and experimen- 
tally try'd and proy'd to be ſo: 
and be ſo aware of our ſelves, as 
never to be miſtaken : for what 
does he in this, but determine the 
Extent of that Power, of whoſe 
Bounds he is altogether ignorant? 
and 1 this Cogitation be- 
yond his Reach, whoſe Power to 
deceive is infinite, and his Will 
equal to his Ability. But let us 
all conſider our uſual Actions, 
and we ſhall find every one a De- 
monſtration. For let a thouſand 
Men think on any Thing, and 
propoſe it to my Choice, I will 
embrace, or reject it accordin 
to their Defire, which neceſſarily 


2 my Liberty; unleſs theſe 
houſand, or perhaps the whole 
World, were determined to think 
on the ſame Thing I was to act. 
For my part, if any one would 
take the Bit and Bridle of Fate, 
I ſhall not envy him the Ho- 


venience of a Guide. Let Vellei- 
us think it a Commendation for 
Cato to be good, quia aliter eſſe 
non potuit, becauſe he could not 
2 otherwiſe; and Lucan agree 
with him in his Sentence: I 
ſhould rather be freely ſo. 

This is oppoſed by thoſe who 
imagine the Soul material, and 


pe- therefore all her Actions neceſſa- 


ry ; becauſe Matter once moy'd, 
will ſtill keep the ſame Motion, 
and the ſame Determination 
which it receiv'd, which muſt 
needs deſtroy all Liberty, and e- 
vidently proves the Epicurean 
N 7 s to be inconfiſtent 
with it, Others urge Preſcience, 
and think themſelves ſecure of 
Victory, whilſt the Deity is on 
their fide. The Weakneſs of the 
former Opinion will hereafter be 
diſcovered ; and Cartes has ſaid 
enough to ſilence the later Obje- 
ction: His -difficultatibus nos 
expediemus, fi recordemur men- 
tem noſtram efle finitam, Dei 
autem potentiam, per quam non 
rantum omnia, que ſunt, aut 
eſſe poſſunt, ab æterno preſcivit, 
ſed etiam, voluit, ac præordina- 
vit, eſſe infinitam, ideoque hanc 
quidem à nobis ſatis attingi, ut 
clarè & diſtinctè percipiamus ip- 
ſam in Deo eſſe, non autem ſatis 
comprehendi, ut videamus quo 
cto liberas hominum actiones 
indeterminatas relinquat. Liber- 
tatis autem, & indifferent iæ quæ 
in nobis eſt, nos ita conſcios eſſe 
ut nihil fit quod evidentiùs & 
rfectiùs comprehendamus. Ab- 
urdum enim effet, propterea 
qudd non comprehendimus unam 
rem, quam ſcimus ex natura ſua 
nobis debere eſſe incomprehenſi- 


8 | bilem, de alia dubirare quam in- 


timè comprehendimus, atque a- 
pud noſmet ipſos experimur. We 
may extricate our ſelves from 
theſe Difficulties, if we reflect 
that our Mind is finite, but that 
the Power of God, by which he 
not only foreknew from all Erer- 


nity all Things that are, or that 
can 
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And make a Motion fir to 6% 
The well-wrought Cnarn of Causss, and ftrong Farx; 
243 Whence comes this perfect En RR po of the Minp ? 


Whence comes the 


1LLſo Fx, and unconſin d, 


Above the Pow'r of Farx, by which we go 

Whene er we pleaſe, and what we WILL. we Do? 

In Animals the WII I moves firſt; and thence 
230 The Motions ſpread to the Circumſerence, 


And vig rous 


ion thro? 


the Limbs diſpenſe; 8 


For look, and ſee, when firſt the Barrier's down, 
The Hoxsx, tho eager, can nor ſtart fo ſoon 


As his own Minp 


requires; becauſe the Force, 


255 And ſubtile Matter that maintains the Courſe, 
© Muſt be ſtir d thro the Limbs, then fitly join d, 
Obey the eager Motions of his Min : 
Which proves theſe Mor roms riſe within the Hz amr, 
Beginning by the WIIIL; then run thro ev'ry Part. 


260 But now tis otherwiſe, 
From Foxcs ; for then our Limbs are hurry d on 


when tis begun 


By 


NOTES. 


can be, but likewiſe will'd and 
 preordain'd them, is infinite 3 
therefore that it is enough 
rus plainly and diſtinctly to 
ive and know that ſuch a 
ower is in God: and tho' we 
cannot ſo fully comprehend the 
Extent of it, as to ſee how and by 
what means he leaves the free 
Actions of Men undetermin'd. 
| Yet we are ſo conſcious of the 
Liberty and Indifference that is 
within us, that we comprehend 
nothing more perfectly nor with 
| pre Evidence. For it would 
abſurd, becauſe we do not 
comprehend one Thing, which 
we know ought in its Nature to 
incomprehenſible to us, to 
tbe concerning another, which 
we intirely comprehend, and Ex- 
perience within our ſelves. 
244. And ſtrong Fate, For, as 
Cicero, de Fato, ſays, Fate is 
only dene, or ovaurxexy cou)icoy 
| 22 and they who intro- 
duce a fixt and eternal Sueceſſion 


of Cauſes, ive the Mind of 
Man of all —— MA ee 


and ſubject it to the ine- 
vit Neceſſity of Fate. 

249. In Animals, &cc.} Here 
the Poet takes Occafion to ex- 
plain the voluntary Motions of 
Animals. Firſt the Mind is wil- 
ling) then it collects the Spirits, 
which are always obedient to its 

ill conveys them thro' 
the Nerves intb the Members, 
cheriſhes the languid and weak 
Spirits, and ſupplies new and vi- 
gorous. Thus the Animal is 
mov'd, and its Motion continu'd. 

260. But now, &&c.] In theſe 
12. v. the Poet illuſtrates the vo- 
luntary Motion of Ani 
which he has explain'd, 
makes a Compariſon berween 
that, and a violent or conftrain'd 
Motion. For when we are mov'd 
by a violent Motion, we feel an 
exteriour Force : but when we 
move of our own Accord, we per- 
ceive no ſuch Thing: Befid 
our Will reſiſts and ſes — 
outward Force, and imes 
even overcomes it: Whence it 


appears, that there is ſome in- 
ward 
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By Vioxr zr Strokes, no Pow'r of our own; 
ntil the Wir r, by her own nat ral Sway, 
Shall check, or turn the Fon ck another Way. 
265 Wherefore tis plain; tho Foxct may drive us on 
And make us move our Limbs, and make us run; 
Yer SomeTaING lies WirnIN, that can Orrosx 
The Vr'iznt Stroke, and ſtill Rxsrer the BLows; 
Ar whoſe Command a SunriIx MarTTt flies, ö 
270 And bands thro all our Limbs, our Arms, our Thighs 8 
And check d again, and all the Vi6our Drxs. 
Therefore, we muſt confeſs, as theſe Things prove, 
There is another Cauſe, by which Szzbs move, © 
Befides dull Watonr and STRoxXE, from whence is 
N | (wroughr 
275 This Pow's : for Notatnc can Arxisz from Noverr, 


ward Principle of Motion intire- j ctive of it. Weight, tho* ie be 
ly free, and not bound or com- | an inward Principle of Motion ; 

yet fince it always tends down- 
ward, and in the ſame manner, 
is no leſs an Enemy to Liberty 
than Stroke it ſelf, Therefore De- 
clination only remains, which be- 
ing made neither at any certain 
Time, nor in anv certain Place, 
avoids that Neceſſity of which 
both Weight and Stroke are the 
— — and unlinks the Chain of 

iny. 

274. Whence is wrought this 
Power] Whence proceeds the 
Freedom of Will: i. e. the decli- 
ning Motion of the Atoms is the 
Cauſe of it. Cicero, in the firſt 
Book of the Nature of the Gods: 
Epicurus cum videret, ſi A 
in inferiorem — — — 
eart. | 01 ere, nihi in noſtra 
270. At whoſe, &.] At the —— qudd illarum motus 
Command of the Will, a ſubtile | effer certus 8 neceſſarius, inve- 
Matter, that is to ſay, the Spirits nit Deelinationem, ut hanc ne- 
fly, &c. ceſſiratem eſſugeret. When Epi- 

272. Therefore, &.] In theſeſ curus ſaw, that if the Atom: 
9. v. he at length concludes for f were mov'd downward by their 
own Weight only, and had no 
other Motion whatever, Nothin 
would be in our Power ; becauſe 
Motion by Stroke is an outward | their Motion would then be cer- 

Force, which is wholly contrary | tain andneceſſary he invented De- 
do all Liberty, and even deſtru- W 


third of his Ethicks gives this 
Definition of a violent and com- 
ulfive Motion: Eft Motus vio- 
entus, cujus Prineipium extrin- 
ſecus eſt, nihil ad juvante eo, quod 
agie Thar is a violent Motion, 
whoſe Principle and Cauſe pro- 
ceed from without, the Movent, 
or Thing mov'd, contributing 
Nothing to it. 

267. Something] He means 
on Will, that is ſeated in the 


the Motion by Declination from 
the Freedom of Will: which 
cannot proteed from Stroke : for 


277. And 


122 


By Sraoxx, and outward Foxckz an 
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. 3 


leit the Minp 


For Walcur forbids that Things be l join d 8 


Should be by ſtrong Nxckssrrv conſin d, 
And, overcome, endure Fartz's rigid Laws, 


280 This little DzctinarTion is the Cauſe. 


Nor was this Mass of MaTTxR, the whole Frame, 


8 


Ever more Leosz or CLosz ; bur ſtill the ſame : 


NOTES. 


| 

277. And leſt, &c.] I take 
this Paſſage, of which by the 
Way the Interpreters ſay no- 
thing, to be very difficult, and 
- this to be the meaning: Nothing 
is made of Nothing : therefore 
Freedom of Will proceeds from 
Something: but what that Some- 
thing is we muſt now inquire. 
There is a twofold Motion of the 
Seeds; one Natural, which is 
downwards, and proceeds from 
Weight: the other violent, which 
is upwards, and occafion'd by 
Stroke. Now it is manifeſt that 
all Things are not made by 
Stroke, becauſe ſome Motion pro- 
ceeds from Weight. But fince 
the Motion that proceeds from 
Weight is natural, and keeps 
due on always in the ſame Te- 
nour, it is no more favourable 

or conducive to Liberty than the 
Motion caus'd by Stroke. ""No- 
2 therefore can prevent the 
Mind, which confiſts of Seeds, 
from being determin'd by a cer- 
tain inward Neceſſity, that is to 
ſay, by the Motion that proceeds 
from Weight, bur the Declinati- 
on of the s, which Motion 
_ of theirs being made in no cer- 
tain nor determinate Place, nor 
at any certain or determinate 
Time, can alone be the Cauſe of 
Liberty or Freedom of Will. 
280. This little, &c.] Lucre- 
tius ſays, | 


Id facit exiguum clinamen Prin- 
W e |; 
Nec regione loci certa, nec tem- 
pore certo. 


| 


| 


In this Diſputation for the De- 


For 
clination of his Atoms, this is 
the third time that our Poet has 


repeated theſe Words, nec regio- 
ne locicerta, nec te e certo, 
and as often too has our Tranſla- 
tour omitted them; even tho 
they are an eſſential Part of the 
Argument, and the main Sup- 
port of it: For if the Declinati- 
on were made at a certain Time, 
and in a certain Place, the Ne- 
ceſſity would be equally inevita- 
ble : And of this he himſelf was 
afterwards aware; as may be 
ſeen. in his Explication of theſe 
Paſſages in his Latin Edition of 
this Authour. Where he has gi- 
ven them the ſame Interpreta- 
tion that I have done in theſe 
Annotations. 

281, Nor was this, &c.] Lu- 
cretius has already taught that 
Seeds are not liable to Change ; 
and now in theſe 13. v. he aſſerts, 
that the univerſal Maſs of Mat- 
ter, can never increaſe or dimi- 
niſh: for not one Seed dies, 


"whereby a Gap might be made, 


in it, and no new Seed is in- 
troduc'd, whereby it may be- 
come more cloſe : but it remains 
always the ſame, Then he af- 
firms that the Motions of the 
Seeds are immutable ; that they 
have always moy'd in the ſame 
Manner they now do, and will 
always continue in the ſame Mo- 
tion to all Futurity. And there- 
fore, that whatever Things have 
been produc'd heretofore, the 
like Things may alſo be pro- 
duc'd now. For where the ſame 


Seeds, and the ſame Weight al- 
ways remain, and where no ex- 


ternal Force can be introduc'd, 
He there 
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For it can never Fall, or Gx RATE Grow ; 
Wherefore the Snus ſtill mov d, ey'n juſt as now : 

285 And the like Morions ever will maintain; | 
What Things were made, will be produc'd again 
In the ſame Way; look fair, grow ſtrong, and great, 

And live as long as Natuxx's Laws permit. 4 
Nor is there any Foxcs can change this Arr: (fall, 

290 For there's no PLACE from which ſtrange Szzps 

And make Difturbance here: no Sracx does lie 


l 
ſ 
Beyond rhe WroLs, to which the Szzps may 1 © 
And leave the Mtenrr Arr to waſte and die. 

Befides; tis nothing ſtrange that ev'ry Mass 


295 Seems 


iet, and ar Reſt ; and keeps its Place; 
Tho' ev'ry LirTLE Pax r moves here, and there: 
For fince the PxINcIrLES too ſubrile are 

For StcuT; their Morrox too muſt diſappear ; 


2 


Nay, Objects fir for Senſe, which diſtant lie, 
300 Conceal their Motions too, and cheat our Eye. 
For often on a Hill the wanron Srzxe, 
At Diftance plac d, o er flow ty Paſtures creep, 


Where er Herbs, crown'd with pearly Dew, 
And kindly call their eager 5 — L 
305 The Lamss, their Bellies full, 


Play o'er the Field, and 


Yer all theſe ſeem onfas's, 


invite, 


with various Turns, 
their tender Horn: 
at Diſtance ſeen, 


And like a STzapy WN x, ſpread o er the Green 

And thus, when two embattel d ARMIEs rage, 
310 And in a ſpacious Plain at laſt engage, 

When all run here and there; the furious Horſe 


Beat o er the trembling Fields with nimble Force: 
| NOTES. 


4 — 
there too the ſame Motion, that 
proceeds from that Weight, 
of Neceſſity be alſo. 

294. 1 he Leſt 
any one ſhould © . — 
* ˖· that the Senſes them- 
ſel ves overthrow this Opinion of 
the perpetual Motion of the A- 

toms: for if the univerſal Mat- 
ter be agitated, how comes it to 

aſs that the ALL, the rb way, 
ſeems bury'd in ſo profound a 
"Tranquility: the Poet anſwers 
in theſe 25, v. that this Objecti- 
on is very weak; for the Moti- 


on of the Seeds muſt of Neceſſi - 


Strait 


ptil e, ſince the 


be imperceptibl 
muſt eds . are invifible to 


the ſharpeſt Sight. Then be 
adds, that the Motions even of 
ſenfible 1 often can not be 
2 by the Eyes of ſuch as 

hold them from afar ; which 
he illuſtrates by the Example of 
Shee _— and down on 
the Side of a Hill, and of an Ar- 
my moving to and fro in a Plain, 
Ev'ry Maſs) He means the whole 
Maſs of all Things : the Univerſe, 

296, Ex'ry little Part]! The 
Atoms of which all Things are 


pos d. c 
R 2 313. Straß. 


Strait dreadful i Spankin 8 
And fill with a ſtrange . 


Tres; 
Lighr 


n 
from their Arms ax 
the wond'ring Atv 


315 Earth groans beneath their Feet; the Hills around, 
Flatt'ring the Noiſe, reſtore the "dreadful Sound R 
Vet this would ſeem, if from a Mountain ſhewn, 


A fteady Light,” and a.conrinu'd. one. 


(are, 


Now learn what manner of Things Fraer Davin 
320 What diffrent Frounze, Suarxs. and Fonnethey bear, 
For tho the SAE ro many is the ſame, 
Vet all agree not in one Common Fram: 
Nor is this ſtrange, or to be wonder'd at: 
For fince the NumszRs are ſo vaſtly great, 
325 And know no Baunvyy-nor Exn, it can not 
That all in the ſame Fi un xs ſhould agree. 
Beſides: conſider Men or Beaſts, or Tres,” 


Or allen Fiſh, thar cut che yielding yeh 


0 


NO T ES. 
8 JV hay an n j rent . may be made e- 
excel A Deſcriptron n | vident ſeveral Arguments : 
Sir R. Blackmore's K. — — in Ply reaches 


The variqus Glarjes of their 
Arms combi 
A in none Fear dazling Med- 
The A tie raboyegnd all the Fields 
Shine ine with a bright Variety of 
The Sun —.— back to ſee theſe 


Plains dif 15 . PREY 
He has 


Their rival 
ref 55 he Solidity 


al Day. 
; 9, 2 3 
255 at 1 
pe 7 of their Pro- 
mo, and and 2 
from S He is now 
reat of another of 

„which is Figure, — 


pr to 
Fraper relates 8 their Size or Mag- grea 


3 Shen — re is — pes Bound 
anner itude. 
rt he afſers in 8. y. That A. 
ms are © 
7 0 J f, Shape * — 
Eye any more chan 
itude, de. den + is oy 


de W r 


* 
ae n 


| oiftle to Herodotus : 


chat Atoms, I n ien K Hννν 
AOFW 92 38 Po 1845 Fir 

res that are diſcernable to the 
Fre of Reaſon. And in the E- 


ret & TOs, 
N, % r To 
| al ovyRgioeic h vi ded Als 
%, d. 4 5 F Al- 
N d rer - SF vrt oy 

c T00QUTES 8 


1 ow 


„8 


CK, 
a ewroey ( perhaps ard 
NK rer Ran U. 

32% Nor is, &c.] — the firſt 
Blace he teaches that 


not lik 


Figures; ro e it is 
that thoſe Corpuſcles, 
as they ſhould 
—— Con- 

fider any Things ver, the 
ter their Namber is, che grea- 


A * 2 
arjety of their 
1 A : es 
true o r we o 
- | to believe likewiſe ile of the Atoms r 

6] Se- 


327. 
condly, in N 6. v. b argues 
a W 


ſor the different Figures 


are of 


ä 
*F 


* 
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Or Birds, that either wanton o er the:Floods, 

330 Or fill with tuneful Sounds the liſt ning Woods; 
Conſider each Particular, you'll find oc 
How Diry'xens Suarzs appear in ev ry Kinn,, 

Elſe how could Das their tender Youns, or how 
The new. born Yours their diſtant Morauzzs know; 
335 Which all perform as well as Men can do. 
For often when. an inn cent Hzirgr dies, 


| J ag 
Allay her Grief, pining Care, 
And tho a thouſand Hz1rzzs ſhould appear, 
359 More fat, more fair than hers, ſhe paſſes by, 
And looks on none, or with a ſlighting Eye: 
1 ſhe looks for ſomething known, 
And view'd before; ſhe only ſeeks her own. 
Befides ; the render Kins, and wanton Lawss 
355 All know the Voice, and Bleatings of their Dams: 
And all, as nat'ral Inſtinct prompts them on, | 
When Hunger calls, to their own Mornxxs run. 


and Figures of all natural Things} brute Beaſts the Dams know 
that are compos d of them; their Young , and the Young 
Men, Beaſts, Birds, Fiſh, &c. their Dams, only by their diffe- 
328. Silent Fiſh} Eb is cer- rent Figuration. he illu- 
aly a very proper Epither for | ſtrates this Argument with an 
| Ra tho Ariſftogle, and ſome —_— and lively Deſcription of 
others, will not allow all Fiſh to} a Cow paſſionately bemoani 
D 
333. Elſe how, Sc, Thirdlx, e Which h Hint o 
ent Figuration is very man- of their Mothers, 
and vifable, not only in all] 34. Her Dam, ac] Of the 
do in 1 — 5 f 3 to 
ly t even in the Individuals j ner Young, ; lan Ru- 
of the ſame Nind: for among eur. & V. 724+ and Ovid, Faſt. 4. 


358, Be- 


126 
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Befides : what various SnArESs in Corn appear? 
A diffrent Size to ev'ry Grain, and Ear. £ 

360 And ſo in Suxxxs, where Waters, waſhing o'er, 
With wanton Kiſſes bathe th amorous Shore. ö 


Not made by Ax r, after one common Frame, 


And therefore Sz tvs, ſince they from NATUR xR MC 


Muſt not be all alike, their Snares the ſame. 


365 


And hence a Reaſon's ſeen why Licatnins flies 
With Kzenzz Foxcs, thro' Stowes, thro' 


Sxixs, 
parted 
- ariſe: 


Than thoſe Bronr Framzs, which from our Fires 
Becauſe irs LITTLE Paxrs, more looſely join'd, 
More SusTILx far, an eaſy Paſſage find 

370 Thro' ſuch ſmall Poxxs, as ſtop the BLunTaz Frame, 

Which Pants of heavy Orr, or Trxzzx frame. 

Thro Horn the SUn-Bxz Aus paſs, and ftrike our Eye; 

Bur Warzx on the Surface ſtays: and why? | 
Becauſe the Pax rs of Licat are Lxes than thoſe 

375 That make up Wartzx, and dull STzz ans apnea: 


NOTES. 


58. Beſides, what, &c. ] In the 
+6 of theſe 7. v. he that 
the ſame ſpecial, or, as they call 
it, individual Difference may be 
diſcern'd by any who attentively 
confider them, not only in the 
Stalks and Ears, but in the very 
Grains of Corn, in Shells, and the 
like 3 and in the 3. laſt v. he con- 
cludes, that the Seeds themſelves, 
fince they are not made by any 
Artiſt, after one and the ſame 
Shape Form, ought, no leſs 
than the reſt of Things, to be 
adorn'd with various diffe- 
rent Figures, EY | 

365. And hence, &c.) He 
proves that this Contention for 
the Yay of Figures, is. not 
vain and uſeleſs, but even neceſ- 
ſary for the Explication of ſeve- 
ral Phxnomenons of Nature; 
and from thoſe very Phænome- 
nons he fully proves the Variety 
of the Figures of his Atoms. And 
firſt, in 7, v. he teaches why the 
Fire of Lightning penetrates 
Things more eafily, and with 


greater Force, than the Fire that 
roceeds from Oil, Pitch, 

ood, &c. which is becauſe the 
Fire of Lightning conſiſts of 
ſmall and ſubtile Seeds: bur 
thoſe of the Fire that comes 
from Oil, &c. are thicker, and 
more blunt. Thus ſome Seeds 
are leſs chan others, according 
to the Doctrine of Lucretius. 

365. With keener Force) He 


m that ates more ea» 
fily; Lightnin lets out the 
Wine, and leaves che Veſſel un- 


hurt; ſpares the Scabbard, and 
melts the Sword within it; and 
does ſeveral other wonderful 
Things of like Nature, which 
our Fires will not do, 

322. Thro' Horn, &cc.] In 
theſe 4. v. he teaches, that this 
Diverſity of Figures is the Cauſe 
that Light pierces thro* Horn, 
— that Water ſtops on its Sur- 
ace. F 

$74: Are leſs] Here Lucretius 
acknowledges, thar ſome Seeds 
are len than ochers,tho he af 


i 
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So thro' the Strainer WINS with eaſe will flow ; 
Bur heavy Orr, or ſtops, or runs more flow: 
The Realon's this; *cauſe tis of PaxTs combin'd, 
+ Far GxzaTtr, and more hook'd, and cloſely twin'd, 
380 Which therefore can not be disjoin d as ſoon, 
And thro? each little Paſſage fingly run. ; 
From taſted Honzr pleaſing Twovcrrs ariſe, 
And in delightful Airs look thro our _ - | 
When Run, or Woxmwood's touch'd, flies ev ry Grace, 
385 And violent Diſtortions ſcrue the Face. SMOOTH, 
Whence you may eas'ly gheſs thoſe Rounp, and 
That with delightful Touch affect the Mouth: 5 
| ur 


NOTES, 


ed before that all Seeds are, ſuch a Manner, that when they 
Leaſts: yet he contradicts not come to enter into the little 
himſelf: for by Leaſts, the E- | Pores of the Organ, they bear 
picureans mean only Bodies that | no Proportion with them, and 
are ſimple and ſolid; and there- thus prick and hurt the Particles 
fore indiviſible. of it, and tear and wound the 
376. So thro', &c. ] In theſe O it ſelf. And hence it is 
6. v. he demonſt rates, that ſome | realonable to conjecture, that 
Seeds are not only bigger than | ſweet Things are compos d 
others, but that ſome are hook'd | ſmooth and round Principles ; 
and branchy, while others are | and bitter, Things of Seeds that 
ſmooth and round. For the | are rough and full of Hooks. 
Reaſon why Wine paſſesthro' a | 384. Rue] Lucretius mentions 
Strainer ſooner than Oil, is be- | not Rue, but Centaury, which 
cauſe the Seeds of Oil are full of | is indeed a very bitter Herb: 
Hooks, and therefore the Tex- | the French call it fiel de terre, 
rure of the e pos being more | Gall of the Earth: It had its 
intricate and perplex d, they are | Name from Chiron, the Cen- 
not ſo eafily looſen'd and dif- | taur, who firſt diſcover'd the 
join'd, to paſs thro” the Holes of | Virtues and Uſe of it: for as he 
the Strainer. | was handling the Arms of Her- 
382. ae &c.] In | cules, he chanc'd to wound him- 
theſe 10. v. he urges the ſame [ſelf in the Foot with an Arrow, 
Thing in an Argument taken | and cur'd the Wound by the Ap- 
from the diff'rent Taſte of REI of this Herb: of whi 
Things. For Milk and Honey are more in Pliny, lib 25,c. 6. 
ſweet, becauſe they conſiſt of little 383. And violent, K. In 
Bodies form'd in ſuch a manner, like manner, whoever eats of the 
that when they are pour d upon Herb Sardon, is ſaid to dy with a 
the Organ of the Taſte, and are diſtorted Mouth: for that Herb 
entring into the little Pores of it, | contracts the Neryes of the 
they are exactly fit for thoſe | Mouth, and cauſes a violent 
ſmall Paſſages, and thus they | Grinning ay Laughing, fol- 
gently and ſmoothly touch the | low'd by Death, Hence the Pro- 
an, and pleafingly affect the | verb, Riſus Sardonius, is ſaid of 
Taſte. But Wormwood and | thoſe who laugh without Cauſe, 
Centaury are bitter and ſharp, | and when they have more Rea- 
becauſe the little Bodies of which | ſon for Sorrow than for Joy. 
they are made, are form's in 


392. In 


15 
hs. 


. 
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Bur thoſe which we more Roben or Bftrrzx find, 
- Are made of Parts more Hoox's, and Cyrosety X 
390 Which wound the Organ, as they enter in, (Twin'y; 
And force a Paſſage thro' the _ Sein. (Bad, 
| In ſhort; what Things are Goop for SzNsz, What 
Of Szxvs, of Dirrx zr Stave, and Sr1zz are made: 
Nor muſt you fanſy Bop1ss that compoſe = 
395 The Harsmzn SounDs of Saws, as ſincoch as thoſe, 
Thar form the SwzzTzsr Arrs that Viors make, 
When 17 Strokes the ſleeping Strings awake. 
Thoſe Szzps have diffrent Figures, Form, and Size, 
That from all rotting Cancassts ariſe, 4 
400 From thoſe that new-preſsd Sarrron yields, or rear 
From incens'd Altars, ſweer'ning all the Air. R 
And ſo in Cor ouns too, that gawdy Dye, 
| N and delights the curious Eye, 
A diffrent Form, and Shape, and Figure bears 7 
405 From that which wounds the Senſe, and forces Tears; 
Or mean and ugly to the Sighr appears, 3 HZ 
| For SzxDs of all that PizAst the Sznst are SMootr ; 
Of all chat Huzr, are Rouon, or Hoox' p, or both. 
s . But beſides theſe, there other Boprss are, 
SmooTE, nor Hoox'n, but Ancurtan; 8 


io Not perfect Sv 
, With little Coxnzxs butting ev'ry where. 
23252. In ſhort, &c.] He has hi- | ; 
therto been ſpeaking of ſweet and | Recte neene crocum floreſque per- 
bitter Taſtes, and now he tea-| ambulet Attæ 
ches, in 17. v. that Things are Fabula fi dubitem, &c. ] 
pleaſant or unpleaſant ro the o- | 
ther Senſes likewiſe for the ſame | And this tor ap delight the F 
Reaſon, rhat is, becauſe the | Audience with the Fragrancy of 
Seeds of which are compos'd | Odours. 
are ſmooth and round, or ro 409. But befides, &c.] Becauſe 
and hooky. Thus in grateful] there are ſome Objects that are 1 
and pleaſing Sounds, Smells and | not altogether 3 as to ſe 
| 8 we muſt acknowledge | wound the Organs of the Senſe, if 
. the to be ſmooth and | as bitter Things do; nor fo ul 
round, but in ateful and of- grateful as to delight and pleaſe C 
fenfive, hooky and rough. em; as do the Things that are ra 
406, New-prefs'd Saffron | fweet; bur rather tickle and af- th 
a yung He alludes to the Cu-| fect them, with a Sort of inof- 
om of the Antients in Krewing | fenfive Pain, if I may fo call ir, E, 
the Stage with Saffron and other we are to believe that the Seeds 221 
Flowers, when Plays were to be] of fuch Things are not intirely, M 
acted. Horace in the Epiſtle to | ſmooth and round, nor hoo! | 
: { and rough, but char chey are I. 
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Which tickle more than hurt rhe Senſe; ſuch join 


To make the acid Taſte of palling Wine. 
Laſtly, that HAr and Corp, form d diff rent ways, 
415 Affect the Organs, ev n our Touca betrays. 
For Tovcs, that beſt, that chiefeſt Senſe is made, (vade, 
When Strokes, from Tzincs WIr Hour, the Nerves in- 
Or ſomething from WI TnIx does OuTward flow, 


And hurts, or tickles as it paſſes through: 


NOTES. 


ſhap'd with Angles jutting out, un Taſte, and the Inula as ic 
ſ x th they may ſometimes gent-| were a ſweetiſh, bitter is, becauſe 
ly prick and tickle z but can not | they do not conſiſt of Atoms 
wound and tear. This Opinion | that are wholely rough,or whole- 
the Poet has included in 1 v. ly fmooth, but of ſuch as are of 
413. The acid Taſte palling a Nature between both,and have 
Wine] Here our Tranſlatour minute Angles whoſe Points are 
has not fully expreſs'd his Au-| blunted, and therefore rather 
thour, whoſe Words are, tickle the Organ of the Taſte, 
than hurt or Wound it. > 
Feecula jam quo de genere ſt, 414, Laſtly, that, &c.] In 
inulæque Sapores. 2 the laſt Place he comes to 
the Senſe of Touch; and in 

The Fœcula and the Inula were r3, v. teaches, that the Objects 


4 


two Sauces of the Romans: The of that Senſe are differently fi- 


firſt of them, the Fcecula, was | gur'd; becauſe Heat and Cold 
an acid Sauce, whoſe chief In- affect the Organs in different 
828 was indeed the Lees of manners, For Epicurus held, 

ine, (and the Word properly | that ſince the Seeds of Fire are 
fignifies the Lees or Dregs of any] pungent, and prick the Senſe, 
Liquid) as Turnebus ſays on | they muſt of Neceſſity have ſome 


this Paſſage of Horace: ominent Angles : and that the 
og ds of Cold have a Trigonical 

acria circum {or Pyramidal Figure: that is to 

Rapula, lactucæ, radices : qua-| ſay, their Figure conſiſts of four 
lia laſſum frriangular Faces. This we find 
pervellunt Stomachum , ciſer, | in the Epiſtle ro Pythocles,where 
halec, fœcula Coa. giving the Reaſon of Ice, he ſays 


Lib. 2. Sat. g. it is made xar ex9atbiy a TH 

: | | oed K Mk T3 0 as 
Waet Kane, made of te Het. [7O'> 0incwn5 Tay oxaxludy, vt 
im bitter Root of the Herb, In- | $9700? Ty i» To Jari wage 
ula, Elecampane: of which ſee| Nerr en, „ v7 © E Toy Tos 
Columella, lib. 12. cap. 46. Ho-| dr 7% e491. when the orbi- 
race too makes Mention of it in| cular Corpuſcles (that are the 
the Plate above- cited: efficient _— rol Heat) _ — 
| ven out of the Water, and when 
Erucas virides inulis ego primus | thoſe of a trigonical and acutan- 
a= ns — Figure, that — 5 the _ 
onſtravilncoquere,m— ater are compreſs'd together 

| | or when ſuch — come 
Now Lucretius ſays, that the from without, and join them- 
eaſon why the Foecula has an] ſelves to the Wane, Plutarch 
too 


— 
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420 As tis in VEnzry, or when the SER D 
Remain WIr HIN, and ftrange Confuſions breed, 
Stir d up by vi lent Stroke; for ſtrike a Blow 
On any Limb, and you will find tis ſo. 
Wherefore theſe Sxꝝos muſt be of diff rent Size, 
425 Of diffrent Shapes and Figures; when ariſe 
In Sexs, ſo great, ſo ſtrange Varieties, 
Farther, what Things ſeem Harp and Tick, are 


(join'd 


Of Parts more Hook'p and Firm, and cloſely twind; 
As Iron, Flints, Braſs, Steel, and Diamonds, 

430 Gems free from Pow'r of Stroke, ſecure from Wounds, 
But FLurps are compos d of SMooTa and Rovunp; 
For their ſmall PAR rs, by no ſtrong Union bound, 
Are very eaſily disjoin'd, and move 
Or here, or there, ar ev'ry little Shove, 

435 Laſtly, whatever's ſoon diffolv'd, or broke, 


As Morning Miſts, or yielding Flames, or Smoke; 


NOT E S. 


too is of the ſame Opinion in the 
Treatiſe, De primo Erigido. 
Then he deſcribes the Touch: 
the darling Senſe of the Epicu- 
reans, and the ſeveral Kinds of 
it, not without ſome Tranſport 
and Exultation of Mind, 

421. And ſtrange, &c.] The 
Seeds being tumultuouſly, mix'd 
together, confound the Senfe, be- 
* cauſe they are in a ſort of Com- 
motion and Uproar. 

- 427. Farther: what, &c. ] He 
has hitherto been proving the 
Diverſity of the Figures of his 
Atoms from the different Moti- 
ons which the Odjects excite and 
cauſe in the Organs of the Sen- 
ſes: he now brings other Ar- 
guments to the ſame Purpoſe, 
. Taken from the Firmneſs as well 

as from the Fluidity of Things: 

For ſome Seeds have little Hooks 
and Claſps, by which they catch 

and hold faſt one another : and 

the little empty Spaces being 
fill'd up as much as poſſible, they 
have not the Liberty of mutual- 

Jy diſentangling themſelves, and 

getting free from one another : 


and thus they compoſe the firm 


and hard Bodies of Braſs, Iron, 
Stones, and the like, Other Par- 
ticles are ſmooth, and approach- 
ing to an orbicular Figure, and 
of theſe are compos'd all fluid 
Bodies: For the ſmooth and 
round Particles will not join to 
others, yield to the leaſt Thruſt, 
are always in Motion, and rol- 
ling up and down from Place to 
Place. 

430. Gems free, &c.] A Dia- 
mond is eſtcem'd the hardeſt of 
all Stones, and ſcarce any Blows 
can break it, Pliny, lib. 37. c. 4. 
lays of ir, Incudibus deprehen- 
ditur ita reſpuens ictum, ut fer- 
rum utrimque diffiliat. It is ſo 
proof to Blows, that beat it on 
an Anvil, and the Iron on both 
Sides wilt give Way to its Hard- 
neſs. | 

435, Laſtly, &c. ] In theſe 
6. v. he ſays, there are ſome Bo- 

ies we may reckon in the Num- 
ber of Fluids, as Smoke, Miſt, 
Flame, &c. which may be diſſi- 
oe and difloly'd with the 
ighteſt Stroke, and therefore do 
not conſiſt of hooky Seeds in- 


tangled with one another, Vet 
_, thee 


\ 
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If all its LI TTIER BoplEs be not Suoorn 
And Round in Figure, Form or Shape, or both, 
Yer are they nor all rwin'd, all have not Hooks, 
440 And ſo may paſs thro Stones, and hardeſt Rocks. 
Nor muſt you think ir ſtrange, the ſame ſhould be 


Frurp and BrrtTER too, 
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as is the SEA: 


For FLul ps are of Suoor R and Round combin' d: 7 

To theſe are little PuN EN Boi xs join d; (Twi 8 
445 Yer there's no need they ſhould be Hoox'p or 

For they may GLozous be, tho Rovcn, and thence 


Are fitted both ro Move, 


and HuxT the Sens. 


Bur to convince you with a clearer Proof, | 
Thar Aci FLutps have SMooTx join'd with Roven, 


459 They may be ſep rated with Eaſe enough, 


N © 


theſe very Bodies hurt and prick 
the Senſes; for Miſt and Smoke 
offend the Eyes ; and Flame 5 
netrates hard Things, and paſſes 
even thro' Stones and Rocks : 
therefore they are not compos'd 
of Principles intirely ſmooth 
and round. He for this Reaſon 
afſerts, that they are made part- 
ly of acute Principles. 
Our Tranſlatour has omitted 
the three laſt Verſes of this Ar- 
gument, which are as follows: 


Non tamen hærere inter ſe, quod 
quiſque videmus N 

Sentibus eſſe datum: facile ut 
cognoſcere poſſis : 

Non è perplexis, ſed acutis eſſe 
Elementis. 


Lambinus rejects them likewitſe, 
and aflerts them to be needleſs : 
for which Faber commends him, 
and adds, that they cannot be of 
Lucretius, The other Editours, 
Nardius, Fayus, 6c. retain 
them: and ſo too does even 
Creech himſelf in his Latin Edi- 
tion ; but only wiſhes for ano- 
ther Word in lieu of ſentibus: 
in which he ſeems too critical 
and hard to pleaſe: I take the 
Verſes to be, not only not uſe- 
leſs, but even neceſſary; and am 


thoſe 


of Opinion that Lucretius was in 


5 | For 


T ES. 


the right, and ought to affirm, 
as he does, Thar fince thoſe Flu- 
id Bodies affect and penetrate in- 
to hard, they are compos'd of 
pungent, penetrating and acute 
Principles, no leſs than of ſmooth 
and round: For the Atoms that 
are either ſmooth or round, can 
not prick, offend, nor eaſily pe- 
netrate into Bodies; nec tamen 
herere inter ſe, &c. nor do their 
Particles nevertheleſs adhere and 
mutually ſtick to one another, as 
the Particles of Thorns do : in- 
ſomuch that from thence you 
may rightly conjecture, that all 
hings that are ſo ſoon and 
eaſily diſſipated, are not com- 
pay of Principles, that are 

ook'd, intangled and perplex'd 
among elves: but of a» 
cute: 


Non & perplexis, ſed acutis gfe 
Elements : 


And this is the meaning of this 
Paſſage, which has ſo much im- 
ploy'd the Interpreters. 
441. Nor muſt, &c.] There 
are other Fluids that are both 
bitter and ſharp : For Inſtance, 
the Water of the Sea. And the 
Poet aſſerts in theſe 14. v. that 
all ſuch Things are compos'd 
partly of ſmooth and round Prin- 
8 2 ciples, 
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For when SALT STREAMs thro' winding Caverns paſs, 


They riſe up SwzzT, and bubble o'er the 
pungent Parts they roul'd before, 


Becauſe rhoſe 


Graſs : 


Now ftay behind, and lodge in ev'ry Pore. 


Bi 
45 3 . 
Theſe various 


This being prov'd, I'll now go on to ſhew, 
eee are FI NI TI, and but Few; 


Bor grant them INI NITT E, it follows thence, 
That ſome among the Szzvs muſt be Immense : 
And how can numerous Sorts of Shapes appear 
460 In ſach ſmall Bodies as the Atoms are? 
For think that ſome minuteſt Parts compoſe 
The SzxD ; add two; or three, or more to thoſe ; 
Now when the Tor-wosr Parts are plac'd BzLow, | 
And the Rrcur rurm'd to Lzrer ; you'll plainly know, 
465 By changing ev'ry way their former Place, | 


What Frounx each PosrT1onN gives the Mass. 


But 


NOTES. 


ciples, from whence they have 
their Fluidity ; tly of ſharp 
and rough, from which they de- 
rive their Tartneſs and Bitter- 
neſs.” Laſtly, he demonſtrates 
that Bodies of that Nature are 
made of Particles different in 
Figure; becauſe they may be ſe- 
patated. For ſtrain Sea-water 
thro? Sand, it loſes its ſharp Par- 
ticles, and becomes ſweet, ſo that 
it retains anly 
round Principles. 

433. This being, &c.] What 
he here undertakes to prove is 
this: er +4 _— 
Figure, and in their Bigneſs too, 
E. rov'd already: But yet 
that Variety is not infinite: tho 
It be indefinite or incomprehen- 
fible : This he proves, firſt in 
19. v. from the NM inuteneſs of 
a Seeds, which he has before. 
demonſtrated : for to make an 
infinite Variety of 12 the 
Maſs of ſome of the s muſt | 
of Neceſſity be immenſely great, 
fince an immenſe Magnitude on- 
ly is capable of an immenſe Va- 
riety of Figures. If you would 
change the Figure of a Body, 
tranſpoſe its Parts; and as ma- 
ny t Poſitions, as it can 


its ſmooth and 
Plutarch, de Placitis 


receive, ſo many different Fi- 
2 there will be: Attempt to 
o the like with an Atom; turn 
and tranſpoſe every Way the 
Parts that can be conceiv'd in it, 
and you will find only a finite 
Variety of Figures in ſo ſmall a 
Body. Epicurus taught that the 
Figures of the Atoms are incom- 
"ra ths bur not infinite, 
You Th OVHATR TWY AToptir 
ſays 
iloſoph. 
lib. 1. c. 3. And Epicurus him- 
ſelf writes thus to H us: 
Arche T Ale pee 3x anmacs 
@&THeo1 8 d uro & re- 
bot, ei un Hive The vd role 
tue i he ama as aTHEgT auTAS 
ec, e, dre e T6 Sei 
teig eg aneigss S N 
& I rar ov. 5 
462. Add two, &c. ] He does 
not mean, that you ſhould add 
two, three, or more Parts; bur 
ſuppoſe it to conſiſt of three or 
more, that is to ſay, of a defi- 
nite Number of Parts? Each Fi- 
_— requires a peculiar Po- 
tion of the Parts: Now the 
Parts of any finite Magnitude 
may be 'd ſo many 
Ways, 
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But if you'd make ir capable of more, 
You muſt ſubjoin Nxw Parts to thoſe before, 
And ſo go on, if you wou Id vary thoſe; | 
470 Thus with the Snarzs, the Bopy GxtatzR grows: 
Wherefore tis downright Folly to admit, 7 
That this Variety is INI NI TR, ; 
Unleſs you grant ſome SxxDs IMmENSELY GnRATr. 
Beſides; embroider'd Stuff, and purple Dye, 
475 Or Ga wr Pz acocxs Plumes, that court our Eye, 
Excel d by Finzz CoLlouxs would ſeem Lxss Bxrcur, 
And loſe their wonted Power to delight. | 
So Things more Swxzzr than Hownzr would p<. 
And Sounds more Sorr than Swans ſalute the Ear. 
480 Nay, Mvusicx's, ſweereſt Airs would ceaſe to pleaſe ; 
Becauſe there might be better than all rheſe : 
So on the contrary, we ſtill might fall 
From Bap to Wonsx, but ne er to Worsr Or ALL. 
For ſtill in Nature ſomething Wons may riſe, 
485 Still more offenfive ro our Bars, our Eyes, 
Our Smell, our Taſte. But now, fince tis confeſs'd 
** 


NOTES. 


Ways, that no neu Way ſhall re- Eſteem: while the Things that 
main to change the Poſition| ſeem now moſt offenſive and diſ- 
from what it had been in be-| pleafing, and to which we are 
fore: for otherwiſe there would | moſt averfe, would be valued a- 
{ſtill be new and new Parts even] bove worſe that might ariſedaily. 
to an Infinity : from whence the| 479. Sounds more than 
Magnitude might at Length be | Swans] For Swans, when they 
conceiv'd to To inflate; bur | are near their Death, are ſaid to 
Nothing of this can be in an A- fing very ſweetly : Thus Martial 
— 1 is too little even lib. 13. Epig. 77. 
to n. 

474. Befides ; &c.] He brings | Dulcia defecta modulatur carmi- 
another Reaſon in theſe 16. v.| na lingua IT 
If we grant ſtill other and other | Cantator Cycnus funeris ipſe 
Figures even'to an Infinity, no | ſui, . 
external alities of natural * 
Things would be certain and de- The mournful Swan, thus when 
termin'd : fince they might be | his Death is nigh, 
ſo diverfify'd by a new Figura- | In tuneful Strains ſings his own 
tion; that at h there| Elegy. 
u__ ariſe a better than every EO 
beit, and a worſe than every | But Pliny denies it,Olerum mor- 
worſt, Garments of the moſt | te narratur flebilis cantus falſo, 
8 Colours, the ſweereſt | ut arbitrer, aliquot experimen- 

dou Sounds and Taſtes, tis, lib. 10. cap. 20. See the 

ight furpaſs'd by others, Note on Book III. v. 3. 

would be no longer in 486. Our B e our In- 
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490 


The utmoſt Qualities that ſtrike our Senſe: 
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And we can fear no Hion'n, tis likewiſe true, 
Theſe various Shapes are finite, and but few. (intenſe, 
Laſtly ; in Fixes and Snow, the Hzar and Corp's 


(troul, 


Theſe rwo, as Bounps, the Mtppte WARMTESs con- 
Which riſe by juſt Degrees, and make a Wnorx: 
 *Tiscerrain then char theſe Varieties 
495 Are Fin1ts ; and that two Extreams comprize, 


On this Side melting FLAMES, on that Side Ice. 


(Frame 


This prov'd, it follows; that thoſe SzzDs, whoſe 


Is perfe 


NOTES. 


terpreter here mentions the Senſe 
of Smelling, yet he, at the Be- 
inning of this Argument, ſays, 

t contemptus odor Myrrhæ, the 
Odour of Myrrh would be con- 
temn'd, which Lncretius there 
alledges as an Inſtance of an Ob- 
ject of that Senſe. X 

438. No higher]. That is, 
from either Extream ; either of 
worſt or beſt. Nor can there 
be an infinite Number of Things 
between either Extream: be- 
cauſe every Thing is inclos'd 
within certain Bounds, and can 
neither enlarge it ſelf into an in- 
finite Magnitude, nor contract it 
ſelf into an infinite Littleneſs: 
So neither can the Goodneſs of 
Things be improv'd to an Infi- 
nite, nor the Badneſs of Things 
be impair'd to an Infinite. 

490. Laſtly, &c. In theſe 
7. v. he confirms his foregoing 
Arguments. Becauſe, ſays he 
Things are | determin'd 
and bounded by their contrary 
Qualities; wikich are ſo ex- 
tream, that tho' they may in- 
deed have middle Degrees, yet 
they can have no Degree whate- 
ver without or beyond them- 
ſelves. Lambine interprets this 
of the Zones: but I rather think 
our Tranſlatour in the right, and 


that Lucretius meant to ſpeak of 


y AlLikk, their Sars the ſame, 

Are INI NITE: For fince theſe Reaſons teach, 
$00 Thar thoſe Varieties of Shape ne'er reach 

To Inr1nir, there muſt be IN INIT E of Eacu. 


5 


* 


the moſt intenſe Power and 
Force of Fire and Froſt, which 
are the Extreams that bound the 
middle Degrees of Heat and 
Cold: For Fire is the moſt hot, 
and Froſt, or Ice, the moſt cold 


of all Things. ; 
497. This prov'd, &c.] Ha- 
ving prov'd the different Fi- 


gures to be finite, he now adds 
in 7. v. another of Epicurus's O- 
pinions; which is, That the 
Seeds of 'a like Figure are infi- 
nite in Number : - that the glo- 
bous are infinite, the oval infi- 
nite, the pyramidal infinite, and 
in like manner of all the other 
Figures: Then he adds a Reaſon 
for this Opinion, from the Infi- 
niteneſs of the Atoms which he 
has prov'd before : For fince the 
different Sorrs of the Figures are 
finite, it is evident that if the 
Atoms contain'd under each 
Sort were finite in Number, 
there could be no Infinity of A- 
toms in the Univerſe. Epicurus 
writes to the ſame Purpoſe in the 
Epiſtle to Herodotus : Kab i- 
lu 5 H, ah de- 
e9t FS A ,ν ie, & 78 Th ara ei 
r e TOY EToOY ATARI, 
ei u anos &v s os nal ing 
gl vd Xvuo TION apeoratr 

zog. This 


\ 


Book II. 
Or elſe, what I before ſucceſsfully oppos d, 
The ALL is FINIr R, and in Bounds inclos' d. 
This taught, my lab ' ring Mus next ſweetly ſings, 
505 Thar proper Szzps for ev ry Kind of Things 


Are Inz1n1TE; that theſe preſerve the 
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Mass, 
(Ev'xr Prack: 


And Kinvs of Things, by ConsranT Srxokxs in 
For tho ſome KI NS of Beaſts we rarely view, | 
As if unfruitful NaTurE bore bur few: 


519 Yer other Countries may 
Thus Ix»: 4 breeds ſuch 


upply our Wants : 
roops of Elephants, 


As fight their Wars, and uſually o'ercome ; 
So num rous are they there, ſo few at Ro x s. 
Bur grant in NaTUuRE ſuch a SiN R Ons, 
515 The LIEB to which nor is, nor e er was khown : 
Yer were its proper Sxxos but FiniTt ; how 
Could that be made; or when twas made, how grow v 
For think rhe Szzps of any ſingle Maſs, 


Being FI xTTE, ſcatter d thro the Mienrr Sracx, 


Where, 


NOTES. 


504. This taught, &c.] Gaſ- 
ſendus has omitted the four firſt 
of theſe Verſes, as being impro- 
per to the Explication of the 
Argument : and indeed we may 
diſpenſe with the Want of them, 
if we take Lucretius to be diſ- 
puting till concerning the Fi- 
gures of his Atoms: but if we 
conſider the particular Argu- 
ment that follows, they ſeem 
even neceſſary. For he has juſt 
prov'd the Infinity of the Atoms 
under each Figure: but foreſee- 
ing an Objection ing over 
his Head, and that it might be 
the better underſtood together 
with the Anſwer, he in theſe 
4. v. gives Notice to the Reader 
what he is to expect: and cer- 
tainly our Tranſlatour was in 
the Right to retain them. But 
to return to the Explication of 
Lucretius, who in theſe 33. v. 
firſt objects againſt what he has 
been already arguing, that the 
Atoms under certain Figures 
may ſeem to be finite, becauſe 
we ſee that ſome Animals are 
more ſcarce and fewer in Num- 


ber than others: To which he 
anſwers, that the Animals thar 
are ſcarce in one Country,abound 
in another: for Inſtance, that 
there are uy Elephants in In- 
dia, tho* he ſcarce ever ſaw one 
at Rome. In the next Place, 
that granting there were but one 
only Thing of one certain Kind 
in the World; yet unleſs the 
Atoms of the ſame Figure were 


infinite, that only Thing could 


not be born, nor grow : and 
laſtly he brings a Compariſon to 
illuſtrate this Afertion : And as 
it is difficult to find a Simile 
more elegantly expreſs'd, ſo we 
can never meet with one more 
1 apply'd : For what can 

trer repreſent the perpetual 
Motion of his Atoms, than the 
diſturb'd and reſtleſs Agitation 
of the Sea. 

311, India) A Region of A- 
fia, where there is great Plenty 
of Elephants, as there is like- 
wiſe in Africa, tho* none are 
bred in Europe. Pliny, Nat. 


Hiſt, lib. 8. cap. 10. and Poly- 
in India 
the 


bius, lib: 3. fay, that in 


* 
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zo Where, how, or when, whar Force, or what Deſign, ) 
2 Amidft inch diff rent Sex Ds could make them join ? 7 
- For tis not Rzasom promprs them to combine. 


Bur as in Waxcxs, the Sears, 
ſcarrer'd fill the neighb'ring Shores ; 


Confaus dly 


the Maſts, the Oars, 


525 That Men might learn by ſuch ſad Sights as theſe 
The Force, and cruel Treach'ries of the Szas; 


And ftill diſtruſt, tho with 


Becalm'd, ir tempts them 


tous Smile 
on to farther Toil. 


So Fiwrrs Sz zDs would in the Srac be toſt, 
530 And in the WAIxISõ of diff rent Marr Ex loſt: 

So that they ne er could Jorx, or be ar Peace; 

Nor yer preſerve their Uxrom, nor increaſe: 

Bur now tis plain, and ev'n our Senſes fnow- 

That Things are made; and, made, increaſe and grow. 
325 Tis certain then, that Szz»vs of ev'ry Krxp 


Are Iwernirts. 


Nor can Dzsraucvrvs MorTrons ſtill preyail, 


And bring a UNw SAL DE Arx on all: 


Nor 


„„ 


che Houſes, and even the Stalls 
of their Beaſts were inclos'd with 
che Trunks of Elephants : And 
who knows not that the chief 
Strength of the Indians confiſted 
in their Elephants, by the = 
of which they defended bo 
themſelves and their Trois 
323, That Men, &c.] Cowley 
in his Davideis ſeems to have 
imitated this Paſſage of Lucre- 
rius, 
The Sea it ſelf ſmooths her rough 
Looks awhile, 
Flatt ring the greedy Merchant 
with a Smile: | | 
Bur * whoſe Shipwreckt Bark 
ſhe drank befo 


F 


nable: For infinite Atoms muſt 
fill all the Space that is: becauſe 
if there be any Place that can re- 


ceive pays there may be con- 


ceiv'd an Addition to the former 
Number; and therefore to ſay it 
was infinite is abſard : And this 
_ that the infinite Atoms of 

picurus can be nothing elſe bur 
a vaſt Heap of dull moveleſs 
Matter, coextended with the in- 
finite Space. And how then 
could the World be made, how 
theſe various Alterations of Bo- 


dies, all which proceed from Mo- 


tion, is difficult to be conceiv'd. 
And this likewiſe prefſes the Hy- 
theſis of Cartes, and his inde- 


Anite Matter, as a little Appli- 


Sers the Deceit, pn. knows ſhe | cation will diſcover. 


would have more. 


336. Are infinite} Lucretius 
Kruggles hard for the Infinite- 
neſs of his Aroms, the Figures of 
which he will have to be very va- 
rious. and thoſe of each Shape tv 


337. Nor can, &c.) Theſe 
10- v. contain an Argument that 
is a neceſſary Conſequent of the 


Former. If we grant the Seeds of 


one Sorr of Figure to be finite, 
then the Things that are com- 
pos d of thoſe finite wh 


be infinite : which laſt Aſertioa|they once come to be diffoly* 
is the greateſt. Abſurdiry 


could be reſtor'd, If the 
imagi- never CES « 


OD CT PTY 


* 


o Always preſerve Tbiugs made, e 
"50 So theſe two ContTrartss do always jar f 


With equal Force, full A the War: 

Now theſe, now thoſ prevail ; and Inzaxre 4 "Bp 

Are ever mixt with others Drine Groaxs : Hh 4 
545 And ev'ry Day and Night the tender Cry ow 


Of new-born Babes joins rn pen their Sigha thar die. 
Now you muſt farther mark that Nobenr wont, 
Bar Pr of made of Sete All of * KI . "+ wot 
ings of Dir RRNr Pow'rs and Faculties 
550 Do equal Dier aN r Sorts of Sænps comprite. 
The Eanxrn does in it (ef ſuch Parts contain, 
As make up Sezx1ncs, which feed rhe greedy Mix: 
And ſuch SEA b too, as ſierceſt Fixx can frame: 
For many Parts, like At * hy. vomit Flame: 


Seeds were finite, we ſhould in Nouriſhment o Alan and Beaſt. 
. vain expect the — and Ge- For all thoſe Things can not bh 
neration of Thi And whar | ceed from Seeds of the fame 
is more certain that ſame f mitude, Weight, and Figure, 
Things are born, and grow; 3 in fo Ba v. — joins many 
and that others decreaſe and dy ? hep Yee Earth : 
From whence it muſt be condu- f how —— her 
ded, that the Seeds of a like Fi- t be the Mother of the 
gure are infinite in Number. and calld her Cybele : he de- 
4. Now you, &c.] He has] feribes the Ornaments of that 
hitherto been proving che Infi- 
nity of Atoms under all the ſe- 
veral Sorts of Figures: and now 
in 4. V. he teaches, Thar Things 
can not be compos d of Seeds of 


one and the came Figure; and 


$44. For maby, Ke. As He- 
that the various Qualicits of J cla, Veſuvius, and other Moun- 
Things proceed from che Varie- { rains, which, as well as tn 


ty of the Seeds, which muſt ne- J eject Flames za convincing Pr 
ceſſatily produce & Variety lile- | that there are ſubterranean Fires, 


wiſe of Context Aud this J and thoſe too, = and many, 
indeed he — proves in as A the Vulcz- 
ſeveral Places. nian the Hor 


$51, The Earth, &c. ] In theſe Baths and — that "pr 
6. v. he brings his firſt Argu- {out of the Earth in many Places: 


ment from Earth, which, | and which, as Vitruvius lib, 2. 


none will deny, conſiſts of ſeveral | rightly obſerves, could not — 
Sorts, of Seeds, if they conſider | ſi non in imo haberent aut 

the Springs that bubble, and che | falphure, aut de alumine, — 
Flames out of its bitumine ardentes maximos i 
Bowels, her with what | nes; in which Words he brie 
Variety of Trees and Plants it | declares the Cauſes of them. To 


produces, and that it ſupplies which, as a — Proof, wm 


. \ 


: 


| 
; 
| 
: 
| 
| 
' 
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zn theſe 49. v. in which he tells us 
Name of Magna Parens, Great 


nies are likewiſe mention'd by 


% en 
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555 And ſuch whence Trees and tender Shrubs do ſhoor; 


And Graſs for Beafts, for 


Man ſweet Corn and Fruit. 


Hence term d the MorTrzx'of the Gops; confeſs d 
The common PAR ENT too of Man and Beaſt. 
The Pozrs ſing, that thro he Heav'ns above, 


NOT 


20 mention divers others, may be 
added Earthquakes, ſome of 
which moſt certainly derive their 
Original from theſe ſubrerranean 
Fires, Whoever defires to be 
farther ſatisfy'd touching this 
Matter, may conſult Pliny, I. 2. 
ER 
verſions of Gaflendus, 
ticularly Kircher in his Mind. 
Subterran. lib. 4. See likewiſe 
Iteigius expreſsly upon this Sub- 
jeR, in his Treatiſe de Montium 
ncend. and the accurate Diſqui- 
fition of Alphonſus Borellus, in 
Hiſtoria & Meteorologia Incen- 
dii Xrnxi, Anno 1669. Of t- 
ma, ſee Book I. v. 744. and 
Book VI. v. 646, 
337. Hence term'd, my "The 
,which produces all ings, 
is ſaid to be the Mother of t 
Gods, of Men and of Beaſts. 
— hi ve are nun — to — 
which Lucretius applies, 
to natural, partly 1 mags, Phi- 
loſophy. "Thoſe which relate to 
Jupiter he propoſes as a Subject 
worthy of Derifion z but | ſhe is 
defervedly own'd as a Goddeſs 
for the Reaſons he enumerates 


why Men gave the Earth the 


Mother, and why ſhe was wor- 
ſhip'd as a Goddeſs: And he 
takes Occaſion to explain the Ce- 
remonies that were obſery'd in 
the: Myſteries of that great Mo- 
ther, and gives the Reaſons of 


56 She Cxatorts, drawn by ſerce yok'd Lions, 4 


4 
ES, 
animantibus victum, - 
Matrem eſſe dixerunt. Some a- 
mong you call'd the Earth the 
Great Mother, becauſe it ſup- 
lies all Animals with Food and 
ouriſhment, 


The Mother of the Gods) S0 
Virgil, Fn. 6. v. 784. f 
Qualis Berecynthia Ma- 

ter 

Invehitur curru Phrygias turrita 
per Urbes, — | 

Læta Dem partu, centum com- 
plexa nepo 0, 


Omnes Ceelicolas, omnes ſupera 
alta tenentes. . 


4 


| In Pomp ſhe makes the 

Phrygian Round, 

With golden Turrets on her 

' Temples crown'd : 

A hundred Gods her ſweeping 
Train ſupply 3 

Her Offspring all, and all com- 
mand the . Dryd. 


In a Palace at Rome, belongi 
to the Family of Colo . — 
is to be ſeen to this Day the fol- 
lowing Inſcription : 


DOMUS XTERNA FLAVIE 
CHRYSYDIS LABERIA FE- 
LICIA SACERDOS MAXI- 
MA MATKRIS DEUM. NM. I. 


60. She Chariots, &c.] Vir 


thoſe Rites. The ſame Ceremo- | ther 


St. Auſtin, de Civit. Dei, lib, 7. 
c. 24. And Arnobius, lib, 3. adv. 


3 
gil ſpeaking of this Great Mo- 
» ſays, | 


— Hinc fida filentia ſacris, 
Et juncti currum Dominæ ſubi- 


Gent. ſays, Quidam & yobis 
Terram, quod cunctis — 


* f 


i ere leones. f Anu. 3. v. 112. 


ETIUS.' 


| ang to and fro, ſhe wanders there: 


139 
< 


| Hangs the vaſt Maſs of Earth, and needs no Prop 
Of any lower Earth to keep it up. 25 


565 They yoke ſuch Beaſts, to ſhew that ey'ry Child, 
Tho form'd by Nature fierce, untam d, and wild, 
Soften'd by Care and Love, grows tame, and mild. 
Her lofty Head a Mun Ar GaxLand wears; 
Becauſe ſhe Towns and ſtately Caftles bears: 


NOTES. a 


She ſeeret Rites and Ceremonies 
Pr Yoke the — 
ons brought. \ d. 


562. They teach, &c.] Macro- 
bius Saturnal. lib. 1. cap. 21. 
Hzxc Dea leonibus vehitur, vali- 
dis impetu atque fervore anima- 
libus; que natura cceli eſt, cujus 
ambitu aer continetur, qui vehit 
terram. This Goddeſs is carry d 
by 
nimals z of which 
Heaven, within-whoſe Circum- 
ference 
carries 


Nature is the 


1 


Thus too Claudian : | 
Et qui perpetuo terras ambirque 


vehitque : 
Nec — ! oneri, nec 


erit aer. 


And Lucan: 
—— Dum terra fretum; terram- 
que levabit 
CD, —— 
To which Ariſtophanes, in Nu- 
bib. likewiſe alludes : 


Q Ne ava, ah Che, Os 
ixus Þ ld porTew eg. 
And indeed if this Opinion were 
to be examined into, according 
to the Decrees of N rather 
than to the Doctrine of the Po- 
ets, it would ridiculous to 
Phuloſophers, Ter Pliny, who 


Lions, impetuous and firy A-| 


contain'd the Air, that | Seed L 
ie Earth. land remain in 


8 


——ä——y — 


* 


was admitted into the Secrets of 
Nature as far as any of the La- 
tins, viſibly fayours this Belief = 
Hujus aeris vi ſuſpenſam cum 
quarto aquarum Elemento libra- 
ri medio ſpatio tellurem, ſays h 
lib. 1. Nat. Hiſt, cap. 3. 
Achilles Tatius, in Arat. Phæ- 
nomen. illuſtrates the Libration 
or Suſpenſion of the Earth in the 
wing eg i rm : Put, fays 
he, one fingle Seed of Millet, or 
any other imall Grain whartſove- 
ver into a Bladder, and by blow- 
ing the Bladder full of Air, the 
or Grain will becarry'd up, 
the Middle of it = 
After the ſame Manner, the 
Earth being on all Sides forc'd 
by the Air, ſuſpends pois'd in the 
Midſt of it. rnebus, I. 
Adverſar, 4. c. 17. where he ex» 
plains theſe Verſes of Ovid, | 


1 | pendebat in aerg 

* ellus N ; 

Ponderibus librata ſuig,—— 
Metam. I. r. 


Tren Thus 


Deſieram: coepit ; 
per illam 
Creditur : jd curru teſtiſicata 
* ſuo eſt. 


5% def t e 


of 
rowny 


108 


111 CEC ECETEITSng — 
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1 


| 3 or Gattayds which it 
was the Cuſtom 83. 


BIS . 
iv 


2 55 h as 32 


nus eur, which ſignifies to throw 


, 
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570 And thus adorn'd with gawdy Pomp and wm, 
Goes thro? dur Towns, and as ſhe — theo 
The Vurcin' fear, and all with Rv renco bow, 
Concernin her Pons SuvzrSvITION frames 


eee * 
And 


NOTES. 


a = gi as To- 
kens or Badges o onour, to 
ſuch as had ain uiſh'd theme, 
os in any Action, or done 


igpabService.20 Wr 


r 


or yy —— 
Towers. Ovid, E 
1 gb eited, gives the 
Ache why bee 
crown'd the Image of the 
with al Croun: 


4. Athouſand Names} 

2 the Mother of the Gods 
was 1 of Minos, King o 
Crore, and Wife of Saturn. ks 
Antients call'd her b . 


Names. I. Cybele, either from 


Cybelus, a Hill in Phrygia, 


w 7 in he A Infancy ſhe was ex- 
d to. wild Beaſts; or from 


and ſet upon the Head, becauſe 
of the frequent Turning and fan- 
taſtick Notions of their Heads, 
which her Prieſts. were oo d 
to er and practiſe in her 
Rites and Ceremonies: And tis 
Ba Sq had this Name from 

e Greeks are her 


of. ſhe —— 3. "vik 
a favendo, 1 EI 


Be xn Ken 1 . 


III. * from pio, to — 
beczuſe the Earth abounds with - 
all Things. IV. Berecyn- 


from SODs {tle 
94 os on the ankyg 


I or Names Hill 
ia of © x 11 5 
iver r * | 


* 4 her to þ d 1 
925 VI. e from 
7 bers | 


Fatua, à fan 
ſame 


becauſe ſhe was the Ge Pa- 
orum & Pabulorum, of Shep- 
rds and Paſturage, X. yme 


| * — 5 from Dindymus, 


Vim. 


Alma Parens Idea Doum, cui 
Dindyma cord. 
who _— urbes, dijugique 


na leones 
"Fa. 10. V. 252. 


XI. Idæa Mater, Gm Ida, a 
Hill and Town of the ſame 
Name in Phrygia, where her 
Rites were firſt inſtituted. XII. 
Phry bs Mater; becauſe ſhe was 
generally worfhip'd throughout 
that IHE Zut Faber 
on this Paſſage of Lucretius 
gives another Etymology to 
theſe two laſt Names of the 
Great Mother, and diſſents from 
all others, and even from Lu- 
cretius himſelſ. Theſe are his 


dcn and Rog leu. II. 
pm ipfius auxilio vita confer, 
ys Macrobius: becauſe 


Words : : ls ow - fignifies moun- 
: En 


\ 


ing. 


2 the 


Bock II. 
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575 And pore her a large Train of Px 1.62 .0x Dames: 


aſe in PAT Corn at ſirſt 


took Birth, 


And thence was ſcatter d o'er the ocher Barth: 
They eunuch all her Prieſts, from whence tis an td 
"That they deſerve no Children of their 

580 Who or abuſe their Sires, or diſreſpect, 


pe ug nc wh « cold . 6 
0 NOTES. 


tainous al 3 e ag we 
find in Heſychius, Euſtarhius, and 
Herodotus i in 
259. Whence Iq is us'd to 8 
Wood or Timber for eve þ 
_—_— _ firſt _ 
Acorns ; 


Scorchouſe, 72 g then air 
therefore * 1 —— "ho 


Gods was call'd Idæa. But after | 
the Uſe of Wheat was invented, 


ſhe was call'd, ts — 1 : 


for Io, were w Ms 
free eir Wheat, may o 
rye that Lueretius . Theſe 
lations were given herfrom 
3. ntient Ceremo of her 
n To which I add out 
il and others, Thard ol 
Gees e were firſt drought 
from Crete to the 8 of 
- Helleſpont : but the Cretan: 
had al theſe Cuſtoms and Kires 
from the Syrians, Thus JE: 
— N 
objected, if it we! 
— —_ while; but what 
ſnould we be the if we 
were ignorant of all the 
logies of the Heathen Gods 4 hone 
will only add, that the Image 
of this Idzan Mother was 
hr out of Phrygia to 
Rome, - at the Time when Han- 
nibal infeſted Italy: For the 
Romans had found in the Books 
of the Sibyls, that they ſhould 
be able to drive away their fo- 
reign n if the Idæan Mo- 
ther were brought to Rome: 
which N15 Valerius Levi- 
nus, Cæcilius Galba, Cn. Tre- | Ph 
mellus Flaccus, and M. Valerius] h 
Faleo, were ſent into Phrygia, 


Ovid. Faſt. 4. : 
Conſulitur 8 Divamqus 
accerſite Ma 
_ in _ f 


2 — Proceres | 
— : 8 Fhrygiæ 
Arralus, 


* $79» 
— iaſque cater v Dant ites, 
ueretius 3 and with ey | 
Tran atour's Leave, he ſſioul 
not have madet all Women; 
for no Doubt but both Sexes af- 
fiſted at the Proceſſion. Fayus is - 
as much miſtaken the other way; 
2 * 7 25 
they were regular | 
_ 


I 1 80 
aria, 4 
and — it is is 4114 ke 
the greater and the leſſer "which | 
laſt call'd fo wk was of old the 
6 of the Trojans. 
They eunuch, &c.] | 
Prieſts of Cybele 'were ny 
Galt, from Gallus a River of 
Phrygia ; of ; of whoſe Waters they 
than uy 
were ſeiz'd with Madneſs, and 


- 


— 
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wich ſo many Inſtances o 


Their Mothers, whom they ſhould adore 


Amidſt her Pomp fierce Dxuns and Crmzars beat; 


And the hoarſe 


RNS with rattling Notes do threat. 


581 The Prez with PAT Ax& Airs diſturbs their Souls, 


Till, Reaſon 


made Eunuchs of themſelves. 
This Story, how ſtrange and ri- 
diculous ſoever it _— ſeem, is 
A in Apologeico, den 25 

ian in « 2%. 
calls the vetted e and — 
High- Prieſt of this Goddeſs, 
Archigallus, Archeunuch. 
more of them in Ovid, Faſt. 4. 
where he calls them Semi-mares, 


lIf-men, | | 
82. Their Mothers, &c.] He 

Divinity on the 
of whom we puny Creatures are 
born; and aſſerts, that the 
Children who are guilty of Un- 
dutifulneſ or 'Impiety towards 
their Parents, are unworthy to 

be Parents themſelves. 

— — Muſick was a Sort of 
ufiaſtick Harmony, and ve- 
7 to excite the Paſſions 
of ind, and to ſwell the 
Soul to Rage and Fury. Macro- 
— in — — 8 _ the 
ream o io, 3. ſpeak- 
ing of the Power and Force of 
Muſick, ſays : Ita omnis habitus 
anime cantibus gubernatur, ut 


& ad bellum progreſſui & item 


receptui canatur; cantu & exci- 
tante & rurſus ſedante virtutem: 
dat ſomnos adimitque; nec non 
curas & immittit & retrahit: 
. ſuggerir, clementiam at 

et, corporum quoque morbis 
medetur : And bo are con- 
verſant amon 2 meet 

| the a- 
mazing Effects of Harmony, chat 
there is no room to doubt of the 
Truth of them. Timotheus by 
Mufick enflam'd Alexander to 
what Degrees he pleas d, and 
cool'd him again as eafily : whi 


Dryden deſcribing ſays . 


bly ; 


- 


overthrown, 


mad Paſſion rules, 
e 


Pleas'd with the Sound, they 
King grew vain, 
Fought all his Battels o'er a- 


ain 
af thrice he routed all his 
Foes, and thrice he yok fm 


defy'd 
his 


ſame Art, enrag'd 


ras taught a Woman to ſtop 


Young Man, who came to ſet her 
Houſe on Fire; and his Scholar 


the Sword was drawn for that 


lay'd by playing on the Harp; 
him nothing 


ufick reclaim'd wild and drun- 
ken Youths to Sobriety and 
Temperance , 
reduce d even feditious Multitudts 
to Temper and Reaſon. And 
thus too theſe effeminate Prieſts 
of Cybele were animated . by 


hack their own Fleſh, as our 
Poet obſerves of them v. 594. 


Nature may be ſeen in Gronovi- 


ch | us, Lib. II. Obſervation, cap. 1. 


Nor is it wonderful that ſuddain 


Paſſions ſhould be rais'd and ſu 
| preſs 


' 


( : 5 

See | The Maſter ſaw the Madneſs 
| riſe, ; hh 
= glowing Cheeks, his ardent 
es; « 
Chang'd his Hand, and check'd. 
Eon Hand, and heck 

A Muſician in Denmark by the 
ing Ericius 
even to the ftriking of all his 
Friends about him : ago” 
the ſame Means the Fury of 5 
Empedocles hinder'd another 
from murdering his Father,when 


ſe : The Fierceneſs even 
of the Nature of Achilles was al- 


for which Reaſon Homer gives 
I elſe out the. 
Spoils of Eetion: Damon by 


and Aſclepiades, 


their Phrygian Airs to cut and 


Many more Examples of this 


* 


* 7 


Nana Muſick; (for which 
eaſon Pindar ſays to his Harp, 


T oy uaroy xteguray ofimvern 
1 Mencheſt — ing Thun- 
der) but that it ſu cure ſerl'd 


Sent hardly believe, 3Fwe had 
if we 

not both kuman divine Te- 
Kimony for it. Plin. lib. 28. 


cap. 1. Dixit Homerus profiu- 


vium inis vulnerato femore 
Ulyſſem inhibuiſſe Carmine: 
Theophraſtus Iſchiadicos ſanari: 


Cato prodidit luxatis membris 


carmen auxiliari, Mar. Varro 
podagris. Where the Word Car- 
men muſt be underſtood as 
join'd with Mufical Notes. For 


the Cure of the Sciatica, Theo- 


— 7 commends the Phrygian 
ufick upon the Pipez and 
A. Gellius for giving Eaſe to it, 
ut memoriæ proditum eſt, ſays 
2 it 1 re beg. Apollonius 
in his Book de Miris, ſpeaks to 
this Purpoſe : It deſerves Admi- 
ration, what Theophraſtus 
writes in his Treatiſe of Enthufi- 
aſm, that Muſick. cures many 
Paffions and Diſeaſes both of the 
Mind and Body, Kata d- 
Tov nue, gu, I TAS Im) pot 
ve 21m pſas © Agrias end- 
gas, ld oc Þ quolv 4 xarwanois 
Dic % Iman, And the 
Tame Authour witneſſes, that 
n 


many in his Time, —_—_— the 
i 


us'd the for the 
Cure of ſeveral Diſeaſes: and 
this Galen calls xa)avaty 13 Tore, 
ſuper loco affecto tibia canere, or 
loca dolentia decantare, So Ze- 
nocrates is ſaid to have cur'd 
Madmen, Tarpander and Arion 
divers other Maladies > But were 
it not for the Example of David, 
(which we find in 1. Sam. 16.) 


we ſhould hardly be convinc'd of 
this Phyfick, unleſs in 


the that's 
ticular Cure of the Tarantilin z) P 
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the i of which are too 
notorious oe deny oreluded ; 


Argument, that other 
might naturally be 'd fo 
too; bur that we have either loſt 
or not yet found out the Art. 
For the Explication of the Rea- 
ſon of theſe ſurprizing Effects of 
Mufi the Magicians fly to 
their Calcodea; the Platoniſts 
to their Anima Mundi; 
Rabbies to Fables and Prodigies 
too trivial to deſerve ting. 
Baptiſta Porta, in his Natural 
Magick, ſeems to aſcribe it to 
the magical Power of the Inſtru- 
ment, rather than of the Muſick: 
for he ſays, that Madneſs is to be 
cur'd by the Harmony of 2 Pipe 
made of Hellebore ; becauſe 
Juice of that Plant is held good 
for the ſame Purpoſe : and the 
Sciatica, by a muſical Inſtrument 
made of Poplar ; becauſe of the 
Virtue of the Oil, that is extra- 
cted from that Tree, in mitiga - 
ting thoſe Kinds of Pains. But 
theſe, and many ſympathetical 
Experiments are ſo falſe, that we 
have Reaſon to wonder at the 
2 Rnns, or rather Impudence 
of thoſe that report them. Picus 
Mirand. ſays, That Mufick 
moves the Spirits to act upon the 
Soul, as Medicines do to operate 
upon. the For ; and that it cures 
e Body by the Soul, as Phyfick 
does the Soul by the Body, But 
the true natural Reaſon may be, 
that in the ſame Manner as mu- 
fical Sounds move the outward 
Air, ſo that does the inward, and 
that moves the rl, and they 
the Humours, which are the 
Seats of Diſeaſes, by Condenſa- 
tion,. Rarefaction, 2 
> 1 Vapours, ar 
y vertue of the Sympathy 
hich allies them to 


P 
[+2 


our Bodies win, - - ; 


Not by their Force, but Party 
52 Ir 


Thus 


* 


* Blood e Wound 


1525 e Brethren Strings 


i Aeon, SY IV. 


. i theſe to the 
fition, 


aſtity t D 
32 ee | * 


eg 7 5 


worth the dilig 


wall conclude t og 
theſe excellent V of an ano- 
8 ofaus Poet, touching the Power 
Muſfick on the of Man: 


For Man why juſtly tuneful I 
2555 3s Muſick, and his themſ; 


AT, na its bares 
Notes 

hous ont weets of its own 

| 1 Os 


of 


3 H 

Fear com 0 

I © forth e 9 of our har- | 
] ven to terte, 

world of 8 but even * 
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L "Tis 1 heav'nly, ſy 


f 


Book It 


— 


abuts Nukes le + 62 
ne co [touch the Ear, ; 


' Krikes th | 
And hrongh *. 00s boa 
8. 


the filent Stroke conv 
as in 


e, 
We 207 can admire, but nne 


NOTES. 


5g "GR or with Ts 
nices ſtain 


Of Wet the mightyArtift Man 


rule, 
Ax on 25 that has Numbers, { 
As much as Man can thols 
ts concroul. - 


90. And Health, 
vik contains a' Bi 
yective and Derifion. This Great 
Mother; a rough Stone, — 1 
lich'd by Art, not much 
Aid no dou 


he Benefits 


her ſe t filent 


Ma- 
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\ 


With offer'd Money they beftrew the Plain, 


And Roſes cover her, and 


all her Train, 


Here ſome in Arms dance round among the Crowd, 


Look EN their own | 
ill ſhaking with a 


595 Their Creſts 


kling Blood 
ful Nod. 


Theſe repreſent thoſe armed Prieſts, who ſtrove 
To drown the tender Cries of Infant 7 0 ; 
By dancing quick they made a greater Sound, 


And bear 


eir Armour, as they danc'd around; 


600 Left $ 4 r v x x ſhould have found and eat the Boy, 


And © + for ever mourn d her pratling Joy. 


Fot 


Munificat tacita mortales muta; 
ſalute. 


Meanwhile thoſe abus d Wretch- 
es ſtrew'd the Way with Flowers, 


and gave —_— ro ng 
Train; unmindful of Antiithe- 
nes, who anſwer d one that ask d 


him Money for the Goddeſs 


lp P uri rd Sear, Ay by 


v1 Je Four: Yo 

96. Theſe repreſent, &c. ] Sa- 
turn the Husband of chis Great 
Mother Cybele, us d to devour 
his male Children, either by A- 
greement with his Brother Titan, 
as ſome 
he knew 
creed that he ſhould be dethron'd 
and expell'd his Kingdom by his 
Son : bue Cybele hid Jupiter, 
whom ſhe was deliver'd in Crete, 


* 


ſays or as others, becauſe 


at the Fates had de-. 


Ops, and born at the ſame time 
with Juno, whom he marry'd, 


th 

See the ing Note. 

600, — he Son of Co- 
in- 


Difference be- 
» which of them 
INS: BG NE 
i is ow iter 2 
whom — 9 rage 
terwards dethron'd, —_— at- 
he Meade, be 
ing e 2 ingdo 
fled Ins Tal to King —— : 


whence in which 
he lay conceal'd was call'd Lati- 


uſe} um. Voſſius, I. de Philoſoph. 


6. not improbably ſuppoſes 
that by him is — Aa — 
wlio beſides him was the Son of 
Heaven and Earth ? Befides, the 
Name Saturn ſeems to be deriv'd 


and gave Command to her] Which e hi 

Prieſts, who were call'd Curetes,] May well yd to Adam for 
Corybantes and Dactyli, totake e Flight, and abſconding him- 
Care of him: and if Saturn elf after his Fall. Bur Cicero 
ſhould come to look for him, to f ir of ano inion concerning 
make a Noife near the Place his Name, nd ſays, Saturnus 
where he was hid wich their] appellatus eſt, quod ſaturetur 
Cyntbals fannis: Ex ſe enim natos com- 


meſſe fingitur ſolitus, quia con- 
ſumit ætas temporum ſpatis, 


might not betray him to his Fa- mpo: 
2 A his is what Lucre- ue tis inſaturabili- 
rius hints at in this Paſſage. ter enpletür. De Natura Deo- 
jove Jupiter, ſo call'd,| rum, lib. 2. 


597. 
4 juvans pater. o 


chens. He was Son of Saturn and 


the Fabulous Gods of the 25 


Celis and — 
Wife of 36 Why ſhe * 


1 
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For chi her Lead is amm l or de d few ©. - 


They'll ſerve their Countrey, and 


enlar 


e it too, 


When ever Danger, or when Honour 


In undiſturb' d, and ever! 
Not care for us, from Fx 


Bufficient to his own Felicity: 
610 Noughr here below, Nought in our 


605 All which, tho' well contriv'd, is fond, and 
For ev'ry Deity muſt live in PxAcx, | 


falſe : 


aſting Eass : 
Ans and Dancxxs free: 


Pow'r he needs ; 


Ne'er ſmiles at good, ne er frowns at wicked Deeds. 

The EARTH wants Senſe, and yer contains the Sxzps; 
And cherefore Trees and living Creatures breeds. | 

Now thoſe that would their wanton Fanſies pleaſe, 


. 615 And uſe the Name of Nz»r x for the Sz.as 
NOTES 


call'd Ops, fee in the N 


V. 374. 

Eq For this, 6c.) Here the 
-Poet gives the Reaſons why the 
Prieſts and Attendants of this 
Great Goddeſs are arm'd : I. ſays 
he, in Remembrance of the Cu- 
retes, thoſe armed Prieſts, - by 
whoſe means Jupiter was pre- 
ſerv'd from being devour'd by 
his Father. II. To fignify that 
all Men ought to be ready at all 
Times to defend t 


ote on 


heir Countrey 
with their Lives and Fortunes: 
And III. to aſſiſt and protect 
their Parents, decorique Parenti- 
bus eſſe; of which laſt Reaſon 


our Tranſlatour takes no No- 


"TIC, | : 
Soz. All which, &c.] Intheſe 
186. v. he praiſes the witty Inven- 
tion of the Poets, but rejects the 
Thing it felf ; For why ſhould 
the Gods, who are bleſs'd with 
eternal Eaſe, take Care of the 


Earth, or thoſe who cultivate it; Hi 


of the Fields, or the Corn that 

rows in them. The Gods lie 
— indulging themſelves in 
Indolence, and lull'd in undi- 
ſturb'd Repoſe: They take no 

Care of the Affairs of the Earth, 
and are wholly unconcern'd at 
the good or ill Actions of Men. 
The Words Ceres, Neptune, 


Bacchus, may be us'd for Corn, 


3 
C221 


4 
— the Sea, — — Wines bur 

o not therefore fondly fanfy 
them to be Gods. a 

606. For ev'ry, &c. ] Behold 
the true Image of the Epicurean 
God! How thoughtleſs and ſu- 
pine he lies, indulging himſelf 
in Eaſe and Idleneſs! Epicurus 
writing to Menæceus, defcribes 
himexactly in the ſame manner : 
To) f, ᷣ ke, T6 dhl, d re 
ard œeαννÿ Ni I x, dre d 
Net, G &Ts bpyatc, Are 
xd ist owiges')* S an,ονναα 3 
d r roi Tor. Who deſpiſes 
not ſo lazy a Prince, or but ſuch 
a private Man. Theſe 6 v. are 
repeated in this Place from B. I. 


v. 78. See there the Note upon 
them. | 
615. Neptune ] He was the 


Son of Saturn and Ops, Brother 
of Jupiter and Pluro: In the 
Diviſion of the World, the God- 
of the Sea fell to his Lot. 
And therefore the Poets us'd the 
Word Neptune for the Sea. He 
money Amphitrite, the Dough” 
ter of Nereus, or Oceanus, by 
whom he had many Nymphs. 
His Name, according to Cicero, 
comes from nando, ' ſwimming ; 


— to Varro à nubendo, 
9 


uia terras aquis obnubit & coo- 
it; becauſe he hides the Earth 


C122 „ or Bacenvs bon the Vie) , 
Rather than ſpeak the plainer Terms of WINE, 


Subfidunt unde, tumidumque 
ſub axe tonanti 
Sternitur æquor aquis: fugiunt 
vaſto æthere nimbi: 
ariæ comirum facies; . im- 
mania cete, 
Er ſenior Glauci chorus, Inouſa; 
Palzmon, 
Tritoneſque citi, Phorcique ex- 
ercitus omnis. 
Læva tenent Thetis, & Meli- 
re, &c. . En. LL V. 81 7. 
; And neid 1. 138. 
Sie cunctus pelagi cecidit fragor; 
-  xquora poſtquam - 
Proſpiciens Genitor, cceloque in- 
| Plodtit equos,. volats 
it equos, curruque 
dat lora fecundo, 4 


we finny Train Saturnian Nep- 
Then 1 the foaming Bridles 


to their Jaws, 
And to the fooſen'd Reins per- 
mits the Laws. 
High on the — his azure 
ar he g | 
Its, Axles — and the ( 
Sea ſubſides, 
And the 188 Ocean rouls 
ber filent Tides, 


Such Men may call, a Strength of Fanſy — | 
The EAR r the Mornzn of 3 1 28 | 
620 And thoſe Aron, altho* ſhe is nor fo, Ce oh 
ü NOT B 8. 
and covers it over wih Waters. The Tem ER 47 TO their 
He bore a Trident, as the To-] Father's Face, 
ken of his Power, 3 the Trains of inferiour Gods his 
three Parts of the antient World, Triumphe grace; 
that are ſurrounded by the Sea. And Monſter-Whales before 
Let us hear Virgil deſcribe him] their Maſter A. 
in all his Vomp; and allaying And Quires of Tritons crowd 
the boiſterous Fury of the Winds | the watry Way. 
and Waves. [qual Troops divide. in e- 
Jungit equos curru { 4 we dg | 
. er * * 8 on — : the Gods + 
1 mn a | Incloſe, and on the worſe, the i: 
Ceeruleo per ſumma levis volat  Nymphs and ht ge ay 
uora curru : Dryd. 


When thus the Father, of the | 
NA Seas his wralga 


Trident rears, 
Their Fury falls: he skims 
the liquid Plains, 
High on his Chariot; and 
with looſen'd Reins 7 
Majeſtick moves along. and 
awful Peace maintains. Dryd. 
616. Ceres] So call'd,. quaſt 
Geres, à gerendis frugibus.; das 
Cicero ſays; or rather as Volliug, 
conceives, from the Hebrew 
Word Geros, P ſignifies 2 
avg Spike of Corn. She was 
au 


ter of Saturn and Ops 3 

other of Proſerpina : She 
—.— Tillage and the Uſe of 
Corn; which the taught to ma- 
ny People, as ſhe went ſearching 
up and down the Earth for her 
Daughter, whom Pluto had ra- 
viſh'd. Whence the antient Po- 
ets made her the Goddeſs of 
Corn, and us'd her Name to ex- 
preſs it: in which the modern 
too have follow'd their Example: 


As when a Field 
Of Ceres, ripe for Dh War 


bend 
u . Her 


The Sauzz? 
Agree, and all 
And 


* 


LUCRETIUS. Boch II. 
the warlike Hoxss, and Bux in Food 

drink of rhe ſame cold Flood: | 

yet they diff LAre 5 and each delights 


$35 4 in ev ry Hen do grow ; 


diff rent Sn xps in ev'ry ; 
Now tho Blood, Humour, Nerves, and Vein, and Bone 
Fr Parts of AniMar, and makeup one; 


_ Yet What Varieties their 
630 How all unlike? Their 


So all CounusTIBLEs, tho' nor the ſame 
In other Things, have Parts of ſach a Frame, 


parkles, Aſhes, Light, and 
NDTESE 


© As make gay 


Her bearded Grove of Ears, 
which Way the Wind 
Sways them, &c. Milton, 


| Bacchus) The Son of Jupiter 
and Semele ; call'd by the Greek 
AHuyerrre, having two Mothers: 
becauſe he was taken out of hi 
Mothers Womb, who was kill 
with Lightoing, and put into 
' Jypirer's Thigh, from whence, 
whenhe was grown iy for Birth, 
he again came into the World : 


Im 
tricis ab alvo 

Eripitur, patrioque tener, fi cre- 
dere dignum, i 

Inſuitur femori; maternaque 


tempora complet. f 


- ſays Ovid, Metam. 3. 310. where 

the whole Fable may be ſeen at 

———— 
uer i 

was the firſt who triumph'd, 

which he did riding on an Ele- 

and ſurro 


. * 

had his Name, Bacchus, u 77 
pd xen, 2 vociferando vel ululan- 
do. He is likewiſe call'd by ſe- 
veral other Names, as Liber, 
Dionyfius, Lenæus, Bromius, &c. 
He is faid by the Poets to haye 


perfectus adhuc infans gene - Food 


Warzx flow: 


22 8 


Forms divide ? 
Difference vaſtly wide 


invented Wine, for which Reaſon 
they made him the God of Wine, 
expreſi d it by his Name. 
621. The Sheep, &c.] Having 
deſcrib'd the pompous Ceremo- 
nies of the Great her of all 
Things, ke returns to his- Sub- 
jeR, and in theſe 6. v. brings his 
ſecond Argument to prove, that 
ſeveral Sorts of Seeds are im- 
ploy'd in the Compoſition of e- 
very Thing ; for Example; in 
the ſame Herbs, and in the ſame 
Water; for fince they ſerve for 
to ſo many Sorts of Ani- 
mals, as Horſes, Sheep, Oxen,&c. 
they muſt of Neceſſity contain 
ſeveral — of 2 =_ 
may make them | ouriſh- 
ment for each ol 
} 627. Now tho, &c.] In theſe 
4. v. he adds another Argument, 
and urges, that even the Atoms 
that co but one Animal 
muſt of Neceſſity be of many ve- 
2 different Figures; that by 
their Variety they may be pro- 
and fit to make the ſeveral 
of the Animal ; the Veins, 
the Bowels, the Bones, &c. 
631. So all, &c.)] In theſe 3. v. 
he brings kiz forth Argument 
and inftances in Wood and all 
combuſtible Matter: For they 
are refoly'd into Fire, Light, 
Smoke and Aſhes, and we ought 
to believe that the Difſolution is 
4s : * ; nor 


Bock II IUcRETTIUuS 
ö And ſo conſider ev'ry Thing, youll find f 


631 Each 


The Smell and Taſte at once. 


149 


made of diff rent Sxæxos in Shape and Kind. 


Laſtly, we all confeſs ſome OzJzcrs pleaſe 72 8 
e, 


8 
Now SzzDs of Dirr ENT Snarzs muſt make u 
For Taſte and Smell do diff rent Organs ſtrike: | 
640 Therefore their Figures can nor be alike : 
So that each Maſs does diff rent Shapes encloſe ; 
And ev'ry Body diffrent Szzps compoſe. 
A pregnant Proof of this my Sons affords ; - 
For . are LRT TERS common to all Words: 
645 Yer ſome of diff rent Syarxs and Ficunxs join 
Io make each diffrent WorD, each diff rent LINE: 
Not but chat many are in Shape the ſame; 


But all agree not in one common Frame. 
NOTES. 


bu 


not made into any Thi t 
'd in 


what was actually contain 


the Thing difloly'd : and that 
Nothing periſhes out of the 
Wood, but the Connexion and 


Pofition of its Parts, or the pe- 
culiar — 8 the 
Form, the Quality, the ies, 
the Accident,the Tens, by who 
Means it waz, and was call'd 
Wood. It muſt therefore be 
2 that in Wood, and o- 
ther combuſtible Things, there 
lies hid thoſe different Kinds of 

s, of which Fire, Light, 
Smoke, and Aſhes conſiſt. 


Argument is contain'd in theſe 
7. v. We find ſeveral Qualities 
to be in the ſame Body : that is 
to ſay, Smell and Taſte. But it 
is evident that Smell and Taſte 
confiſt of Setds of different Fi- 
| wet, for they affect different 

nfes : and while one of them 
enters through the Noſtrils, the 


other affects the Tongue and the 
Palate. 
643. A pregnant, &c ] In theſe 


12. v. he illuſtrates his Opinion 
with the Simile he often uſes: 
then he p es an Objection, 
and ſolves it. And firſt, if any 
one ſhould ask, fince the ſame 


d 


| 


Seeds are common to many 


| And 


Things, how come the Thi 
themielves to be different? Like 
Seeds ought to make like 


Things ucretius bids this Ca- 
viller look upon his Verſes, and 
he will the ſame Letters 
common to many Words : yet it 
can not be deny'd but that thoſe 
Words are different from one a- 
nother, nor that different Verſes 
are compos'd of them. For the 
like Reaſon, tho” the ſame Seeds 
are common to py Things, 

elves that 


yet the Things the 
are compos'd of thoſe like Seeds 


iS 


| may be wholly different from 


one another. See the Note on 
v. 833. Book I. To which Iadd 
that if any one be deſirous to 
know how many different 
Words can be contain'd in any 
one Language, that acknow- 
ledges but four and twenty Let- 
ters, he may take the Trouble of 
computing the Total of theſe 
nine and thirty Figures : 20023 
27900396041490347618609643520 

000000 : for the Number can 
not be expreſs'd otherwiſe. 

647. Not but, &c. ] This muſt 
be refer'd to what he ſaid above, 
v. 301. of the Infinity of the 
Seeds of a like Figure; and like- 
wiſe to what he ſaid on the con- 


trary, v. 436. of the finite * 


| 
j 
Il 
F 
Il 
4 
| 


— — 
— 3 — RP 2 n 
— RAE. entre = 
—— — 
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LUCRETIUS. 


And fo of other Things; tho' Things are made. 
6350 Of many common Sxxvs in Order laid, 

Vet may the Comrovunps widely diſagree ; 

And we may juſtly gueſs that Stone, and Tree, 


Or an mal Kind, as Bird, 


From Szxps of Dirrx' EN Shapes and Kinds began. 
655 Vet AxL join not with ALL: for thence would riſe 
Vaſt MonsTzrs, Nature's great Abſurdities; (grow | 
merhings half-Beaſt, half-Man, and ſome would 
Tall Trees Asovx and Animals BELOW: 
NE ou. Some 
| EE SS oo od 
ber of the unlike Figures. Theſe joi the Breaſt] of a Sh 
two Verte the Boes — at wes liv'd van, j 


a few Verſes forwarder, 
VIZ. at V. 677. 

655, Yet all, &c.) Tho' many 
Seeds are common to many 
Things, yet each Thing requires 
a . and Diſpoſit ion of 
the Atoms that compoſe it; and 
to have them join, and, as it were, 
aſſociate themſelves with ſuch as 
are congruous, and will agree 
with «them, and paſs by and a- 
void to unite themſelves with 
others : from whence it farther 
comiesto paſs, that when the 
Thing is diffolv'd, the congru- 
ous Atoms mutually withdraw 
themſelves, and er away from 
the incongruous. This Lucreti- 
us propoſes in theſe 10. v. and 
1 this Reaſon may ir muſt be 

: becauſe otherwiſe Monſters 
would be born every Day; and 
we ſhould ſee Chimæras, Cen- 
taurs, and all the fabulous Ani- 
mals of the Poets. But that none 
of theſe portentous Monſters are 
ſeen, becauſe all Things proceed 
from certain, not from 1 
nous Seeds; and are nouriſh'd by 
certain Seeds likewiſe. 

653. Tall Trees, &ce.] It 
would indeed be a Miracle that 
Boughs ſhould grow out of the 
Body of a living Man: and per- 
haps what Gaſſendus, in the fifth 
Book of the Life of Pireiskius, 
relates of a Plum-tree that 
> wang out at the Sternum E. 
art of the Body where the Ribs 


this had tha 


bout the 


in the Kingdom of Arragon, 
will meet with little Crgdir. This 
Shepherd, ſays he, happen'd to fall 
down upon a Dwarf Plum-tree, 
and a Splinter chanc'd to run in- 
to that Part of his Body; where 
it took Root for the Space of two 
Years, to ſuch a Degree, that af- 
ter ſeveral Shoots had been cur 
off, ſome at length ſprung out 
upon which Bloſſoms and Fruit 
were ſeen. Pireiskius inſi ſted on 
the Truth of this ſo long, that at 
length Cardinal Barberini ſent 
to enquire concerning it of the 
Archbiſhop of Tarragona, who 
certify'd ro him that the Thing, 
was true: and Puteanus not on- 
2 Letters atteſting the 

ruth of it likewiſe, but even 


ſome of the Shoots were ſent him; 


and he held a Correſpondence 
with the Man upon whoſe Body 
they grew : Nor was the Cardi- 
nal ſo hard of Belief afterwards, 
having heard that ſomething like 

ppen'd in Tuſcany, 
about the Neck of a Hen: and 
at Ade ray os in Languedoc, a- 
; inger of a Fiſherman, 
intd which there had run a Bong 
of a Sea-fiſh, call'd a Scorpion 
which Wound came to thar paſs, 
that a Chirurgion took out of it 
three ſmall Fiſh of the Scorpion 
Kind. Vet after all, none but 
they who have been Eye-witneſ- 


ſes of theſe Things, will readily 


give Credit to them. ; 
660, Chi- 


1 pom mas cis 
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Some join d of Fisx and Bzasrts: and ev'ry where 
660 Frightful CuiMeazas, breathing Flames, appear. 

But fince we ſee no ſuch ; and Things ariſe | 

From CzrxTain SEEDS, of Czxarain Shape and Size, 


And oP their Kind, as they increaſe and 
There's ſome fix d Reaſon why ir ſhonld be 


1h 


665 For ſee; our Lins receive from all their Food 
— AcREEABLE PArrTs, which, turn d to Fleſh, and Blood, 
Accept the vital Motions : but for thoſe _ 
That Dis AG RRERE with her, ſome Na runx throws 
Thro' OrExN Paſſages away; but more 
670 By Sscxzr Impulle fly thro ev'ry Pore: 
For they could never join, bur, till at Strife, 


Obſtruct all Morions, that are fir for Life. 
Now theſe are CarH Lick Laws: 
Not An1MALs alone, bur Ev'xy Kin v: 


theſe Kals do 


675 For fince they all of Dir RENT NarurEs are, 
The Ficurss of their Szzps can never ſquare: 
Not but that many are in Sur the Sa; 


But all agree not in one Common FRAME. 


NOTES. 


660. Chimera ] A Sort of 
'Monſter that vomits Flame, and 
that has a Head and Breaſt like 
a Lion, the Belly of a Goat, and 
the Tail of a Serpent, Ovid, 
Metam. 9. v. 646. 


Quoque Chimæra jugo mediis in 
partibus Hircum, 

Pectus & ora lex, caudam Ser- 
pentis habebat. . 


For this Fable of the Poets took 
Riſe from the Mountain in L y- 
cia call'd Chimera, that ſome- 
times belches our Flames : Lions 
haunt upon the Top of it ; about 
the Middle , which produces a 
2 Quantity of Graſs, are a- 

undance of Goats ; and a world 
of nts are lurking at the 
Foot of it. Thus Plin, I. 12. 
C, 106, . 


665. For ſee, &c.) Theſe 8. v. 
** not ſo much — any _ 
ment, as t ex e 
t—_ Pe of he Prov py For 


Things that proceed from certain 


and fixt Seeds, therefore preſexvt 


their Kind, as they grow and in- 
creaſe, and do not degenerate in- 
to another; becauſe Nature chu- 
ſes out of the Nouriſhment only 
thoſe Particles that are proper 
and fit for her: for which Rea» 
ſon Boughs never grow out of a 
living Body : becauſe a human 
Body throws out all the Particles 
of the Matter that is fit to nou- 
riſh Trees, and never converts it 
e 

666. e Parts, ] i 
fick Parts: for Example; 2 
Man by Concoction extracts 
from Bread what is proper for 
Human Kind; a Dog, on the 
contrary, what is agreeable to 
the Species of Dogs. 

669. But more, &c.] Many 
Things that we do not ſee, are 
evacuated out of the Bodies of 
Animals by à certain imperce 
tible Force, Ad To pin 0d FA 
ouvighw Tois 5X opoloyinioty 
which ſtatick Experiments fully 
673. Now theſe, &c.) In theſs 

673. Now c. J In 
It v. he teaches, that hat — 


5 . 
& —— — - 
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Now fince the Sxxns are Dirr Nr, thence will grow 
680 A Dirr'xeNcs in their WIA and Mortion too, 
| Their Srnoxx, Connexton, Concuss. Now by theſe, 

Not Amas alone, bur Hzav'n, EAR TRA, Seas, © 
Are plac'd in their own proper Species. 
Now farther learn, what I with Toil and Pain, 


685 Wich many a careful Thought, and ting Brain, 


Have ſought to teach thee ; leſt thou ſhouldſt miſtake, 

And think the Szzps of Back Compoſures, Brac; 
Of Warrz Things, Wartz ; or other Bovizs wear 

Thoſe diff rent CoLovks, that their SzzDs did bear. 


Or like, or unlike thoſe that ſeem to lie 

On Bones Surfaces, and ftrike our Eye. 
No if you think ſuch Saxps are Things unfit 
To be conceiv'd, how fond is the Conceit! 


a 690 For SxEHDS are CoLourLEss ; without a Dye, 8 


For 
Nr 


has been ſaying of Animals holds lib. 2. de Natura Deorum. Epi- 


od in all other Things, which | curus himſelf writes the contrary 
confiſt likewiſe of certain Kinds in the Epiſtle ro Herodotus : 
of Atoms, diſpos'd in a * Kot? july S vas Tops vαhAu 
Manner: and tho? in all hings Aud t old r ur Twv Powvepteroy 
ore contain'dfome Seeds that are | acyogies%, on Ee Bet 
wx ater Sea ar e ee 
them, that are proper to each | Nh ovupen del. Hold iris 
Thing in particular, and theſe | 59 dc ofor Jp r 73 der- 
are the Cauſe of che different In- drug, h Noi r dT ace) 
tervals, Motions, Sites, Connex-| yeraCamuon, Ald þ Tai dr, 
Jons, Ke. from whence proceeds | 2, z,,rYoru. Lucretius aflerts 
the Difference and Variety of | the ſame Opinion, and firſt in 
He concludes excellent- | theſe 9. v. teaches, that they have 

Iy we. a that notwithſtanding] no Colours; and that there is 

. Over (29: Neod of white Sepds roma 
NT ORD Oy a white Comp! nor 
not different likepiſe, the Hear of black to —＋＋ black, &c. 


vens, the'Seas, the Earth, in a| &,. Or like, Sc. He means 


Word, all Things would'be con- that the Atoms have no Colours 
COT gd with one ano- wheres ling ey or &- 


, " we diſcovet 
. Now farther, &c.] Cice- | 7 like thoſe ghar we clitover 
ro is miſtaken to ſay, t the | Bodies. 
Epicureans aſcrib'd no Quality | 4&3, Now if, &c.) Lucretius 
wh to their Atoms. Tſi| was aware that he thould find it 
autem, ſays he, ex corpuſculis| very difficult to perſwade many 
non colore, non -qualitate ali- | to believe, that there are no Co- 
qua, quam-wooryre Graci vo-] lours in the Seeds, and conſe- 
cant, non ſenſu præditis, ſed con- | quently not in the Compounds. 
currentibus temere atque caſu For moſt Men are ſo carry'd a- 
mundum 2 


ce. | way by Prejudice, that they — 


— 


Bo ok IL 
895 For ſince that May, Bonn Bris, whoſe nat ral Night 
Was never ſcatter d by one Beam of Light, 


Know Things by Toven, he's fooliſh that 


Thar an 
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otices of Things can riſe, 


153 


gealen, 8 


Unleſs from Cox ouns, entring at our Erxs. 
500 For in the Dark we feel, and form from thence 
Some Imaces: yet then no Cor ouns ftrike our Sens. 


Bur this Poſition ſtronger Reaſons ſhe 
_ ForSzxvs of Things ne er CAN, tho 
For ſomewhat muſt ſurvive each Change, and be 
entially immutable, and free; 5 | 
eſt AL ſhould fink to Novonr, and thence ariſe : 


705 


Fox wrat Is CyANG'D FROM WHAT IT WAS, 


ww - ; 
Gorouns do: 


(dizs; 
THAT 


Therefore Szzvs CoLovarsss, unfit for View, 
Or grant: or grant ANNIHILATION true. 


7710 


ho* SEEDS are Corourttss,and free from 


Dyes, v 


(ariſe 


They're form'd of Dirr'n zur F 1GURES; whence 


The num'rous Colours, gay Varieties. 


'-; 


o 


Aud 


NOTES. 


not believe that they can perceive 
an 8 Thing, that is not 
3 : and therefore they 
can not fiiffer that the Seeds, 
which can not he conceiv'd by the 
Mind as colourliefs, hould be ob- 
truded u mas fuch. He 
therefore briefly; in rheſe 9, v. 
viates e Prepoſleſſions ; 
and fays: Even Men who are 
born blind perceive and know 
Things by touchin „ tho” 
they never ſaw their Colours, 
| = 25 3 er voy — | 
Niogs et and go away with | 
Sun : Even in the thickeſt Dark- 
neſs we perceive no leſs the 
Things we touch, than thoſe we 
handle at Noon-day, and in the 
cleareſt Light. f | 
702, But this, &æc.] In theſe 
Ap Loc oy — Te firſt 
ce, that $ in 
are not colour'd, becauſe M CS | 
lour is liable to Change: Bur the 
Seeds of Things are immutable; 


| 
| 


ö 
| 
N 


otherwiſe al Things would fall 
into Nothing. Fpicurus in the 


Epiſtle to Herodotus, Howrys 
T& ox &Touos UvTALKH0R 
is ie fen ws 21 NH 
d welabdwaec* iv r¹ 
1d ebe iv # Algaroror To 
XEio5wy eee Ts d id roy, 6 
rag fue uE ? A eis rd pon dy 
eotoamro* of J Soldvrurts on 
Suu gv, Th Pr Jicu, oro 
Jenas, Th rue, WT a 
jos fr AI = inc A- 
raste), dM & dA , o. 


1 . Ne). From whence Lu- 


cretius aſſerts, that if Colour 
were intrinſecally in the Seeds, 
the Seeds would be mutable : for 
all Colour is mutable. 

710. Tho! Seeds, &c. ] Second- 
ly : He reaches in theſe 16. v. 
that the Atoms are not imbu'd 
with any Colours, and that it 
would be to no Pu for any 
Man to pretend they are, ſince 
there is no Neceſſity they ſhould 
be fo : For altow them a Variety 
of Figures, me from the diffe- 

rent . 


2 @AUCRETIT,S.  ' Duck 
And fince, as we diſcours'd before, we find /- *' 
Ir matters much with what firſt Sxxos are join'd, 


715 What Ficunk, whar Posirlom they maintain, 
What Mort1ons give, and what receive again; 


| | 
| _ Tis ſtrait refoly'd, why Things as Brack 38 Nrcut 

| Can change ſo ſoon, and put on Vixen WRITE; 8 
| And ſcatter all around their vig'rous Light. 
720 As in the Sea, when the mad Ocean raves, _ 
And white Curls riſe upon the foaming Waves: 
| For thus ir is: That which ſeem'd BLAck before, 
i By loſing little Parts, or raking more, 
| | Their Numszz, Morton, Oxpzr, STATION, SITE, 
| | 725 Postriox chang'd, from BLack are turn'd ro WRITE. 
{: | But if the Sz. a were ting'd with NAT RAIL. Str, 

x | What Force, what Art could make it change the Dx? 


| | R For 
NOTES. 


; rent Order, Site and Diſpoſition, And change their Colour,chang- 

| | | of them, Cotours will proceed : | ing their Diſeaſe.” Dryd. 
tt | For Example; the Sea is of a| r 

1 cerulean Colour, but grows | 726. But if, &c. ] But ſome 

8 

| | white by the Agitation of the | perhaps will alledge that the 

Waves. Thus too the Seeds, Water of the Sea is compos'd of 

which diſpos'd in one Manner, | various-colour'd Atoms, from 

look blue, when they are plac'd | whence proceeds that Change of 

in another Order, may put on] Colours in the Waves, now ce- 

, and exhibit a white. Burt if a{rulean, now white, in like man- 

blue Colour were innate, and [ner as a Square is compos'd of 

naturally in the Seeds, no Poſi- two or four Triangles, included 

tion or Agitation whatever could in it: which Triangles within 

make thoſe Principles white. | themſelves have other Figures: 

20. As in the Sea, &c.] O- But the Poet, in theſe 12. V. tells 

vid. Metam. 11. v. 499. ſpeaking [us this is not the Caſe : for in 


5 


—— — I PO ane. ID — z ——WA=n—k! — ———— 


. of a tempeſtuous Sea: the Square you may ſee the diſſi- 
if | q milar Figures, without, or exte- 
1 —— cum fulvas ex imo] riour to which it is a Square, that 
l | ö vertit arenas, is to ſay, you may ſee the Fi 

l | | Concolor eſt illis; Stygia modo] gures, which the Square has, ad 
3þ nigrior unda : contains within it; but you can 
1 | Sternicur interdum, ſpumiſqug |ſee Nothing like this in the Wa- 
itt ſonantibus alber, ter of the Sea, that is, you can 


| 9 : ſeeno mixt and different Co- 
| | g When yellow Sands are ſifted | lours. And therefore the Obje- 


from below, _ : ction that ſome perhaps might 
The glitt'ring Billows give a] make, that white Things do not 
golden Show : roceed from white Seeds, nor 
And when the fouler Bottom | black from black; but white 
ſpews the Black, I | from black, and on the contrary, 
The Stygian Dye the tainted black from white, &c. is of no 
— __ : nfs 1 vr whatever. This is the 
Then frothy white appear the] Interpretation which Faber gives 
Batted Seas, | | 5 12 5 


to this Paſſa ; 
| ot 738. Be 


For change its Frame, and change 
Yer till the Natives IiNcrunx a 


LUCRETIUS. 


irs 
and change again, 
would remain, 


730 And never put on Warzz: But if the Sz8p, 
Painted with Dirr' RENT Cor ouns, all agreed 
To make one WRITE; as LIT TIE Parts, that bear 
Quite Dir RENT FTunxs, can compoſe oneSqQuars ; 
. Then it would follow, as in Squares there lie 
735 Such DIrr RN Figunks, naked to our Eye, 
uſt ſo, in Owns pure WI rENESSs, we ſhould view / 
A Tzousand Colours Mixr, and Drrr'nnr too. 


No Hindrance in their Natuzes does appear, 


2 . | '» (there 
Beſides; look o'er thoſe Dryr RENT Srarss ; rh 


740 Why all may not agree to make one Square. - 


2 


Bur neither Sx NSR, nor Narunxss Laws 


permit, : + | 


That Drrr'nzNr Colours ſhould compoſe Oxs White. 
Nay more; the only Cauſe that all propoſe -- | 
For Corour'y Sxsvs, this Fanſy overthrows : 

745 For here from Warts, Warts Boprxs do nat riſe, 
Nor-Buack from Buaex, but SzzDs of various Dyes. 
Now CorourLegss Szevps will ſooner make a Waits, 
Than Br.acx, or any other OerosrTs. DR © 

Beſides; ſince CoLours are alone by Day, © 


750 And owe their Beings to the glitt ring Ray, 
3 NOTES. 


738. Beſides, &c.)] In theſe 
3. = he — Fecha Ob- 
jection robe of no Weight what- 
ever: For Bodies of a different 
Figure may conſpire into another 
different Figure, as Triangles in- 
to a Square: but there is no 
Reaſon therefore to conclude the 
like of Colours: For difterent 
Colours can never compoſe one 
fimple Colour. t 

743. Nay more, &c. ] He ur- 
ges this yet farther in theſe 6. v. 
and aſſerts, that they who — 
tend that one ſimple Colour 
may be made of s of ſeyeral 
Colours, forſake the former O- 
plains and overthrow the only 

eaſon of their own. - For they 
inſi ſt upon colour d Sceds, that 
white Bodies may proceed from 
white Seeds, 
black: Rut if either a black or 


and black from 


3 vhite Colour ſhould pr 


oceed I nothing of refracted Light ; Bug 
% 2 | is 


from various-colour'd Princi 

the whole Reaſon of the Argu- 
ment they before inſiſted on, is 
loſt. Then he adds that awhice 


\Colaur (and the ſame may be 


ſaid of any other Colour ) will 
ſooner proceed from Seeds that 
have no Colour at all, than from 
Seeds imbu'd with a black or any 
other Colour. Thus I explain 
this Paſſage, which none of the 
Interpreters hicheryo have right- 
ly underſtood : and it may be 
obſery'd, that the whole Series of 
the Diſputation confirms this In- 
terpretation. 

749. Beſides, &c.] In theſe 
15. v. Lucretius concludes, that 
the Atoms are colourleſs; be- 
cauſe Colour is Nothing bug 
Lighe refracted in a Body, or re- 
flected from tie Surface of an o- 
pacous Body : The Poet ſays 


16% "EUCRETIUS. Book II. 
S 
; tis plain thut they are ti ne: 
Par hone ei Cotovns be in Jae Night, 
Since they all change, and vary with the Light, 


755 According as the Rays OSI or Rreur, 
? 03 7 3 * ; * f Te So 
I! if you put to your Eyes a Priſm, other Philoſophers aſſerted it to 
| =_ 185 * 8 Piece I in Things; ver with 
ö Glaſs, you will find that the] this Difference, that the Pytha- 
Kays of Light, that ſuffer a dou- 1 did not diſtinguiſh Co- 
ble Refrai preſent ſeveral f Jout from the Surface of Bodies, 
Colours, to the ight > Burt he nor the Stoicks from the firſt fi- 
obſerves, that the; Feathers a- | gurations of Matter, nor the Pe- 
bour a Pigcons Neck, or in Pea- r from the perſpicuou 
cocks T as the Rays Bou Matter. les 
rike directly or obliquely upon] alone held Colour to be a cer- 
them, put on and diffuſe, now tain;Efiuence from es, and 
a yellow, now à green, now a{ Plato would have it to be & cer- 
Fane d ſeveral other Co- tain Flame. This will h 
lours. And hence he argues, | | 
that — yon Places, 2 2 
ighe enter, out o 
ED os care 


— — —————— or — — — 


appear in Things when the 
revurns are RY fro 


 Diſpoſitions the Things 22 tof the Things and Bodies of the 


— — — 
_ — 
— — . ¶ — AIRS — 4 


CATS hoe” — 


ve refr con- Things compes'd of them, as the 
ws, to the Eyes. Therefore ns Blutarth viene; here- 


|  fince Seeds never come into the | fore I interpret his Colours not 
Light. or reflect any Rays, they inhereing, to be Colours not in- 
are altogether colourleſs, as 8 with, or innate in 


5 
: 
7 
£ 
: 
; 
: 


0 e OE harem. ras. wich dis 
%eapecla, 9 8 4 01 g & 9 p40019, Things are com 'd, as makes 


eis, % Nioeis Ss 7 our. And tain Colours, When the L 
again: An el oFws J v „comes to them; and that t 
nere ba g S emit aut of themſelves certain 
Plutarchus adverſ. Atoms, which conſtieuti 
The Diſpute about Colours is Image of the Thing ſeen, Meike 
altogether difficult ; and various] the Ball of the Rye, in ſuch a 
are the Opinions concermi Manner, Order and Diſpoſition, 
. Cauſe and Reaſon of Colour: that by certain Strokes of the 


Paogen. Laert. lib. 10. fays, were the. Thi are ſeen in the Eye it 
of Opinion, that Colour is nor | felf Nive- would he — 
actually in any Thing: but the Colour to be in his A 


= — — — 7 - 
— E Se Hi" ooh * 2 2 5 3 
e qua n = 
— ——— — ey — ͤ —äꝓWwů —ääG—ꝙ A — 
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So Puts, that go around the Prexon's Head, 


Sometimes look brisker, wich a deeper Rx» 


d then in Dir, 


$3 
Post rio ſeen, | 


gay Sv, all intermint with CAN: 
NOTES 


f proceed 
from the various Orders and 
Pofitions of the Atoms, when 
the Light comes to them. Thus 
100 Luceerius ſays, v. 7 33. That 


there can no Colour in the 
Dark and accord! to this 
Doctrine Virgil fings, d 6. 
v. 271. e ee 
———o———— Ccœlum condidit 
umbra þ 


iter, & rebus nox abQulir's- 


fra colorem, 
This was of that Phi- 


—— — But the moſt proba- 
ble Opinion is, that Colour is 2 
certain Power in Bodies of affe- 
Ring our Organs after ſuch or 
ſuck a Manner, 'whereby 2 
ſuch a Perception is excited 
roduc'd\ in the Mind: This 
ower is into Action by the 
parade y - the 1 . 
Lighe; contequently Co 
bet bur Light reffected and 
modify d; for when the Rays of 
Light are withdrawn, no Colours 
are perceptible. Colour fo far 
depends on the Object ſeen, chat 
according to the different Diſpo- 
Rrion, nexion, and Situati- 
on of the Patrs of Bodies, the 


different Reflections of the Rays {ſenſible 


of Light are produe d: therefore 
if the Diſpoſition of the Object 
be alter d, the Colour likewife 
will vary; becauſe the Rays will 
not then be reflected in the ſame 
Manner as they were before: 
Thus Chryſtal, when broken 
into ſmall Pieces, loſes its per- 
ſpicuous Tranſparency, and be- 
— ht: and Wood, tho” 

fore white, grows black with 
Refides, what Reaſons 
given for the various 


ook] 


Colours in Clouds, which are 


ſometimes red, ſometimes white ʒ 
and to what can we attribute the 
gawdy Diverfity of Colours in 
the Rainbow, but to the diffe- 
rent Modifications of the Rays 
of Light, according to the Vari- 
arions of the I er and Moti- 
ons of rhe Particles of ſuch Bo- 
dies? Neither can ary one juſt- 
ly deny thefe to be Colours; 
our is only ſuch a 
Power as is defcrib'd above: nor 
ought it to be alledg'd, that be- 
cauſe fore Colours are tranſſro- 
ry und nor anent, they 
ought not realfy to be call'd Co- 
lours, or # leaſt, not without 
the Addition of ſpurious ; for i 
might with equal Reafon be 
ferred, that the ſhort Duration 
of the Cauſe deſtroys the Effect: 
Thu a Child, that dies as ſoon 
| as born, vou 
Name: and the Greerineſs of 
| 1 be ſaid to be no 
' Colour, cauſe they ſo ſoon 
fade aud wither, If this were 
allows, there would be na Co- 
| lours3n- the World : for there 
ars not any that are everlaſting. 
The Opinion of Ariſtotle and 
his Followers concerning Colour 
is unſatisfactory: For they de- 


i 
Qualities: Rut this Definition 
leaves us ſt ill in the Dark : For 
the 1 ſtill remains; 
What this Quality is ? How tis 
produc'd? From what? When? 
Others define Colour thus: Per- 


ſpicui extremitas in corpore de- 


terminato, ſeu extremitas per- 
ſpicui determinati, And the O- 
pinion of Plato. which I menti- 
on'd above, deſerves to be tran- 


age is 
Fai. 
Lamar 


fcrib ar large: The Pa 
n his Timæus, pag. 542 


not deſerve the ; 
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760 And ſo in Pracocxs Tails, all fl d with: Light, 


The Corovn varies with the Change of 17s. | 

Now fince theſe Cor ouns riſe from Br Aus o'th' Sum 
- Reflex, they can nor be when thoſe are gone. 5 
Lamatianæ, and contain'd in; A Crown of ſtudded Gold thou 
theſe Words. Tereglor 4% aer _bearft: : . 
tri re- uv ouoJuTNGN, ö die- The Virgin Lilies in their 


Ai eh, ove in iauTy we- 
x) xx] uſoor* & Lofer are. 


ei, venus ira νẽeͤ D 
WOT TWwphdTOY Ine wv bf, 
de _ovppeps Ker tuff De9s 
gen where in expreſs Words 
he calls Colours, Flames, that is 
Light, continually wah 
Bodies, Moreover, if it be en- 
quir'd how one Object comes to 
be yellow, another green, a third 
red, &c. the Anſwer is, that Co- 
lours only rhe Mixture of 
Light with Darkneſs in the Sur- 
face of opacous Bodies : Yellow, 
for Example, is the Mixture of 
Light with a. little Darkneſs ; 
Blue with a little more, red with 
more yet: So that, as we ſaid 
before, Colours are nothing but 
Light variouſly reflected and 
Madow'd, Pindar, Ode 6. ele- 
gantly- attributes 80 Flowers, 
ewatrorquesr arrivas, purple 
Beams 2: nd Cowl — ions 
thing like this in his Mind, when 
he ſaid 3 ; "IT 


It caſts a dusky Gloom o'er al 
the Flowers, 15 
And with full Beams their ming- 
led Light devours. David. 24 


And in his Hymn to the Light | Go 


be is intirely of this Opinion : | 

All the World's Brav'ry, that de- 

lights our Eyes, 1 
Is but thy ſev'ral Liveries: 


Thou the rich Dye on them be- 
ftow'ſty 


Thy Penſil paints this Luntskip/ 


as thou go'ſt. 
A Crimſon Garment 


White, TI 

Are clad but with the Lawn of 

almoſt naked Light. 
The Violet, Spring's little In- 
Ny rota 1 9 71 ali C 

irt in t e Swadlin 

Bands: N * 
On the fair Tulip thou doſt 

doat; ES: 
Thou gloath'& it with 4 gay and 


particolour'd Coat, 


Having given this ſhort Account 
of the ſeveral' Opinions concer- 
ning the Cauſe of Colour, I will 
only add, that Colours are gene- 
rally divided into two | Sorts, 
5 and Compound: The 
Sunple are only 8 Extreams, 
white and black, to which ſome 
add yellow, blue, and red, which 
they call middle Colours, as be- 
ing of a middle Conſtitution 
berween white and black: The 
Compound Colours are thoſe 
that are form'd by the Mixture 
of ſome of the Simples: for Ex- 
ample, the Cinericean or A ſli- 
Colour 18 a Compoſure of white 
and black ; the Gold Colour, of 
yellow and red; the purple, of 
red and blue; the greens of yel- 
low and blue; the livid, red, 
yellow and blue, &e; All which 
lours vary, according to the 
different Mixtnre of Salts wi 
Sulphurs, Earth, &c. and where 
the Caput mortuum more or leſs 
— 2 there the Mixture turns 
ro a Colour more or leis 
Dark, &c. . 1 
But to return to our Authour : 
Epicurus farther taught, that all 
Things are not diſpòs d and or: 
der'd in a like manner, fo as to 


— 


in the Roſe 
a ®” * we ; 

** 
1 * 1 


thou v car t; 


{ exhibir che like Colours, 3 
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And fince the Erzs a diffrent Stroke receive 
765 From Warts, from that which Brac, or others give: 
And ſince it matters not what Coxoun s worne (borne, 


By Things we Tovcn, 


bur what Fir Suarzs are 


We eaſily. infer Szzps want no Drzs; | ' 

Thoſe the Varizry of Szarss ſupplies, _ (riſe. 

770 And thence: thoſe: Dirr RxNr Sorts of Touca may 
Beſides ; ſince certain Colours not agree Wot 


To certain Snarzs 5 and Avr Drs may be 


In 


„ e 


the Light comes to them: but 
that one Thing has a different 
Diſpoſition from another, which 
is the Reaſon that it exhibits a 
different Colour : as Pipes utter 
ſeveral and different Sounds, 
when they receive the Breath of 
him that plays upon them: or 
; different Plants that have no 
Flowers yet put forth different 
Flowers, according as they have 
different Heat or - Moiſture. 
Moreover, ſince it is manifeſt 
that the ſame Thing changes and 
var ies its Colours according to 
the different Degrees of Light 
or Shade, as it happens in the 
Feathers of Pigeons: Epicurus 
therefore for this Reaſon believ'd 
that none of thoſe different Co- 
lours can be aſſum'd or put on, 
ſo as to be ſaid to be in the 
Things themſelves: and there- 
fore that no Colour 
764. And fince, &c.] Another 
Argument is contain'd in theſe 
7.Y. In the Perception of every 
Colour, the Pupil or Light of 
the Eye is ſtruck. . But it receives 
one Sort of Stroke when a white, 
another when a black, or any 
other Colour offers it ſelf to it, 
But what Need have Seeds of 
Colours, that they may in vari- 
ous Manners affect and ſtrike the 
Eye? Allow _ that theſe Prin- 
ciples are of different Figures, 
and diſpos d beſides in different 
Manners, and from thence will 
ariſe various Images, by which 
they will 'variouſly ftrike the 


is inherent | 


tions in the Organs. For Sight, 
according to Epicurus, is made 


Ald & T@redJoaur eig Y Su A- 
late And from this Do- 


ctrine of his we may gather that 
he held each of the es to be a 
certain Touch; and that all Sen- 
ſation is made by the Incurſion 
of the Image out of the Object 
into the Organ of the Senſe, 
which is &guck by it: But this 
Image is nothing elſe, but the A- 
toms themſelves, which come 
u the Senſe in a diſſerent 
manner, according to their dif- 
ferent poſition, Order, Figure, &c. 
Thus Sight is made, When the 
Atoms come from the Object 
ſeen into the Pupil of the Eye, 
and move, and it accordin 

to their different Poſition, Or- 
der, Figure, &ce. But fince the 
Perception of that Image is dif- 
erent, according to the diffe- 
rent Motions or Qualities of the 
Atoms: hence it is that the 
Strokes which the Apple of the 
Eye receives, come to be diffe- 
rent: and this is the Reaſon it 
perceives different Colours, Bur 
Ariſtotle taught that the Cauſe 
of Sight proceeds from the Qua- 
lity of the Things ſeen, which 
Quality diſcovers and makes ma- 
nifeſt its Power, and lays it open 
to the Senſe of Sight. Plato and 
the Stoicks are of another Opini- 
on, nor do they agree among 
themſelves. See A. Gell. lib. 3. 


C. 15. 
771. Beſides, &c.] In theſe 
6. v. he adds another Argument, 


Eyes, and fir up different Mo- 


taken partly from the . 


5 


266 LUCRE 


1108 nen 


In Any Smart; then tell me why we find 


Sven Col ouns ſtill belong 
Why can not Cnows their uſual Drx forſike, - 
And put on WRITE Why Swansnormourn in Bt act? 


775 


to Sven a KIND > 


Again: Bxzax any Thing, we find at laft 
The Less the Paxrs, the Mort the'Cotouns waſte ; 


* 


For Inftance ; ſhave but Gol p, the gawdy Rev, 


780 Which thro che whole CoMrosURE once was 
Is loſt and gone, the Parts unheeded lie, 
Nor with their tempting Puxrrx court our Eye. 
Which ſhews that Bop1es are from Cor ouxs reed, 
| Before they come to be as ſmall as Szzd. 
Farther; fince ſome ne er touch the EAR or Noez,F! 
Wirh Sounp, or SMgLL; we nat rally ſuppoſe 


That neither SounD, nor SMzLL belong to thoſe, 
So likewiſe, fince tis Nonſence t 


'F 


o deny * 


Some Sze ts too SMALL, and ſabtile for our Exx 


"Theſe Fatt from Corour we muſt all conceive, 
As well as thoſe from Sounp and Taerx believe, 


- Whoſe Sound,” nor Tasrz⸗ our Ears, nor om 


ive. 


And yer the Mrnp can comprehend as well 


Ate void of Drs, as thoſe of Squnp _ on 


Ez the — that ap- 
. r in the di 
kings . They, fas - e, who 
imagin-that Seeds have Colours, 
. aſcribe any certain Co- 
rs to any certain Figures, _ 

affirm that Seeds of ſuch a 

- gure areof ſuch a Colour: 
nſtance,, they do mo pretend | can 
that all quadr r Seeds are 
black, nor that "Round are 
white, the triangular blue, &c. 
Pe then proceeds this Con- 
of Colour in ſome Kinds 


155 7 * Why are all 3 — 
Dy all Swans white 7 

ould certainly fee both 

— — Crows of various Co- 
lours, if the Seeds of which the 


are com «al were ſtain'd wi 


N 


inds off C 


| Then why mu 


3 
— In — 
d. v. be arther 


es 

NOTES. 55 

againſt whom he di- \fays' Divide a e 
n ad r the Particles 


are made, the weaker grow the 
olours; nay, they will at 
length be quite loſt, and vaniſh 
away — while the Particles 
ſill remain viſible to ag Bye. 
Wo —— erer aer much in the 
7 Colour in the 
Principles of ir which we 
the minuteſk 

Parts of Bodies 


785. — — Se.] In theſe 
10. v. he 3 
verſaries. All Men grant, ſays 
he, that the Bodies which 
Noſtrils can not ſmell, are ino- 
dorous ; and that they which the 
Ear can not hear, have no Sound. 
fe not 4 | 
ted in like manner, that the 
dies which the Eyes can not 


ceive, are void of Colours? 
the Senſes are the fole Judges of 
and | the Qualizies of Things, 


. 


- 
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95 Beſides: not only Cor ou is not found Gs 
7 In Szxps ; but neither SIL, nor Tasrs, nor Sound : 
They no brisk Ovovxs in Effluviums ſend, ; 
Or to delight the Noſe, or to offends | 
Bur void of Opovurs all. So Axrrsrs chooſe 
god An Ixopenxous Liquor to compoſe | 
Their Ricz PEAruuxs; left they infect and ſpoil 
Their Opouns, with the Natives SMztLL of Orr. 
And thus as all theſe former Reaſons ſhow, 
The Szzvs on Comeound Bobs ne'er beſtow 
805 Their SounD, their Tasrs or SMELL; for . have 
No proper Sound, or Opour of their o.õƷ Ws; 
Nor Hzar, nor Corp, nor any Quatitr 
For thoſe art ſubject all ro change, and die: 
Ev'n ſuch as Viscous, BairTTLE, HoLiiow are; 
310 All which ariſe from Purzty, Sort, and RAR. 
For either theſe can not ro Sx ps agree, 
Or Szz ps are nor ImMvorTAL all, and free (Noverr : 
From Change; and therefore Things may fall to 
All which bow fond, my TINS. | 


4 


NOTES. 


ought we to believe, that any] eſt Odours; we may conclude 
ality can belong to a Body. the ſame likewiſe of Taſte, 
which the Senſes do not aſcribe Faves, Heat, Cold, &c. The 
to it: And fince there are Bodies Seeds can not be divided, and 
that want ſome certain Qualities} therefore can not exhale either 
why may not the Atoms in like] Odonrs, or Sound, or Heat, or 
manner want Colour, Senſibili-Taſte, or Cold, which conſiſt 
ty, Cold, Dryneſs, &c. Particles that are emitted and. 
735, Beſides, &c.] Enough of from Bodies, III. If you 
Colours. He now demonſt rates |aſcribe to Atoms, Softneſs, Flex- 
in theſe 20 v. that the Atoms are [ibility, Rareneſs, Brittleneſs, &c. 
deſtirute of all other Qualities | you will at the ſame £1908 make 
likewiſe, as Smell, „Heat, [them mutable, therefore obnox- 
Sound, Humidity, Taſte, Soft-{ious.ro Diſſolution, and conſe- 
neſs, Flexibility, Rareneſs, &c. [quently all Things muſt fall in- 
To prove which he brings three to Nothing. 
Arguments: I. If you allow Thus we muſt allow that Lu- 
smell to the Atoms, you will Jcretius has convincingly per- 
confound all Things: the moſt}form'd his Deſign of freeing his 
delightful Fragrancy of the Seeds Atoms from all ſenfible Quali- 
mult be loſt bythe intervening of | ties: and indeed he is of late ſe- 
the unſavoutry Stenches of other 2 by ſo many Experiments 
Seeds; and as when Artiſts com- of the late Philoſopher Boyle, 
poſe Eſſences of rich Perfumes, that it is vow paſt all Doubt. 
unleſs they make Uſe of inodo-{ And if we can believe our Senſes, 
rous Oil, chat has no Scent ar all.} we muſt forſake Forms and Qua- 


the Oil will corrupt their ſweet Ilities, and allow what we for- 
| * merly 


. 


\ 
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LUCRETIUS. 


Book IT. 


Ennobled all with various Sznsx, derive 
Their Beings from Inszxn$1BLES, and live. 


This ev'ry common Generation ſhows, 
And rather proves this Truth, than over 


Now farther ; thoſe Courosunxs that ny. 


throws, 


320 For look what num'rous Sw arms of Worms and Fires 


From putrid and fermenting Cops ariſe, 
r NOTES. 


merly call'd ſuch to be only 
Phantaſms ariſing from the 
Stroke of external Bodies on our 
Organs. 2 | 

$15, Now farther, &c.] Ha- 
ving prov'd that the Seeds of 
Things are void of Heat, Cold, 
Smell, Taſte, Colour, and all 
other ſenfible Qualiries, and ha- 
ving aſſerted, that hot, cold, ſa- 
voury, odorous, &c. Things are 
nevertheleſs-made of them ; he 
now undertakes a greater Task, 
and reaches, that Things of Senſe 
can ſpring from ſenſelefs Seeds; 
and that there is no Need of any 
ſuperiour Principle to Matter; 
but a fit Combination of Atoms 
can think, will, and remember: 
To prove this he appeals firſt to 
Experience: Worms, ſays he, 
are bred from a rotten Dunghil z 
in which it would be in vain to 
ſearch for any Life or Senſe. 
This Argument is contain'd in 
9. v. 

820. For look, &c.) Thus 
Bees too are produc'd from the 
Eowels ofa ſuffocated and putri- 
fy'd Heifar, as Virgil fays, 
Gacks, 4. and Ovid. 13. Metam. 
& Faſt. 1, 


—feryent examina putri 
De bove; mille animas una ne- 
- catadedir, 5 


And Diodorus Siculus in the Be- 


that in the Countrey about 
Thebes, at certain Seaſons of the 
Year, large Mice, that deyour'd 
every Thrng were bred out of the 
Clods of the Earth. Athenæus 

th Book, chap. 2. re- 


When 


þ 


danium, (now call'd Bulgaria) 
there rain'd down ſo-many Frogs 
from Heaven, (that is, 2 
they were ſuddenly produc'd af= 
ter great Showers) that they 
fill'd all the publick Ways; and 
ſwarm'd even in the private Hou- 
ſes ; infomuch that their Dome- 

ick Furniture was cover'd with 
them; that they found them 
even in the very Pots where they 
boil'd their Meat; and that, what 
with the Trouble of the Living 
and Stench of the Dead ones, the 
Inhabitants were forc'd at lengtn 
to forſake their Countrey. And 
Pliny, in his 8th Book, ch. 29. 
reports, _ a whole City in 
Gallia, and another in Africk, 
were driven away, the firſt by 
Frogs, the other by Locuſts 
which had been bred in like 
Manner: And many Examples 
of this Kind might be collected 
in profane Hiſtories ; not to 
mention thoſe we find in the - Sa- 
cred Writers. Ovid deſcribes 
this Production of Animals from 
the putrid and fermenting Slime 
of the River Nile: 


Sic ubi qeſeruit madidos ſeptem- 
fluus agros 

Nilus, & antiquo ſua fluthina 
reddidit alveo, 

Mthereoque recens exarſit ſydere 


imus ; 


| 


Plurima cultores verſis animali 
ginning of his firſt Book fays,| | animalia 


glebis 
Inveniunt; & in his quædam 
modo cæpta ſub ipſum 


pt 
Naſcendi * quædam im- 
per fecta, ſuiſque 
Trunca vident numeris: & eo- 


dem in corpore ſæpe 


in 1 5 
ports, that in Pœonia and Dar- 


þ 


Altera 
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When ſem' nal Rarn deſcends in ſoft ning Dew, 
And makes the Weary d EAxTRH bring forth — 
| EAST, 
Beſides; Lzavses, Warztr, Grass, do make up 
$25 And Man too feeds on BLASTS, and is increas d: 
Their Fleſh is turn d to ours; and ſo agen 
The Bin ps and Br asrs increaſe by eating Mx. 
All theſe Things prove, that any Sort of Food 
Narunx cah eaſily turn to Fleſh and Blood: 
830 Whence ANIMALSs, thoſe Things of Sewse, ſhe frames, 
As out of Woop ſhe raiſes FRE and Frames. 
And hence, as we diſcours'd before, we find 
It matters much with what FIRST Szzvs arejoind ; 
What Site, and what Poſition they maintain, 
835 What Motions give, and what receive again. 4 
But 
| NOTES, | 
a : | n 
g- . noniey mi plus 
Metam. lib. 1. v. 422. | kind feeds upon Birds and Beaſts; 
Which Dryden thus interprets : _ 24 of he inſenfible Paket 
x a. cles LE Graſs, Leaves, &cc. Fs 
Thus when the Nile from Pha- then, illuſtrates rhis Opinion 
rian Fields is fled, with a very proper Similitude- 


And ſeeks with ebbing Tides his [Dry Wood is refolv'd into Fire 
antient Bed : Flame: but inſenſible Nou- 
The fat Manure with heav'nly | riſhment is not more different 
Fire is warm'd, - | from living and ſenſible Fleſh 
And cruſted Creatures, as in| than dull Wood from clear and 
Wombs, are form'd : ſhining Fire and Flame: And 
Theſe,when they turn the Glebe, | as from the Wood muſt be ex- 
the Peaſants find, tricated ſome Particles, which 
Some rude, and yet unfiniſh'd| by ſtirring up, and diſentangling 
in their Kind : — | themſelves from thefr former 
Short of their Limbs, a lame im- r » and then diſpoſing 
perfect Birth, themſelves in a new Order, may 
One half alive, and one of Life-| be endow'd with that new Power _ 
leſs Earth. , of ſhining and warming: ſo from 
a the Meat muſt be ſeparated the 
824. Beſides, &c.] Neither] ſpirituous Particles, which by 
does he, to confirm this Aſſerti-| being extracted in a certain man- 
on, propoſe an Example only in] ner, and diſpos d in a new,” may 
the Generation of Worms and obtain this Lnergy of Senſibility. 
Animals; but in thoſe already | For the Procreation of Senſe, or - 
6 : thus in theſe 12. v. | of a ſenſible Thing from inſen- 
e tells us, that the ood that is] ſible Principles, is owing tothe 
taken into the Body of Animals, | certain and peculiar Magnitude 
from inanimare, as it was before, | Figure, Poſition, Order and 
becomes animated: Beaſts, and | Motion of thoſe Principles, 


Birds, which are Things of Senſe, 
vbich are Things of Senley 5 
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LUCRETIUS. 


Book II. 


That Things, endow ed with Szn#z, can ne er derive 


But what confirms, what prompts thee to dere 


Their Beings from Inszxns1BLEs, and live? 


$40 Becauſe Earth, Stone, Wood, various Things compoſe; 


Perchance, as common Obſervation ſhows, . 1 


And yet there's neither Life, nor Senſe in thoſe. 
But here you muſt conſider, neither I, ä 
Nor any Maſter of Philoſophy. Sap + 
Affirm, that:ev'ry Being may commence . 


845 A SENSIBLE, 


ſhew rhe 


&s of SxNsk: 


Bur that thoſe Szzns, whence Szn$s1BLEs ariſe, 
Muſt all have a convenient Suarz and Sizx, 
PosrtION, Motion, OrDtr: now not one 

Of rheſe appears in EAx TR, or Woop, or Stone : 

$50 Yer theſe fermented by a timely Rain, 
© Grow fruitful, and produce a num'rous Train 

Of Worms ; becaule the LITTLE Bopixs leave 
Their former Sir and UMON; and receive 
New MorTron, into new PosrTron fall, 


| 855 And Oxpex, fit ro make an Animai. * 


Befides, they who contend that Things commence 
Sen$1BLEs, from Szx. Ds endow'd with SzNsx, 
Muſt grant thoſe Sxxps are Sort ;for Szxsx does join 
To render Gur alone, or Nerve, or Vein: 


860 All which are Sor and eaſily difloly'd. 
| -NOTES. 


936. But what, &c. ] But left 
Experience it ſelf thould be 
thought to contradict the Argu- 
ments he has brought from Ex- 
ience, he owns in theſe 20. v. 
hat he can not deny, that 
Wood, Stone, and Earth mixt 
ther, do ſometimes remain 
inſenfible ; otherwiſe we ſhould 
ſee living Houſes, and ſenſible 
Towers. He therefore conſeſſ- 
that inſenſible Things, unleſs 
they have a certain Figure and 
Magnitude, unleſs they be ag. 
tated in a due Motion, and dif- 
pos'd in a certain Order, never 
compoſe ſenfible Things: Bur 
let all Things neceſſary and re- 
quiſite be allow d them, and then 
an Animal will be produc'd from 
the moſt inſenſible of all Things: 
For let Wood putrify, or Earth 


* 


But 


w rotten with - conſtant 
howers, and you will ſoon bt- 
hold à numerous Train of Ani- - 
mals ſpring from that putrify'd 

Wood and rotten Earth. 

$56. Befides, 6c.) Theſe 5. v. 
contain another Argument ro 
this Effect. If, the Principles 
of which Senſe conſiſts, be ſenſi- 
ble ; they muſt conſequently be 
ſoft; becauſe no hard or lid 
Body is capable of Senſe : and if 
they are ſoft, they muſt be cor- 
ruptible likewiſe: for unleſs 
they are Solids, they may be di- 
vided; and therefore loſe their 
Nature, . But the Principles of 
Things, & is before declar'd, 
ought to perſevere and remain 
uncorrupted, Thus the Philo- 
ſopher Gaſſendus rightly explains 


thas Paflage ; but the Grawma- 
Tian 


* 


Book II. LUCRETIUS. 
could erernally endure, 


But grant 


165 


them all from fatal neg ſecure ; 


Yer other Doubrs occur. 


For fu 


r ſee, 


If all thoſe SzzDs have Sznss, that Sznszs muſt be 


865 Or of one ſingle Member, or of all 


3 


And ſo be like a perfect ANIMAL. 


But now t 


Paxrs in a divided State 


Enjoy no Senst: The Hans, if Sxranarx 
Can FxRL no more, nor any Memes live 


870 Divided from the Bopr, 


nor perceive: 


Therefore each muſt be like an ANIMAL, 
Each fingle SzzD contain the Sznsz of AL: 
But if like An1Mars ; then tell me why, 
As well as AniMars, they can not dy? 


875 And why ImmorrTar all ? 


But 
Vet what could all their Com 


But make ſome AxiMALs 
But SzN$S1BLES ? 
As May gets only Man, 


- 


NO 


rian Lambinus gives it a diffe- 
rent Interpretation; more agree- 
able to the Rules of Grammar, 
than to the Doctrine of Lucreti- 
us. Moreover, this A ent is 
chiefly deſign d againſt Plato and 
Anaxagoras : the firſt of whom 
held, that all Things are anima- 
ted and ſenſible : the later, that 
all Things are in all Things in 
ſuch a Manner, that the inſenſi- 
ble Parts of Things are mix” 
with the ſenfible: thus both 
they and their Followers held, 
That Senfibles proceed from 
Senſibles. 

861. Burt grant, &cc.] In theſe 
15. v. he propoſes another Argu- 
ment. Let us ſuppoſe, ſays he, 
with Plato and Anaxagoras, that 
theſe ſenfible, as they will have 
them to be, and conſequently 
ſoft Principles of Things, can be 
eternal, and not ſubject to Dif- 
ſolution : yet they cannot be ſaid 

o be ſenſible; neither as Parts, 
auſe ſeparated Parts have no 


youu them ſo; 
inations do, 


? And what could be increas'd 


and Bzasr gets Bear. 
* | Bur 
Union with the other Parts to 
make it capgble of Senſe: and 
without a vital Conſent and Ac- 
cord of the Parts there is no 
Senſe whatever: nor as Wholes, 


becauſe they then would be a 
certain Kind of Animals, and 
or 


therefore mortal and corru 
* which contradicts the 
po | 4 


875. But grant, &c. ] He goes 


ion. N 


d| on in theſe 5. v. Becauſe, ſays he, 


tho* they be admitted both as 
Animals, and as immortal too, 
yer not an Animal, at leaſt like 
any of thoſe we now ſee, would, 
or could be generated, that 

ſay, of its own, or combin'd in- 
to one Species; but only a H 

or Crowd of various Anim 
cules, Thus Gaſſendus: bur 
Faber gives it another Int 
tation. Let it be granted, ſays 
| he, that the Principles are fey 
ble, and fince you will have fo, 
nor corre neither : what 
afrer all ould be ue'd 


Fenſe ; for each Part requixes a 


of them? Certainly nothing 
A but 
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tre. Book II. 
$80 But if the Szxvs in Mixture loſe their own, 
And take another Sznsz, when theirs is gone, 
What need of any? Why ſhould we ſuppoſe, 
They ever had that Sense, which they muſt loſe ? 
And fince, as I have urg d before, tis true, 

885 Thar Brzps are made of Eads; fince ſoft'ning Dzw 
Ferments the Crops to Worms, we knÞdw from thence 
Thar SzNn$1BLEs ariſe from SzzDs devoid of Sxxsx. 

If any grants the Thing, that Senss can riſe 
From ſenſeleſs Szz vs, if he conſent to this 

890 Bur ſays, that ir is form'd and faſhion'd a 
By Cxance,thar's made in th Atoms, ere the ANIMAL, 
Or any other Things are born, and grow; 


f 


For his Conviction I ſhall only ſhow, , ” 
That Nature's fixt and ſteady Laws decreed, Sh 


(ſhoulFBxzxp 


895 That Nor RING ſhould be CHAN’, that Novcsrt 
Without a Combination of the SED. | 
And thus without the Limss no Sznss can-riſe, 
Ir can not Bx, before the Bop Is: | 
Becauſe the SzxDs lie ſcatter d ey'ry where, 
900 In Heav'n, and Earth, in Water, Flame and Air; 
Not yet combin'd ro make an Animar, 


Nor Sens, that Gurk, 


but Animals: no Tree, no Met- 


&c. 

880. Bur if, &. ] In theſe 8. v. 
he derides thoſe who aſſert, that 
Atoms are indeed endow'd with 
Senſe, bur not with that which 
appears afterwards in the Ani- 
mals that are made of thoſe A- 
toms: to which he ſubjoins ano- 
ther opment, like that which 

g'd above, at v. 820. 

Birds, ſays he, are made of Eggs, 

Worms of rotten Earth; 

but whoever yet pretended that 

the Eggs were ſenſible, or the 
utrid Clods alive ? 

888. If any, 3 But ſome 

s will fay, at the Prin- 
Lk Things are indeed in- 


NOTE.S. 


ſenfible, bur that by the Power 
and Virtue of the Thing that ge- 


and Governour of all. 


Beſide; 


nerates, thoſe Principles are 
chang'd into Senfibles, and enjoy 
Senſe before they combine into 
an Animal, To this Lucretius 
anſwers in theſe 15. v. That the 
Principles ſeparately taken are 
altogether incapable of Change; 
and that the Senſe of no Animal 
can be produc'd before the Ani- 
mal it ſelf be perfect: becauſe 
Senſe requires ſuch a Conſent and 
Agreement of vital Motions, as 
we ſhould in vain expect in the 
2 of Things, which fly 
confuſedly ſcatter d up and down 
in the Air, tne Earth, the Wa- 
ter, and Fire. Here the Poet 
ſeems to hint at thoſe Philoſo- 
phers, who taught that all Things 
are made of the four Ele- 


ments, 
Foz. Be 


_ 
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And mighty Preſſures cruſh an AxiMATL, 


Beſides; when STROKES too ſtrong for Naruxx 
l, 8 


905 Its Sxxös and VIrAL Pow'ns are ſcatter d all. 
For then the LITTLE SERIDs do ſeparate, 
And all the Virar Pow'ss are ſtopt by Fate. 
At length the Motion, ſoatter d thro the Whole, 


Breaking t 


vital Ties of Limbs and Soul, 


910 Expels, and drives it out at ev'ry Pare: * 
For what can Foxcx, for what can Sr RokR do more & 
Than D1sun1Ts thoſe SzeDs, that Join'd before > 

Bur when the Force is weak, more light the Blows, 

The ſmall Rzmains of LIrR with Eaſe compoſe 

915 The violent Motions of approaching Fare, 
And call back all Things to their former Stare ; 
Expel uſurping Dzata, that ſeem'd t obtain 
An Emeixt there; and ſettle Senſe again. | 
Elſe why ſhould living Cazarurss, that arrive 


920 So near the Gates of 


ath, return and live, 


Rather than enter in, when come ſo nigh. 
And end their almoſt finiſh'd Race, and die? 

Beſides; fince we feel Parn, when outward Force 
Diverts th Aronus from their natural Courſe, 


Their Nar'xAL MoTion, and their Place again, 


925 And ſhakes them o'er the Limbs ; but when again, 8 


A quiet PLEasvRE ſtrait ſucceeds the Pain; 


_ 


NOTES. 


903. Beſides, 6c.) The Poet 
purſues his Subject; and in theſe 
10. v. appeals once more to the 
Truth ——— For, ys 
he, a violent Stroke, which only 
diſſolves the Texture and Con- 
nexion of the little Bodies, of 
which the Animal conſiſts, takes 
away all manner of Senſe; the A- 
nimal is ſtunnꝰd; the Soul is diſ- 
ſipated; and its Particles being 
— thro' the Pores and Iſſues 
of the Body, Death inevitably 
enſues. 

913. But when, &c.] In theſe 
10. v. he declares, that if the 
. be ſomething weaker, all 
Things may be reſtor'd to their 
former State, after ſome ſmall 
Diſcompoſure of the little Bo- 
dies; the Diſpoſition to vital 


Motion ſtill having the upper 


Hand; and not being quite bro- 
ken and diſſolv'd. Thus the 
ſtunn'd Senſes revive afreſh, the 
Animal returns from the very 
Gates of Death, and recovers its 
former Convaleſcency. 
923. Beſides, &c. ] In the next 
Place, he proves in theſe 10. v. 
That the Seeds of Pleaſure and 
Pain are therefore void of all 
Senſe ; becauſe as Pain proceeds 
from the violent Expulſion of 
the Seeds out of the State in 
which they are; ſo Pleaſure ari- 
ſes from the reſtoring of them 
into the ſame State again. Bur 
the Principles of Things are ſim- 
ple; nor can their Parts be dri- 
ven from the State in which 
they are; nor reſtor'd into the 
ſame State agaity, And thus ſince 
the Atoms are incapable of bein 
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It ſollows, chat the SEE vs are Things wnfir; 


Or to be touch d with Pary 
930 Becauſe rhey are not made of other Seed, 


or with Drrronr: 


| Whoſe CHANGE of MoTtton, or of Sirx may breed 
+ Or Parn, or Preasuxe, or Delight: and hence 
It follows too, that they are void of Senss. 
Bux farther ſtill; if we muſt needs believe, 8 
935 Thar Szzps have SzzDs, becauſe the Things perceive; 


Can violent Laughrer ſcrue their little Face ? 


What Sort of Szers muſt form the Human Rack ? \ 


Or can they drop their briny Tears apace ? 


Can they or laugh, or w 
940 The greateſt Secrers of 


Can they deſcry ' 


iloſophy ? 


Diſcourſe how Things are mix d? Or compreh 

On what firm PzxrncreLes themſelves depend 8 
For all Things, which enjoy the Faculties, 

And Pow'rs of PER ECT Animals, muſt riſe 


945 From other Szx ns, and theſe muſt be begun 


From others: thus we endleſly go on: 

For thus I'll urge: Whatever can perceive, | 

' Diſcourſe, laugh, reaſon, flatter, weep, and grieve, 
Muſt be compounded, and muſt owe its Frame 


950 To proper Sxxos, which can 
But if this ſeems abſurd; and 
And Hxavy SxxDs can Laucaurng 


orm the ſame, 
ULL, MoRosR, 
Things compoſe ; 


If Wrsz and if Drscovrsrv E Things can riſe 


From SzeDs, that neither Reason, nor are Wis z: 


What 


NOTES. 
affected with Pleaſure, or with | Things can be compos d of Prin- 


Pain, they muſt be deſtitute of 
all Senſe. 
934. But farther, &c. ] In theſe 


23. v. he compels his Aaverſaries 


to meer Abſurdities. For if 
ings becauſe they are ſenſible, 
muſt be made of Senſibles like- 
wiſe, that is to ſay, like Thi 
of like; Men, for Exam 
muſt of Neceflity conſiſt of Prin- 
ciples, which even themſelves 
laugh, weep, diſcourſe, and rea- 
ſon concerning the Mixture and 


* of Things, and e- 
ven of their own ſelves ; and in- 
quire into what Principles they 


are made of; £2 


diſcourſe, and'reaſon. But 
Fading, weeping, and wiſe 


8 neither laugh, w 
nor are wiſe, why ſhould noc 
Panels . * way 

rinciples that are who en- 
fible? _ He alſo urges ORE 
«age hy if you gry 
Things pr fron being. 
w c. Principles, even 
thoſe s muſt be compos'd of 
others, that are like them, and 
they again of others: and thus 
the Progreflion would be infi- 
nite, and never at an End. 

937. Can violent, &c. ] I have 
already obſery'd, Book I. v. 925. 


h, | that theſe two Verſes are in the 


third Book of Cowley's Davi- 
deis. | | 
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955 What hinders then but that a SNS x 
May ſpring from Szxvs all void of Szwnsx as well > 
Laftly : we all from SxxD CRTRSTIAT riſe, _ 
Which Hzav'n, our Common Paxznr, ſtill ſupplies; 
From Him the EAx r receives enlivining Rain, 


960 And ſtrait Sn bears Bird, Tree, and Beaſt, 
And proper Food for all, by which they thrive, 

eder their Race, and live; 

the Name of MoTrzr give. 


Grow ftrong, and 
Thence juſtly all 


and Man, | 


8 


957. Laſtly, &cc.] He con- 
chudes in theſe 32 v. this long 
Diſputation concerning the Pro- 
duction of ſenſible Things: he re- 
capitulateshis former Arguments, 
urges them yet more home, and 
explains at large his Opinion of 
the Origine of Senſe, When the 
Earth, ſays he, receives the 
Showers that fall from Heaven, 
ſhe becomes fruitful, and produ- 
ces Corn, Grafs, and Fruits, with 
which Men and Beaſts, ſenfible 
Things, . are nouriſh'd: Bur 
Heaven, the Father of all, is in- 
ſenſible, the deſcending Showers 
are inſenfible, and Earth, the 
Mother of all, no more ſenſible 
than they, Laſtly, when Ani- 
mals are diſſolvd, part of them 
flies back ro Heaven, part re- 
turns to Earth, inſenſible hings 
both of them. Thus the Parti- 
cles, that at one Time are whol- 
ly deſtitute of Senſe, being dif- 
pos'd in a new Order and Pofi- 
tion, become ſenfible at another 
Time. Thus too ſenfible Things, 
when that Order and Poſition of 
the Seed is chang'd, grow ſtupid. 
and loſe their whole Power of 
Senſe and Perception, | 

Seed celeſtial) Aerial. Ethe- 
rial. 3 too in the firſt Book, 
v. 299, 


—— When Father ther kind- 


ly pours 
On Ecrile Mother Earth his 


ſem'nal Show'rs. 


For the Rain, that i ates 
the Earth, and makes ther pro” 


duce all- Things, comes not out 
of Heaven, bur falls down from 
the Air. Some by the Word 
— in — : - 
terpretation but i 
with the Opinion of Epicurus, 
who would not allow the Gods 
to be the Authours of Things. 
Yer the other Poets uſe the 
Words Aer, ther, Calum & 
Deus, to ſignify the ſame Thing, 
Hence Clemens. Alexand. out of 


'Fſchylus, Strom. 3. Z Av 


cab, Zdbs te 5, Ze 5 gears, 
Z ol wala, Jupiter is the 
Air, Jupiter is the Earth, Jupi- 
ter is Heaven, Jupiter is all 
Things. Thus Ariſtotle in the 
firſt Book, de Generat. ſays, that 
ſome aſcribe ro the Earth, as it 
were, a Female Nature, and 
make her a Mother, but call the 
Heavens the Sun, and other 
r Oo like Nature, a Father, 
And this Opinion Virgil follows, 
Georg. 2. v. 325. 
Tum Pater Omni foecun- 
dis imbribus Xther ' 
82328 in gremium lætæ de- 
ſcendit, & omnes : 
Magnus alit, magno commixtus 
corpore, foetus. | 
For then Almighty Jove de- 
ſcends, and pours - _ 
Into his buxom Bride, his fruit- 
ful Show'rs : | | | 
And mixing his large Limbs 
with hers, he feeds 
Her 'Births with timely Juice, 
and foſters. teeming Seeds. 
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he came: 


deen drawing out of the ſame 


Errasd dne , A 
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965 What came from Earth to Earth, what from the Sky 


And ſo each Part returns, when Bonis die, 8 


Dropt down, aſcends again, and mounts on high. 


For DzaTx does nor deſtroy, but diſunite * 
The SzzDs, and change their Order, and their Site: 
Then makes new Combinations, whence ariſe _ 


970 In Bop1xs all thoſe roar Vanizrizs: 


Their Cyancz in Corou 
me for a while ENxjor, 


(thence. 
n, SHAPE, and FERAUR ;. and 
then Losx their SznsE, 


From whence, as we obſerv'd before, we find 

It matters much with what firſt Sxzos are join d: 
975 What Site, and what Poſition they maintain, 
What Motion give, and what receive again; 

And that the Szzps of Bodies ne er contain 8 


Such frail and tranſient 


Things, as ſeem to lie 


On Bodies Surfaces, and change and die. 


980 It matters much, ev'n in t 
How, or with what, each 


heſe ruder Lives, 
ſingle LxT TER joins : 


For the ſame LzTTzRs, or almoſt the ſame, 
Make WoxDvs to ſignify Earth, Sun, and Flame, 
The Moon, the Heav'n, Corn, Animals, and Trees; 


985 And Sea: but their Poſition-diſagrees ; 


NOTES. a 


Fon. And ſo each Part, &t.) 
ucretius ſeems to have taken 
this from, Epicharmus, who 


Tpeaking of the Death of I know | , 


not whom, ſays: Zuwwmeid & Jie- 
KE, % Abe ofer nfe, wat 
u 9 u ts pv, pu 5 ara” 
1 Tore Yannis; Si w* 
That is, Fle had been compoun- 
ded and was difloly'd, and re- 
turn'd to the Place from whence 
the Earth to Earth, 
the — upwards. What mi 
ty Harm is there in all this? 
None at all. Euripides too had 


Fountain: witneſs theſe Verſes : 
Ohe 5 ZxasE bs vd o A. 
xt ro, * I 3 


es ccf 
Tò o pur 5 is ve | 


And the following Verſes are a- 


Bis duo ſunt homini : . manes, 
caro, ſpiritus, umbra : 
Quatuor,iſtay, loci bis duo ſuſ- 
ci t. 


Terra tegit carnem, tumulum 
circumvolat umbra, 

Orcus habet Manes, ſpiritus a- 

ra petit. T6 

But how much they are in the 
right, who, contrary to the Do- 
Erine of Lucretius, interpret 
this Paſſage as a Conceſſion of 
the Immortality of the Soul, let 


gh themſelves judge, For let it be 


granted that our Souls conſiſt of 
the Matter of ther, allow them 
made of Fire, it will certainly 
follow that they are of a corpo- 
real Nature; and conſequently 
thoſe Expoſitors are of the ſame 
Opinion with Lucretius. 

980. It matters, & c.] The Po- 
et has ſeveral Times already us d 


| this Compariſon, See it explain'd, 


Book I. v. 733. and v. 835. as 


(rib'd ro Ovid ; 


like iſe v. of this Boo 
n $85, In 
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Their Order nor alike: In Bopizs ſo; , . 


As their Sz ps Order, Figure, 
| IT he Things chemſelves muſt change, and vary too, 


orion. do, 


Bur 


-$Fnorzs.: 


986, In Bodies fo, &c.) To do 
Juſtice to Lucretius, whom his 
Interpreter in this Place imper- 
fectly renders, it is neceflary to 
give his own Words: | 


Sic ipfis in rebus item jam mate- 
rial 

Intervalla, viz, connexus, pon- 
dera, Phage, 

Concurſus, motus, ordo, poſitu- 


ra, figure 5 
um permutantur, mutari res 


quoq̃ue debent. 


In theſe 2. v. Intervalla, viz, &æc. 
upon which our Tranſlatour be- 
ſtows but theſe three Words, 
Order, Figure, Motion, are ne- 
yerthelefs contain'd all the Con- 
juncts and Events, or P ties 
and Accidents of the Epicurean 
Atoms, The Poet mentions 
them in general, Book I. v. 493. 
where we have explain'd in gene- 
ral likewiſe what is meant by 
them : He alſo, as may have 
been obſerv'd, has frequently 
made Mention of ſome of them 
in many Places of his Argu- 
ments: but this being the ſole 
Place where. he has put them all 
together, I have reſery'd it to 

ive a particular Explication of 

em one by one. I. Intervalla, 
the Intervals, that is to ſay, the 
Diſtance and Space that inter · 
venes between the Atoms, when 
they aſſemble or come together | 
to produce concrete Bodies, II. 
Viz, the Ways, are the 
and Places, out of which, into 
which, through which, and in 
which the Atams are mov'd and 
continue. III. Connexus, the 
Connexions are the Proximities 
by which the Atoms are more or 
leſs cloſely join'd. together, IV. 
Pondera, Wei the natural 


— th 


PI 


| 


ht 1s 
Marian, by which chey 


are Car- lib, cap. 17. And as to the 
N — 2 2 us 


ryd downwards by their. own 
Heavinelſs, in a direct Line, or 
decline a little from it. V. Pla- 
ge, the Strokes or Blows, which 
make them rebound when they 
ſtrike one another. VI. Con- 
_— the Concourſe or Meet- 
ng of the Atoms, by which they 
emble ' and grow together, 
VII, Motus, Motion, is the 
Lation, by which they are 
borne upwards, downwards, or 
any other way, VIII. Ord 
Order is the 8 
Diſpoſition, which they keep a- 
mong themſelves in the Procrea- 
tion of Things. IX. Pofitura, 
the Site and Poſition in which 
they are plac'd. X. Figure, the 
Figuresgre the exteriour Forms 
which they exhibit in Things, 
Now ſome of theſe are call'd 
Conjuncts or Properties; others, 
Events, or Accidents. OF the 
Conjunets three are ſaid to be 
rimary: of the Events, two, 
he three Conjuncts of the A- 
toms are Magnitude, Figure and 
Weight, on which the other 
Conjuncts depend, For Motion, 
Concourſe, and Stroke, are 2 
Conſequence of Weight, The 
two Events are their Site, and 
Order, on which the other E- 
vents likewiſe depend; for the 
Intervals and Connexions de- 
pend on the Site and Poſition of 
the Atoms: and the Ways, Pla- 
ces, or Regions, on their Order, 
Moreover, Lucretius will have 
all the Qualities of concrete 
Things to proceed from all the 
Conjundts and Events of the A- 
toms ; tho Epicurus ſeems to 
acknowledge but three of them 
to be neceſſary: Figure, Site and 
Order; as may be ſeen in Laer» 
tius, lib. 19, Empiricus adv, 
phyſ. lib. 2. and Lactantius, 
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conſult P. Gaſſendus I. 10. in La- 
ert. pag. 218. and 317. where all 


quires a Work of them, than 


owns this Opinion to be new 
It therefore rejected : And would 
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; But now attend; I'l reach thee ſomething new; 
999 *Tis ſtrange, but yet tis Reaſon, and tis true: 


Ev'n what we now with 


Seem'd ſtrangè at firſt, and we 
And what we wonder at, as 


greateſt Eaſe receive, 
d ſcarce believe : 
increaſe, 


Will ſeem more plain, and all our Wonder ceaſe, . 
995 For look, the Heav'n, the Stars, the Sun, the Moon; 
If on a ſuddain ro us Mortals ſhown, = 
Diſcover'd now, and never ſeen before, , 
What could have rais'd the Peoples Wonder more & 
What could be more admir'd at here below 2 


1006 Ev'n you had been ſurpri 


z'd at ſuch a Show. 


Bur now, all, cloy'd with theſe, ſcarce caſt an Eye, 
Or think ir worth the Pains to view the Sky. 


But ſtrictly ſearch, and after careful View, 


Wherefore fly no Orix ion, cauſe tis Nxw; 8 


1005 Reject, if Fals; embrace ir, if tis True. 
44,040 T:@6.7 | 


Manner how all the Qualities of 
concrete Bodies proc from 
theſe three laſt Conjuncts and E- 
vents of the Aroms, you may 


thoſe Matters are at large ex- 
plain'd. | , 
Wn, But you: 1 N oy 
ing now rightly an 
inſtrücled i Motion, he re- 


which nothing is greater, nothing 


more prudent, nothing more no- 


ble. He builds with them other 
Earths, other Suns, other Stars, 
and in a Word, innumerable 
Worlds in the Infinite Void. He 


and incredible; but will not have 


= 1 — 2 jo his 
rguments, weigh t at- 
ter ſeriouſly, it would daily a 
pear leſs and leſs ftrange and 
wonderful: for many Things 
ſeem indeed aſtoniſhing for a 
while, to which when Men are 


Now 


ſays Epicurus to Herodotus. 

-Here the Tranſlatour has to- 
tally omitted the four following 
Verſes of his Authour: 


Quærit enim ratione animus, 
cum ſumma loci ſie 

Infinita foris hæc extra mcenia 
mundi; k | : 

Quid fir. ibi porro, qud proſpi- 
cere uſque velit mens, 

Atque animi jactus liber quo per- 
volet ipſe. | 


And indeed the Interpreters vary 
in Opinion concerning them ; 
ſome retain them abſolutely, o- 
thers as poſitively reject them. 
In my Opinion they are nei 

abſurd nor uſeleſs : for they ex- 
plain the Argument of the ſubſe- 
quent Diſputation; and the 
Meaning of them is this: For I 


P-] ask, ſays Lucretius, fince with- 


out the Walls of this World, 
theſe viſible Heavens, there is an 
infinite Space, what 1s contain'd 
in that Space, into which the 


once accuſtomed, they no longer] Mind is defirous to look, 1 
co 


ſuſpe& the Truth of them. 
le pay Te Rift d reg ao! 


its own Strength can freely 
der without on Hindrance or 


ei dete rr cr ddlutet; 


Obſtrucion. This is the Inter- 
pretation 
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Now I have prov'd before, this Mionrr Seacs 
Is InriniTz, and knows no loweſt Place, 
Nor uppermoſt: no Bounvs this Arr controul ; 
For that's againſt the NaTurs of the WaorLs. (move 
1010 Thro' this Vasr Sracx ſince Szzvs then always 
With various Turns, and from eternal ſtrove ; 


Who can imagin there ſhould 
Our ſingle EAR TR, our Ai, 
Whilſt all the other MarrER ſcarter'd lies? 


riſe 
bur our Sxixs, 


_ 


$ 


1015 —— fince theſe from ChANαR aroſe, 
en the unthinking Szzps, by various Blows, 
Now this, now that Way mov'd, at laſt were hurl'd 
Into the decent Order of this WoxLD, 


And made fir Combinations ; whence 


began 


1020 The Earth, the Heav'n, the Sea, and Beaſt, and Man: 
I bus then tis prov'd, and certain, that elſewhere, ' 


The buſy Atoms join, as well as here: 


(ariſe, 


Such EAR TRS, ſuch Szas, ſuch Man, ſuch Beasrs 
All like ro thoſe ſurrounded by our Skies, 


1023 


ain: when there can be no hindring Cauſe, 


But PLacz and SzzD enough; by Narunz's Laws 


| NOTES. 


em yr ny: our Tranſlatour him- 
elf gives this Paſſage in the La- 
tine Edition of Lueretius. 

1006, Now, &c.] If you will 
give Credit to Epicurus, it 1s 
certain, that there is an infinite 
Void; and that an Infinity of 
Seeds are flying po down in 
it; bur all thoſe Seeds did not 
combine into one Body to com- 
| poſe this World of ours: Why 
then ſhould we not believe, that 
in other Parts of the infinite 
Space; ſome Atoms compoſe 
other Frames, my like, or un- 
like this World which we inha- 
bit and behold ;, eſpecially fince 
the ſame Nature reigns every 
where, and exerciſes the ſame 
Power in all the Parts of the in- 
finite Void, This Argument is 
contain'd in 19. v. Epicurus 
himſelf writes thus to Herodotus: 
a TED aTouey Zoo 9e Ts 
wee rav, Te: angles" & NO 
eig direggao la xooεαðõ Ae 
o: & N % c 


| 


Things 


rei ru «Toes ( oy dy ↄtxorro 
6 x00u@» odr, 1 F wv A wor- 
wel d -) Ar eis era, (fo Mel- 
bomius reads it) &7* eis wemnt- 

uſes, dr 800 Told T, uf 
80% Algpopyt TETW, d gd Je 7 
Iro C b wess Y d rιjm̈ = 
re X00 PWM . 

1025. Again, &c.) In theſe 
9. v. ho argues farther to this 
Purpoſe. When all Things that 
are requiſite for the Production 
of any Thing are ready and ar 
Hand, why ſhould not that 
Thing be produe'd ? But there 
is — 1 Store of Matter, * 
Place es very proper; nor 
there wanting that Strength and 
Power of Nature, which com- 
pos'd this World of ours, of A- 
roms that met fortuitouſly, and 


\| combin'd and join'd together: 


Why then ſhould not the ſame 
Nature join together other Mar- 
ter likewiſe,” which is prepar'd 


for her, and obedient to her; 
and 


174 
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Things muſt be made: Now if the SzzD ſurmount 


Bookll. 


The utmoſt Stretch of Numbers vaſt Account; 
And the ſame Narunx can compoſe a Mals, 


1030 As once in this, in any other Place; 
Ir plainly follows, that there muſt ariſe 
Diſtin& and num'rous WorLDs, Earths, 
In Places diſtant, and remote from this. 


(skies, 
Ne, 104 


Now farther add: No Syxciks has bur Oxx, 


1035 Which is begun, increas d, and grows alone: 
NOTES. 


and uce other Heavens, o- 
ther Earths, other Seas, 4 
Animals, &cc. in other Places of 
the infinite Void ? Metrodorus, 
an intimate Friend of Epicurus, 
has compriz'd this and the prece- 
ding Argument in theſe Words: 
&ToToy dia Un feed hh to it 
he gd ww yew ty 61% xd 
tte i r anew eri g dre 
#7) 7) De SHAW e f dr 
rd cleric d ei 0 & u x00- 
tub. we E ̃, TH J aria, 
ra d r IJ wy ofs 6 x00- 
6. 1er, C d rig Ara, 
Zr W rd drr MAxove¹ cd rie, 
ine N 7a re Plutar- 
chus de Placit. Philoſoph. lib. 1. 


cap. 5. 
| 36-6 Now farther, &c.] Laſt- 


Iy, he propoſes his third Argu- 
ment in Fele 10. v. Confer 
all created Things, you will find 
in each Kind a numerous Train 
of like Animals, which are call'd 
Individuals : as in the hu 

Kind, Men; in the Brute, 
Be &c, Will you then — 
tend that there is only one Sun, 
and one Barth; fince the Sun, 
the Earth, the Heavens &c. are 
alike ſubject to periſh, as are che 
other Compound Bodies, For ac- 
cording to the Doctrine of thoſe 
Philoſophers againſt whom Lu- 
cretius here diſputes, the Keaſon 
why the ſeveral Kinds of Ant 
—_ contain'many of each Kind 


is, becauſe the Individuals dy. 
Thus our Poet ends his Argu- 


| 


Bu 


Worlds, But Epicurus and Lu- 
cretius. were not only Men 
who held an infinite Number of 
Worlds. For, to ſay Nothin 
of Plutarch, who, in the 1. 
Placit. Philoſoph. 10 expreſly, 
there are many Worlds: nor of 
Heraclicus, who, together with 
the 3 held an Innumerabi- 
lity of Worlds ſucceſſively, as 
they call'd ir, that is to ſay; that 
the Worlds were renew'd 
made out of one another : nor of 
Heraclides, who, as well as the 
Pythagoreans, - believ'd 'all the 
Stars that glitter in the Heavens, 
and light this Globe of ours, to 
be ſa many other Worlds: not to 
mention, I ſay, any of theſe, it 
is certain from the Teſtimony of 
Stobæus, Eclog. Phyſ. lib. 9, 
that Animaxander, Anaximen 
Archelaus, Xenophanes, Diog 
nes, Leucippus, admitted an in- 
finite N r of Worlds. To 
theſe we may likewiſe add Anax- 
archus, who, as Plutarch ſays, 
_ ors —— Wr cx 
xeat, by telling him, that 
Number of Worlds was infinite, 
Democritus and Epjcurus ſpoke 
aloud, that there were infinite 
Worlds : And their Diſciple Me- 
trodorus too was of the ſame O- 
ps, and ſaid, that it is no 
eſs abſurd to imagin there is but 
one World in the infinite Uni- 
verſe, than it would be to affirm, 
that but one Blade of Corn is 
| in a vaſt, ſpacious, and 
itful Plain: as Plutarch wite 
neſſes in the Place above-cited, 


ments to prove the Pluzality of 


Thales indeed afficm'd d 


Bock II. 


LUCRETIUS. 
Bur ev'ry Kind does certainly 
Of InviviDvals a numerous 


As Bird, and filent Fiſh, as Beaſt and Man: 
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8 


Train; 


Therefore the Srxcixs of the Sun and Moon, (Ons. 
1040 Of Hzav'x, and Eaxrn, muſt needs have Monx than 


For evry one of theſe is made, and grows (thoſe 
By the ſame +Narturz's Cath'lick Laws, with 
- Whoſe ſpacious Kinds do num'rous Trains incloſe. 


5 


| pn I 
NOT E S. 
but one World, and that it was others of extraordinary Note and 
created by God. Empedocles too] Reputation: Yet we need not be 
taught the ſame Doctrine; bur | obſtinate, or too matical, a- 
then he held it to conſiſt of a] deo nefas exiſti um eſt ea 


very ſmall Particle of the Uni- 
verſe. Yet why may there not 
be an actual Mulkiplicity, tho 
not an Infinity of Worlds: Let 
us content our ſelves with 
Belief of a Poſfibilxty that there 
may be more than we know, or 
are aware of: For Indefinite is 
not Infinite; Man may not find 
the Term, and yeta Term there 
may be. Let us only modeſtly 
remember to reſervaghe Infinite, 
which the Divines tem Eſſentiæ, 
that the Speculation may be the 
ſafer. The rational and acute 
Bruno travel'd far on this 
Argument, and ftrives to evince 
that there is a Plurality of 
Worlds: and for my Part, fo! 
long as the Confideration of 
thete Things rather adds to, and 
eightens the Adoration of that 
nite Power of 
G'OD, who, even by the Au- 
thour of the Epiſt le to the He- 
brews, is more than once only 
ſaid to have created THE: 
WORLDS, Heb. i. 2. and xi. 3. 
I can not ſee, why we ſhould cen- 
ſure ſuch as have favour'd' and 
promoted theſe gn =_ 
mions : among whom, es 
the Antients before mentioned, 
are many of our late and beſt 


the | Worlds 


the great lib 


— que Deus voluit on 
celata, ſays antius, in 

Treatiſe de Origine Erroris. 
And whether or no there be more 
than one, God only 
knows, who is both intus and 
foris; not as in locq but as be- 
ing Ens inſinitum, incipium- 
que, cui omne innititur Ens. I 
will therefore conclude this infi- - 
— confounding and incom- 
prehenſible Subject with theſe 
very pertinent Words of Pliny 
who, 11 the Globe of 
this vaſt Univerſe, ſays: Funor 
eſt, profecto furor eſt di ex 
eo, & tanquam ejus cuncta plane 
jam fint nora, ita ſcrutari extra: 
quaſi verd menſuram ullius rei 
poffit agere qui ſui neſciat, aut 
da 3 videre quæ m_ 
dus ipſe non capiat. Nat. „ 
ö 1. Tis a Madneſs, 
indeed a meer Madneſs, to 7 
beyond the Limits of this World, 
and to be perpetually ſeeking 
without it; as if we had already 
attain'd a perfect Knowledge of 
the Things that are within it: 
For how can he, who knows not 
his own, take the exact Dimen- 
ſions of any Thing elſe: or how 
ſhould the Wit of any Man pre- 
tend to perceive thoſe Things, 


ID. 2. C 


Aſtronomers, as Kepler, Tycho! 
Brahe, Galileo, Des Cartes, 
Gaſlendus, Hevelius, and divers 


* 


which the very World it ſelf can 
not comprehend ox contain; 


1044. If 


* 
” 
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If this you underſtand, you'll plainly fee 
. 1045 How the vaſt Mass of Marrs, Narunx, 1 
From the Carex of any medling Dzrry, 
Does wo Ave own elbe Po Strength, and 1 move 
Without 2 Trouble Pow Ks Azovs. | * 
or 


NOT IS. 


I If this, e.] In theſe, n tence, that he could not com- 
27. 11 225 _ his uſual — who Virgil not long at- 

anner, takes Occaſion from 
the foregoing Poſitions, to fall 
foul upon Providence : He has 
before given Peace and Quiet to 
his Gods; becauſe Nothing can 
2 happy that has any * 

: Bae let us now ſuppoſe, lays 
de. that this bleſs'd and happ PPY 
Deity can bediſturb'd and vex? 
with Bufineſs or the Care of an 
Thing: yer what Strength. what 
Power is ſufficient to preſideover, 
and 4 overn an infinite Num- 

lds, of Suns, of | to 

Earths, Ker For to rule an in- 
finite Number of Worlds, is too | all arrive by Acci 

at an Officeto be ad miniſtred | and * Chance is che = 

with Eaſe, even by a God who | Diſpoſer and Governour of all. 

would be alwa 1 and allow | Plutarch tells us, that he or 


himſelfnoR + Thus our | brac'd thisWpinion, havin 
1 ſerv'd, Malis efle bend, & A 


when in hi Georg. v. 221. he 
ſaid, 


nes 
Terraſque, Tractuſque * 
Col — Ava ach 


y þBut the Doctrine of Epicurus 
wg not ſuffer our Poet to be- 
lieve, that the Nature of the 
Gods was ſufficiently powerful 

0 7 overn the Affairs of the Uni- 
verie ; 


St. Am Impro unda- 
re boats, & bonds egere: That 
the wicked abound in ood 

and that the are 


Weight than his Argument a- in Want, An impious Belief, 


Providence. Epicurus 
writes to the ſame Purpoſe to 


Pythocles : Keu un On T's ferrt- 


demns in the firſt Book of the 

Et Mg 

ous dien, „ 8 irc. ays : t Philo _ ue- 
Im, & drezh, D, Thou, dr — 1 

rerum 

78 k _ e 2. 708 rocurationem Deos. Quorum 

7 ro Xros vera eſt ſententia, quæ poteſt 

Ara Jo 7 NevdZas. eſſe Pietas, quæ Religip? Hac 

„ S &44& Þ du HAXGCAOT H= enim omnia pure & caſtetribu- 


T\ enda Deorum numini ita ſunt 
10 ae. My «obatoins 4 » fi animad vertuntur ab his, & £ 


238 S gest ok aliquid a Diis immoxtalibus 
rides, 5 526 F e hominum generi tributuſa. Sin 
A mig 5 5 Ca, 9 D690” autem Dii ue poſſunt nos ju- 


Jerod r 3 a yare, neque Yolunt, nec 2 
Thus we ſee that Lucretius | omnino, nec, quod agamus, 
was ſo inveterate an Enemy to 1 net eſt, quod ab his his 
Divine Providence and Om- Nad hominum vitam — 
| pv 


Book IT. 


ter him — ſaw and N | 


— deum namque ire per om - 


* and therefore he held 8 


be | mals: i. e, to uſe the Words of 


which even Cicero himſelf con- 


wy ww nr WW ß / 


* 
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For how, Goop Gops ! can thoſe that live in Peace, 


1050 


In undifturb'd and everlaſting Eaſe, 


Rule this vaſt ALL? Their lab'ring Thoughts divide 
Twixt Heav'n and Earth, and all their Motions guide d 
Send Hear to us, the various Orbs controul, 
Or be immenſe, and ſpread o er all the Waore ? 


1055 Or hide the Heav'n in Clouds, whence 


. (thrown, 
Tarvnndtr 


Beats ev'n' their own aſpiring Temples down > 
Or thro' vaſt Deſarts breaks th innocent Wood, 
Nor hurts the Bad, bur ſtrikes the Juſt and Good d 
Learn next, th INIT TER Mass ſends new Supplies 
1060 Into the Wok rp already form'd, whence SxrIEõ, 


NO 


poſſit, quid eft, quod ullos Diis 
immortalibus cultus, honores, 
preces adhibeamus ? In ſpecie au- 
tem fictæ fimulationis, ſicut re- 
lique virtutes, ita pietas inefſe 
non — cum qua fimul & 
Sanctitatem & Religionem tolli 
neceſſe eſt. ibus ſublatis per- 
turbatio vitæ ſequitur & magna 
confuſio : atque haud ſcio an pi- 
etate ad verſus Deos ſublata, fides 
etiam & ſocietas humani generis, 
& una excellentiſſima virtus Ju- 
ſtitiæ tollatur. 

1049, Good Gods] Proh ſan- 
a Deùm tranquilla ra pa- 
ce! ſays Lucretius. And Epicu- 
rus is obſery'd by Dionyſus, Bi- 
Mop of Alexandria, to fill his 
Books with Oaths and Adjurati- 
ons: "Oexxs 3 & ber ie fans fue lus 
Tots 2aury ip xloig iy ſedget, opt 
ws Ts owns A Kia, & vl 
Ala Toęxdy rug TUX Aae, 
% Tegs de Ngaizoiſo, weg r- 
Otwy* Euſebius, Præp. lib. 14. 
cap. 27. He aſſerts many Oaths 
and Ad jurations in his Books, 
ſwearing often, and ad juring his 
Readers by Jupiter and all the 
Gods. And we may find Lucre- 
tius too ſometimes of this Hu- 
mour, as appears by this Paſſage, 

ſome others, that may 
obſery'd here and there in his 
Poem, 


ga 


1039. Learn, 2 Having 
built an infinite Number 
Worlds, and affirm'd them to be 
mortal like Animals, he now in 
theſe 12. v. aflerts, that they are 
nouriſh'd, increaſe, and ſome- 
times diminiſh, and at length d 
away, For the infinite Univerſe 
ſupplies Seeds, which the World 
receives, and they duly joining 
with it, it becomes more ſtron 
and vigorous : when itemits, an 
parts with as many Seeds as it 
receives, then it ſtints its 
Growth, and ſtays at a Stand, 
that is, neither increaſes, nor de- 
creaſes : But when more ſceds fly 
away from the World than it re- 
ceives, and are duly conjoin'd to 
its Maſs, then it wexes feeble, 
decays by Degrees, and draws to 
an End a 


This was the Opinion of Epi- 
curus, and he grounded this 
lief on theſe Reaſons: I. Be- 
cauſe the World was once made, 
and had its Beginning in Time; 
as Cicero ſays, 1. de Nat. Deor. 
II. Becauſe > held the World to 
be of a like Nature with Ani- 
mals. III. Becauſe each indivi- 
dual Part of this World conſiſts 
of Bodies that are born and dy. 
IV. Becauſe there is a continual 
War between all the Parts that 


N this Whole, which are 
always contending with one ano- 
Aa ther, 


— — - w 
= — —— —'—! ũ ——ꝛꝝ 
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Words: Scire debes jam Mun- 


manta prxbentibus, Mundus ipſe 
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And this vaſt Ball of EAR rn, and boiſt tous Sn 48, 
And ſpacious Alx grow bigger, and increaſe 2 + 


For all ro their own proper 


inds retire, 


Io Earth the earthy, firy Parts to Fire, 
3065 To Water watry ; till they grow as great 
As Narunk's fixt and ſteady Laws permit. 
For as in An1MALs, whenev'ry Vein 
Receives no more than whar flies off again, 
They can increaſe no more: ſuch Means ſecure. 


2070 Thoſe Things from farther Growth, wherronce mature: 


\ 


For 


”_ „ + 7" <a . 
ther, and which Contention muſt tur. Non hyeme nutriendis ſe- 
of Neceflity weaken, and will at [minibus tanta imbrium copia 
length occaſion the Deſtruction ſeſt: non frugibus æſtate tor- 


of the whole Frame. V. Becauſe [rendis ſolita flagrantia eſt: nec 


he would not allow any Fhing 


fic verns temperie ſata lata ſunt; 


in Nature to be not born, incor- | nec adeo arboreis foctibus autum- 


1 uptible, and eternal, except theſe 


fxcunda ſunt: Minus de ef- 


no 
three Things, the Atoms, the fois & fatigatis fontibus eruun- 
Void, and the 75 war ALL, or{ tur marmorum cruſta: minus 


the Univerſe. But theſe Opini-| auri & argenti opes f nt: 
ons of his concerning his infinite ſ exhauſts jam metalla, — 


Worlds, or the Decay of this, | res ven breviantur in dies 2 
depending on his abſurd, fortui- tens Decreſcit in arvis agrico- 
a: 


tous Concourſe, muſt of Neceſ-1 


fity have the fame Fate, and fall] ſtris: innocentia in fore : juſti- 


in mari nauta: miles in ca- 


with it. Befides, we may bid a- tia in judicio: in amicitis con- 
ny Man, who is fond of thefe Q-]cordia : in artibus peritia: in 
inions, look on the Face of the | moripus diſciplina, Minuatur 


Vorld, as it is painted in Hiſto- 


eſt, quidque fine jam 


ries down from the Trojan [Proximo in occidua, & in extre- 
Wars, (for I preſs not more anti- ma dev 


ent, infallible Records,) about 


1067. For as, Gre. ] Ovid. Me- 


which Time Society firſt began, tam. 15. v. 214. ſays te the lame 
and he will fee it — * as has Fu with Lucretius. 


* it did then, and that 
zs ſt ill as great. | 
. hd. 6 fome of the Fathers 


of the Chriſtian Church have | C 


not diſſented from this Opinion: 
eſpecially not St. Cyprian, who 
writes to Demetrianus in theſe | 


dum non illis viribus ſtare, qui- 


Cras erimus. 


Noſtra quoque ipſorum ſemper, 


requieque fine ulla, 
ra vertuntur : nec quod 


ſuumuſve, ſumuſye, 


Which Dryden thus renders : 


bus prius ſteterat: nec vigore ac [Thus ey'n our Bodies daily 


yobore eo eſſe, quo ante prævale- 


Change receive; 


bat. Hoc, etiam nobis tacenti- [Some Part of what was theirs be- 


dus, & nulla de Scripturis ſanctis 


ſore they leave: 


prædicationibuſque divinis docu- Nor are To- Day what Y 


jam | 
14035 


rium probatione reſta- 


they were: | 


uitur, & occaſum fui re- | Nor * whole Same To-morrow 
wi appear. 


1071. For 


r oe PRC re Oo e 


* 
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For that which looks ſo fair, ſo gay, 


0 
and young, 
8 


Climbs co Maturity, grows great, and ſtron 
| That many Parts receives, and ſtill retai 
And ſpends but few: becauſe thro' all the Veins 
1075 The little nour'ſhing Parts, with Eaſe diffus d, 
Are there in W confin'd, and us d 


For Growth: but 


ew fly off, and break the Chain; 


And ger their former Liberty again. | 

For tho! Things loſe their Parrs, when they are gone, 
1030 Some new Supplies of other Sa Ds come on, 

And more than they have loſt: Thus Things endure, 

Look gay, and young, until they grow mature. 

Thence by Degrees our Strength melts all away, 

And treach'rous Age _—_— on, and Things decay : 

i 


1085 For Boprxs, now grown 


From their continu'd Growth, nor more increaſe, 
Still waſte the more, their Parts diſperſe with Eaſe. 
The nour'ſhing Parts come ſlowly on, and few, 


Too ſmall decaying NATuxz to renew; 


, and large, which ceaſe 8 


The 


NOTES. 


1071. For 
rted that his 
leſs explains in. theſe 27. v. 
the whole Reaſon of the Growth 
and Decay of Animals, and af- 
firms that the ſame Reaſon holds 
good in other Things likewiſe, 
w Animals grow, becauſe in 
the firſt Part 


their Life, more 
Nouriſhment is converted into 
their Subſtance, than departs, and 
is loſt from it: in the middle 
Part of their Life, when they are 
wn to Maturity, as much on- 

y isconverted into the SubKance, 
as goes away from ir: then the 
Age of the Animal is at a Stand; 
that is to ſay, the Animal nei- 
ther grows, nor decreaſes : but in 
its declining Age, more flies a- 
way from its Su s than is 
converted into it, Thus the A- 
nimal increaſes and waſtes away: 
but it comes to pals, in 
the firſt Part of Life more is re- 
teiv'd and con join d, in the mid- 
dle Part as much, and in the laſt 


lefs, the Poet does not think fit 


to inquire: And indeed the 


197 4- Becauſe, &cc.] Thus Ci- 
cero, in the ſecond Book de Nat, 
Deor 7 the Manner, by 
which the Food is diſtributed in- 
to all che Parts of the Body, It 
is firſt, ſays he, receiv'd into the 
Mouth, to be chew'd and ground 
to Pieces by the Teeth 3 when i 
is thus chew'd, it is convey'd 
thro' the Meat- pipe into the Sto- 
mach, to be co : Ven it 
＋ concocted, it is carry'd 
eſt xo the Liver, then to the 
Heart, and is diſtribured from 
thence by the Veins into all the 
other Parts and Members of the 
Body : and by this Means and 
Manner it is, that the whole A- 
nimal gr and is nourith'd. 
1091 Thin 


Optima quæque dies miſcris 
1 9 | 227% 
rima'fugit: ſubeunt g 
eriſtilque ſenetus; 
| Fe 
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1099 The Stock is largely ſpent; no new Supply, 
* Sufficient to l thoſe Parts that die: 
Therefore they needs muſt fall, their Nature broke 
By inward Waſting, or external Stroke; 6 
Becauſe the Stock of Nouriſhmenr decays, | 
1095 As Age creeps on: and ſtill a thouſand Ways = 
The little Enemies without oppoſe, | 
And ftrive to kill them by continual Blows. 
And thus the Won Ip muſt fall, tho new Supply 
The Maſs affords to raiſe thoſe things that die: 


110 Vet all in vain; for Narunx can not give 


Supplies ſufficient, nor the WorLD receive. 
Even now the Woxr»'s grown old: th Ea RT that 
Such mighty bulky Anrtmars before, (bore 
Now bears a puny Inszcr, and no more. 
1105 For who can think theſe Creatures, framid above, 
The little Bus'neſs of ſome medling For « ? 
And thence, to people this inferiour Ball, 


By How z s golden CATx let gently fall? 


tia mortis. ; 
In Youth alone unhappy Mor- 
rals live ; : 


Bur ah! the mighty Bliſs is ſugi- 


IVE: 

Diſcolour'd Sickneſs, anxious La- 
bours come, : 

And Age, and Death's inexora- 


1098, And thus, &c. ] He con- 
cludes in theſe 30. v. that the 
World grows old in the ſame 
Manner as Animals do; that is 
to ſay, thar the Conduits and 
Paſſages in the World, which 


_ anſwer to the Veins in Animals, 


being impair'd and weaken'd by 


the continual Blows they meet 


with from external Bodies, re- 
ceive with great Difficulty the 


Matter that flows down out of 


the Infinite Void, and is proper 
to N and repair the World. 
And this mighty Frame is exten- 


ded ſo far and wide, that it parts 


with more Matter out of its Sub- 
Rance, than it receives afreſh 


or 
x NOTR&'S$. | 
Et labor.& duræ rapit inclemen- from the Void; and therefore 


muſt of Neceflity diminiſh, grow 
feeble, and decay. The Earth, 
as Epicurus held, produc'd for- 
merly of her own Accord all 
Kinds of Animals, Fruits, 
— 7 9 uy. we now find v7 

xperience, that ſhe is er 
reeming Time: and ere it 
can not be deny'd, but that ſhe 
now grows old. 

1105, For who, 6c.) I affirm, 
— the Poet, that all theſe 
Things did proceed from the 
Earth: for Animals were not 
let- down from Heaven, as the 
Aſſerters of Providence pretend, 
by that Chain, which none but 
one Hamer ever ſaw : nor were 
they born of the Sea, or from the 
Waves that inſult the Shores: 
But that very Earth, which at this 
Day feeds and nouriſhes all Kinds 
of Things, is the very ſame 
Earth t formerly brought 
them forth, 

1108, Homer's golden Chain] 
Homer feign'd that all Things 
were let down from Heaven to 


| Earth by a golden Chain: mw 
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Nor did they riſe from the rough Seas, but EartH, 


1110 To what Sux now ſu 


Ar firſt Sus Corn, and 


at firſt gave Birth. 
ine, and Oil did bear, 


And tender Fruit, without the Tillers Care: 
She brought forth Herbs, which now the feeble Soil 
Can ſcarce afford ro all our Pain and Toil: 
1115 We labour, ſwear, and yet by all this Strife 


Can ſcarce 


get Corn, and Wine enough for Life: 


NOTES. 


if we may take Plato's Word for 
it, Homer meant only the Sun, 
and ſhews that to be a Chain of 
Gold; becauſe while the Sun 
rouls round the Univerſe, 

enlightens it, all Things are ſafe- 
ly preſerv'd, and live and flou- 


riſh, as well thoſe that are among 


the Gods, as in our earthly A- 
bodes. But if the Sun ſhould 
Rand ſtill, and ceaſe from his 
Revolution, as if he were bound 
in Chains, all Things muſt 
Neceſſity riſh, Macrobius 
on the Dream of Scipio, will 
have that Chain of Homer to be 
an uninterrupted Connexion of 
Cauſes, that bind themſelyes to- 
ether by mutual Bands, even 
2 the ſupream God to the 
laſt Dregs of Matter. Cumque 
omnia continuis ſucceſſionibus ſe 
ſequantur, degenerantia per or- 
dinem ad imum meandi; inve- 
nietur preſſius intuenti a ſummo 
Deo uſque ad ultimam rerum 
fœcem una mutuis ſe vinculis re- 
ligans, & nuſquam interrupta 
connexio : & hæc eſt Homeri ca- 
tena aurea, quam pendere de cce- 
lo in terras Deum juſsifle com- 
memorat. Macrob. in Somn. 


Scip. lib. 1. 2 14. 
1111. At firſt, &c. ] Thus too 
Ovid, Metam. 1. v. 101. 
Ipſa quoque, im munis raſtroque 
intacta, nec ullis * 
Saucia vomeribus, per ſe dabat 
omnia Tellus. 


And. v. 107. 
Ver erat ternum, placidique te-. 


| Mulcebant Zephyri natos fine ſe- 

mine flores, 

Mox etiam fruges tellus inarata 
ferebat, 

Nec renovatus ager gravidis ca- 
nebat ariſti 

Flumina jam 


8. 

lactis, flumina 
Nectaris ibant, 25 

Flavaque de viridi ſtillabant ilice 
m 6/3 4 


The teeming Earth, ilt- 
leſs of the Plough, er 
And. unprovok'd, did fruirful 

Stores allow. 
The Flow'rs unſown, in Fields 
and Meadows reign'd, 

And Weſtern Winds immortal 

8 ring maintain'd. 

In foll'wing Years the bearded 

Corn enſu'd | 
From Earth unask'd, nor was 

that Earth renew'd : 
From Veins of Valleys Milk and 


— 


Nectar 1 4 
And Honey ſweated thro' the 
Pores of Oak. | Dryd. 


To which I ſubjoin theſe incom- 

arable Verſes of the ſame Poer, 
2 his Tranſlation of the fourth 
Eclogue of Virgil: 


Unlabour'd Harveſts did the 
Fields adarn, | 

And cluſter'd Grapes then 
bluſh'd on ev'ry Thorn : 

The knotred Oak did Show'rs of 
Honey weep, 

And thro' the matted Graſs the 
liquid Gold did creep, 


1115. We labour, &c.] The 


pentibus auris 


| 


Earth is become ſo barren, _ 
; tg? 


— 
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132 LUCRETIUS. 
groan, and never ceaſe ; 


Our Men, our Oxen 


Book II. 


So faſt our Labours grow, our Fruits — 


Nay, oft the Farmers with a Sigh 

1120 That they have labour d all the Year in = 

And, looking back on former Ages, bleſs, 
With anxious Thoughts, their Parents 

Talk, talk, how Prove they were d. 


Coatent what the willing Soit did yield, 7 


1125 Tho' each Man then en 


enjoy d a narr wer Field. 


Bur never think, fond Fools! that Age will waſte 
This mighty Wonko, and break the Frame at laſt. 


NOTE S. 


tho' we provoke her by conſtant 
Tillage, even till we weary our 
Oren, and wear out our Pea- 
_— with er Labour, y the 
e ungrateful deludes t 
Hopes of the Tiller, and 
— not the Crop he had — 
from his Toit and In- 
53 5 An evident and convin- 
roof, that the Earth is now 
— 2 and worn out to that 
e, that ſhe can — = r 
bring forth, as the did er 
Years. 


1121. And ver Þ et SY The 


Poet has ſubjoin'd to the. Argu- 


lous that Men ul afcribe the 
Fertility of the Earth in thoſe 
Days to the Benevolence of the 
Deity, and to the Bounty and 
Goodneſs of the Gods to the Pi- 


2 n IS 
in the Beginnin r 

Men had — to do but 0 
worſhip the Gods: fince the 
Earth then produc'd the Fruits 
of its own Acrord, an hoy had 


ment taken from the Doctrine of ſao need 2 their Time in 
Epicurus, the Poetical Fable of tilting _— 


the Golden Cir But being j jea- 


ANIMA. 
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ANIMADVERSION, 
| By Way of 
RecAriTULATION, 
On the Second Book of 


UVCRETIUS 


N this Book are depoſited all the Trea- 
ſures of Epicurus ; of no great Value in- 
6 1 many 22 8 | 
contin ing them, till at lengt 
was Tully mch tied and laid them waſte. 
Ms, Lucretivs with great Labour ſtrove to re- 
new, and eſtabliſn them again; but has 
met with the Succeſs he deſerv d: For 
it has far d with the Doctrine of Epicurus, as with a Child 
of a fickly Race tho you cram it with the moſt nouriſh- : 
ing and healthful Food, it will at beſt be puny and infirm. 


From v. 68. to v. $2, the Poet teaches, that there is Mo- 
tion, nos do we diſown it: And that the Motion of all 
Things proceeds from the Motion of the Principles: and 
this roo we grant: But when, v. 84. he aſcribes Weighs 
to the Seeds, and aſſerts that to be rhe Cauſe of their Moti- 
on, he is x00 indulgent to bimſelf and his Atoms. Who can 
grant Weight to all Matter, and the ſame Weight to Bodies 
of the ſame Bulk ? Senſe and certain Experience = out 
againſt it. Bur Epicurus had obſery'd, chat Stones, . 
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in ſhort, all Things that are contain'd within the Bounds of 
this World, tend downwards, and therefore believ'd that 
all Things had deſcended from all Eternity; which Opinion 
whoever embraces, will indeed be nitidiſſimus de grege E- 
picuri Philoſophus. He may as reaſonably pretend, that 
the Wheels, Springs, or any other of rhe Members and 
Parts of an Engine, will do the ſame Thing ſeparately, which 
they perform jointly. - But ler us even grant this too. 
preſents us in the next Place with infinite Atoms tendin 
downwards thro an infinite Void, by juſt Degrees, an 
with equal Velocity. In the Immenſity of rhe Longitudes, 
Latitudes, and Altitudes, an Infinity of innumerable Atoms 
are flying to and fro: and theſe Atoms overraking, and lay- 
ing Hold of one another in the interjected Void, cling and 
join together, and thus compoſe all the Forms and Figures 
of Things. But how came they to overtake and catch 
Hold of one another, fince they all move with equal Swift- 
neſs? To this he anſwers, v. 210. and ſays, they decline 
a little, even the leaſt that can be. But even this Declina- 
tion is feign'd at Pleaſure; for, as Cicero ſays, 2 de Finib. 
Air declinare Aromos fine cauſa, quo nihil turpius eſt Phyſi- 
co: & illum motum naturalem omnium ponderum, è regi- 
one inferiorem locum petentium, fine cauſa eripuit atomis: 
Nec tamen id, cujus cauſa hæc ſinxerat, aſſecutus eſt: nam 
ſive omnes Aromi declinabunt, nullæ unquam cobhæreſcent; 
five aliæ declinabunt, aliæ ſuo motu recte ferentur: primum 
erit hoc quaſi provincias Atomis dare, quz recte, quæ obli - 
que ferantur. For he ſays that the Atoms decline, without 
alledging any Reaſon for their Declination, than which no- 
thing is more unbecoming of a Natural Philoſopher. And 
withour any Reaſon likewiſe he has raken from the Aroms 
that natural Motion of all Weights, that tend in a direct Line 
to a lower Place. Nor after al has he gaiffd the Point, for 
the ſake of which he invented all this; for either all the A- 
roms will decline, none will ever ſtick together; or ſome 
will decline, while others move, as they naturally ought, in a 
right Line: And this is in a Manner to preſcribe to Atoms 
their proper Offices, and to injoin ſome to deſcend in a di- 
rect Line, others obliquely, ks 5 
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Lucretius himſelf is aware of this Difficulty, v. 216. 
| Where he is ſo far from ſolving it, that he rather yields and 
ſubmits ro irs Strength: But, v. 240. he ſtarts another 
Difficuky, by che Help of which he endeayours to extri- 
| Care 
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ꝛ on the Second BOOK. 185 
cate himſelf from the former: or like the Cuttle fiſh, throws 
out Clouds of Darkneſꝭ and Obſcurity, that it may be more 
difficult ta find and take him, For he aſſerts, that without 
this Declination of the Seeds, no Reaſon can be given for the 
Freedom of Will, which we perceive in all Animals. But 
the ſame Cicero, in the firſt Book of the Nature of the 
Gods, anſwers him thus: Hoc perſzpe facitis, Epicurei, 
ut cum aliquid non veriſimile dicatis, & reprehenſionem ef- 

velitis; efferatis aliquid quod omnino ne fieri poſſit: 
at ſatius fuerit illud ipſum, de quo ambigebarur, concedere, 
quam tam impudenter reſiſtere; velut Epicurus, cum vide- 
ret, ſi Atomi ferrentur in locum inferiorem ſuopte pondere, 
nihil fore in noſtra poteſtate, quod eſſet earum motus certus 
& neceſſarius: invenit quo modo neceſſitatem effugeret, 
d viz, Democritum fugerat: Air Atomum, cum pondere 
& gravitate directò deorſum ferarur, declinare paulum. 
Hoc dicere turpius eſt, quam illud, quod vult, non poſſe 
defendere. The Cuſtom of you Epicureans is this ; when 
you aſſert any Thing chat is improbable to be true, and are 
defirous to avoid Reprehenſion, you advance ſomething that 
is wholly impoſlible do be done: bur you would act more 
ingenuouſiy, if u granted the Matter in Doubt, rather 
than inſiſted ſo obſtinately on your own Opinions, like Epicu- 
rus, who, when he ſaw that if the Atoms were mov d 
downwards, by their own Weight, nothing would be in 
our Power, becauſe their Motion would be certain and ne- 
ceſſary, found a Way, which Democritus never 2 of, 
to avoid this Neceſſity, and ſaid, that an Atom, tho by 
its own Weight, and Heavineſs, it be carry d directly down- 
wards, yet declines a little: To ſay this, is more weak and 
diſnonourable, than not being able to make good what he 
aſſerted. And in his Book, De Fato, Cicero likewiſe ſays: E- 
uno tempore res duas ſuſcipit inenodabiles; unam, ut 
ſine cauſa fiat aliquid, ex quo exiſtet, ut de nihilo quippiam 
fiat; quod nec ip, nec cuiquam Phytico placet; alteram, 
ut cum duo Individua per Inanitatem ferantur, alterum e 
regione moveatur, altgrum declinet. Epicurus takes upon 
him at once to make good two Things, for either of which 
no Reaſon can he given: one, that any Thing can be done 
without a Cauſe; from whence it will follow, that any 
Thing may be made of Nothing; which neither himſelſ, 
nor any natural Philoſopher will allow : the other, that 
when two indiviſible Bodies are mov d thro the Void, one 
of chem ſhould deſcend in a ftraix Line, rhe other by De- 
Bb clination, 


we — 


JV 
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clinaxion. And in the fame Book he goes yet farther, and 
fays, Quæ ergo nova cauſa in natura,eft, qua declinat A- 
romum * aut num ſortiuntur inter ſe, qu declinet, quæ 
non # aut cur minimo declinet inretvallo, majore non #// aur 
ur declinet uno Minimo, non geclinet duobus aur. tribus ? 
Optare hoc 8 . eſt, non dilputare; nam neque extrin- 
ſecus im m Atomum loco movert & declinare dicit, ne- 
e in illo Inani, per quod feratur Atomus, quidquam fn- 
itſe cauſæ, cut ea non e regione ferretur, nec in 8 Atomo 
mutationis aliquid factum eſt, quamobrem naturalem ſui 
ponderis motum non teneret. Ita cum arrnlifler Epicurus 


nullam cauſam, quæ iftam Declinationem efficeret, tamen 


aliquid fibi dicere videtur, quum id dicat, quod omnium 
mentes aſpernentur & reſpuant. What new Cauſe is the te 
then in Nature, thar can make ati Atem decline? Or have 
they caſt Lots among themſelves; which ſhall decline, and 
which not? Or why does an Atem decline the leaſt Inter- 
val of Space, and not a greater p Or why does it decline 
one Leaſt, and not O or three. This is to chaſe what he 
will ſay, nor to diſpute: For he neither ſays, that an Atom 
declines in irs Motion; by reaſon of any outward Impulſe, 
nor that in the Void, thro which the Atom is mov'd, there 
287 Cauſe, why it does not deſcend in a direct Line; nor 
aſtly, that any Change is made in the Atom it (elf, chat 
may oblige it not to keep and obſerve the natural Motion of 
its own Weight. Thus tho. Epicurus alledges no Cauſe of 
that Declination, yet he ſeems to himſelf to ſay ſomething; 
even when he ſays that which the Underſtanding and Rez- 
of all Men deſpiſe and reject. And thus Cicero has laid 
waſte the Gardens of Epicurus, und overthrown all that 
Philoſophy, that attack d even Providence it (elf. 


Bar Lueretius is more ſucceſsful in that long Diſputation 
from v. 3 19. to v. 547. 11888 Variety of the Fi 
gures of his Atoms: And like in that of the Seeds of 
different Figures, that enter into the Conte ture of every 
Compound Body: which begins at vi$47. and ends v. 683. 
He alſo adorns his Arguments with Fables into 
duc'd and apply d, and ſupports his Aſſertions wit feveral 


| ſtrong and convincing Reaſons, 


: Nor will any Adverſary of the Epicurean Philoſophy NE" vet 
be able to evade thoſe Arguments, by which, from v. 684 
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to v. 988. he demonſtrates, that his Atoms are void of Co- 
lour, Smell, Heat, in a Word, of every Quality, and of all 
anner of Senſe, I confeſs he does nor rightly explain the 
Origin of Senſe, bur he proves, thar the Senſe of Animals is 
not due to ſenſible Seeds, which was his chief Deſign in this 
Book, with a Sharpneſs of Wit and Strength of Judgment, 
even worthy of Lucretius himſelf. * 


Ar length, from v. 989. to v. 1059. he builds innumera- 
ble Worlds: and this too might have been granted, if he 
had aſſign d any proper Architect for ſo great a Work: 
Sed quis credit ex Aromorum Concurſione fortuita hujus 
Mundi pulcherrimum ornatum eſſe perfectum? An cum 
machinatione quadam aliquid moveri videmus, ut Sphæ- 
ram, ut Horas, ur aa permule, non dubitamus quin ſint 
opera illa rationis? Cum autem impetum Cali cum admi- 
rabili celerirate moveri, vertique videamus, conſtantiſſime 
conficientem viciſſitudimes anniverſarias cum ſumma ſalute 
& conſervatione rerym omaium, dubitamus quin ea non 
ſolum ratione fianr, {ed etiam excellenti quadam divinaque 
ratione BN! Mundos efficere poreſt — a FFI 
rum, cut Porticum, cur Templum, cur Domum non po- 
reſt, quz ſunt minus operoſa, & multo quidem faciliora. 
Cicero, de Nat. ep lib. 2. Who can believe, that 
this moſt beautiful Frame of the World was produc'd 
and perfected by a fortuitous Concourſe of Atoms? 
When we ſee any Thing moye, as it were by Art and 
Skill, as rhe Spheres, the Seaſons, and many other Things, 
do we doubt whether they are the Works of Reaſon 7 
When we ſee” with what mae Celerity the Sun is 
moy'd and whirl'd around, and how he cauſes the annual 
Changes and Viciſſitudes, to the utmoſt Benefir and Pre- 
ſervation of all Things, do we doubt that all theſe Things 
are not the Work of Reaſon, nay, of an excellent and 
divine Reaſon roo2 And if a Concourſe of Atoms can 
make Worlds, why can it nor make a Portico, a Temple, 
or a Houſe, which require leſs Skill and Labour, and are 
much more eaſy to make? Thus Cicero, that moſt grateful 
Champion of Providence. 


Laſtly, from v. 1060, to the End of. this Book, the 
Reader may behold innumerable Worlds born daily, and 
dying every Day, and bleſs his own good Fortune, that he 
ſgemains | a unhurr in the midſt of ſo many and ſo great 
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Ruins and Devaſtations. Mean while he cannot but ſmile 
to ſee ſome Infant ſacking Worlds, and others grown feeble 
and dodder'd with Age, now dying with Hunger, now 
choak'd up with Fat. For Nothing is more certain, than 
that Lucretius always loſes himſelf, when he falls foul upon 
Providence, | | 


% 


The Exp of the Second Book. 
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ANAQUIL FABER'S 


PREFACE 


10 THE 


READER 


Of the Third Bo ox of 


LUCRETIUS 


HIS wx that Book of Lucretius, which, 
Y above all the reſt, ought to be read with 
mot Judg ment and Diſcretion: For ſince 
it c in 1. that the Poet endeavours to 
prove the Soul to be of a corporeal Nature, 
it may fall out that ſome will too credulouſly 
yield themſelves up to bis Arguments ; while others, per- 


ſwaded that ſuch a Doctrine, right or wrong, ought to 


be condemn'd without Mercy, will voluntarily deprive 
themſelres of reading ſo excellent a Book. Leſt this ſhould 
bappen, it will not be amiſs to put them in Mind, that 
many of the Antients were of Opinion, that Spirits are tobe 
reckon'd in the Number of Corporeal Things. Among 
theſe Was not only Perphyrius, in bis admirable nexv- 
trie & OY” but Plot inus and 7 and of 
us 
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ust Chriſtians, Tertullian, Baſil, and Auguſtin, not to 
iow the. more modern. Now if theſe Antients were pot 


lix d at it. And would to God Lucretius had ſtopt here: 
For others have aſſerted the Immortality of the Soul, which 
meuertbeleſs hey believ d tobe of the ſame Nature with 

| , Spirits; however they reſerv d to it its own Right or what 
' the Bounty of God bs beſtow'd upon it. But our Au- 
thour, -when he has ſhewn the Soul of Man to be 4 Corpo- 
real Subſtavce, ſtrenuayſly and obſtinately aſſerts, that it is 
impoſſible, but that it muſt likewiſe be {ae to Death and 
Diſſolution ; and that the Generality of Men,being aſtoniſh'd, 
caſt daun, and vverew'd by the Tyranny of Religion, are 
hilly miſtaken to believe, tha 2 | | 


Alena nigra penas in morte tines. Lass. 


they have any Reaſon to dread Eternal Torments after 
Death. Thus gon fee vhe _ an Shelues that you, aug bt 
to avoid and fly aud you will do well to compare 
this Doctrine of the Epicurean Sect with the Arguments o 
the Platoniſts, who aſſerted the Immortality of the Soul: 
but much better, if laying aſide the Diſputations and Con- 
trowerſies of this wavering and uncertain Philoſophy, you 
apply your ſelf direttly to bim, who has demonſtrated, that 
= Parent and Father of all Things is GOD OF THE 
LIVING; BUT NOT OF THE DEAD. 
Another Thing, Reader, you ought continually to have be- 
fore your Eyes, which is this: Be our Souls ſpiritual, or 
if you will, corporeal, yet we ought not much to trouble our 
Heads about theſe Arguments of Lucretius, ſince being 
Chriſtians, as we are, we verily and unfeignedly believe 
that the Time will come, that this brate and ſenſeleſs Maſs 
of the Body, which the Soul now informs and guides, when 
after a Courſe of Years it is turn d into Corruption and 
Duſt, and then ſcatter d and diſpers d away, will hk 
e 5 
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theleß at length unite again; and being thus collected and 
got together out of Water, Air, and Earth, "will remain 
and perſevere for an endleſs Succeſſion of Ages. Let Lucre- 
tius then prove, if be will, the Nature f the Soul to be 
Corporeal, and therefore liable to Death; he will advance 
nothing that will ſtartle a true Chriſtian ; ſince we believe 
the future Reſurrection and Immortality of the Body, upon 
ſurer Grounds, than any Arguments of vulgar Phyſiol 5 
and of Chymiſtry it ſelf, ( for that wonderful Experiment, 
of which Duercetanus and others make mention, concludes 
nothing for the Reſurrection of the Body) tho they are equal- 
ly, nay, more difficult to prove and believe. Let me add 
one thing more : The Treatiſe of Tertullian, which is inti- 
tul d de Anima, will affift you very much in the right 
underſtanding of this Book : if you read it, you will peruſe 
the moſt excellent Work of that greas Man. To conclude, 
If in this Book, or in any other of my Writings, any of the 
falſe Opinions F Lucretius have dropt from ms, either 
through Haſte, or Inadvertency, I 40 it may be remem- 
ber d, that I am the Actor, not the Poet, and that ] bere 
unſay and recant all Things of that Nature, which may 
bave ſlips from me by either of thoſe Means. Nor indeed 
is my Courſe of Life ſuch, that when my Soul comes to be 
ſeparated from my Body, I ſhould willingly expett that 
End, which Nature has ordain'd for the Brute Animgls 
that periſh. Farewel, 


T. Lucxx- 
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The Argument of the Third Book. 
— 


HE Poet flatters himſelf, that in 
the two former Books, he has fully 
and rightly explain d the Nature, 
and the Properties of his Atoms. 
In the four remaining Books, he 
applies himſelf very attentively to 
D deſcribe the Effects which thoſe 
Atoms produce. And firſt, as he had Reaſon 


been the firſt who taught, that this World, 
and all Things in it, were not made by the Dei- 
ty, but by a fortuitous Concourſe of Atoms: 
and for delivering, by that Doctrine, the Minds 
of Men from the Fear of the Gods, of Death, 
and of Puniſhments after Death, II. Having, 


Ce by 


„„ ASN 


by Way of Preface, ſaid this of Epicurus, he 
teaches from v. 92. to v. 133. that the Mind 
and the Soul are a Part of Man, in like manner 
as the Feet, the Hands, the Arms, the Head, 
and the other Members; and not a vital Habit 
of the whole Body, or an Accord and Conſent 
of all the Parts of the Body, which ſome of the 
antient Philoſophers call'd HARMONY. But that 
he may diſpute diſtinctly, and without Confu- 
ſion, becauſe he uſes promiſcuouſly the Words 
Mix and Sour, he teaches, III. from v. 133. to 
v. 160. that the Mid and the Sour are but one 
Thing, but that the Mixp is the chief Part, and 
reſides in the Heart; becauſe Fear, Joy, and all 
the other Paſſions, which obey and depend up- 
on the Mind, diſcover themſelves there; while 
the Sour, in which the Locomotive Faculty is 
ſolely plac'd, being diffas'd through the whole 
Body, is mov'd as the Minp pleaſes. IV. Then, 
from v. 161 to V. 177, he endeavours to demon- 
ſtrate, that the Nature of the MinD and Sov: 
is corporeal, becauſe the Mind touches the Soul, 
and moves it, and the Soul touches the Body: 
But where there is no Body, there can be no 
Touch. V. From v. 178 to v. 307, he teaches, 
That this corporeal Mind is compos'd of Atoms 
extreamly ſubtile, minute, and round. And 
particularly, that this Mind conſiſts of Heat, 
Wind, or Vapour, and Air, and of another 
Thing, which conſiſting of the Seeds the moſt 
ſubtile, the moſt minute, and the moſt ſubjed 
to Motion, is the Principle and original Cauſe 
of SENSE. But how the Heat, the Wind, the 
Air, and this fourth nameleſs Thing, are ming- 
led, or what Proportion of each makes up the 
Compoſition, he ingenuouſly confeſſes he. can 
not tell, VI, From v. 308 to v. 331, he aſſert 
that the Soul and Body are ſo united together, 
that they can not be ſeparated without the De- 
ſtruction of both of them, And, VII. from 
: | | v. 333 
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v. 333 to 353, he aſſerts, That not only the 
Mind, but the Body too has Perception, or ra- 
ther the whole Animal, compos'd of Body and 
Soul. VIII. After this, from v. 353 to v. 396, he 
refutes the Opinion of Democritus, who taught, 
that the reſpective Parts of the Soul are fitted 
and join'd to the reſpective Parts of the Body: 
And having affirm'd before, that the Mind is the 
molt excellent Part of the whole Compound, he 
now farther aſſerts, that the Life and Preſervati- 
on of the Animal depends more on the Mind, 
than on the Soul. IX. From v. 396 to v. 809, 
he endeavours to prove, by Six and Twenty Ar- 
guments, that Minds and Souls are born with the 
Bodies, and dy with them, and, by the Way, 
derides the TxansmIGRATION of Pythagoras. X. 
Inthe next Place, from v. 810 to v. 836, he tea- 
ches, that Death is Nothing ; becauſe the Soul, 
being Mortal, has Nothing to fear after Death: 
Nay, that if it be granted that the Soul is Im- 
mortal, as Plato held, yet Death ſtill is Nothing, 
ſince the ſeparated Soul would not remember 
that ſhe had ever been before. XI. Then to 
v. 874, he laughs at the vain Anxiety of Men 
concerning their Sepulture: And thence, to 
v. 915, proves that Death is not an Ill, becauſe 
the Dead want not thoſe good Things,which the 
Living enjoy, but are exempted from thoſe Ca- 
lamities, which afflict and torment us Wretches 
that are alive. XII. That even Life it ſelf is not 
a Thing very deſireable. becauſe it has nothing 
new to give us; but always the ſame maukiſh 
Pleaſures, till at length we loath them, to v. 976. 
XIII. But leſt the Fables, which the Poets feign 
of Hell and of future Puniſhments, ſhould fright 
us, he explains thoſe Fables,and ſhews, That they 
are verify'd upon Earth; that we feel thoſe Tor- 
ments while we are living, and have no Reaſon 
to dread them after we are dead, to v. 1026. 
XIV. Laſtly, to the End of this Book, he puts us 

| Cc 3 in 
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in Mind, that it is both fooliſh and abſurd to be- 
moan our ſelves that we muſt dy, ſince the wi- 
ſeſt of Men, and the moſt potent Princes and 
Emperours have been forc'd to ſubmitgco the in- 


_ - evitable Power of Death. And he teaches, That 


Men lead unquiet and anxious Lives, becauſe 
they avoid the Thoughts and Contemplation of 
Death, and are fooliſhly fond of that Life which 
they muſt one Day loſe ; which can ſupply them 
with no new Delights, and is expos'd to innu- 
merable Dangers and Afflictions. And that at- 
ter all, by the longeſt Life to which they can at- 
tain, they ſave not one Moment from the Length 
of Death, which is as much eternal to them who 
dy to Day, as to thoſe who dy'd many Ages 
ago, EF 
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. LuckETius CARus. 


E =, who haſt Light from midſt 
Ly thick Darkneſs brought, 
And firſt Life's Benefits and Pleaſures 
Tazx, chiefeſt GLoxy of the G- 
ex State, 
II ftrictly trace, willing to imitate, 
Not contradict : For how can LARAKs 


taught; 


The vig'rous Swan > They are unequal Foes : 
Or how can tender K1Ds, with feeble Force, 
Contend in Racing with the noble Hoxss ? 


Trov 


NOTES. 


| Þ Tis, Sc} In the firſt 
32. v. of this Book, Lucretius 
addreſſes himſelf to Epicurus af 
Athens, and calls him the Father 
of the Epicurean Philoſophy. 
Democritus indeed was the firſt 
who ſet it on Foot ; hug Epocurys 
ſo improv'd and perfected it, 
that the Poet, with good Reaſon, 
ſtyles him the Parent and Inven- 


ter of it. He praiſes him for the 
Happineſs of his Wit, and ac- 


knowledges the Benefits he has 
confer d on Mankind, in ha- 
ving explain'd the Nature of 
Things, overthrown all Belief of 
Providence, and expel'd the 
Fears and Terrours that aroſe 
from that Opinion. Then he 
aſſerts almoſt the ſame Thing 


that L, Torquatus does in 
Cicero, lib, 1. de Finib. Ego 


arbitror Epicurum unum vidiſſe 
verum, maximiſque erroribus 
hominum animos liberaſſe, & 
omnia tradidifle, quæ pertinent 
ad bene beateque vivendum, I am 
of Opinion, that —_— only 
diſcover'd the Truth, that he 
deliver'd the Minds of Men from 
the greateſt Errours, and taught 
all Things that conduce to a 
good and happy Life. 

3. Glory of the Grecian State} 
He means Epicurus. See the 
Note on v. 88, Book I. | 

5. How can Larks, &c.] The 
Words in the Original are, 
—— Quid enim contendat Hi- 

rundo 
Cicnis ? 
And how our Tranſlatour came 
to ;hange the Swallow in Leg 

can 
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Book III. 


Taovu, Paxznt of Pattosoray, haſt ſhown 


10 The Way to Turn 
For, as from ſweeteſt 


r of Tur own. _ 
ow'rs:rhe 


lab ring BER 


Extracts her precious Sweets, Gxzar Sour! from Tazz 
Me all our golden Sentences derive; IR OR Go 


Golden, and fir eternally to live. 
NOTES. 


IT can not well tell, nor why, in 
this Place, he gives to the Swan 
the Epithet of vigorous : Luere- 
rius certainly alludes to the fing- 
ing of the Swan, not to his 
Strength: Befides, the Lark is a 
runeful Bird, and perhaps fings 
ſweeter than the Swan: for Swans 
and Geeſe, I believe, are alike 
melodious : tho' the firſt of them 
have had the good Fortune to be 
celebrated by all the antient Po- 
ets for the Sweetneſs of their 
Voice: And even Macrobius, on 
the Dream of Scipio, lib. 2. cap. 3. 
ſays, Aves quoque, ut luſciniæ, 
ut cygni, aliæque id genus, can- 
tum veluti quadam diſciplina 
artis exercent. See the Note on 
v. 479. of Book II. But Swallows, 
on the contrary, are blam'd for 
their harſh Chattering : Thus 
Anacreon, Ode 12. 
TI col Siatis Df 
TI XN Xπν 
Fooliſh Prater, what doſt thou 
So 2 at my Window do, 


With thy tuneleſs Serenade ? 
| Cowley. 


Yet from the fabulous, thoꝰ uni- 


verſally receivd, Tradition of 
the ſweet Singing of Swans, be- 


fore their Death, the Poets have 
aſſumed to themſelves the Title 
of Swans: And Horace would 
even be thought to be chang'd 
into a Swan: 2 


Jam jam refidunt cruribus aſ- 
peræ 
Pelles, & album mutor in Ali- 
rem 
Superne, naſcunturque leves 
Per digitos humeroſque Plu- 
me. Lib. 2. Od. 20. 


Muſes, 

ſay, in Alluſion to Swans, which 

Callimachus calls, Mxod v d enheg . 

and in another Place, Ard NMœD%ο 

1 e the Aſſociates of A- 
o, 


Exprefiich 


ſecrated to him, and conſ 
ly belov'd by the Muſes an 
ets, Moreover, Cicer 
cul, 1. ſays, that the Swallow be- 
ling an impo 


For 


at Wer 


And the Anthology gives the 


ſame Name to P | 
Sies wyvyins Exxtwn®* ts ro 


xUY v@- 
IlSapss optegpwr@®. 


Tuneful Pindar, the Heliconian 
Swan of antient Thebes :; Thus 
too Virgil is call'd Mantuanus 


lor, the Swan of Mantua: and 
heocritus terms the Poets 
Mzawv Zenbeg, the Birds of the 
as the Commentators 


which is indeed à bold 
but they were con- 
uent- 

Po- 
in Tuſ- 


rtunate, chattering 
Bird, repreſents the Ignorant : 
but the Swan, who never fings 
till he feels his Death approach- 
ing, ſeems by that to foreſee that 
there is ſome Good in Death; 
and therefore is an Emblem of 


the Learned : Whence the Greek 


Adage, To] doo!) x, ora 
x 02010] o197Fv0wort* The Swans 
will fing, when the Geeſe hold 
their Peace, is ſaid of thoſe filly 
Tatlers, who ought to be ſilent 
in Preſence of the Learned. 
11. For as, &c. ] An excellent 
Compariſon! Lucretius avou- 
ches, that like the induſtrious 
Bee, he gathers Honey from the 
moſt fragrant Flowers, while he 
collects and follows the wiſe Dq- 
ctrine and Leſſons of Epicurus. - 
33. Golden Sentences] _ 


Book III. 
15 For when I hear Tay mighty Reaſons prove, | 3 
This WoxLD was made without the Pow'ns Azovs, | 


All Fears and Terrours waſte, and 
Thto' parted Heav'ns, I ſee the Mianxx Seacs, . 
The Riſe of Things, the Cons, and happy Seats, 

20 Which Storm, or vi'lent Tempeſt never beats, 

Nor Snow invades, bur with the pureſt Air, | 

And gawdy Light diffus d, look gay and fair: 
There bounteous NA run makes Supplies for Eaſe, 
There Mixns enjoy uninterrupted Peace: 

25 Bur that which ſenſeleſs we ſo groſaly fear, 
No Hell, no ſulph'rous Lakes, no Pools appear: 


NOT ES. 
believes he alludes in this Place 


to the Xeo EH, Golden Ver- 
ſes of Pythagoras. 

17. All Fears, &c.] For what 
Reaſon is there, that Men ſhould 
fear the Gods, whom they now 
know not to have been the Au- 
thours of this World, nor to rake 
any Notice or Care of the Af- 
fairs of it? . 

19. The Gods] Apparet Di- 
vüm Numen, ſays Lucretius, 
Looking thro* the gaping Walls 
of the World, I plainly ſee the 
Gods, no leſs 1 do all 
Things elſe: but nuſquam ap- 
parent Acheruſia Templa, 


No ' Hell, no ſulph'rous Lakes, 
no Pools appear. Vi. 26. 


Therefore there are none, and 
they are only idle Dreams, and 
empty ors. 
appy Sears, &c.] The Words 
of the Original are, 3 
Sedeſque quietæ, 
as neque concutiunt venti, ne- 
que nubila nimbis 
Adſpergunt, neque nix aeri con- 
creta pruina 1 
Cana cadens violat; femperque 
innubilus Ether 
Integit, & large diffuſo lumine 
ridet. 


Which Lucretius tranſlated from 
_ this Paſſage of Homer: 


LUC\RETIUS. 
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fly 'apace; | = 


And - 


Ovavurorſe, oh. peel Ot Thos 
d opa ave 

r c r), 
re Hor G, 

ad, r. Xi@1iTITIava))* ana 
le chen 

Hina) dN, ads” ine 
Ji eg GUNN » Ovar. Ze 


23- There Nature makes Sup- 
at is to ſay, for the 
Thus too, Book: I. v.$r. 


8 of the Nature of the 
ods, he aſſerts it to be 
Sufficient to its own Felicity; 


And that it wants nothing, that 
is in our Power to give it. 


llens opibus, nil in- 


Ipſa ſuis 
Luer. 1. I. V. 61. a 


diga noſtri. 


26. No ſulph'rous Lakes, &c.] 
Lucretius ſays only, 


—Nuſquam apparent Acheruſia 
Templa, 


See the Note,Book I. v. 152. And 
methinks our Tranſlatour, in 
this Place, ſeems to have had in 
View, not ſo much the fabulous 
Hell of the Heathens, which Lu- 
cretius deny'd, and derided; as 
that real Place of eternal Tor- 
ments, that we Chriſtians juſtly 


believe, and tremble at : and 
which 


po 
"of 


. CRE 


naked and 


TIUS. 
And chro the Earth I can diſtinctly view; 
Whar underneath the by 
From Thoughts, like theſe, | 
30 And filently admire Tar Strength of Mind, 


Te whoſe one fingle Force, to curious Eyes, 


buſy Atoms do. PF: 
I mighty Pleaſure find; 1 


d whole NA run lies. 


Since then I've taught what SxEBS of Bovits are; 
And how they move, what diff rent Shapes they wear, 
35 And how from theſe all Beings firſt may ſpring: 


Next of the M 


1ND, and of the Sour I'll fing; 


And chaſe that Dread of Hell, thoſe idle Fears, 
That ſpoil our Lives with Jealoufies and Cares, 
' Diſturb our Joys with Dread of Pains beneath, 
40 And ſully them with the black Fear of Death. 
For tho ſome talle, they ſtiould leſs fear to dy, 


Than live in a Diſeaſe, or Infſamy: 
ri 


which is thus excellently painted 
by: Milton, in all its ay po 


The Lake that's fraught; and 
burns with liquid Fire, 
the Houſe of 


1 f 
L 
A Dungeon horrible: which, all 


Sides round, 


That 
| He took her nak all alone; 1 
Before one Rag of Form was on. 
The Chaos to he had deſery' d, 
And ſeen quite thro”: or elſe he 
| ly'd. En 
23. Since, then, Ke. Having 
in firſt and ſecond * trea- 
ted at large of the Seeds them- 


As one vaſt Furnace, flames :| ſelves, and- of their Figures and 


yet from thoſe Flames _ 
1 but rather Darkneſs 
viſible | 


Woe „ - 
Regions of Sorrow, dolefnl 
Shades; where Peace : 
And Reſt can never dwell; Hope 

never comes, 
at comes to all : but Torture 
without End 


* and a firy Deluge, 


Wich ever- burning Sulphur, un- 
cohſum'd, &c. 


32. All naked, &c.] The Au- 
thour of Hudibras ſeems to 
have regarded this Paſſage; when 
he ſays, - 


- As he profeſs d, t 


He had- firſt- Matter ſeen un- 
dreſ d; : 


oſophers have done what Lucre- 


Motions, he now promiſes in 
theſe 8. V. an accurate Diſputa- 
tion concerning the Soul, the 


| Serves only to diſcover Sights of | Mortality of which he will en- 


deavour to evince, to the End he 
may deliver Mankind from the 
Fear of Death, and the Dread of 
future Puniſhments after it. 
40. And ſully, &c.J] The 
Words in Lucretius are, Omnia 
ſuffundens mortis nigrore, and 
Creech, in his Note u them, 
ſays; that Nothing was ever 
—4 elegantly 8 39 
t there is no where to 
found a more beautiful Image. 
I wiſh I could 2 the like of his 
Interpretation of it: But to ſully 
with Fear is, in my Opinion, not 
to paſs a 9 kn 
upon it, a ve etaphor. 
N. the.” Bc But ſome 
perhaps may ſay, that other Phi- 


tius 


Book III. 
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That wy know well, the Sour conſiſts in Boop, 
And our Px1Losoray can do no Good: ES 
45 Obſerve, they talk thus, rather out of Lore 
To empty Praiſe, than, what they ſay, approve : 
For theſe ſame Men, to Chains, or Baniſhmenc 
Condemn'd; to Gallies, or to Priſon ſent; 
Tho infamous by horrid Crimes they re grown, 


50 Yer ſtill endure, and pariently live on: 


NO 
tius promiſes, and that not Epi- 
curus only deliver'd Men from 
the Fear of Hell; fince many o- 


|  thers taught, that the Soul is 


mortal, and conſequently, that 
we have nothing to fear after 
Death: And therefore that Epi- 
curus does not deſerve this migh- 
Py Praiſe, nor does Lucretius con- 
er agreater Benefit on Mankind, 
than others have done before 
him: To which the Poet an- 
ſwers in theſe 14. v. That other 
Philoſophers did indeed talk ve- 
W ut when the Trial came, 
they ſtarted, and ſtood aghaſt at 
Death, as much as any of the 
Vulgar : they patiently liv'd on, 
and endur'd Torments, Infa- 
my, and all the Calamities of 
Life 3 and when Dangers threat- 
en'd, or Sickneſs fiez'd them, 
they confeſs'd of all Men, the 
moſt abject Souls, and betray'd 
à2 Mind moſt ſubject to Superſti- 
tion, 

43. The Soul, & c.] Some of 
the Antients believ'd the Soul to 
be a Suffufion of Blood about 
the Heart, and conſequently, 
that it is the Blood it ſelf; as 
Empedocles and Critias, Wit- 
neſs, Ariſtotle, de Anima, I. 1. 
c. 2. Cicero, Tuſcul. 1. Macro- 
bius, on the Dream of Scipio, 
I. 1. c. 14. and Tertullian, of the 
Soul, cap. 4. According to this 
Opinion, Homer gives Death 
the Epithet, Purple: woequpeos 
Jara rog. Iliad. 3. v. *. Virgil 
likewiſe alludes to it: Eneid, 7 
V. 249% | 


TES. 
Purpuream vomit ille animam. 


And Zn. 10. v. ult. 


Undantique animam diffundit in 
arma cruore. | TY 


Nor are we without frequent In- 


ſtances of this in our Engliſh 
Poets, Milton ſays of Abel, 


He fell, and deadly pale, 
Groan'd out his Soul, with guſh- 
ing Blood effus'd. " 


And Sir R. Blackmore: 


Gaſping he lay, and from the 
grieſly Wound 

The crimſon Life ebb'd out up- 
on the Ground, | 


And Lee, in the Tragedy of 
Nero; | GH 


With many a Wound ſhe made 
her Boſom gay ; 

Her Wounds, like Flood-gates 
did themſelves diſplay, 

Thro' which Life ran in pur- 
ple Streams away, 


And Cowley, David. 4. 


His Life, for ever ſpilt, ſtain'd 
all the Graſs around, 


And even Moſes often ſays, that 
the Soul is in the Blood : he re- 
peats it no leſs than thrice in one 
Chapter. Levit. 17. and alledges 
it as a Reaſon for the Precept, 
Not to eat Blood. 


D d 52. Black 


Nay; 


= —— — . wmüJ ̃ ¶ [M 7˙¹w1AA ̃ͤd ͤ—1r;w——— 


N mme 


%. 


* 


They ſacrifice black Sheep 


LUCRETIUS. 
Nay more; where'er theſe boaſting Wretches come, 


- 
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on ev ry Tomb, 


To pleaſe the MN = 5; and of all the Rout, 


When Cares and Davgers preſs, grow moſt devout. 
NOTES. 
| 


$2. Black Sheep to pleaſe the 
Manes) By the Ras the An- 

[ents underſtood three different 

hings: I. The Souls of the 
Dead; II. The Place in Hell, 
to which the Souls went after 
Death, and where they had their 
Abodes: and in this Senſe Vir- 
gil, Georg. 4. v. 467. ſays of 
Orpheus, that he went ro the 
Manes: 


Ternarias etiam fauces, alta oſtia 
itis, 
Et caligantem nigra formid ine 


cum 
Ingreſſus, Maneſque adiit, Re- 

gemque tremendum, &cc. | 
HI. The infernal Gods. In 
which Senſe too the ſame Virgil, 
Georg. 4. v. 489. ſpeaking like- 


wiſe of Orpheus, fays, 


——— —Tncautum dementia cepit 
amantem,. | 

Ignoſcenda quidem, ſcirent ſi ig- 
noſcere Manes. 


And Cicero, 2. de Leg. 37. Deo- 
rum Manium jura ſancta ſunto, 
Rut of the Manes, or Souls of 
the Dead, in which Senſe our 
Authour is to be taken, Apu- 
2 lib. De Deo Socratis, gives 

is Account: Manes anime di- 
cuntur melioris meriti, quæ in 
corpore noſtro Genii dicuntur: 
cor pori renunciantes, Lemures : 
cum domos incurfionibus infe- 
Narent, Larvæ appellabantur: 
contra, fi bone füerint, Lares 
familiares. From hence we may 

ather, I. That, in general, they 
are call'd Lemures : II. That of 
thefe Lemures, they who were at 
Reſt, took Care of the Houſes of 
their living Relations, and were 


þ 


| 


re- 


NI. That the. Souls of thoſe 
who had led wicked 8 
no reſt ing Places after Death, 
but being excluded from the in- 
fernal Manſions, remain'd upon 
Earth, puniſh'd, as it were, with 
Exile, and haunting the Houſes 
of the Living, were call'd Lar- 
va, Hobgoblins. IV. When it 
was doubrful what Fate had 
pen'd to the Soul, i. e. whe- 
ther it was a Lar, or a Larva, 
they call'd it Deus Manes, They 
were call'd Manes, either à ma- 
nando, becauſe they glide andskim 
thro' the Air: For ſo ſays Feſtus 
in theſe Words: Manes Dii ab 


| Auguribus vocabantur, qudd per 
omnia manare credebant: eoſq; 


Deos ſuperos & inferos dicebant. 
Where we ſee, that they gave 
ſometimes the Name of Manes 
to the Gods above, as well as to 
thoſe below : Or, as others 1ay, 
from the old Word Manus, 
which ſignifies good, or merci- 
ful : Bur Servius ſays, that the 
infernal Gods were call'd Manes 
by Antiphraſis, quia non boni, 
becauſe they are not good. More- 
over, the Antients were wont to 
ſacrifice black Victims to the 
Manes, to the Infernal Gods,and 


to the Dead, but white to the 


Gods above. Thus Proteus, in 
Virgil, directing Ariſtæus, how 
to appeaſe the Manes of Eurydice, 
commands him to ſacrifice to 

a black Sheep : 


Placatam Eurydicen vitula ve- 
nerabere cæsà, 


Et nigram mactabis ovem, &c. 
N Georg. 4. V. 346. 


And the Ghoſt of Arichiſes, fore- 
telling Rneas of his future De- 


* 


 call'd Lares, Houſhold Gods; 


{cent into Hell, ſays to him, 
—Huc 


* 


as Souls, and wha 4 
” View them beſer with Dang Soul, an r they are, 


Therefore, to know 
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and with Care. 


For then their Words will wich their Thoughts agree, 
And, all the Mask pull d off, ſkew what they be. 
Bieſides: all blind Austrrom, and fierce Luft 


60 Of Avanice, thoſe Parents of unjuſt, 


* 


Which make Men plunge thro Sins, and vex each Hout 
With Cares, and Pains, to climb to wealth and Pow 'r, 
This Shame, theſe great Diſturbers of our Breath, 
Are chiefly nouriſn d by the Fear of Death: 
65 For Infamy, _— and Poverty, 


All ſeem ſo near the Ga 


>> 


es of Death to lie, 


That 


NOTES. 


uc caſta Sibylla 


ä — multo pecudum te 
anguine ducet. 
1 Xaeid. 3 v. 735. 
And in the Sixth Aneid, v. 225 
Virgil, deſcribing thoſe Sacr ly 
ces, ſays: 
Quatuor hic primum nigrantes 
re juvencos . 
uſtituit,.— 


Voce vocans Hecaten, &e. 

And again : 

— atri. velieris ag- 

2 matri Eumenidum, mag- 
næque ſorori 

Enſe ferit, &c, v. 249. 


Of which Arnobius adv. Gentes, 
lib. 7. deriding the ſuperſtitious 
Ceremonies of the Pagan Religi- 
on, AN the Reaſon in theſe 
Words: Quæ in coloribus ratio 
eſt, ut merito his albas, 3 ni- 

as conveniat, nigerrimaſque 
— hr ? Quia ſuperis Diis, * 
quitis, atque hominum dexteri- 
tate pollentibus, color albus ac- 
ceptus eſt, ac fœlix hilaritate 
candoriss At vero Dus laevis, 
ſedeſque habirantibus inferas, co- 


Theſe Sacrifices to the Manes 


[were call'd Inferiæ, under which 


Mord fix Things were contain'd; 
Water, Honey, Milk, Wine, 
Blood, and Hair: Of all which, 
ſee at * Euripid. in Oreſt. 
and in Iphig. Virg. 8 v. 66 
and 5, v. 77. Senec. in Oedip. &c. 
33. Therefore, &c.] aving 
wen theſe Inſt ances of the 
ainneſs of thoſe Philoſopt 
Whoſe Followers had ſet them 
up for Rivals to Epicurus, and 
ſhewn, even by their own Pra- 
ctice, that their Doctrines are 
incapable to take away the Fear 
of Death, he adds in theſe 4. v. 
that no Credit is to be given to 
Men who talk big, when they are 
bleſs'd with the Smiles of For- 
tune: But if when Men are be- 
ſer 2 — opp | 
with Miſery, t then give 
Proofs of an unſhaken Te : 

of Soul, it muſt be granted, that 
Philofophy has improv'd their 
Minds, and been of Uſe to them, 

59. Beſides, &c.] Faber fays, 

that the 28. following Verſes dan 
not be ſufficiently read and con - 
fider'd, ſo many good Things 
are contain'd in them. For it is 
certain, that the Fear of Death is 
the Cauſe of Avyarice, Tregche» 
ry, Ambition, Cruelty, Envy, 
Deſpair, &c. And henee arifes 


lor fulyus-eſt gratior, & triſti- 
bus ſuffectus è fucis, | 


the great Glory of Epicurus, 
who, as Lucretius pretends, hag 
Dd 2 chas d 
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That while by ſenſeleſs Fears, Men frighted ſtrive 
As far remov d, as poſſible, to live: 


By civil Wars endeavour to 


EU CRE TIUS. 
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et more; 


70 And, doubling Murders, double their vaſt Store; 
Laugh o'er their Brothers Graves, and tim rous Gueſts 
All hate, and dread their neareſt Kinſmens Feafts. 
From the ſame Cauſe the meagre Enviovs riſe ; 
And look on ethers Wealth with troubled Eyes; 
75 Complaints they make, and paſſion'tely repine, 
Thar ſome with Pow'r, and ſome with Honour ſhine ; 
While they lie mean, and low, and without Fame; 
And thus they die for Statues and a Name. 
When ſome this Dread ſtrikes deep, ev'n Life they hate; 


30 And their own Hands prevent the Stroke of Fate: 


NO 


chas'd away that Dread of Death, 
which is the Root of ſo many 
Evils. 

71. Laugh o'er, &c.] Macro- 
bius Saturval. lib. 6. cap. 2. ob- 
ſerves, that Virgil has imitated 
this Paſſage of Lucretius, in his 
ſecond Georgick, v. 310. in theſe 
Words, | | 


——— GauJent perfuſi ſanguine 
fratrum; 
Exilioque domos & dulcia limi- 
na mutant, 
Atque alio patriam quærunt ſub 
ſole jacentem. 


Which Dryden interprets thus: 


Some thro Ambition, or thro”, 
Thirſt of Gold, 

Have flain their Brothers, or 
their Countrey ſold ; 

And, leaving their ſweet Homes, 
in Exile run 8 


To Lands, that lie beneath ano- 


ther Sun. | 


73. From, &c.) How much 
better he, who repines not at the 
Proſperity of others: But ſatis- 
fy'd and pleas d with what he is, 
acts cheerfully and well the Part 
that is allotted him. Perſius, in 


Vet 
7.8 % | 
Heic ago ſecurus vulgi, & cal 


ræparet Auſter 
Infcelix pecori, ſecurus 5 & an- 


ulus Mle 4 
Vicini noſtro quia pinguior: & 
adeo omnes 


Diteſcant, orti pe joribus. 


Which Dryden has thus excel- 

lently paraphras'd : 

Secure, and free from Bus'neſs of 
the Stare, = 

And more ſecure of what the 
Vulgar prate; 

Here I enjoy my private 
Thoughts, nor care 

What Rot for Sheep the South- 
ern Winds prepare ; a 

Survey the neighb'ring Fields, 

not repine 

When I behold a larger Crop 
than mine: 

To ſee a Beggar's Brat in Riches 


ow 
Adds not a Wrinkle to my even 
Brow, | 


79. When ſome, &c. ] Fannius, 
flying from the Enemy, kill'd 
himſelf, for fear of falling into 
their Hands: | 


Hoſtem cum fugeret, ſe Fannius 
ipſe peremit: 


his ſixth Satire, ſays very perti- 
nently to this Purpoſe ; * 


| Hic, rogo, non furor eſt; ne 
moriare, mori? 


fays 
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Yer till are igt 
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r, thar this vain Fear | 


Breeds all their Trouble, Jealouſy, and Care ; 5 
Makes Men unkind, unchaſte, and break their Truſt; 
In ſhort, deſtroys whate er is good and juſt; 

35 So ſome their Parents, and their Countrey ſell, 


To free themſelves from Death, and following Hell. 


For 


NOTES. 


ſays Martial, I. 2. * 80. 
To whom, we may obſerve, by 
the Way, that the Authour of 
. Hudibraſs was beholden for 
his Thought, when deſcribing 
the Effects of Fear, he ſays, that 
it makes Men 


Do Things, not contrary alone 
Toth' _ of —— but its 
own 3 


The Courage of the Braveſt 
daun | 


t, 
And turn Poltroons to valiant: 
For Men as reſolute appear 
With too much, as too little 
Fear; | 
And when they're out of Hopes 
of Flying, 
Will run away from Death by 
Dying. | 


Self-Murder is certainly one of 
the moſt unaccountable Frenzies 
that ever rag'd in the Minds of 
miſerable Men: And yet how 
frequent are the deplorable In- 
ſtances of ſuch Wretches, as 
groaning under the Calamities 
of Life,put an End to themſelves 
and their Diſcontents together; 
or, as Dryden ſomewhere el 

gantly expreſſes it, | 


Who, when oppreſs'd, and weary 
of their Breath, 

Throw off the Burden, and ſub- 
orn their Death. 


And the ſame Poet, in his De- 
ſcription of the Temple of Mars, 
has painted one of theſe Homi- 
cides in Colours ſo lively, as 


mortality of the Soul, 


ſcarce any Pencil but bis own can 
imitate ; EE 


The Slayer of himſelf yet ſaw I 
ere; | 

The Gore, congeal'd, was clot- 
ter'd in his Hair: 

With Eyes half-clos'd, and ga- 
ping Mouth he lay 

And grim, as when he breath'd 
his ſullen Soul away. | 


This is the Effect of Deſpair : 
But many of the Antients, even 
of thoſe who held the Soul to be 


immortal, laid violent Hands on 


themſelves, believing they ſhould 


o directly to Heaven: Of this 


umber were Clearchus and 
Chryfippus, Zeno and Empedo- 
cles; the laſt of whom threw 
himſelf one Night, unſeen of a- 
ny, into the flaming Chaſm of 
Mount Atna, that by dif: 
pony on a ſuddain, it might 
believ'd he was gone to the 
Gods. Among the Latins, be- 
ſides many others, we have the 
famous Example of Cato, that 
Prince of the Roman Wiſdom, 
who all his Life was an ex- 
act Imitatour of the Socratick 
rine, and who, before he 
kill'd himſelf, is ſaid to have 
read Plato's Treatiſe of the Im- 
and by 
the Authority of that Philoſo- 
pher, to have been encourag'd to 
commit the moſt horrid of 
Crimes. And Cleambrotus too 
kill'd himſelf, upon reading of 
that very Book. Democrirus, 
who was of another Perſuaſion, 
yet nevertheleſs, 


Sponte ſua letho caput obtulit 
p obvius ipſe, Lucret. 


But 


als LUCRETIUS. Dock III. 


For we by Day, as Boys by Night, do fear 7-4 
Shadows, as vain and ſenſeleſs as thoſe are. FE 
Wherefore thas Darkneſs that o erſpreads our Souls, 

90 What can gens, but thoſe eternal Rules, 
Which from Premiſes, true Rxxsom draws, 
And a deep Infight into Natunz's Laws. | 

Firſt then: the Mind, in which the RxASON lies? 

IS Paxr of Man ; as Hands, and Feet, and * 


Are 
NOTES. 


But as Lactantins obſerves, all 8 & novies * inter fuſa 
theſe Philoſophers were deteſta- Ku. 6. v. 434» 
ble Homicides:. Far if he, who | 
takes away the Life of another, } Which Dryden renders thus: 


be guilty of Murder, fo-too is he | 

who rakes away his own : - Nay, The next in Place and Puzithe 
ment are they 

Who prodigally throw thein 

yl anos. | 


his Crime is the more 
in that it can be puniſh'd by 
none but God alone: And as 

e Came not — Life of our | 


wiſh to 
Thei bir Pain » Poverty defire 
To: view the Light of 


ponte and breathe the vital Air. 
mus, itz rurſus ex hoc domicilio But Fate 

quod tuendum nobis 
8 And, with nine circling Streams, 
| the captive Souls incloſe. 


87. 1 ] Thefe 6. v. are 
II. v. 58. = 
w de again, Book VE. v. 32. 


83, 94-Firſt then, &æc. Some of 
the Antient ae held 
the Mind to be a Habir of 


Body, as Health in a Man who 
is well, Of this Opinion Ariſto- 
[xenus is ſaid to have been the 
— "oh 3 fers args 
onres peperere manu, emq; fand was an excellent Muncian : 
peroſi TY * firſt was a Hearer of Lam- 
Pio animas. Qua m vellent ; 
æthere in alto 
Nunc & pauperiem, & duros 


perferre labores ! 
the Authour, but only a Favour- 


Fara obſtant, triſti 4 
9 unda " Ver of this Opinion, n 
p uſicus, 


” 
. 


De 2— dee 18. — 
Virgil himſelf, all Heathen as he 
was, has nevertheleſs allotted to 
ſuch execrable Wretches that 
r of 328 to which the 


Proxima deinde tenent mceſti 
loca, qui ſibi letum 


Muſicus, idemque Philoſophus, 
Animum eſſe — — c | 
ris intentionem q lam, 
in cantu & fidibus, qus Mar- 
monia dicitur : fic ex corporis 
rotius natura & figura varios 
motus oriri, tanquam in cantu! 
=_ ab WRT j 
quod ipſum, quale eſſet, erat 
multo ante & dictum, & expla- 
natum a Platone. Ariſtoxenus, 
the Mufician, and Philoſopher, | 
held the Mind to be a certain 
Conſent and Accord of the Bo- 
dy, as that in mufical 'Inſtru-; 
ments, which is call'd Harmony: 
Thus from the Nature and Fi- 
gure of the whole Body — ns 
various Motions 8 erent 
k, is Man 


Notes in Mufic 


ſtraggled not away from his Em- mented 


ployment, and yet ſaid a Thing, 


which, ſuch as it was, Plato had 
both faid and explain'd long be-, 
fore. This Paſſage of Plato, 


which Cicero here f of, is 
in his Phædon, and contain'd in 
theſe Words: Kat 5d % S- 
rere, ol FyWYE Y oe 
= ewrehu ri * Ti 
MEXISH <zroanuParout! 7 la 
& ra, & ave — Na ons 
og Id, & oweco rf 4209 dee 
us, Te loner, Te Hes, W U- 
77, Told Twr TINGY Rego 
& g 


oriey auTwy TETOY Te Wo- 


xl d d red  Tazre noa- | 


Xos Ti N ) xe wpgs am 
act, Yet whoever will take the 
Pains to confider it, will find, 
notwithſtanding what Cicero 
ſays, that Ariſtoxenus ſeems to 
have taught one Doctrine, an- 
Plato another. But Lactantius, 
Inſtitut. 7. * "3; explains 
this Harmony of Ariſtoxenus in; 
a few Words. Sicut in fidibus, 
ex intentione Nervorum efficitur, 
concors ſonus atque cantus, quem 
Muſici Harmoniam vocant : ita 


in corporibus, ex compage viſce- 
rum & vigore membrorum vis, 


ſentiendi exiſtit, As in muſical 


LUCRETIUS:. 


| 


his Mind: 


and | Feet, the Hands, 


AN 


— end Vi 
Members 


our of all the 
and inter iour Parts of 


the Body. Macrobius, on the 
Dream of —_— lib. 1. rap. 14. 
aſcribes this N to Pytha- 
goras and Philolzus, Now Lu- 
cretius, in theſe 17. v. explains 
the Meaning of it, rings 
his firſt — ainſt it, ro 
this Purpoſe. It often happens, 
— * he, * dow: * Man feels 
in „ he vejaices in 

and often, when his 
miſerably tor- 

ore is 


— of the whole Body; 
t a Part of the Man, diſtinct 
from the Body, no leſs than the 
Hand, the Foot, the Head, &c. 
are Parts of a human Body, di- 
RKin& from one another. 

The Mind] The chief Part 
of the Soul : For the Soulicon- 
fiſts of three Parts: 


Will. | 

As Hands, &c.] The Poet 
is eu the I 89. that the 
Mind is a Bart of Man: for it 


in his Box, as the Academicks 
believid : But be is grolly mi- 
ſtaken, when he adds; That it 4s 
as much a Part of Man as the 
the Eyes, &c. 
are Parts of the whole Animal: 
For in this he makes no Diſtin- 
ction between the integral and 
2 — as we term the: 
or the integral, or integrat 
Parts, — the whole Com: 
pound, inaſmuch as it conſiſts of 
Matter: thus the Head, the 
Eyes, the Hands, the Feet, the 


Inſtruments, an Accord and 


eſſential Parts 


bod &c. conſtitute the whole 
y: but the 
5 make 


Mind, the Memory, and the 5 
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95 Are Paints of ANIMALS : tho ſome have taught, 
' And evn Philoſophers, that SzNsz and Troucaur 


Do no partic'lar 


Bur are a VITAL Ha'vrr 


\ 


LUCRETIUS. Bock In. 


t, no Part controul; 


of the Whole; 


In GAZ calld HAnMoxr; and that from thence 
10% Blows all our Reaſon, Life, and Thought, and Senſe; 
Bur tis no PART: So HzatrH and STRENGTH belong 
To Man; bur are no Paxrs of him that's ſtrong. 


Zut this is falſe. 


| For often, when theſe Vis LR MEMBERS ſmart, 
105 Brisk Joy's ſtill ſeared in ſome Unszzn Parr : 
And ſo oth' contrary; when Mrnvs, oppreſs d, 


Sink under Cares, their Bors are at 
So oſten, when the Hand or Foot complains, 
The Head is vigorous, and free from Pains. 
Befides: when Charms of Srxzxe have clos'd 
Languid, and void of Senſe the Bopr lies: 


110 


eſt. 


(Eyes; 
our 


Yer even then ſome OTrurzr Parr appears 
Diſturb'd with Hope: with Joy, and empty Fears: 
Bur farther : to convince you that the Sour © 


115 Is Paxrt, and not th Harmony of the Whole: 


5 NO 
make the Eſſence and Exiſtence 
of the whole Compound : Thus 
Matter and Form; thus Body 
and Soul conſtitute the whole 
Man: But Lucretius believ'd 
with Epicurus, that the Soul is 

real: and ſo held it ro be 
al Part of Man. 

96. Senſe and Thought) This 
Lucretius calls Senſum Animi, 
the Senſe, the Operation of the 
Nind, as we expreſs it, and which 
he pretends is in Man, in like 
Maaner as the .Sight, the Hear- 
ing, the Touch, &c. Now the 
Senſe of Seeing is made in the 
Eyes, the Senſe of Hearing in the 
Ears, &c. And thus he would 
fix the Senſe of the Mind in a 
certain Part of Man. 

98. Vital Habit] A due Pro- 
portion, Agreement, or Accord 
of all its Parts. 

x05, Unſeen Part] The Mind, 
which is hid within us: for the 
Body is the conſpicuous or viſible 
Part of Man: bur the Mind is 


an in 


5 For, 
TES. | ; 
conceal d within us. and inviſible. 

110. Beſides. &c.] In theſe 
4. v. he brings his ſecond Argu- 
ment, not unlike the former. 
In Sleep the Joynts ate relax'd, 
the Nerves, as it were, unbrac'd 3 
there is then no Accord of the in- 
teriour Parts, no Conſent of the 
Members; but the whole Fram 
and each Part of it, is untun'd 
and languid : yet even then in 
Dreams, ſomething that be- 
longs to the Man is agitated, is 

iev'd, rejoices, &c. Now it is 
the Mind which then perceives. 
The Mind therefore is not the 
Harmony of the whole Body, 
fince the Body is relax d by Sleep, 
in like manner as there is no 
Harmony in an Inſtrument, when 
the Strings are ſlacken'd. 

114, But farthcr, &c.) His 
third Argument, to prove that 
the Soul is not the Harmony of 
the Body, is contain'd in theſe 
12. v. to this Effect. As in mu- 


W 


fical Inſtruments, if you _ 
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rho ſome Limbs are loſt, Lx rx keeps her Seat; 
Bur when few Particles of vital Hear, . 
And our laſt Breath goes out, Lies likewiſe flies, 


For, 


a= the forſaken np ct w and —_ 3 
120 Which proves, our Lives not equally __ | 
For their firſt Riſe, Continuance, and End, T 
On ey'ry Part; but chiefly Hxar and Arik 
Make Lirz within us, an e ir there? 


Then both theſe two are there; bur ſwiftly gone, 
125 And leave our Limbs, as treach'rous DRATRH comes on. 
Now ſince the Nature of rhe Mind and Sour 


Is fully found, and 


„d a Pazr 0'.tht Waors ; 


Let thoſe that call ir Harmonr, and pleaſe 
Their Fancies, roderive ſuch Words as rheſe, 
130 From Muſick's Sounds, or whenceſoe'er it came, 
Apply'd ro that which had no proper Name, 6 
e back their Term again; tis here o erthrown, 


And uſeleſs proy'd; Let us go farther on, 
NOTES. 00 


off ſome of the Strings, the 

whole Accord perithes ; 9 if | 

ſome of the Members of a.Body 

vere lopt off, all the Harmon 

of the whole Body w peri 

— 3, and thus there would 
no 


| of | 
live neyertheleſs, and enjoy their 
Senſes : Even when a Man has 
loſt many of bis Limbs, his Life 
es will remain intire : | 


85 
Nerves, and Bowels, but Jon 
thoſe Particles af Heat and Air. 
122, Heat, Air, c.] Lu- 
cretius ſays, Eſt igitur-Calor & 
Ventus vitalis in 4pſo — Corpo-/ 
re, &c. And our Interpreter is 


| his uſual 


the Wester 0 


* Next 


—— 


dently appear and | win | 
the Poe potty fo . 


different Kinds of Atoms, that 
compole the Epicurean Soul. 


126, Now fince, &c.] In theſe. 


8. v. he-concludes- this Diſputa- 
tion concerning the Harmony 
of the Sag) ad” Boda. and aloe 
al Manner derides 
Radler Len he, bug rhemſtive 
iddlers, ſays he, hug t elves 
in their Harmony 4 Term fool 
iſhly invented, and more fooliſh- 
ly explain'd. I will loſe no m 
ime in refuting their Nonſenſe. 
130. Whenceſoc'er it came 
The Poet adds not this withou' 
Reaſon : For the Word Harmo- 
nia is likewiſe taken for tl 
together of 
more ſolid 
Matter. Thus we read in Ariſto- 


hanes aeponuy A νννq,e /. 


And thus too Heſychius, on a 
certain Paſſage of Herodotus, 
interprets the Word agporlay 
by Zvcdir, Conjunction, or 


in the Wrong to uſe the Word 
AIR in this Place, inſtead of 
Wand or Vapour, This will evi- 


joi together. 

2 Which had no proper 

Name] Proprio qu tum res 

nomine "_ are the www 
e o 


A 
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| Next then: I muſt affirm, the Sour and Mrup 
235 Make up one ſingle Nature, cloſely join d: 
But yet the Minv's the Head, and ruling Part, 


Calld Rzason, and tis ſeated in the Heart: 


Far 


NOTES. 


of Lucretius : And Faber in his 
Note upon them, ſeems ſurpriz'd 
that our Poet ſays, the Soul had 
no proper Name, before it was 
call'd a Harmony, fince the 
Words; Jeg, 12s, and N 
were in Uſe long before, 1%: 
Dus, ſays he, itmay be objected 
ainſt, opter Tloavouuaoiar 
becaule of 125 ay Significati- 
ons : arid ſome perhaps will urge, 
that 125 is an Action, not a Fa- 
culty : But what can be alledg'd 
againſt vx»; For tho' it be 
Fometimes 1N'd to gnify the 
—— as in _ 1 5 2 
anes, where he ſays, that 
the Bugs, which he calls Corin- 
thian Bugs, ul erh,ðn, 
drink up the Soul, yet it ought 
to be taken after the common O- 
pinion of the Oriental Nations, 
-whoplac'd the Seat of the Soul in 
the Blood. Thus far Faber: upon 
which Creech ſays, with good 
Reaſon, that that Critick might 
have ſpar'd his Labour, if he had 
reflected, that Lucretius ſays all 
this byWay of Scoff and Deriſion. 
134. Next then, &c.] Lucre- 
tius uſes the Words Mind and 
Soul indifferently one for the 
other: and indeed why ſhould: 
he not, fince both of them com- 
poſe but one Nature? Bur he 
acces the Mind, in which the 
eaſon reſide 
and nobleſt Pa of that Nature, 
in the Heart, where all the Paſ- 
ons have their Seat likewiſe, and 
Mew themſelves : 70 5 aopixar in 
DEX, cs Nö Ck TE TOY 
pech, Y & xaens* ſays Dioge- 
mes Laertius. And Epicuxus 
himſelf taught, rd m9 7% Ts 
ce i» TIS 3m oro! Toros 


cen. Plutarch. de Plac. Philo- 


and is the chief 


| 


ſoph. lib, 4. cap. 4. But the 


| 


Soul, the inferiour Part of this 
Nature, and in which the loco- 
morive Faculty is chiefly plac'd, 
is diffus'd thro' the whole Body, 
and moy'd as the Mind directs : 
yet, tho' it obeys the Mind, it 
artakes not of all its Paſſions, 
ut of thoſe alone that are vio- 
lent. + Hence the Mind is often 
reſs'd with Grief and Sadneſi, 
when the Soul is in perfect Tran- 
quillity. But if the whole Soul 
be aftected with any mighty 
Grief; the Animal falls into a 
Swoon, nor is even Pife it ſelf 
out of Danger. Whence it is 
certain, that the Mind is join'd 
to the Soul, becauſe it moves it; 
and by Means of that Impulſe 
the Soul too moves ody. 
This is contain'd in 27. v. and 
with this what the ſame 
Plutarch lays, in the Place aboye 
cited :, AyporxetrE», Ev gos, 
Stern I Yul, vn 4 A 
cu W rd Joegrt ανν,e g,, 
185 & A070V 20 Za T e 
Ty oWwpelos Srromar uſers 
136,137. The Head and ruling 
Part, —+Call'd Reaſon] The 
Words in Lucretius are, 


Sed Caput efſe quaſi, & domina- 

ri in corpore toto 
Confilium, quod nos Animum 
. Mentemque yocamus. - 


To which Purpoſe 1 have ſeen 
an excellent Expreſſion of Ter- 
tullian, where he calls the Mind, 
Suggeſtum animæ, which I know 
not how to render otherwiſe, than 
the Prompter of the Soul. The 
whole P age, as I find it cited, 
runs thus: .Proinde & Animum, 
five Mens eſt, NOTZ apud Gre- 
cos, non aliud quid intelligimus, 
quam Suggeſtum anime, _ 


— 


For there our Pass10ns live, our Joy, our Fear, 

And Hope; which proves the Mix muſt needs be there: 
140 Bur the inferiour.Parr, the Sour, confin'd 
To all the Limbs, obeys the ruling Mix, 


And moves as that directs 
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: for only that 


Can of it ſelf rejoice, or fear, or hate: 
Paſſion and Thought belong to that alone; 
145 For Sour and Lins are capable of none. 

As when the Hand, or Eye, or Head complains, 
All the whole Bopy is not vex'd with Pains : 
So often, while the lab'ring Mix p, oppreſs'd, 
Sinks under Cares, the Sour. enjoys her Reſt. 

150 Bur when the Mind a violent Pass tox ſhakes, 
Of that Difturbance too the Sour partakes ; 
Cold Sweats bedew the Limbs, the Face looks pale, 


The Tongue begins to faulter, Speech to fail, 


The 


NOTES. 


tum & inſitum, & nativitus pro- 
prium, quo agit, quo ſapit, &c. 
137. Seated in the Heart] Not 
icurus and Lucretius only 
ſeated the Mind in the Heart: 
for Empedocles, Parmenides, 
and Democritus plac'd it there 
likewiſe, Yet Ariſtotle, Plato, 
Pythagoras, and Hippocrates 
taught, that the rational Part of 
the Mind is ſeated in the Brain: 
and the iraſcible Part of it in the 
Heart. But of this ſee at large, 
Lactantius, de Officio Dei, c. 16. 
138. For there, &c.] In theſe 
2. v. he argues, that the Seat of 
the Mind is in the Heart, becauſe 
the Paſſions of Joy and Fear ex- 
ult, and ſhew themſelves there: 
for Fear and Joy are the chief 
Paſſions of the Mind: Therefore 
where the Effects of any Thing 
are; there too the Thing ir ſelf 
muſt of Neceflity be: Bur this 
Reaſon ſeems to be weak : for 
otherwiſe we muſt grant a Mind 
and Underſtanding in Beaſts 
likewiſe : for even in their Breafts 
the Paſſions of Fear and of Joy 
exult, and diſcover themſelves no 
leſs than in ours. 
140. But the, &c,) Here Lu- 
eretius ſeems to adyance Contra- 
the Ming 


Sichzons :* For, I. if 1 


| 


Body? II. If the Soul obey 
Commands of the Mind, the ei- 
ther obeys always, or ſometimes 
refiſts : 
underſtands of 
the Mind, fince ſhe is ſo fubſer- 
vient to the Will of her Maſter : 
But to what ſerves this Obedi- 
ence? That ſhe may 
with the Mind, not in little, but 
in violent Emotions: As if the 
Mind were conſcious to her ſelf 
alone of ſlight Diſturbances, ang 
imp 
Soul, 


ſome of our 
to have been oblig'd ro Lucreti- 
us for this Deſcription of a Per- 
ſon falling into a Trance : and 
Dryden, among the reſt. 


aſſail'd, EIN 56s 
His Ears ru 


and Soul are joinꝰd Together and 
che Mind only be ſeated in the 
Heart, and no where elſe; how 


can the Soul, that Part of the 


Mind, wander thro' the whole 
s the 


if ſhe obeys always, ſhe 


her ſelf, as well as 


partake 


arted nothing of them to the 


152. Cold Sweats, &c.]) Even 
liſn Poets ſeem. 


x d, and hig 
Senſes fai Pal. & Are, 
His Sight grows dim, and ey'ry 
Object dances, — 
And — — = the 
Maze of Death. r Love 
A And 


rm. 
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=. The Ears are fill d wich Noiſe, the Eyes grow dim, 
= | 155 And feeble Shaking fieze on ev'ry Limb. 
And thus, on ſuddain Fai6arts Men often Swoog, + 
A ſtrange Effet | from which tis plainly known, 
The MinDd and Sour are join d, and make but one. 


For here the MiD Force ſtrikes the Sour, and fo 


160 The Stroke goes on, and ſtrikes the Bopy too. 
But, to enlarge this Inſtance more; this proves 


The 


Mimp material too, 


And ſhakes the Limbs, makes them look 
] verns the whole | 
165 All which is done by Tove: And all that Touch, 


In ſhort, directs and 


berauſe it moves | 
ww and wan; 
nz 


Are Bonis; therefore Miro and Sovr are ſuch. 
You find the Sexrarr with the Bopr dies; 


Both Pain and Pleaſure ſhare by mutual Ties: 
NOTES, | 


And Otway in like manner: 
A ſaddain Trembling fiez'd on 
all his Limbs, _ 
His Eyes diſtorted grew, his Vi- 


{ | 8 
His $ Oy forſook him, Life it 
| Orph. 
Sæc.] In 


ſelf ſeem'd fled. 
161. But to en 
theſe 6. v. he proves by the ſame 
Argument, the Mind and 
8 — hoes” a co Nature: 
For the Mind muſt of Neceſſity 
touch the Soul, becauſe it moves 
it : and fince the Soul drives 
on the Body, that too muſt be 
done by Touch: : 
Tangere enim & tangi, niſi 
pus nulla poteſt res. 
Nothing, but Body, can be 
touch d, or touch. | 


Epicurus himſelf has com 

ded this and the following Argu- 
—_— theſe — \ eee 
res gooey f= NIL ne- 
rem d uν, £5 9 avid ae 90 
d, dr wage, ei l Tod & v 


3 dae &4c001:0g rad Ne- from thence the Reader may 


judge how rightly theſe Lines 


it: Mean while he ma 
if he like chem better, ii — 


aaulare . Y ux Ta ob- 
ena. In this Argument, 
our Tranflatour has omitted one 


cori. ture 


For 


Inſtance of the Effects that the 
which Lueretius has expreſi d by 
theſe Words, corripere ex ſom- 
no Corpus, that it awakes the 
Body from Sleep. 3 
167. You find, &.] Theſe 
12. v. contain another Argu- 
ment to prove the Materiality of 
the Soul. The Mind ſuffers with 
the Body; a Wound hurts the 
one, and the other languiſhes: 
And whether the Weapon, or the 
wounded Body excite theſe Mo- 
_ and Perturbations in the 
Mind; it is the ſkme Thing : 
for either of them evinces 
Mind to be of a corporeal Na- 


- Creech had totally omitted 
this — of his Authour, as 
he likewiſe has ſeveral others : 
and theſe x1, v. are not his; nor 
indeed do I know whoſe they 


prehen-| are : they were ſent me, and [I 


was the rather willing to infert 
them, that this Edition might 
de compleat, and want nothing 
that is contain'd in the Original, 
I think I have in this Note g1- 
ven the Senſe of Lucretius, and 


„r FFC ²ĩ˙àỹk! 7... 


pr the Soul to be mortal, 
but 
the 


$i minus offendit vitam vis kor- 


8 
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For when by manly Force the bearded Dazrs, 


170 Shot thro the Membranes, jag the render Parts: 


The? preſent Death does nor attend the wound, 
Yer chilling Damps the ſick ning Sour. ſurround : 
Drooping we bend towards the magnet Ground 
With ſuch Deſire, as ſhews an Earth-born MiNp, 


175 Doubtful to rake irs Flight, or lag behind. 


NOTES. 


of the two firſt of theſe Ve 
rake the two following : * 


Beſides; the Mind and Body 


f bear a OY 4 
mutual Bands compel to 


Lucretius is not in this Place 
only a Fellow-Sufferer with 
Body, - ind conſequently ma- 
terial: nor will he by any means 
allow it to be a Spirit, 

169. For when, Sec.] This 
— 1 in the Original, runs 


rida Teli, 5 

Ou ac nervis diſclufis, intus 
2 ® 

Atramen inſequitur languor, 


terræque petitus ; 
Suavis, && in terra mentis qui 
198.81 itar _ | i 

terdumque q afi exſurgendi 


incerta v 


= 

Theſe 5. v. Lambinus ſuſpects to 
be fu : fititious, and deems 
them unworthy of Lueretius: 
And the judicious Gaſſendus, 
whoſe Opinion is juſtly held to 
be of more Weight than that of 
a thouſand ſuch as Gifanius and 
Pareus, who admit of thefe Ver- 
ſes, approves of his Suſpicion : 
But endeavours to illu- 
ſtrate and correct them: 


In terra mentis itur 


neee moriendi gignitur 
xitus; © ö 


then he adds: They, who, thro' 
any Affliction of Mind, have at 
any Time fall'n into Swoons, 
w very wel what this 
means: For then we faulteri 
ſeek the Ground (ſuccidui ter- 
ram petimus) not without ſome 
Senſe of Eaſe and Pleaſure : 
ſometimes roo we defire ro die, 
and ſometimes the wavering 
Will fluctuates between an uncer- 
tain and doubtful Reſolution, 
whether to live or die. Virgil de- 
ſcribes ſomething like this in the 
dying Dido,after ſhe had ſtabb'd 
herſelf. The Verſes are admirable. 


Tila graves oculos conata attolle- 
re, rurſus * 


| Deficit * infi xum ſtridet ſub pe- 


Gore vulnus. ” 

Ter ſeſe attollens, cubiroque in- 
nixa, evavit; 

Ter revoluta toro eſt : oculiſq; 


errantibus, ako 


æſivit cœlo lucem, ingemuit 3 
2 An. à. v. 638. 


Thrice Dido try'd to raiſe her 
drooping Head, 
And, — thrice, fell groy'- 


On the 


at the Sight. 


Moreover, the æſtus 
means a full Purpoſe, a certain 
Reſolurion, &c. to die. They, 


he changes into 


who by Nature or A ſſl ĩctions 
| inclin' 
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Hence the Sour's Kindred with the Bopr's 
Since by corporeal Darts ir ſuffers Pain. 


rw Bopr, Ill go on to find, 
1 tis, that makes the Mr xp. 


Book II. 
* 


180 Firſt then; ir is a ſmall and ſubtile one; 


Becauſe no Action is ſo ſwiftly done, 


As 


NOTES. 


inclin'd to be ſad, will, I believe, 
approve of this Emendation, nor 
will others 1 diſlike it. 
Thus far Faber. But Creech is 
of another Opinion. I, ſays he, 
who, both by Nature, and thro” 


Croſſes and A fflictions, am more 


than a little diſpos d to Sadneſs 
and Melancholy, nevertheleſs 
diſapprove this Correction. The 
Poet deſcribes the Perturbations 
of the Mind in a wounded Body. 
Ir drops as as ir receives the 
Blow: while it lies on the 
Ground it feels other Emotions, 
and ſometimes it is fiez'd with a 
Defire or Will, but that not 
Fully bent and determin'd, to 
riſe up from the Ground. The 
Wounded perceive all this and 
why may not Lucretius deſcribe 
what they experience? I there- 
Fore interprer 
Of the Mind grov'ling on the 
Ground together with the woun- 
ded Body. Thus Creech : But 
the Perſon, who tranſlated this 
Þaſſage, ſeems to be r 
Faber's e 

178. The Mind, &c. ] If we 
may give Credit, to Lucretius, 
he has ſufficiently evinc'd the 
Mind to be of a corporeal Na- 
ture: and in theſe 26. v. he tea- 
ches, of what Sort of Body this 
Mind conſiſts. The Atoms, ſays 
he, that compoſe the Mind, are 
very ſmall, ſmooth, and round : 
For the Mind is moſt eaſy to be 
mov'd; and whatever is io, muſt 
be compos'd of Particles, which, 
by Reaſon of their Texture, as 
well as of their Size and Figure, 
are moſt ſubject to Motion. For 


let us but confider other Things, 


* 


Mentis in terra, 


ather of 


Water, for Example, is very 
ſubject to move, becauſe its 
Parts are ſmall and voluble: 
But Honey moves with more 
Difficulty, becauſe its Parts are 
more intricate, and more cloſe- 
ly join'd together: Again; a 
Heap of the s of Poppies, or 
of Graſs is ſcatter'd by à gentle 
Wind; but a Heap of Darts, or 
of Stones refiſts a much ſtronger 
Blaſt : The Stones and Darts are 
heavy and rough Bodies; bur 
the $ are » ſmooth, 
and ſmall : Ju ov226)) & a- 
Toaty AHOT)A TW, T6 SOxyſuncld= 
roy, M (Gaſſendus inſerts this 
Particle) Toma u Algptezowv 
F evegs. | Epicurus in Laertius, 
lib. ro. But not only Epicurus 
and Lueretius held that the 
Mind is moſt eaſy to be moy'd ; 
— 1 33 of] it 11 2 for 

aro yiie taught tne ſame 
Thing : Nad 7 10 did the 
Pythagoreans, who defin'd the 
Mind, Numerus ſeipſum mo- 
vens, a ſelf- moving Number. 
But Ariſtotle, I. de Anim. de+ 
nies that the Soul is mov'd in 
the leaſt : and affirms it to be 
the motionleſs Cauſe of bye Mo- 
tion of the Body. But he was 
more in the right, who fgid 


y Yeh: To xu (cho. 
TI AN; To py xive poor. 
« Hidden. apud Slogeg 


Of theſe different Opinions of 
the Platoniſts and Peripateticks, 
you may ſee at large, Macrob. 
in Somn. SUP, lib, 2. C. 14. 


153. Pag 


Book III. 
As what the Miu 
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The Mixp, than other Things, more ſwiftly Movss : 
Bur what thus eaſy ro be mov'd is found, . 


185 Of very little Szzvs, and very 


round 


Muſt needs be fram d: ſo that the weakeſt Shove 
May puſh them forward on, and make them move. 
Warn by lighteſt Strokes is mov'd, and flows; | 
Cauſe ſmall and ſlipp ry Parts the Streams compole. 
190 But Honey, and thick Liquors ſtubborn prove; 
Made dull, and heavy, and unapt to move: 
For all their PaR rs more join d, and cloſer fall, 
Becauſe they're not ſo round, ſo ſmooth, and ſmall. 
So Heaps of Poeey-SzzD, ſoiSanD, disjoin d, 
195 Is ſcatter'd by the ſofteſt Breath of Wind: 
But maſly STonzs, or Darrs, together caſt, 
Stand firm againſt, and ſcorn the rougheſt Blaſt : 


Which 
are beſt 


For vig'rou 


proves that SezDs ſmall, ſmooth, and round 
Motion; rough, and great for Reſt. 


200 Now ſince the Na run of the Mind is found 
So apt to Movz ; of Bop1zs ſmall, and round 
It muſt be fram'd : Which Knowledge, lovely Yours, 
Will lead thee on to undiſcover'd Truth. 


For hence, by eaſy Inf rence, you may ghbels, 
205 How ſubtile all its PAR rs I what ſmall Receſs, 
If cruſh'd together, ir would all poſſeſs! 


8 


24 1 55 
NOTES, | 
183, The Mind, &c. ] Hence]; Bodies: For when an Animal 
3 Cowley, David. 77 de- dies, the whole Soul flies away; 
cribing the Swiftneſs of Aſabel, and yet if you meaſure the dead 
. Body, you will find the Bulk of 


Scarce could the nimble Motions 
of his Mind © - 
Outgo his Feet: ſo ſtrangely 
would he run, 
That Time it ſelf perceiy'd not 
what was done, 1 
204, For hence, &c.] The 
Poet has taught, that the Mind 
confiſts of ſmall, ſmooth, and 
round Atoms, becauſe it is very 
ſubject ro Motion. He now, in 
thele 20. v. teaches, That the 
Nature of the Mind and Soul is 
ſubtile, of very ſlight Contex- 
ture, and compacted of minute 


the ,Limbs to be as large, as 
when the Animal was alive; if 
av weigh it, you will find it as 

: Therefore what flies 
out of it, is ſomething that is 
extreamly ſubtile minute. 
For take away any ſolid or 
large Part, the Size will be diffe- 
rent, and different the Weight: 
In a Word; as we conclude, that 
the Spirits of Wine, the Fragran- 
ey of odorous Bodies, and the 
Taſte of ſavoury, confift of ſub- 
tile and minute Particles ; be- 
cauſe when the Wine is become 
flat and vapid, when the odo- 
rous Body bas loſt its Frograney, 


*- 
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For when the Stroke of Fate invades the Heart, | 


And the affrighred 


Min, and Sour deparr, 


The Weight, and Bulk remain: contented bend 
210 Leaves all ſecure, but vital Senſe and Breath: A 
| Therefore the SzzDs, that frame this Sour, eel. 

Our Limbs diffus'd are ſubtile, thin, and ſmall ; 


Becauſe when that's all 


The former Bulk, the ormer Weight remains, Tn 
215 So when the brisker Spiri e 


„each Limb retains 


ts leap from Wins ; 


And Parts from Opoure with the Air combine; 
When from our Limbs a ſubtiſe Humour flows, 

The Body weighs the ſame, the ſame Bulk ſhows ; 
Becauſe ſmall Szz vs all Juice, all Smells compoſe. 
220 'Tis certain then, the S= x Ds, chat frame the AN * 

Are thin, and ſmall, and ſubtile, and refin'd: 
For when the Min is gone, che former Weight _, 


Each Lins retains, rhe 


230 Three Th 
No vig'rous 


Bulk remains as great. 

And yer tis MixT : for when Lrex's Pow'rs oy, 
225 A gentle BuxEZE with Varoun flies away: 
This Varovus likewiſe ſhews that Arn is there, © 

All Haar has Arn; for Hzar, by Nature rare, 

Muſt till be intermixt with Parts of Ax. 
Well then : we know the Mix and Sour, compriſe 7 
au,” Roy all theſe no Sxxs can riſe, 5 

ghr from ſach a Frame as this. 


© iS 


7 
« 


NOTES. | S 


and the ſavoury is grown taſte- 
Jeſs and inſipid ; yet the Bodies | n 
themſelves retain the ſame 
Weight, and the fame Bulk they 
es ore; fo, for rhe _ apron 


e ought x0 to concl | 
lic of the Soul alſo. 1 * 


in the zoth Book of ertius, 

ſays : ox) o ddt At7opuighss 

af öder T9 & le⁴And g 

2 The Soul is a Body con- 
ing 


of very tenuious Parts, f ii 
whole 


and - diffus'd thro? the 
”"_— _— &c.] In theſe 
224+ yer, &c 

5. v. heafſerrs, That the ſubtile 

Avent, of which he has com- 
d the Mind, are of diflerent 
nds: For he had obferv'd, 

that a 1 — - 


Air De inn is ge- 
— — 4 eat. But a dying 

e ires, or „ 
his Soul: „5 * that + out 
confiſts of Vapour, Air, and 


he Heat. box 00 ut vel Ne Do- 


wag” dn 75 — 21 | 


ner, Some ia oy 3 
h Nepfaũ Tire, eon ©cofNs 
d TY TW e WH 3 
rr ſays Epicurus, in Laert. 
b. 16. And in Plutarch, Ad- 
verſus * r the Epicureans 
are laid, 7 2 Ts N ela ent- 
ITE. * Y 


A Wall Sh This 
ell c. 
1 = 3 


A. 3 S2 T 
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Then we muſt add a fourth Thing to this Frame; 5 
And yet that Fouxx x, tho Sonkx THIN, has No Nauꝝ : 


Its Parts are ſmooth, ſmall, ſubtile, 
235 When preſe d, or troubl'd by the w 
is comes SENSE. - 


From 


to move, 
eſt Shove: 
This the firſt Stroke receives, 


And then the Impulſe to the V aroun gives, 


Then to the unſeen. M 


IND, then to the Al; 


Thence thro our Limbs tis ſcatter d ev ry where. 
240 The BLoop, with troubled Motion, ſtrikes the Heart, 
And a quick Saxsx runs thro each inward Part: 
Then thro' the Marrow, then thro' ev'ry Bone; 
Whether ir be a ſharp, or pleaſing one: | 
But vi lent Paſſions, as ſtrong Grief, or Fear 
245 Scarce enter far, and make Diſturbance there; 
But ſtrange Convulſions ran our Body o'er, 
And LirER and Sour fly our at ev'ry Pore: 
But oft the Motion on the Surface plays, 
Stops there; and that's the Reaſon that Lirs ſtays; 


Vers 


NOTES. bre Be Ep 


therefore ſome fourth Thing, | 
whatever it be, muſt be added to 

the other three. This fourth 
Thing confiſts of the very ſmal- 
leſt, ſmootheſt, and' moſt ſub- 
tile Atoms; becauſe it is the firſt 

Thing that moves, and by its 

Motion ſtirs up the Vapour, the 

Heat and the Air: and accor- 
ding to its different Motions all 
the Parts of the Body feel either 
Pleaſure or Pain. If this Motion 
be more violent than the Tex- 
ture of the Mind can ſuffer, if 
it penetrates even to the Bones 
and Marrow, the Soul is diſſipa- 
ted, and Death follows: if the 
Motion be leſs vehement, and 
ſtop at the Surface of the Body 

then the Soul remains whole and 
intire: and a Senſe ariſes either 
of Pleaſure or of Pain. This the 
Poet has compriz'd in 21. v. 
Plutarch 4. de Plac. Philoſ. c. 3. 
lays, that Epicurus did not make 
the Nature of the Soul imple, 
but held it to be xetua O& Ti 
o, ch FO? v,, ck ors 
4 ug, e wo wills, c 


w 


rea fu 18S dN ef, ö 5% 
aur cð , ſomething com- 
d of four certain Things, viz. 
of ſomething firy, of ſotmethin 
airy, of. ſomething windy, an 
ofa fourth nameleſs ſomething, 
from which proceeds its Faculty 
of Senſe and Perception. | 


237. To the, Vapour gives] 
Here our Interpreter has com- 
mitted a like Fault with that we 
obſerv'd above, v. 122. What he 
here calls Vapour, he ſhould 
have call'd Heat or Fire. Lu- 
cretius always uſes the Words 
Ventus or Vapour, Wind or 
Vapour indifcriminately, bur 
never either of them to expreſs 
the Heat or the Air of which 
his Soul is compos'd. His Words 
in this Place are, 


Prima cietur enim parvis perſe- 
ca Figuris, Ne 


Inde Calor motus, & venti cœ- 
ca poteſtas | 


Accipit; inde Aer inde omnia 
mobilitantur. | 
F f 250, Next 


N 8 


fignificant Words to expreſs his Qn 


Subject: and to keep up to the 
Dignity of it: He proceeds 
ches That th in theſe 26, v. tea- 
That theſe four Things, 

18 apour or Wind, Alx. 

I Tha ourth Something with- 
out .a Name, are igtirely blen- 
with one another, infomuc 

at the compoſe one moſt ſub- be 
vile Subſtance, which being dif- 
d thro the whole Rody of the 
Animal, is contain'd by, and 
within Body, and is the 
8 its Preſervation. Vet 
ey are not all ſeated in the ſame 


Place: That But of the Body, 
which is pro IEP ne 
Mind, bein peſt and 


moſt Bruni Laps or in * e inmoft 
Receſles of the whole Body, i, 
as it were, the Foundation of the 
whole Soul; but the Wind, the 
Heat, and the Air are fo mingled 
with one another, that they com- 
poſe one Subſtance, 'according to 
different Nature of Animals: 
hus Hear, Savour, and Odour 
are mix'd together in every Ani- 
mal, yet conſtitute but one Body. 
Thus we have the Compoffti- 
on of the Epicurean Soul : but 
how contempribly the * 


I. Some held the 
Heart it ſelf. R 


Brain. Others wauld not 
h NA it a Part of the Ryain, — 


LUCRETIVUS. Book 1II. 
Next, how theſe four are mix d, I would rehearſe, 
N ficly join d; but now my flowing Verſe gs 
The Poorneſs of the Larry Tongue does check! | | 
Vet briefly, and as chat permits, II ” 7 
5 [ confus diy move; no di 8 . 
255 To each allorted, ene i 
Where this divides, from chat, and lies alone ; 
But ea, * join d, ariſe as one. 2 1 
Jo get rally, in ev xy Piece of Mur, 
Our Senſe Rh vers Opovn, Savors, Hrar; 
260 The Fleſh the fame: So Hear, and Arr, and Win 
Make up one Edit ==, 10 and cloſely jene 
1 . 
'N 0 T 4 „ 1 
o. Next 515 Ke]. Here j errid in aini 
the Poet tells us, t that bo is of. a in explain og 5 5 is ſu = 
to undertake 4 difficule Tea Veen manifeſt even from their 
and 22 the Latin Tongue does rent ary rag concernin 
not. ſupply him with proper and ſit. Cicero, Lib. Tuſcul. 


&, reckons up — leſs than 
thirteen, which are as follows. 
Ghats, ae 
the Heart, but that it i 

n the Heart. III. 2 T3 
ban. N. 6 2 Patt of the 


Dain, Ne Se e 
rain. . @c wy” 

the Soul to be 5 00 of 
Blood i in the Heart. VI. 

held it to be a Breath or gearle 
Wind. VII, Zeno taught that it is 


mony. IX. 1 Plata Xeno- 
ber. X. Plato — 


pray 
I» . 2. — 
in the Heart: * — in te in th 
Part of 


XI. ＋r A it was 


RT bue 
N — Nap har dy ae et 4 


an Whzaey a ual and never 
ceaſing Motion. XIII. Democri- 
tus and Epicurus, a Contexture 
of tenuious Atoms. And others 
had {till other Opinions concern- 
ing it. See Book f. v. 141. 

254. They all, &c.7] In my 
* v. he gives che Reaſon, "oy 


} 


Bock III. 


. * 


and whence 


Tho all 


LUCRETIUS. 
With that Quicsx Foxcs, which makes them move: 
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Sr r 
_— 


| This Na runz's deeply hid; this does po 
265 The inmoſt Space, and moſt remote Receſs. 


As in our Linss, 


Berauſe its SzzDs are 
So this fourth NamzLEss 


Sour s remov'd from View, 
thin, and 


ſmall, and few; 
8 within the Sour 


Lies hid, its chiefeſt Part, and rules the Whole. 
270 So likewiſe muſt the n and Arn, and Wins 


Be in convenient Place, an 


Order join'd:. 


by This muſt be uppermoſt, that lower fall, 
To make it ſeem Ons Natuas, fram'd of Arr ; 
Leſt Hx ar and Arn, plac'd ſep'rately, diftract 


275 The Pew'r of Sznsz, and ma 


it ceaſe to act. 


Hear in the Minp is ſhewn, when Passtoxs riſe ; 
When Anczx burns, it ſparkles thro' the Eyes: 
And when the trembling Bop v ſhakes for FEAR, 


And BTO grows cold, we know that Win is there. 


eſe four different Natures con- 
fit, are ſo ſubject to Motion, 
that by Reaſon of their continuaal 


and ceaſeleſs. Agitation, they are 
fo Senfiferous i. e. that confet 


confounded with one another; 
that their ſeparate arid peculiar 
Powers can fiot be diſt 'd 
either in Time or Place. 
262. With chat quick F 
* means the fourth nameleſs 
ing : which Luereritts himſelf 
calls in this Place Anima Ani- 
The Soul of the Soul, be- 
cauſd it gives Motion and Senfe 
to each and every of the Mem- 
bers of the Body ; and for that 
it excels the other three Natures, 
Wind, Heat, and Air, in 
be, and in Quicknets 


270. So likewiſe, &c. ] In thefe 
6, v. he gives the Reaſon, why 
thoſe three Natures, Vapour 
Wind, Air and Heat ought to 
be ſubject to the fourth Mere, 
that has no Name: leſt, ſays he, 


In 


„the _ 6r _- 

evail ſeparacely: 
and by that 5 — eee 
gay; Intirely deftroy the — : 

erefore that fourth Nature 
ought to govern, that it may im- 
part out of it ſelf to the other 
three, the Motions that are call'd 


e. hs. 

276. Heat, &c. ] In theſe 15. v. 
the Poet proves, that even the 
Minds bf 9 1 
com apour or 
Hens ad Air. Grants this; ys 
he, and then it is eaſy * th 
Reaſon for all rheir different 
Tempers: Por why, for Exam» 
ple, 1s a Lion prone to Anger 

Rage ; but becauſe nn cat 
prevails in his Mind? Whetice 
22 the Timidity of Deer, 
t from the Vapours that 72 

ominate in their Souls? 

Ox owes his Quierneſd of Tem- 
per, and Evenneſs of Mind, be- 
ing neither much inclin'd to Fear 
or Anger, to the calm and peace» 
ful Air. For the Eyes of an in- 
rag d Anima * with Heat, 
a... 


220 
280 In thoſe the Pow'r of 


Arx is chiefly ſeenʒ 


Book Ill. 


9 
Whoſe. Heart's untroubled, and their Looks ſerene: 
Thoſe have moſt Hz ar, by Nature moſt inclin d 
To RAGE; ſuch is the Lion's furious Mixp, 
Who, roaring, burſts with gen rous Diſdain, 


283 


Nor can his Breaſt his vi lent Rage contain. 
Moſt Parts of Wix p compoſe the Dzzx's cold Sour; 


From whence a trembling Chill runs thro the Whole. 


The 


aceful Ox contains moſt Parts of Air; 
And is not ſubject to much Rage, or Fear: 
290 A Temper, midſt the Lion, and the Deer. 


j 


So Mrs Minvs differ too; tho* Morar Rurgs 
And Arts can poliſh, and reform our Sours : 
Vet ftill ſome Sxxos remain; they ſtill appear 
Thro all the Masks and Vizards we can wear * 
295 Some ſmall Remainders of the PRIMITIVE Minn, 


Some evil Pass10ns will be left behind: 


1 


Whence ſome are prone to Rax, ſome to DisrRusr; 


Some Fx Axrur are, and 


A thouſand more Varieties they ſneõẽ-W; 


ſome more M1Lp chan Jusr. 


— 


300 Each diff rent Mix has diff rent Mannzas too. 


Whoſe hidden Cauſes I ſhall ne'er e 


Or Names ſufficienr, and 


lain, 
expreſſive fein 


For all thoſe infinite Varieties 


Of Suarxs, whence all theſe diff rent Maxx xs riſe: 
ö 


nay, we only not ſee the 
Sparkles themſelves flaſhing out: 

he Deer tremble and quake for 
Fear; and the drudging Ox is 

rave and quiet. And here, if 
Saflendus will not take it amilſz, 
I will inſert the following Paſ- 
ſage out of Stobæus: 75 f 
ewd us ximow, os dig neepian, 
Td 5 I2epev Y Pouropranty Jtęus- 
Tl \- Twp) ©, Td 3 aan en 
ino N iy d S ο,jũH xd * 
The Wind is the Cauſe of Mo- 
tion, the Air, of Reſt: the Heat, 
of the Warmth that is ſeen in 
the Body: and laſtly, the name 
leſs hing, of the Senſe that is 
within us. e 

291. So Mens, &c. ] In theſe 
18. v. he teaches, at one of 
theſe three Things 89 
in Man likewiſe: For ſome are 


Yer 


4 


prone to Anger, others to Fear: 
while others are mild, ſedate, 
and eafy. And the innumerable 
Variety Tempers proceeds 
from the Variety of the Mix- 
tures that may be made of theſe 
three Things, by Reaſon of the 
different Degrees of each Ingre- 
dient. Yer Philoſophy may 
greatly mend a vicious Nature; 
tho” not ſo much, but that ſome 
Footſteps, I «xias, of innate 
Malice will ſtill remain; which 
nevertheleſs will not hinder any 
Man from living with leſs Con- 
tent and Pleaſure : tho? we ſee, 
that they who have had the 
greateſt Advantages of Learning 
and Education, can not intire- 
ly ſubdue. their natural Paſſions, 
nor put a full Stop to their Car- 
reer. 1 


309. Ri- 
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305 Vet this, methinks, might be affirm'd as true; 
Thoſe Txacrs of Natures are fo weak, fo few, 


Which LxANRNTNG leaves unchas' d; that we, in Spight 


May rival ev'n the Gos in Happineſs. (of theſe, 
is Narvunk thro the Limbs ſpreads ev'ry where, 
310 And Life, and Health preſerves with prov dent Care: 
For they are join'd, and each on each d | 
And the leaſt Separation Death atrends, 
As when from Grains of Manx you. force away 
| The rav'ſhing Smell, their Natures too decay; 


NOTES” 


308. Rival the Gods) Thus 
Poet extals the Power and 
Efficacy of his Philoſophy, imi- 
tating therein the yain-glorious 
Boaſt of Epicurus, Troy 5 ds 
debs ey arbogros and uv + 
tome Jrured 2 arnegros Ov N- 
largo 22 ö 3s 
309. This Nature, &c.]) In 
theſe 12. v. he joins this Soul, 
which is form'd of Heat, Va- 
pour, Air, and the fourth Some- 
thing that wants a Name, to the 
Bod y, and blends them in ſuch 
a manner, that neither the Body 
can remain whole and ſafe with- 
out the Soul, nar the Soul intire 
without the Body. The Epicu- 
reans held, that the Soul is con- 
tain'd in the Body, {Epicurus, 
in Laertius, uſes the Word 
sy e, to wwe and in Em- 
piricus, AJgxexrewy, ro k 
hee and that the Body is ns 
tually held by the Soul, that it 
may not precipitately ruſh to 
Difſolution. For they believ'd 
an Animal to be, as it were, a 
Web in the Loom, that the Body 
is as the Chain, and the Soul the 
Woof; ſo that the Intertexture 
of each with the other compoſes 
the whole Work; but if either 
of them be diflolv'd, the other, 
and therefore both together muſt 
be diflolv'd likewiſe : For Ex- 
ample ; Take a Lump of Frank- 
| Incenſe, and ſeparate the Odour 
from it, and neither the Frank- 


incenſe, nor the Odour will re- 


Yo 3 

This was the Opinion of the 
Epicureans: a Doctrine no leſs 
impious than falſe ; for tho' the 
Soul be the Keeper and Safeguard 
of the Body ; yet the Body 1s not 
likewiſe the Keeper Safe- 
guard of the Soul; nor are they 
interchangeably the Cauſe of 
each others Preſervation. 


Soul * to the Body vital Mo- 


tion, Senſe, and Life: Nor is 
even the Underſtanding it ſelf 
bound to the B by any cor- 
poreal Organ. The Form in- 
deed contains the Body, but is 
not contain d. Therefore his 
Aſſertion is falſe, that the Soul 
is contain'd by the Body, and 
that it can not act without the 
Organs of the Body. But the E- 
picureans were of Opinion, that 
the Soul js contain'd in the Body 
almoſt in the ſame manner as 
Water is in a Veſſel; which 
keeps it in, becauſe it is athicker 
Subſtance: thus they will have 
the Soul to conſiſt of very tenui- 
ous Atoms, but the Body of 
much thicker Principles. This 
is almoſt what Lucretius him- 
ſelf ſays by and by, v. 424. 
For fince the Limbs, that Veſſel 
of the Soul, 3 
Could not contain its Parts, &c. 


311. They He means the 
Soul and Bodx, — 
2 =" > 


main intire : and we ought to 
believe the ſame of the Soul and 


222 x4 
* 


TUR ETIUsS. 
315 So part the Sour, and Lizs, you ALL we 
So cloſe they join, and. common JL. 


Nor can the Sour and Bopr, { 
Perceive or think in their divid 


ife enjoy! - 


* 
n 


State: 


For the firſt Stroke is by the Nerves convey & 


320 And from their 
Beſides: rhe 


gow Motions 445 tal is made. 
vr is not born alo 


ne, 


Nor grows, nor lives, when Minn and Sour are gone: 
For tho' the Warzr, heated o er the Fire, 


May loſe ſome Vapours ; yet remain intire 
325 The LIuns, when Minv and Soul are 


fled, fra 


To the ſame Fate, and dy, and rot with it. 
Nay more: e're tender Ixr AN rs ſee the Light, 
Before they paſs the Conſines of the Night? 


While yet within their 3 Womb they lie; 
330 If theſe two ſeparate, they fail, and die. 8 


(bir'd, 


Whence learn, chat fince the Cavsz of Lirn's com- 
And lies in both, their Natuzzxs too are join d. 
© Farther: who to che Linne all Sans denies, 


. And ſays, the Sour, which thro the Bonr lies, 
"NOTES. 


tho Nature he fpeaks of two 


Verſes before. - 
315. You all deſtroy] That | ed 
* the Soul, the Mind, and the 
: the hei, Animal, 


which 9 Soul 22 can not 
exiſt 2 ated from 
t com 


5 W 

Na- on the — 

321. Beſides, '&4 He: again 
demonſtrates, in theſe 12. v. this 
Adunation of the Soul and Bo- 
2 The Dody, ſays he, is nei- 

our the Soul nor grows with- 

e Soul: and when the Soul 

—_ its Flight, when its Parti- 
cles are wit SE the. vital 
Chain is unlink'd, the Members 
putrify, and at length the Body 
Perifltes, Meanwhile, what be- 
comes of the Soul? It is dif. 
pers'd into empty Air, and Va- 
niſhes away. Since therefore nei- 
ther of them are ſafe and whole, 


without the other, we muſt be- 


| 


the the Peck has 


* 


lieve that cheir Subſtances are 
ow: cloſely combin'd and unit- 


Farther &e.} Hitherto 
— That nei- 
ther the Body can ad 


t Senſe is pro- 
duc'd i in all the Members, by the 
2 2 2 of them 
conjointl 1 
_ v. . es th 

only OF nr 
tion, which we call Senſe; and 

- eals ro 4 0, * 

r Opinion: For et 
— that the B , by 
could not be more ROS of 
that . Senſe than we now are: 
therefore- it muſt be 
that the Body Lon, | 
ſome may object, If the our 
have Senſe, how 3 it not to 
retain that Power ane. Facult of 
Perception, when the 1 ho 


gone our of it! Becauſe that 
Power 


% 
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Is Subject af chat Motion we call Susa, 
m He fighrs againſt che cleareſt Evidence. 
What Need af Arguments, what Need of Words > 
The ſtrongeſt Proof the Thing it ſelf affards: - * 
Vet ev ry Lins wants Szxs8, the Sour once gone, 
340 And loſes much as feeble A comes an... _ 


; ; here he ſays : 
Epicurus, in the 10th Book of | 
Laerking, aſſerts the ſame Do- 
| Grine, in theſe Words: 4 k 
(Anima) dee or raudrlu 


etiam Medici, qui iſta aperta &æ 
A. viæ quaſi 
unt ad oculos, ad auret, na- 
res, a ſede Animi perforatz, For 
ay on 1 ht N 
18 $A _ {note ings Which WE Ice. E12 
h wag eis 3 d ther is 1 any Senſe in the Bo- 
ay; but as not only the Natural 
| ti oc P N reach, but the Phy- 
xixlura Thy Jura, UN kri- ficians tao, who have plainly ſeen 
aj re a them open anc diſpla d abroad 
chere are, as it were, Ways and 


| Paſlages bor'd thro* to the Eyes, 
1. That E es, &c. Now . 
5 there were ſome 2 held rn nenn 


Ua che Seat of the Soul: Lucretius 
that the whole compound Body, thetefore, in theſe 14. v. * 


two Arguments to evince the 
Weaknels of this Opinion : For 
if the Eyes, ſays he, were meerly 
Doors, how come they to feel 
any Violence and Pain from 
2 * and n ? 
Beſides, pluck out thoſe Eye 
thoſe meer Doors, as you ca 
them, the Soul ought then ta 
rceive D Objects much 
8 becauſe the Proſſ 
would then be more free and un- 


interrupted NT 
N 355. And 


it ſelf, and alone forms that 
. d Afiftance or 


the Natute of Doors, that being 


Objects: among whom was E- 
picharmus, whoſe Saying, er 
02%, Th & x et, the Mind ſees, 
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For Doors unclos d, no Harm, no Danger know, 


350 Whatever Body tis chat paſſes/rhro'. 
Were the Exxs Doors, thro! which the 


Sour did look, 


View'd all around, and her fair Proſpe&trook,” 
Our Sreur would ſtronger, quicker, better prove, 
If, th' Exxs pluek d bur, we all the Baxs remove. 
355 And no to ſolve theſe Doubts, muſt not be brought, 
As learn d DM, rs s School has taught, 


That Sour and Ltuss are equal, oer the 
To ev'ry Liu an equal Part of Sour. 
For firſt, the Sxkos of Souls are leſs 


Wh f 
* 
o 1 N 5 
1 
than thoſe, 


260 Which all the Bons groſſer Parts compoſes 


Neither in Number, nor in Bulk ſo 


Breat, 


And oer the Limbs in diſtant Spaces ſet: 
Fo that as few, and little, as ſuffice 
For that weak Motion, whence our Szxsxs' riſe ; 


365 So few, iſo little, we muſt all confeſs. . 
Thoſe diffrent Spaces which thoſe SEEDS 
For often falling Dust we ſcarce perceive : 


Nor Dew by Night, nor what the SerDens weave; 


» } 
When oer 


| our Limbs the ſubtile Cxains are ſpread, 
370 Or the decaying Wxs falls o'er our Head: 


. (theſe ; 


Nor PLuMzs, nor Cnarr, nor ſuch light Things as 
Nor the ſoft Motion of the wand'ring EL RAS | 
So thar a ſtrong Impreſſion muſt' be made, 


And the quick Stroke to many Parts convey d, 3 : 


Before 


8 NOTES. " 


333 · And now, &c.] Lucreti- 
us "44 before aſſerted, that the 
Soul is extreamly ſmall in Bulk, 
and that its whole Subſtance, if 
it were aſſembled apart into one; 
might be contain'd in a very lit- 
tle Space: and he now, in theſe 
28. v. declares os ſame 2 at 

e, in O ion to Demo- 
— who Aa, That as many 
Parts as there are of the Body, 
ſo many Parts too of the Soul 
are contain'd in them, that is to 
ſay, in each, one; and conſe- 
quently, that the Soul has.as ma- 
ny Parts as the on: But were 
- this true, we ſhould feel every 
Thing that rouch'd any Part of 

ody. For when any Parti- 
cle of the Body, atid the Part 
of the Soul that is join'd to 


it, come to be mov'd, why 
ſhould not Senſe ariſe from that 
Motion ? But there are many 
Things, as he proves by ſeveral 


Examples, which we do not 


ceive when they touch us: T 
refore are miſtaken, who join 
a Part of the Soul to every Part 
of the Body. 4 4 
- 356. Democritus] A Philo- 
op „ born at Abdera in 
Thrace, about 300 Years before 
J. C. He learnt Aſtronomy of 
the Chaldeans, and. Geometry 
of the Perfians: At length he 
went to Athens, and gave all he 
had to the Republick, reſerying 
to himſelf o 2 little Garden, 
where he might freely meditate 


on the Works of Nature. This 
is that Philoſopher, who is ſaid 
to 


LU CX 


ſtrike, and parr 


Meet, 
Be pleas d with the firſt Obj 


E TITUS. 


375 Before the Lixrrs Bonis of the Sun 
Can feel, and thro' choſe diſtant Spaces roul, | 


ain, and thus perceive ; 


Stroke, or grieve, 


The Mind's the chiefeſt Part of all the WNOLE ; 
380 L1rx more depends on that, chan on the Sour : 


Wherr chat departs, no Sou can 
Bur ſervilely attends, and flies away, 
ires, and vaniſhes inthe ſame Brea 
leaves the Limss in the cold Han 


Ant 


longer ſtay ; 


ch, 1 
ds of Dxark. 


385 But he ſtill lives, whoſe Mio remains alone; 
 Ahho' his Limbs lopt off, the Sour is gone. 
So ler ingenious Trxanrs Malice ſtrive, 
Of many Limbs, tho? nor of all, deprive ; 
And fo divide the Sour, the Man will live. 


590 Thus leave the Poi ſound, but cur the Warts, 
We ftill enjoy che noble Pow'r of Stent: 


NOTES. 
— Ball, the Mind; the Soul, th 
reſt af the Orb: Wound the 


to have laugh'd at the Vicifſi- 
tudes of Forrune,and at the vain 
Anxieties and Follies of Men: 
from whence he was ſirnam'd Ge- 
lafinus, See more of him below, 
V. log. and Book IV. V. 335. 
379. The Mind's, &c.] Lu- 
cretius, v. 134. of this Book has 
ſeated the Mind; in which the 
Reaſon, and the Faculty of Senſe 
refide, in the Heart ; but he has 
diffus'd the Soul,in which the lo- 
comotive Faculty is plac'd, thro” 
the whole Body. Now in theſe 
19. v. he makes that Mind the 
chief Inſtrument in the Prefer- 


ded and hack'd to ſuch a 
that they had no manner of Uſe 
of them, and even when m 
o 
yet liv'd a great while in that 
.maim'd Condition. 
dius-relates, that at this Day, 


Bur 


Ball, and Blindneſs inevitably 


follows : Wound any other Part 
of the E 


the Power of Sight 
will nevertheleſs remain. 
89. The Man will live] The 


Gladiators at Rome, when al- 


moſt all their Limbs were woun- 
ree, 


f them were intirely cur off, 
And Nar- 


vation of Life. And N . 88 — hes Robbers 
. * 1 fi © i I ww Oo are cut 
others think, this is not abſurd, 8 5 the Navel, and 


nor diſſonant to the Epicurean 
Philoſophy. The Mind, v. 270. 
which for the moſt Part confiſts 
of that fourth nameleſs Some- 
thing of Epicurus, which alone 
beſtows the Faculty of Senſe, is 
join'd to the Animal in fuch a 
manner, that it is the Foundati- 
on of the whole Frame, Soul 
and all together. But withdraw 
the Foundation, and all the Su- 
perſtructure muſt of . noe 


tumble down. The Mind 
y pro- 
be compar'd to the the; 


the Soul, \continues he, ma 


then thrown on a Heap of un- 
fllak'd Lime, live for ſeveral 
Hours, talk to the Standers by, 
and anſwer them 


ſtions. 
390. Pupil) The Cryſtalline 
Part of the Eye: which a vitre- 


ous Humour follows inwardly ; 
and outwardly an aqueous. Ir is 
commonly call'd the Light or 
Sight of the Eye. The vitreous 


umour is contain'd in a Tuni- 


cle or little Skin, which the 
Greeks therefore call &puqiCaz« 
ges, Turrounding, 


Gg 35% An 
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But that once hurt, tho' all the Parts around | 
Be leſt intire, and firm, and free from Wound, 
The Pow'r decays ; and an eternal Night, 
395 And frightful Darkneſs all o'erſpreads the Sight; 
Darkneſs, where er the wounded Eye-Balls roul : 
And like theſe two, in this, are Mind and Sour. 
And now, my lovely Your, to ler thee know, 
That SouLs and Minvps are Born, and Mortar too; 


400 Il write ſuch Verſe, as ſhall ap 
By curious Labour wrought, 


ro be 
worthy TREE: 


Do You take both expreſs d by either Name, 
Both Words in this Diſpute expreſs rhe ſame. ' 


So that, for Inſtance, when the Sou, You find 
405 Prov'd Mortar, think I likewiſe mean the Min : 
Since both do make but one, two Na runxs join d. 


; 


Firſt then, ſince I have prov'd the Sour conſiſts 
Of ſmaller Parts than Water, Smoke, or Miſts; 
Becauſe than all theſe three more apt to move, 

410 And take Impreſſion from a weaker Shove ; _ 


For by the Images of Smoke and Streams, 2 
And thinneſt Miſts, tis mov'd, as when in Dreams 


— 


NOTES. 


358. And now, 6c.) Being 
- now going to prove, that the 
Soul is mortal, he promiſes, in 
. theſe 9. v. that he will ſpare no 
Labour in this Diſputation ; but 
* becauſe he has diſtinguiſh'd, as 
the Stoicks likewife do, between 
the Soul and the Mind, left his 
Memmius ſhould not rightly 
comprehend the Force of his Rea- 
ſons, he gives Notice, that all 
his Arguments are bent with e- 
qual Strength againſt the Mind 
and Soul like wiſe; both of which 
compoſe but one Subſtance. 

407. Firſt then, &c.] In theſe 
21. v. he brings his Iſt Argu- 
ment, to prove the Mortality of 
the Soul, under which Name he 
comprehends the Mind alſo,from 
the Subrileneſs and Tenuity of 
it, which he has before demon- 
ſtrated, and now confirms again. 
For the Soul, ſays he, is a corpo- 
real Something, more ſubtile, 
more apt to move, and more 


ſubject to Diſſolution, not only 


than Water, but even than Miſt 
or Smoke : fince'it is ſtir d and 
moy'd by Things more thin and 
ſubtile than either Smoke or 
Miſt, to wit, by the ver Ins. 
ges of thoſe Things, which often 
move the Soul in our Dreams: 
and there fore it muſt of Neceſſi- 
ty be more eaſily diſſipated than 
ey. And it is in vain for any 
one to object, that when it is 
diſſolv'd from the Body, ir re- 
mains intire in the Air; for how 
can the ſubtile Air preſerve that 
ſafe, which often exhales thro' 
the Pores of a thick Body. 
410, A weaker Shove] Becauſe 
the Soul is mov'd by the very 
Images of Water, Miſt, and 
Smoke, when the Mind thinks of 
thoſe Things in Sleep. And the 
Images of all Things whatever 
are more tenuious than the 
Things themſelves 
411. Images) For. Epicurus 
held, That Nothing can be ſeen, 
nay, not ſo much as thought 


Book III. 


From fanſy d Altars ſmoky Clouds ariſc 

And in dark Rouls are ſcatter d rhro* the Skies; 
415 Thoſe Thoughts are rais'd by ſubtile Images. 

And fince you ſee, that when the VxSeRL's broke, 
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i 


= 


The Warn runs away: fince the thin SMoxs, - 
By ev'ry Tempeſt ſcatt red thro the Air, N 
Confus dly mixes with ir, and does periſh there; 


420 Conclude the thin Contexture of the Minn, 
An eaſier Prey to ev'ry rougher Wind, 05 
With Eaſe diſſolv d when from the Body 
Tis toſs d in Air, all naked, and alone. 


: 


For ſince the Lins, that Ves8xs of the Sour; 
425 Could not contain irs Pax rs, and keep it Work, 
When bruis'd, or drain d of Blood; how then can Arr, 


A Bopr, than our Fleſh and Blood more rare. 
NO TES. | 


upon, or even dreamt of, but by 
the Means of Images: as we 
learn from Cicero, 1. de Finibus. 
420. Conclude, &c.] This 
Concluſion is falſe as indeed is 
this whole Argument, to prove 
the Corporeality, and conſequent- 
ly the Mortality of the Soul: and 
it is anſwer d in one Word, That 
the Soul is 4 Spirit. Beſides; 
Tho' the Mind, When the Body is 
aſleep, does think of Smoke, Wa- 
ter, Miſt, or other Things of 
the like Sort, it is not ſhe that 
receives the Images of thoſe 
Things, but the Fanſy, which is 
an interiour. Faculty of the Soul: 
and theſe Images being thus ad- 
itted into the Fanſy, the 
Mind makes Uſe of them, to 
know the 1 whoſe Ima- 
es they are. Add to this, that 
e Mind knows other Things. 
whoſe Images are neither re- 
ceiv'd within her ſelf, nor in the 


Fanſy neither. hus it is no 
Proof that the Soul is Corporeal, 


becauſe the Mind makes Uſe of 
corporeal Images, to come at the 
Knowledge of Things. And 
therefore the Poet adds, with- 
gut Reaſon, that when the Soul 
is gone out of the Body, it can 
not ſubſiſt in Safety from the 


very Air, which. is morg rare. 


Beſides ; 


than the Body, by which alone 
the Soul could be contain'd : For 
the Soul is a Spirit, and wants 
not Air to preſerve and keep it 
ſelf alive. p 
424. Veſſel of the Soul] As if, 
becauſe the Water runs our, 
when the Veſſel, that contains it, 
is broken; the Soul were con- 
tain'd in the Body in ſuch a man- 
ner, that when this is deſtroy'd 
that too muſt diſſolve, and va- 
niſh into Air. But certainly 
Lucretius ſtabs himſelf with his 
own Weapon: For if the Soul 
be diſſolv'd, when the Body is 
broken to Pieces, as the Water 
runs out of. a broken Veſlzl ; 
then the more the Body is ob- 
ſtructed and clos d up, the faſter 
the Soul will be detain'd and 

kept in it, as a well-clos'd Veſſe 
holds the Water more ſafely than 
one that is leaky ; yet, tho'in a 
violent Death the Bod be. not 
broken, nay, tho” in Men that 
are hang'd it be in ſome Meaſure 
clos'd and ſtopt up, the Soul ne- 
vertheleſs flies out of it with 
reater Eaſe, than when the Bo- 
y is cut to Pieces Limb by 
Limb, It is indeed à Veſſel, bug 
made of Earth, and the Squl is 
contain'd in it, but progcedg 
from Heaven: and when Death 
| Gg 2 comes, 


8 
f 


k 


Infirm, and 


LUCRETIUS. 
Beſides ; tis plain that Souls are Bonn, 
And all by Acx decay, as BopIESs do: 


5 o To prove this Truth; in Infants, Mis appear 
43 and tender as their Bovite are: | 


ichen, j 


In Man, the Mrxy is ſtrong; when Acs _ 
And the quick Vitzour of each Member hi 


The Mr ups Pow'rs tov decreaſe; and waſte 


35 And grave atid-rev'rend Folly rakes the Place. 
3155 likely then the Sour and Miu muſt die; 


Like Smoke in Air, its ſcatter d Aroms 
Since all thefe Proofs have ſhewn, theſe 


ee 


*Tis. with the Bopy born, grows ſtrong, and old. 


440 


Farther 2 as vi lent Pains, 
Torment the Limbs; and all the Boy 


and — * 


NOTES. ; 


both of them return to 
cm ace from whence they 
came: the Body is commirted 
to the Earth, and the Soul Teeks 
Her native Heaven. Let Lucre- 
tius then make the moſt of 
weak Argument. 
428. Beides, &c. ] In theſe 12. v. 
is contain'd his IId ANN 
1 the Immortality of 


Soul. Whatever, fays . 28 45 


nerated, grows up 


5 I: For Ghlidren are no 
eſs infirm in Mind, than weak 
In Body : 'as they grow up, und] 
the Strengeh of rhejr Body increa- 
they Krengthen m_Judg- 
ment likewiſe; But in Old A Ba 
both Mind and Body decay, 
dodder alike, | 
ys Argument is confuted by 
tins. lib. 7. de Div. Prem. 
1 12. where he argues to this ur- 
25 This Reafon, ſays he, holds 
Wees as to the Son thoi 


eed 

be true inaſmuch as it relates 
2 the Body: which, becanfe'it 
is made of a pant ding Efement, 
is corruptible: 


Soul, becauſe * is deriv'd from {pi 


a celeſtial Subtiliry, neither dies, 


nor is corruptible ; on the con- 


'F ary, it is an erernal Spirit, that | © 
educes its Origin from the Spi- 


[ever 


rit of GOD. Therefore "iis 
common Axiom, QUICQUID 
NATUM EST Tn 
NECESSE EST; 
born, muſt of Nece 
$ {hold 
porn Pink th 1 
ten with the t it pro- 
ceeds ON 80 i pro 
the | does. Age 224 ga any Thing pit, 
or takt an 12 
Stren h of the he oes We 
increaſe e 
ns not thro” 1 
„ Soul it ſelf, but A the 
Deficiency of the e Organs of the 
» Ariſtotle too” argues to 
Hogs Effect, 1. de Anim. 


3 Farther, &ec Theſe 
16. v. contain nis Id Argu- 
ment. When the Body is ſtez d 
with a Fit of Sicknefs, the Mind 
is poſſeſs d with rief, Feat, &c. 
Bar in that Diſeaſe che Body is 
waſted; and © key dee that 
the Mind waſtes' with Soxto 
the Mind ts fornttimes vid. 
eas it ſelf: for the Mind of a 
Lunarick raves, and the Mind 

a Lethargick Perfon is ſtu- 
— Since Therefore the Vio- 
ence of Diſeaſe and Pain pe- 
err into the e 


ht to believe that CES 
liemortal, Panxtius, in . 
uſcu . 


\ 


So Gurney and Trovate Min and Sour ſurprize : 
Tis likely therefore, that the Sour. roo dies 
Sometimes; when vi'lenr Favzns'vex the Brain, 
445 The Mind grows mad, and raves with equal Pain. 
Sometimes, when dull and death-like LxTwancy, - 
And laſting Sleep firs heavy on the Eye, a7 
The Sour is lull d: the Man nor knows, nor hears 
His Friends kind Voice, nor ſees their falling Tears; 
450 While they with pious Care about him we 
Gon ſtrive ro-rouſe him from his DzaTz of Suze. 
Since then the Lis DisRASH affects the Mrxp, 
That muſt be Mex rA roo: for ſtill we find, 
By thouſand Inftances, DrsxAsEs wait 
455 On Dxarx, as the ſad Meſſengers of Fate. 


NOTES. ; 


Taſcul, r, uſes the ſame Argu- The taneful March of vital Mo- 
ment, which Cicero likewiſe | tion =_ 2 ba 
thore confutes in theſe Words : | Stiffneſt did into all the Sinews 
Sunt hec ignorantis,” eum de «-] | climb, ers 
ternitate animorum dicantur, de] And a ſhort Death crept cold 
mente dici, que omni 'turbido | thro” ev'ry Limb. 
motu ſemper vacatz non de par: f if cg Sag: es 
tibus iis, in quibus egritudines, | 433. That muſt, Sc.] La- 
ire, libidineſque verſentur; quas | Rantins, de divin. Prem: 1. 7. 
is, contra quem hec dicuntur, Ie. 12. ſhews the Weakneſs of this 
ſemoxas à mente & diſeluſas pu- Conclufion in theſe Words: 
tat, &ce. : | Quia anima juncta eſt cum cor- | 
446, Lethargy] This Diſeaſe, | pore, fi virtute careat corpus, 
Celſus. I. 3. £. 20. calls a ſtupid e ejus ægreſcet: imbecil- 
Heavineſs, and an almoſt irrefi- | litas de ſocietate fragilitatis re- 
ſeible Neceſſity of Sleep, with an | dundat ad mentem. Becauſe the 
Alienation of Mind. Hence they | Soul is united with the 4 
derive it from the Greek Word | the Body want Strength or 
nds . becauſe chat Health, the Soul will ficken wi 
iſeale is attended with a Por- the Contagion of the _ 1 
falneſs of all ' Thi deca - Wealcneſs redounds to the Mind 
Ron'd by the Brains g op- from its Fellowſhip with Frailey, 
tefs'd with too great à Quanti-] Thus the Mind is ſaid to be fick 
ty of Pituitous Matter. or in Pain, only by Way of Me- 
NY _ | raphor; for it is the Defect of 
Oldham defcribes it thus the Body only, that makes the 
| 1 Mind ceaſe to or 
A Sleep, dull as the laft—— | cauſes it to operate amiſs. Thus 
On all the Magazines of Life did] too Ariftorle, de Anim. I. 1. c. 4. 
fieze, | teaches, that Hate, Love, An- 
No tore the Blood its circling ger, r, Grief, and all the o- 
Courſe did run; | r Paffions, as we call them of 
Rur in the Veins, like Ificles, it [the Mind, are not indeed De- 
No re ch cl ef e i tody on 
more the Heart, now void of [derftanding, but of the Body in 
guick ning Hear, - TIwhich it der: For the dies 


1 


Kang 
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Bieſides; when 


And the brisk Heart's diffus d thro*ev'ry Vein; 


T I US. 
Winz's quick Force has pierc'd the 


(Brain, 


Why do the Members all grow dull, and weak? 


The Tongue not with its uſual Swiftneſs ſpekk? 


* 


460 The Eye- Balls ſwim? the Legs not firm, and ſtrait; 
But bend beneath the Bodies nat'ral Weight? 
Unmanly Quarrels, Noiſe, and Sobs deface 

The Powers of Reaſon, and uſurp their Place ? 
How could this be, did not the precious Juiox 


465 Aﬀect the Mi xv it ſelf, and ſpoil its Uſe > 
Now Things, that can be thus diſturb'd, 
From uſual Actions, by ſuch Lets as theſe, _ ©: 

Would die, ſuppoſe the Force, or Strokes increaſe, 

Ottimes with. vi lent Frrs a ParIENT falls, 

470 fs if with Thunder ſtruck; and foams and * 3 


* 


\ 
NOTES. 


ſtanding is ſomething char is 
more divine and free from all 
Ne therefore, as the 
23 antius argues very 
well; cum diſſociata fuerit a 
corpore, vigebit ipſa per ſe; 
nec ulla jam fragilitatis conditi- 
one tentabitur, quia indumen- 
tum fragile projecit. Loco citat. 
4356. Befides.&c.) Theſe 13. v. 
contain his IVth Argument, in 
which he produces a drunken 
Man, bawling and raving with- 
out Senſe or Reaſon, confound- 
ing Heaven and Earth together, 
and neither his Hands, his Feer. 
his Eyes, his Ears, nor even his 
Mind itſelf, capable of perform- 
ing their proper Offices. Now 
what can be the Cauſe of all this, 
ſays he, but the brisk and impetu- 
ous Spirits of the Wine, which ha- 
* themſelves thro the 
whole Body, affect, diſturb, and 
diſtract the Mind? And cer- 
tainly whatever can be diſorder'd 
to this Degree by a ſlender Force. 
may be deſtroy'd by a more vio- 


lent. 

.. 462. Sobs] Singulws, 
Word Lucretius 5 — 
nifies not only a Sobbing, but a 
Vexing , which we commonly call 
the Hiccough, a frequent Effect 


of poo much Prinking. 


the 
8. 


that ceaſe 8 


* 


alks 


6 
46. Aﬀect the Mind, See] 
This too is falſe : for the Mir 

is not affected by the r of 
the Wine: but the Brain and the 
Fanſy, which the Fumes of the 
Wine render cloudy. and con- 
fus'd ; and this is the Reaſon that 
the Mind can not perceive and 
act with the ſame Clearneſs as 
before. It is not therefore any 
Fault or Defect of the Mind, but 
of the Organs of the Body. In 
like manner, the Weakneſs and 
Heavineſs of the Members, that 
attend Drunkenneſs, can not be 
2 to the Mind, but to the 
Body, which being weaken'd by 


the Strength of the Wine, is be- 


come incapable of being guided 
and goyern'd by the Soul, Thug 
the Sun is not ſaid to have con- 
tracted a Blemiſh, becauſe he 
ſhines not into a Room whoſe 
Windows are clos'd up: Nor is 
the Hand grown weak, becauſe ig 
throws not the Duſt of a poun- 
ded Stone ſo far as it did the 
Stone, while it was yet whole 
and unbroken. a * 
469. Oftimes, & cc. ] His Drun- 
kard having made his Exit, the 
Poet, in theſe 21. v. for his Vth 
Argument, brings in a Man ſiez d 


with an Epileptick Fit, and pra- 
ſtrate on the Ground 2 2 horrid 


§pectatle, 
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Talks madly, ſnhakes, moves here and there, breathes 
Extends, and tires his Limbs with antick Sport; (ſnort; 
Becauſe the Venom, ſcatter d o er the Whole, 
Makes ſuch ſtrange Stirs, and Motions thro the Soul; 
475 As boiſt rous STorMs, which o'er th Ocean rave, 
| _ raiſe _ ira e the N Wave ; a 
e groans, becauſe; when pain d, the Szzps of Vorcz 
Break forch in a cohfus'd SITES Noiſe: 


He's mad, becauſe the Parts of Sour, and Minp 
480 Are by the rs 0 Violence disjoin d. 
| toſs d: but when the Gauſes ceaſe, 
The black malignant Humours, and Diſeaſe, | 
In ſome convenient Veſſel lurk in Peace; 
_ His Weakneſs wears, and he forgets his Pain: 
485 His Strength, his Life, his Senſe return again. 


Difturb'd, an 


$ 


8 + 
4 
* 


- 
* 
* 8 
. 
- 


Now fince Dis x Ass can this Sour divide, 
While ſtrengthen d by, and to the Mamazxs ty'd; 
Who can believe, this tender Subſtance, Minp, 


N 


90 


oT ES. . 


Spectacle, which none are willing 
to behold, However the Ele- 
pow and Livelineſs with which 

ucretius deſcribes this Image; 
malte us regard it not without 
ſome Pleaſure: for he extends 
the Wretch in ſo moving a man- 
ner, and ſo ſtrongly paints his 
Strugglings and his other Moti- 
ons, that even tho? we ſhould be 
diſpleas'd at his ill-plac'd Wit, 
we can not but forgive the Ar- 
tiſt: Being ſiez d with the Fit, 
he raves and talks wildly: but 
that Raving, ſays the Poet, is a 
Mark of the Difſolution of the 
Subſtance of the Mind, at leaſt 
of the Perturbation. of it: And 
he who can believe, that what 
may be diſlipated within the Bo- 
dy it ſelf, can remain intire-in 


the open Air, [For,when the Soul | and 


is freed from the Body, it can be 


no where elſe] may with as much 
Reaſon pretend, that Water will 
ſtay in a Veſſel full of Holes, 


and leak out of one that is ſound, 


Wen from the Bop loos'd, can brave the Wind ? 
And fince our Mins as well as Bopizs feel 
The Pow'rs of Mzvrciwes that change or heal, 


They 


This Argument, being but a 
Confirmation of the laſt, re- 
uires no other Solution, than 
that has had already : Nor indeed 
does that Strength of Diſeaſe di- 
ſturb the Mind, but diſtorts the 
Body in all its Members: And 
7et the Soul is then ſaid to ſuf- 
r, becauſe it does not act after 
its uſual Manner. Thus, how 
skilful ſoever be the Player on 
a Harp, yet if the Strings of his 
Inſtrument be out of Tune, h. 
can make them utter no other 
than diſcordant and unharmo- 
nious Sounds. | 
490. And fince,&c.] The VIth 
Argument is in theſe 16. v. to 
this Effect. We ſee that this 
mad and raving Mind may, b 
the Help of Phy ſick, be recover d, 
reſtor'd to its former State: 
and thus there is ſome Ch 
made in the Mind. Therefore 
either ſome new Parts are added; 
or ſome are taken away, or elf 


the Particles of the A 11 


— N. 
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i . - They muſt be Monrax: For to change the Sour, 
dae orchaage the Order ofthe Whole,” * 
: | Take off fome old, or add ſome Parts anew s: 
495 Now what's InmmonTar, common Senſe has told, 
Ou gain not one new Part, nor loſe one old 
For wharſvever ſuffers CANON,  unties __ 
I Unten, Is not what it Was 5 but Dias; 
: £ Therefore the Min, or by Diſeaſes grievd, 
300 Or by the Pow'r of Medicines reliev'd, | 
. Shews her ſelf Monrar : Such plain Evidence; 
| Drawn from the ſtrongeſt Reaſon, ſureſt Senſe, 
Does all their ſpecious Sophiſtry oppoſe, #7 
And either Way confutes, and overthrows. 
505 Beſides: Experience ſhews that Patients dy 
Buy Piece-meal; thro* the Toes, then Legs, then Thigh 
Hoo ——— — z then throꝰ the reſt it moves, 
| ow Degrees ; this one Inſtance proves (ſpread; 
. _ Thar the Sour Morrar is; ſince Dx Arn does flowly 
510 And ſome Parts are Arivz at once, and ſome at once 
8 are Dzavr. | Þ 
But if you think the Sovx, by Fate oppreſt, 
Can to one Lins retire, and leave the reſt, 
Thar Parr, where ſo much Sour. has Reſidence, 


A greater muſt enjoy, and quicker 8x: | 

* N | | : 

| | | NOTES. 15 5 © bg Bur 
plac'd in another Order: For] perſorme her Functions as before. 
All is made either by 50%. Befides,8&c.JTheVTIIth Ar- 
Addition, Detraction, or Trani-gument is included in theſe 19. v. 


tion of the Particles: But e- Men often dy Limb by Limb, 


whoſe Parts the Poſition and Or. "egy fn moſt 


7 
2 
1 
4 
4 
: 
4 
: 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 


prov'd, .or 
again, it either way confeſſes its ſof the dying | 
own Mortality. | more inward Parts of the Body,; 


8 e br Madneſs of the Mind enjoy a more lively and brisker 
.cur*'d by Hellebore, or other gente; Has the Soul Se 

Sz 

ale 


Care of granting that: for 
what decays and an 


. 
W K _ wwea cc.  _ 


"the Brain; which dei 
a irs former Healch, the Mind 


* 


- 
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515 Bur fince none ſuch 
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tis plain iriflies _ - 


By Piece-meal thro the Air, and therefore dies. 


But grant what's falſe; the Sour can backward 
And huddled up, within one MMR lie; 


Yer this infers the SourL's 


$520 For what's the Diff rence, if by lateſt Breath, 


MorTALITY. 


* 


5 


Expel'd, or huddled up, tis cruſn d to Death ? 
While from the LI ns the Senses ſteal away, 
And by Degrees the Pow'ns of Liz decay. | 
And fince the Sour is Paxr, and fince ir lies 
525 Fixt in one certain Place, as Ears, or Eyes; 
So, ev'n as thoſe, when from the Body gone, 


Perceive not, nor endure, 


8 # 
i * 


5 &< 4 
25 Ks , 


by being thus contracted and 
huddled up, is as much mortal, 
as that which flies diſpers'd, and 
is torn to Pieces in the Air. 

16. And therefore dies] The 
Falſchood of this Concluſion 
may be evinc'd even from the 
Doctrine af Lucrerius himſelf : 
For v. 137. of this Book, he fix- 
es the Sear of the Mind in the 
Heart: but the Soul, becauſe he 
beliey'd it c 1, he has dif- 
fus'd thro' the whole Body, and 

et not disjoin'dit from the Mind. 
herefore it may by Degrees 
tract ir ſelf from the — 
Parts of the Body to the Heart, 
where the Mind, to which it is 
join d, has its Reſidence. But there 
is another Anſwer to this Argu- 
ment: For fince the Soul is In- 
corporeal, it is diffus d whole 
thro' all the Body, and whole in 
every Part of the Body : So that 
when any Part of the Body dies, 
or is cut off, the Soul does not 
therefore die, nor is it therefore 
cut of; but remains ſafe 
whole in the other ſound and 
whole Parts of the Body : nor 
does it go out. of the Body, till 
the Body be diſſolv'd by Death. 
Thus, for Example, the intenti- 
onal Species, as they call it, is 
whole in all the Place, and whole 
in each Part of the Place: 


Fo 
Inſtance; In whatever Place 2 the other 


con- | and 


| bony periſh ſoon ; EY 


in whatever Part of a Place, you 
ſet a Mirrour, or fix your Eye; 
there the whole Image will every 
where be found. Thus too, ſay 
the Romaniſts, the Body of our 
Lord J. C. is whole under the 
whole Species of the Bread, and 
whole under every Part of the 
Bread, in the bleſſed Sacrament 
of the Euchariſt, 

$24. And fince, &c.) Theſe 
8, v. contain the VIIIch Argu- 
ment. The Mind is a Part of 
Man, as is prov'd above, v. 93. 
has a certain Place allor- 
ted for itz as there is for the 
Noſe, the Eyes, &c. Bur pluck 
out the Eyes, and cut off the 
Noftrils, and neither will thoſe 
prone Colours, nor theſe ſmell 

dours. Therefore we muſt ac- 
knowledge the ſame of the ſepa- 
rated Soul ; ſince it is no leſs 
join'd to the Body, than the other 
Parts of it. 

In Anſwer to this Argument 
we ſay, That the Soul is indeed 
a Part of Man, but not ſuch a 
Part as the Feet, the Eyes, the 
Arms, &c. for it is only an eſ- 
ſential Part, as they call it, and 
is the Principle of Life to its 
own ſelf : but the other Parts of 
Man derive their vital Motions, 
and their Senſes from the Soul. 
Therefore it is not ſtr that 


Parts, when are 
H h di 


* 


' 


% IT ene. 


* 


The Mixp can't live. divided from the Wnor z, 
The Limss ; which ſeem the Veſſel of the Sovr, 
530 Or ſomewhar, if you pleaſe, more nearly join d; 
Becauſe theſe two the cloſeſt Ties do bind. 
Laſtly ; both Sou and Bopr join d perceive, 
Exert their nat ral Pow'rs, endure, and live: 
Nor can the Sour, without the LI uus, diſpenſe 
335 Her Vir AT Pow'ns; nor LiMss, without the Sobr, 


SB 


have SENSE. 


I 


When torn from off her Seat; ſo Soul and Mixp 


For. as the Eye grows Rif, and dark, and blind, ; 8 | 
Loſe all their Pow'rs, when from the L1wss disjoin'd. 


NOT 


disjoin'd from the whole Man, 
have no Senſe remaining in them, 
fince - they are ſeparated from 
their Principle of vital Senſe. 
Lacantius gives this Argument 
another Anſwer. The Soul, 
ſays he, is not a Part of the Bo- 
dy, but in the Body: In like 
manner, as what is contain'd in a 
Veſſel, is not Part of the Veſſel; 
no more than the Goods in a 
Houſe are Part of the Houſe : So 
neither is the Soul, becauſe the 
Body is, as it were, the Veſſel 
and Receptacle of the Soul, 
therefore à Part of the Body. A- 
nima non eſt pars corporis, ſed 
in corpore eſt: Sicut id, quod 
vaſe continetur, vaſis pars non 
eſt; nec ea, quæ in domo ſunt, 
partes domus efle dicuntur : ita 
non anima pars eſt corporis, quia 
corpusvelvas anime eſt, vel recep- 
taculum. Dedivin. pram. c. 12. 
529. The Veſſel of the Soul.] 
So Cicero Tuſcul. 1. Noſce ani - 
mum tuum, nam Corpus qui- 
dem eſt quaſi vas, aut aliquod 
animi receptaculum. Know thy 
Mind. for the Body is indeed as 
a Veſſel, or certain Receptacle 
of the Mind, . Thus Xenocrates 
in Antioch, calls the Body vy%5 
ce, the Tabernacle of the 
Soul: In Cratyl. vr; oFun, 
the Sepulchre of the Soul. 
332. Laſtly, &c.] The IXth 
Argument is in theſe 23. v. to 


Becauſe 
„„ | 


this purpoſe. While the Body and 


Soul are join'd together, the Ani- 

mal lives, and is fenfible : * 

the Soul is gone, the Body is inſen- 

fible, and ſo too is the Soul, when 

ſeparated from the Body. The 
md is as the Eye of the Body, 

and who expects to ſee with an 


Eye that is torn out ? Beſides, 


were not the Atoms of the Soul 
contain'd in theVeins and Nerves, 
they could not be affected b 
thoſe Motions, that are the Cauſe 
of Senſe : For all thoſe Motions 
require a certain $ and fixt 
and definite Bounds. But if you 
retend that the Soul, after its 
iſſolution from the Body, can 
be contain'd or held in 44 the 
Air, you may as well, at the ſame 
time, affirm likewiſe, that the 
Air is an Animal, which ſeems 
moſt abſurd, and moſt falſe. 
Epicurus writes thus to Herodo- 


tus. Ke Au TH avoptirs v cas 


» \ 
e e ene 
Jer Ne r, aUTAS A ura tueis, 
Js An ws Tr &3" alen 
2A, Ul "Bs. r 
X&xTY 1), Ou 78 Stor Te your 
T0 cνν,uαiανναν. jan ey TT 
usf. TOUS ëzitoi rare 
XP peevoy, oT ay Te grey gorræ, : 
eP/e:c00)0 it rot ura. I, E olg 
Wy & £X4 TAUTAS TAS N]ÜZlg. 
536. For as, &c.] This Com- 
Pariſon is not juſt. For tho' the 


Soul be the Principle of Life = 


Book III. 


D A * 


nr eee 


* 
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Becauſe tis ſpread o'er all, and there preſerves 
540 Her Life, by vital Union with the Nerves. 

Nor could the little Sz zps of Soul commence 

Thoſe ſhorr Vibrations, that are fit for Szwss, 

Were the Space great; which, ftridtly all inclos d, 


They well perf 


545 And to the wide inconſtant Air expos | 
becauſe the Arx and Mrnp 
ou and Limss, be join'd . 


Could ne er enjoy; 
Can never, as the 8 


orm: bur from the Body loos'd, 


d, 


For could the thin Inconſtant Alx controul, 

And keep in Order too the fleeting Sour, 
550 And Sus thoſe Motions too of ' SEgNsz maintain, 
Which now Sun does thro' ey ry Nerve and. Vein, 
And all our Limbs; then we might juſtly call 


The Ark a Bop, and zen ANIMAL. 
na 


Thus then the Sour, al 
$53 W 


from the Bopr loos d, her Cov'ring gone, 
. Muſt dy, both Soul and Min, for both are one. 


ked and alone, 


| Beſides; fince when the Mind and Sour are fled, 
The Carcass ſtinks, and rots as ſoon as dead; 
How: can ſt thou doubt, but that, the Union broke, 


560 The ſcatter d Sour. flies thro the Limbs, like Smoke: 
And therefore muſt the Boprss Fabrick fall, = Y 


* 


Becauſe the Sour, that did preſerve the Arr, 
Upheld, and ſtrengrhen'd it, is now no more, 


Bur fled thro ev'ry Paſſage, ev ry Pore, 


Which 


r | | 


the Body ; yet the Body is not ſo 
to the Soul. Ix is not therefore 
to be wonder d at, that the Body 

rceives nothing without the 

ul. Bur who can doubt but 
that the Soul has the Power of 
Perception without the Bod ly, 
finceir is the Principle of all Senſe. 

553." The Air an Animal] 
This Inference is too abſurd : 
for what Neceſſity is there, that 
the Air, into which the Soul flies 
at its Separation from the Body, 
ſhould become an Animal? Has 
it any of the Organs or Diſpoſiti- 
ons that are proper for vital 
Senſe? The Soul, after it is ſe- 
parated from the Body, always 
retains its innate Propenfity, to 
animate the Body again at the 


Reſprrettjon, be 


557. Beſides, &c.] In theſe 
10. v. is included the Xth Argu- 
ment, When the Soul, which is 
ſeated in the inmoſt Parts of the 
Body, as being the Foundation of 
the whole Animal, is fled away, 
the ruinous Body putrifies, and 
moulders into But : Now 
whence can eed this total 
Deſtruction of the Body, except 
becauſe the Soul, that propt it 
up, and held all the Members to- 
gether, has forſaken them, and 
is fled away through all the Pores 
and Iſſues of the Body? And 
the Soul tos, being thus divided 
into ſo many minute Parts, at 
her going out of the Animal, 
ſeems to be prepar'd and got rea- 
dy for hex cotal Dilſipation, 


Rh 383. Which 


CR 
1 
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370 


380 Much leſs, as long as Ti 


"A 2 


_ «65, Which ſhews, c.] This 
Inference which the Poer T 
m this Argument, is alt 
ther a 1 + As if the 8801 
erxhal'd thro' the Pores and Paſ- 
ſages of the Body, as the Smoke 
of” Frankincenſe does thro* the 
Holes of a Cenſer. The Soul is 


fore goes unhurt and whole our 
of the whole Body, as welt as out 
of each Pore and Paſſage of it. 
And the Bodies Corruption 
when the Soul is gone out of. it. 
argues not any Diviſibility of 
the Soul; but proceeds from the 
Want of that vital Agitation, 
which the Body has from the 


only. 
$67. Nay more, &cc. ] Theſe 14. v. 
contain. the Xlth Argument, 
bs ag is to thy) For 1 In 
what we commonly call a Swoon, 
the Strength and Powers of the 
Mind and Soul are ſhaken to 
ſuch a Degree, that were the 
Cauſe but a little more violen 
the Soul it ſelf would be diſſolv'd. 
Since then the Mind can be thus 
diſorder'd, even while the Body 


and protects it; who can 


Which ſhews the Sour, as all her Pow'rs 

Her Parts diffolv'd, flies ſcatter d all away. 

; Nay more: whilſt in theſe Livss, as Dzatu 

— Hum PAR rs are all diffoly'd, before Suz's gone. 

Nay, while Sux 's yet alive, ſome Strokes prevail, 

And ſhake the Sour ; her Pow'rs begin to fail; 

The Members tremble, and the Face looks pale, 

As if twere real Death. This happens when we ſwoon; 

Ev'n then the Mind and Soul are almoſt 

The Ties of Union almoſt all undone: | 

575 For then the Minv's affaulred, and would bow 

- To Fate, if ſhaken by a ſtronger Blow, - 
Then who can think, that from the Members 

d ro th' Air, all naked, and alone, 

Ir can, bur one ſhort Mo 


Beſides ; what Patient e er 
Forſake the dying Members, afo and whole? 0 


. 
believe that ſo ſubtile a Sub- 


| 
: 


wholly incorporeal, and there-| 


rits, which the Soul makes 


Book III. | 


(on, 
comes 


c 


ane 3 
* 1 
3 
a ” * 


gone, 
* 
9 


r, be ſecure; _ | 
, as endleſs Years, endure 2 


rceiv'd the Sour , _ 


# 


— 


ſtance, when it comes to be 
turn'd out from its Place of Shel- 
ter, can reſiſt and hold good a- 
gn the reſtleſs Violence of the 
[ihds and other hor that 
de continually affaulting 


„ N 
Thus Lucretius: But we know 


very well, that this Deliquium 
animi, as the Latins call it, this 


Fainting of the Mind, does not 
in the argue the Mortality 


of the Soul; but only a Defici- 


ency, or Failure in the O | 
8 the . —. to w ich 
rgans, when they are thus ob- 
Rd hs vital and. animalSp: 
Liſe 
of, as. Helps to the Preſervation 
of Life, can not be tranſmitted, 
591. Beſides; &cc.] In theſe, 
10. v. the Poet brings his XIIth 
Argument; and to leave no Stone 
unturn'd, he a to the dy- 
ing, and asks, Which of them 


t. fever pcrceiv'd his Soul meg up 
his 


from the extreameſt Parts 


Body, and then go out whole at 


his Mouth ? Or whether they do 
not rather perceive it dying » 


5 


* 


rere se av 


Or that by flow degrees Ir ſeems to riſe, 
EFirſt thro the Throat, then higher Jaws ; then flies: > 
385 But ev ry Senſe in' ts proper Organ dies. | | 
And were the Sour immortal, would the Mrxy -— 
Complain of Dearh ; and nor rejoice to find 8 
Her ſelf let looſe, and leave this Clay behind ? 


2 NOTES. | 
each Part, = every Sepſh Joe. bn tione aut nondum poteſt, aut 


its proper O Nor is it to] jam non poteſt. Et enim non 
be — ed, fays he, but that the us 2 diſſolvatur, intelligit 
dying are conſcious of the Diffo- | ſe diflolutum iri. Quid, quod 
lution of their Souls; otherwiſe | videmus pleroſque morientium 
why do they complain? They | non diffolvi conquerentes, ſed e- 
ſhould rather rejoice to lay down | nim ſe, & proſiciſci, & ambula- 
the Burden of the Body, as Ire teſtantes; idque aur geſtu 
Snake is to caſt off her Slo or | fignificant, aut; fi adhuc unt, 
as a Stag, to drop his erous & voce progunciant. Unde 
and overgrown Antlars. porn non diffolutionem fieri, ſed 

383. In its proper Organ. JI ſeparationem, qua declarar ani- 
Neither Lucretius, nor any Man | mam permanere. Indeed I ne- 
elſe, ever experienc'd the Truth | ver ſaw any Man, who complain'd 
of what he here advances: For | that he was diſſolv'd in Death : 
what dying Perſon ever told the But Lucretius perhaps had ſeen 
Standers-by, that he | perceiv'd | ſome Epicurean philoſophizing, 
what his Soul was doing, which | even when he was dying, and rea- 
way it was going, or how it went | fc of his diffolution at his 
out of his Body, from which part | laſt Gaſp. How can it be kno 
of it it firſt retir'd, &c, For. his | whether a Man perceives his Soul 
ſaying that it goes out through | to dy, or to be freed from the | | 
the Jaws is only a vulgar way of | Body, fince the Tongue is ſpeech- J 
ſpeaking. And fince the Soul is | leſs in the Moment of Death ? | : 
Moly Spirirual, it may, as we | For ſo long as a Man perceives | 
ſaid before, go out whole thro' and ſpeaks, he is not diffolv'd : 
the whole Body, or at any Part | When he is difloly'd, he can then 
of it. E 8 neither perceive nor ſpeak: 
386. And were, &c. ] This | Therefore either he cannot yer 
part of the Argument is wretch- | bemoan his diffolution, or now 
edly weak indeed: and Lactanti- | he can no longer bemoan it, For 
us I. 2. de Divin. Pram. cap. 13. how can he know he is diflolv'd 
has fully anſwer'd it in theſe | before he is diſſolv'd. Beſides, 
Words: Equidem nunquam vi- f we ſee many dying Perſon nge 
di qui quereretur ſe morte difſol- | complaining of their intire di 
vi: Sed Lucrerius fortafſe Epi- | lutjon, but affirming that they 
cureum aliquem viderat, etiam | are going, that they are depar- 
dum moritur, Philoſophantem, ac ting, that the Soul is going out 
de ſua diſſolutione in extremo of the Body: and this they figni- 
19 N d iſſerentem. Quomodo f fy by Signs and Geſtures ; or, if 
ciri poteſt utrum diſſolvi ſe ſen- | they are able, they pronounce it 
tiat, an corpore liberari, cum in| with their Tongue, Whence it ap- 
exitu lingua muteſcat * Nam] pears there is no Diſſolution, but 
dum ſentit, & loqui poteſt, non-| a Separation of the Soul from the 
dum 8 : Ubi _ wy which 1 po * 
tus eſt, nec ſentire jam, nec lo- ermanenc Soul. 
qui poteſt: Ita quart de diſſolu- a 0 

5 £37 A 


As 


2 Evcrenrus. 


4 Aud wh 
T ch Head, or Hands? 
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389. As Snakes, c. ] Ter- 
tull de Pall. Theophylact. in 


Matth. Ariſtot. Hiſt. t 


Nr. I. e. 7. & Plin. Bb. 8. 
c. 27. ia 


Qualis ubi in lucer 
mala amina us, * : 
Frigida ſub terri tumidum quem 
bruma tegebar a 
Nunc poſitis novus exuviis, niti- 
duſque juventa | 
Lubrica convolvit ſublato pecto- 


te 
; 1 20 ſolem, & linguis mi- 
cat ore triſulcis. n. 2. v. 471. 


So ſhines, renew'd in Youth, the 
_ creſted Snake, 
Who flept the Winter in a thor- 


ny Brake . 5 
And caſting off his Slough, when 
Spring returns, ; 
_ Now looks aloft, and with new 
Glory burns : 
Reſtor'd with Maes Herbs, 
his ardent Sides NE 
Reflect the Sun; and rais'd on 
Spires, he rides 
High o'er the Graſs, he hiſſing 
rouls along, : 
And brandiſhes of Fits his forky 
Tongue. Dryd. 


390. Deer their Horns. J Pliny 
in the phy Frag of var wg 
Hiſtory, chap. 32. g o 
Deer, ys: ö ha- 
bent, ſolique animalium wed 
bus annis ſtato veris tempore -a- 
mittunt: The Males have Horns, 

d are the only Animals, that 


* 


loſe them every year at a certain | 


coluber, | 


. Book III. 
As Snaxus, whene er the circling Year returns, 


joice to caſt their Skins: or Deer their Horns. 
is not the Sour produc'd in any Part, 


Why only in the Heart? 
Bot 


ler deferibing the Head of « 
Stag, takes Notice of the ſame 
bo we ſome antique. Heroe's 

r | 


Len 


ength _ 
and | Learn - fog Lance's Weight and 
theſe | As the e vaſt Beams expreſs the 
Beaſt 


Whoſe ſhady | i | 
. y Brows alive they 


O fertile Head, which ey'ry Year 
Cond ſuch a Crop of Wonder 


Which, might it never have been 

Each Years Growthadded to the 

Theſe lofty Branches had ſup- 

The Earth's bold Son's prodigi- 
ous Pride : | 


Heav'n with theſe Engines had 
been ſcal'd, p 


When Mountains heap'd on 


Mountains fail” d. | 


* 1 
591. And why, Sec.] Theſe g. v. 
contaig his XIIIth Argument. 
He has already ſaid that the Mind 
is ſeated in the Heart: And now 
he concludes from rhence, that it 
is confin'd to the Heart in ſuch a 
manner, that it cannot exiſt elſe- 
where. He who looks for Souls 


in the Air, may as reaſonably ex- 


pect to find Flames in Water 
and Ice jn Fire: For all natural 
Things have certain and fixt 
Places to be born and live in. 

But this Argument is falſe ; 
for Birds, for Example are 
hatch'd in a Neſt, and yet live 
out of the Neſt: A Nut is pro- 
duc'd upon a Tree, and a grain 


of Corn in the Ear, and yet they 


are kept in Granaries. Then why 


©. wk. as ww © 


bay 4 
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Bur that each Being bas its proper Seat; 
And there begins; there grows mature, 


239 


and great: 


-595 Thus Flames ner riſe from Waves, nor Cold from 


Heat. 


And if the Souz's immortal ; if Sas lives 


Divided from rhe Body ; if 


ives; 


Sun muſt enjoy five Senſes ſtill: for who 

Can fanſy how the Soul. can live below, 

(oo Unleſs tis thus endow'd ? Thus Painters pleaſe, 
And Poets too, to draw their Souls with theſe, 
Bur as without the Sour, nor Eye, nor Ear, 
Nor either Hand can touch, or ſee, or hear; 


So neither can this Sour, this Mixp 
605 Without theſe Hans, theſe Exxs, 


rceive (Lrvx. 
ele Eaxs; nor 


Beſides: our VITAL SNS is ſpread o'er all; 


The whole Compoſure makes one Animal: 
| NOT Bo $.w 


created in a certain part of the 
Body, be able to live our of it. 
But as Lactantius lib. 7. de div. 
Pram. c. 12. argues admirably 
well, the Poet contradicts his own 
Doctrine: For Book 2. v. 964. 
he ſays, e 


—— Each part returns, when 
Bodies die; 
What came from Earth to 
S =P what 9 _ Sky 
t down cends 
and mounts on high. 1 8 


which ought not to have been ſaid 
by him, who now aſſerts, That 
the Soul dies with the Body: But 
ta us the very Words of Lactan- 
tius, Veritate victus eſt, & im- 
prudenti ratio vera ſurrepfit; he 
is convicted by a Truth, which 
happen'd to flip from him un- 
awares. 
- $96. And if, &c. ] In theſe 
10. v. the Poet brings his XIVth 
Argument. If you 1magin, ſays 
he, the ſeparated Soul to be im- 
mortal, you muſt believe it ſen- 
ſible too; and conſequently en- 
dow'd with five Senſes: but from 
whence can theſe Senſes ariſe, 
lince the Organs of the Senſes, the 


_ Eyes, the Noſtrils, the Hands, 


p So 


the Tongue, the Ears, are all 


1 op in the abandon'd Bo- . 
y xt 


The Anſwer to this Argument 
is, that the Senſes that are aſcrib'd 
to che Soul at Death: as Hearing, 
Seeing, &c, are not properly 
call'd Senſes 3 but it is the very 


| Power and Faculty of Perception 


and Underſtanding, which is 
call'd the Senfes in each diſtin 
and different Sort, and which of 
it ſelf, for inſtance, diſcerns Co- 
lours no leſs than the Eye, Hears 
Sounds no leſs than the Ear, &c. 
600. Thus Painters, &c. ] He 
derides the Fables of the Anti- 
ents cqncerning the Souls of Men, 
which, as they feign'd, went into 
Hell after Death, where they en- 
joy'd all their Senſes, as when they 
were alive. | 

606,607. Befides,&c.JHis XVth 
Argument takes i: 4 elſe 34. v. 
The Soul, ſays he, being diffus'd 
thro' the whole Body, muſt of 
neceſſity be divided, if the Body 
be cut in two by a violent and 
ſuddain ftroke : for Example ; 
If a Limb of a Soldier be cur off 
by an arm'd Chariot, the Mo- 
tion of the diſſected Part is a 
Proof that the Soul is divided 
likewiſe, This the Poet * 
a * 


7 


'F 
in 


g * 
4 hr 
— 
AJ * 
- 


240. 
So that if ſuddain, vi lent 
This Wnorx, and caſt the Pak rs on either Side; 
610 The Sour and Mixp too ſuffer the fame Fate, 
- And PaxT remains in this, and Paxr in that, 
Now what can be divided, what can lie, 
And waſte in ſeveral Parrs, can likewife die. 


to Soul its pro 
a 3 no Man in is IS ſes will 


feſs d, That the fi 


Faith teaches, that the Soul of 
Man is incorpore 


1 in the ampu- 


living 


- . wit Told As to the Inference 


So Crantrorts arm'd on ev 


615 When in, bring 
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Strokes divide 


Side, to wound, 
wo al — 


NOTES. 


g . at deſcribes ; 3 and 
- brings 7 econd Inſtance in 

e Parts of a t chopt to 
pom and 42 it muſt 

granted, either that there are 
ſeveral Souls in the ſame Ani- 
mal, that is to ſay, in a Man or 
a Se , and that the Keenneſs 
of t Weapon, even tho” 
the hw be given at random, di- 
vides the Members of the Ani- 
mal fo few agg mary that it ION 


allow ; or elſe it muſt be con- 
le Soul, 
which i is diffus'd thro” the whole | 
Body of the Animal, is cut into 
many many er and conſequently i is 


To this A ent we anſwer, 
That beſides that the Chriſtian 


al ; that if the 
Mind. have choſen to itſelf its 

uliar Seat in the Heart, as 

cretius pretends 1 it ix can 
never be divided,unleſs the Heart 
be cut to pieces: but this we 
know to be falſe. Then as to 


tated Limbs of Soldiers, it is not 
the Soul that remains in the 
and cauſes that Palpitation; but 
certain warm Spirits, that by 
Kirring up and down in the yet 
erves and Muſcles, move 
the mangled and chopt off Limbs; | 
nor do A forſake them, till 
d umn'd 


he draws from Serpents, we an- 
ſwer, that their rejected Parts 


Animal is corpotea and mortal 


25 The whole compoſure,] 
That is to ſay, — 10h 
whole Animal, or in every part 
of the Animal : For where the 
Faculties of the Soul there 
the Soul is likewiſe : r can 


Foundation and Cauſe of them 
is not : bur the Soul is the Foun- 
dation of them. And this is what 
made Ariſtotle ſay, — — — 
Eyes were in the 

would ſee. 


cretius calls them falciferos Cur- 
tus, Scythe-bearing Chariots, al- 
inding to the arm'd Chariots 
which the Antients made uſe of 
in their Armies,and which Xeno- 
Phon, in Book 6. of the Inſtitu- 
tion of Cyrus, deſcribey in theſe 
woos Hexe nes val eon & uon 
* ge Te IK ves ie, ws 
5 pad ies ele. Hoi Te 
laneg te, Flor 5d N . 
Terre To nia, 7 3 J es 
re mo 2001s d 5 

wopyor, Kur Eugen © 8 
rar of MIXES Tor dn, ws 
4 wr) mod) ot imo, 

Tor Tigpeer * Tos 5 ard xus ige 
ve wd ann, re oH37, 


 wggouduxs 3 N 8 D- fa mara oid vptes os 
4 i wens rde Abra aver 5 
ider Tor Wos, % ana Adr 

d Axon eie r MT, ws 
ISM eig Tos Wwarlizs Tols 
d e. He took care, ſays he, 


have _ becauſe the Soul o 


to have warlike Chari 


ots made 
Wi 


Book Ur. 


thoſe Faculties exiſt, where the 


614. So Chariqrs, Sec,] Lu- 


res wm mnug mouAA LEG LL. 


ok e 
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And yet the wounded Man, ſo quick's the Blow, 
Is ſcarce diſturb'd ; ſcaree ſeems to feel, or know 
His Wound: and now but half a Body grown, 
Still haſtes to fight, ſtill eagerly goes on; 

620 Nor miſſes he his Arm, dragg'd o'er the Field, 

And by the Chariots torn, much leſs his Shield ; 
Others, that loſe their Hands, that climb the Wall, 
Reach on, or feel; and wonder at their Fall: 

Others, their Legs lopt off, attempt to riſe, - 

625 While the poor Foor lies trembling by, and dies: 

And when the Head's chopr off, rhe Eyes and Face 

Still keep their nat ral, till their vital Grace; 

The Look is vivid ſtill, nor ſeems like dead, 

Till every Particle of Soul is fled. ._- 


630 So likewiſe chop a ven mous Sxxrxxxr's Train, 


You'll ſee each fingle Part is vex d with Pain; 


NO 


with ſtrong Wheels, that 
the might not be eafily broken, 
— large Axle- trees, that they 
might not be apt to overthrow. 
The Coachman's Seat or Box 
was made like a Tower, of ſtrong 
Timber, and Elboy i, that 
they might govern the Horſes as 
they ſare in their Seats. The 
Charioteers were arm'd from 
Head to Foot; To the Axle- 
trees on both fides of the Wheels 
he faſten'd Scythes of Iron, two 
cubits in length, and others be- 
neath the Axle, turniag down- 
wards towards the Ground : as 
if he meant to drive over and 
trample down his Enemies with 
this ſort of Chariots. And Ve- 
getius de re Milit. I. 3, c. 24. ſays, 
Quadrigas falcatas in bello Rex 
Antiochus & Mithridates habu- 
erunt, quæ ut primò magnum in- 
tulere terrorem, ita poſtmodum 
fuere deriſui. King Antiochus 
and Mithridartes, in their Wars, 
made uſe of Chariots drawn by 
four Horſes, and arm'd with 
Hooks or- Bills : which at firſt 
were very dreadful in an Army, 


T ES. | 
Chariot, than any of the Hea- 


thens can give us; 1 Sam. 13. 


and Cowley David. 4. deſcribes 
them thus. f 


Here, with worſe Noiſe, three 
thouſand Chariots paſs 

With Plates of Iron bound, or 
louder Braſs, 

About it Forks, Axes,and Scythes 
and Spears : | | 

Whole azines of Death each 
Chariot bears : bb 

Where it breaks in, there a 

3 it mows, 1 
nd with lopt imbs 
the Field — > 

Alike the Valiant, and the Cow- 

* die; 1 ; 
either can refiſt, nor can 
theſe fly. 7 


- 630. So _ ey 8 &. what 
ucretius here ſays of Serpents, 
and which all Men know to be 
true, Iwill add what many have 
experimented of Vipers : the 
Head of which Animal will live 
a conhderable time after it is cut 
off; if you prick it in ghe Mouth, 


but at length were laugh'd at. 
Lucretius mentions them agai 
Book 5. v. 1392. But we have 
better Authority for this ſort o 


ic will catch faſt hold of the In- 

ſtrument that wounds it: and if 

you flea the reſt of the Body, and 

take out the a and then 
1 


throw 


— . Book III. 


Each turns, each bleeds, and ſprinkles all the Ground 
Wich poys nous Gore, each wriggles at the Wound: 
What then? Has ev'ry Parr its proper Soul ? 

635 This were to place a Thouſand in one WrorE. 
Thus then the Sour, by the ſame fatal Blow, 
That chopt the poys nous Tail, is cut in two: 
Fherefore tis Mort AL, ſubject unto Fate, 
Becauſe diviſible as well as that. | 

649 Farther : were SourLs immortal, ne'er began, 


But crepr into the Limbs to make up Man, 


Why 


NOTES. 


throw it into the Water, it has 


been obſerv'd to live for an hour 
after, and even to move with Vi- 


our. 
5 634. Has ev'ry Part its proper 
Soul ?] I anſwer, it has: For as 
Ariſtotle ſays, the more ignoble 
Animals have indiſtin& and un- 
ſeparated Organs, after the 
manner of Plants: Wherefore 


that 3 which is analogical to 


the Heart, is extended through- 
out the whole Body. Hence it 
is, that the reſcinded Parts live, 
becanſe each enjoys its proper 


Fountain of Life. 


640. Farther, &c. ] Theſe 9. v. 
contain the XVIth Argument. If, 
ſays he, the Soul be immortal: if, 
as Pythagoras and Plato believ'd, 


- Ir exiſted intire before the Body 


was perfected, why does no Man, 
Pythagoras only excepted, re- 
member the Life he led before ? 
And if the Soul, by going into 
the Body, loſe all Remembrance 
of Things paſt; why ſhould not 
a Thing that is vitiated to ſuch a 
Degree, be ſubject to farther 
Corruption, and to Death? 
This Argument proves No- 
2 ainſt the Immortality of 
the ow” but rather condemns 
the Metempſychoſis of Pythago- 
ras: For neither do we Chriſti- 
ans pretend that the Soul pre-ex- 
iſts before it is infus'd into the 
Body : but believe that it 1s crea- 
ted by the Almighty, at the time 
that it is inſinuated into the Bo- 
dy. Souls therefore are not from 


all Eternity; but created eter- 
nal, and in Time. But Pytha- 
goras held, that Souls are eternal, 
and that they paſs from Body to 
Body, as well of Man as of Beaſt. 
Now this Doctrine of the Tranſ- 
at, rig of Souls was originally 
an Egyptian Doctrine, as Hero- 
dotus and Diodorus Siculus both 
affirm: but if lying Philoſtra- 
rus may be believ d, the Egypti- 
ans had it from the Bramins. It 
is 8 by all, that Pythagoras 
firſ 4 it into Greece, 
where he had a Mind to be 
thought the firſt Authour of it. 
To make the People believe him 
and give Credit to his Doctrine, 
he told them an impudent Lye; 
That his Soul had been in Eu- 
phorbus at the Time of the Tro- 
an War; and that in the fir 
undred Years between that and 
his Birth, his Soul had gone 
through ſeveral other Bodies, be- 
fore it came into his: He fac'd 
them down by a ſingular Gift of 
remembring all the Stages, thro' 
which his Soul had paſs'd in its 
Travels, O mirum, ſays La- 
ctantius, & fingularem Pytha- 
goræ memoriam! O miſeram 
oblivionem noſtram omnium, 
qui neſciamus, quid ante fueri- 
mus! ſed fortaſſe vel errore ali- 
uo, vel gratia ſit effectum, ut 
ille ſolus Lethæum gurgitem non 
attigerit, nec oblivionis aquam 
guſtaverit. But let us hear Py- 
thagoras tell his Tale. Firſt, 
when Euphorbus was kill'd by 
| Menelaus, 


Book III. 


Why can not they remember what was done 
In former Times > Why all their Mem ry gone? 
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A 
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Now 


NOTES, 


Menelaus, which was in the 
Year before J. C. 1185. then his 
Soul, as he ſaid, came into - 
thalides, the Son of Mercury. 
After his Death it came into 
Hermotimus; then into one 
Pyrrhus, a Fiſherman of Delos ; 
and at laſt into Pythagoras. 
This is the way that Porphyrius 
. 201, tells the Story. But the 
holiaſt on the Electra of So- 
hocles ſays, that Pythagoras 
imſelf us'd to ſay, that his Soul 
was in Æthalides before it came 
into Euphorbus : and this is con- 
firm'd by Diogenes Laertius lib. 8. 
who cites Heraclides for it, and 
he liv'd near the Time of Pytha- 
ores : and likewiſe by the Scho- 
iaſt on Apoll. Argonaut. 1. who 
reports it from Pherecydes, an 
intimate Friend of Pythagoras. 
They tell their Story with Par- 
ticulars well worth knowing, if 
they were true : as that Pytha- 
oras came by this wonderful 
| by the Favour of Mer- 
cury, whole office it was to carry 
Souls into Hades, and who gave 
the Soul of his own Son Arha- 
lides, in its way thither, the Pri- 
viledge not to taſte of the Wa- 
ters of-Lethe, the drinking of 
which makes Souls forget their 
former Eſtate and Being, and 
whatever elſe has paſs'd in this 
World. And thus it is plain, 
how, as Pythagoras was wont to 
ſay, Euphorbus remember'd that 
his Soul had dwelt formerly in 
the Body of Xthalides ; Hermo- 
timus, that his had been in both 
thoſe : the Fiſherman, that his 
had inhabited thoſe three Bodies; 
and Pythagoras, that his had 
been in them all. They tell us 


farther, how it came to paſs, that | ped 


in fix hundred Years, that Soul 
of his was only in the two Bo- 
dies of Hermotimus and the Fi- 
Herman ; for, as Diogenes Laert. 


lib. 8. affirms, Pythagoras him- 
ſelf us'd likewiſe to ſay, thar 
Mercury gave the Soul of his Son 
AÆthalides leave to reſt ſome 
times in Hades, and at other 
times to travel unbody'd above- 
ground; and that even the Soul, 
which was in him, had, after the 
Fiſherman's Death, reſted 207. 
Years, before it enter'd into his 
Body, Burt whether theſe Parti- 
culars be true or not, the Do- 
ctrine of the Tranſmigration of 
Souls is ſufficiently prov'd, if the 
Soul of Pythagoras had at any 
time formerly been in the Body 
of Euphorbus. And Porphyrius 
p. 191. and his Scholar Jambli- 
chus cap. 18. both tell us, that 
Pythagoras himſelf affirm'd it, 
nay, that he prov'd it to be true 
3 Diſpute. But theſe Phi- 
loſophers wiſely took Care to 
conceal that Part of their Ware 

which would have diſgrac'd all 
the reſt. It was the Egyptian 
Doctrine, That Souls paſs'd out 
of Men into Beaſts, Fiſh, and 
Birds, And this too Heraclides 
in Laertius affirms, that Pytha- 
goras us'd to ſay of himſelf and 
that he remember'd not only 
what Men, but what Animals, 
nay, what Plants his Soul had 
paſs'd through. And, what was 
a greater Gift, even than that 
which 3 beſtow'd on .- 
thalides, Pythagoras took upon 
him to tell many others, how, 
and where their Souls had liv'd, 
before they came into their Bo- 
dies. Particularly, one, who 
was beating a Dog. he deſir'd to 
forbear, becauſe, in the yelping 
of that Cur, he heard a Friend's 
Soul ſpeak to him. So too Em- 
ocles, who liy'd in the next 


Age after Pythagoras, and was, 
for a while, the Oracle of his 
Sect, declar'd of himſelf, that he 


had been firſt a Boy, thep a 
112 


Gil, 
then 


ILTis almoſt dead; and ſure can dy at laſt. 
Therefore the former Sour muſt needs be 


PU CRETIDUS, 


Book III. 
No if the Mixp's frail Po rs fo far can waſte, 
655 As to forget thoſe num'rous Actions paſt, ; 


5 


dead; ; 


And thar, which now informs us, newly made. 
Bur when the Bopy 's made, when we begin 
430 To view the Light, if then the Sour creprin, 
How is it likely it ſhould ſeem ro grow, 


Increaſe, and flouriſh, as the Members do? 


No: 


NOTES. 


then a Bird, then a Fiſh, Apol- 
Jonius was if we may give Cre- 
dit to Philoſtrarus, had the ſame 
Impudence : for that Writer 
tells us, that he own'd his Soul to 
have been formerly in the Maſter 
of a Ship: He ſhew'd one young 
Man, Who had in him the Soul 
of Palamedes; another that of 
Telephus; who were both kill'd 
in the Time of the Trojan War: 
and in a tame Lion, .that was 
carry'd about for a Sight, he 
ſaid there was the Soul of Ama- 
fis, King of Egypt. How could 
ſuch Fictions come into Mens 
Heads ? There is more than idle 
Fanſy in them; and they plainly 
diſcover a pernicious Deſign of 
the Devil, to confound the two 
Doctrines of the Immortality of 
the Soul, and of the Reſurrection 
of the Body: For if theſe Ficti- 
ons were true, there would be no 
Difference between the Soul of a 
Man, and the Soul of a Brute, or 
that of a Plant; and at the Re- 
ſurrection there would be more 
Bodies than Souls to animate 
them. To tell what Tricks 
Pythagoras us'd, to impoſe on 
Men the Belief of this .no 
leſs abſurd than impious Do- 
ctrine, would make this Digreſ- 
ſion too tedious : Therefore I 
will only add, that Cicero 1. 
Tuſcul. obſerves, that Plate too, 
who taught that the univerſal 
Ideas of Things are from all E- 
ternity and Eternal, held, if not a 
perfect Remembrance, a Remini- 


Tcency at leaſt of the Actions that 


s'd in the Life that preceded 
Bad Infuſion of the Soul into the 
Body. And againſt theſe Do- 
ctrines of theſe two Philoſophers 
Lucretius chiefly directs this Ar- 
gument, and ſome of the fbllow- 
ing. 

649. But when, &c.] The 
XVIIch Argumentgin theſe 16. v. 
is to this Purpoſe. If the Soul 
were infus'd into a perfect Body, 
it ought to have been done in 
ſuch a Manner, that it might be 
in that Body, like a Bird ina 
Cage; not as it now is, when it 
ſeems to grow, and be ſo much 
of a Piece with it, that it can not 
be ſafe and whole out of it, and 
thus betrays it ſelf to have had a 
8 to be liable to 


have an 

If this Argument be brought 
only againſt the Pythagoreans, 
we not concern our ſelves 
about it: but if it be level'd a- 
gainſt us, who aſſert, That im- 


mortal Souls are infus'd into our 


Bodies the Moment they are cre- 
ated, it is already anſwered in 
our Note upon the IId Argu- 
ment, v. 428. To which we add 
beſides, that the Soul is infus'd 
into the Body, not as an aſſiſt ing 
Form, as they call it, ſuch as is 
the Pilot in a Ship, and the 
Coachman in a Chariot; but as 
an informing Form, and as the 
Principle of vital Motion. But 
its Departure from the 3 to 
which it is ſo cloſely and inly 
join'd, without any Divifion 
of its Parts, but whole and free 


from 


Book III. 
No: Su would live confin'd to her cloſe Cage, 
With Pow'rs, as great in Infancy, as Age: 
655 Again then and again, rhe Sovr is born and dies. 
For let's ſuppoſe it fram'd wirhour ; what Ties 
Could knit this Sour fo cloſe? How could this MIND, 


As Senſe aſſures, with ew 


For now tis knit to ev ry 
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LrMsy be twin'd p 
erve, and Vei 


660 To ev'ry Bone, that evu the Teeth feel Pain: 
As when with ſuddain Chop they grind a Stone; 
Or when cold Water thrills the heated Bone. 
Since then tis join'd ſo cloſe, how can this Sour, 
Loos d from LI xs, Bonxs, and Nxxvxs, fly off ſecure 


and whole? 
665 Bur now ſuppoſe 


the Mix was fram'd before, 


And then infus'd : Grant this, I'll ask no more: 
This proves tis Mox rl too: for while the Sour 
Inſinuates her Subſtance o'er the Wnorx, | 
Its Pax rs muſt be diſſolvd; the nat'ral Tie 

670 Of Union loos d: Therefore rhe Sour. can * 
As Mxars, diffus d thro' all the Members, 1 
Their former Nature, diffrent Things compoſe: 
So Minvs, tho' fafe and whole they firſt begin 


To enter, are diſſol Vd in entring in, 


Becauſe 


NOT E.S. 


from all Stain and Blemiſh of, 
Corruption, is a Privilege due 
to its Spirituality. For whate- 
ver is ſpiritual, can not be diſ- 
join'd nor divided, | 
665, But now, &c.] Theſe 
T5. v. include the XVIIIth Argu- 
ment. Let us grant, ſays the 
Poet, that the Soul is, as they 
will have it, firſt form'd, and in- 
d afterwards : yet it muſt of 
Neceſſity ſuffer Change, as it is 
diffus'd into all the different 
Mazes and Pores of the Body, 
Its Site and Order is chang'd, and 
the whole Subſtance divided in- 
to Parts. For let any Thing flow 
into ſo many Pipes, ſo many 
Paſſages and Holes as are in the 
Body, it muſt of Neceſſity be 
turn'd and twiſted about in ma- 
ny Manners, For Example, rhe 
we eat, while it is convey'd' 
hro* the Veins and other Con- 


ber of it, loſes its firſt Form,and 
rakes up one that is quite diffe- 
rent, And we ought to believe, 
that the Soul too undergoes a 
like Change, and conſequently 
is mortal. 

This Argument is anſwer'd by 
what we have ſeveral times aſſer- 
ted : For fince the Soul is incor- 
poreal and ſpiritual, why may it 
not be infus d whole and without 


any Diviſion of its Parts,into the 


Body, and all its Members? And 
if, for Inſtance, the Whiteneſs 
of the Milk ſpreads itſelf thro” 
the whole Subſtance of the Milk, 
Min Tower; Bert 
ow rather may 

diffale it 

ſides, neither does the Meat that 
is diſtributed into the Members 
of Animals, dy.and periſh ; buc 
after it is concocted by the natu- 
ral Heat, it is converted into the 


wits of the Body to every Mem- 


| Nature of the Body it feeds. 
639, Be- 


ſelf thro' the Body f Be- 


| 
| 
| 
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675 Becauſe thoſe ſubtile Pax rs, this Soul contains, 
Muſt be diſſus d thro' all the Nerves and Veins: 
And that, which, enter'd, rules the Bop r now, 
Is the ſame Sour, that dy d in paſſing thro'; 
And therefore Souls are born, and periſn too. 
680 Beſides; From Cancassxs, ſome Pan xs alone, 
Or the whole SussrANcE of the Sour is gone, 
If only Pax r, tis dead; its SREDsõ disjoin'd; 
For ſome do fly away, ſome lurk behind : 
Bur if all goes, why then do Troops of Fries, 8 


685 Why num rous Ixs RCS from the Boprss riſe, 
Swarm o'er the Members > What's the Cauſe of this? 
Bur grant you can believe, a proper SouL 
For ev'ry Worm, deſcends ſecure and whole; 
Nor think it ſtrange, that when the former's gone; 

690 A thouſand little SouLs ſhould come for one: | 
Yer ſtill tis doubrful, whether ev'ry Mix p 
Hunts carefully for Szzps of proper Kind, 8 
And faſhions irs own Caſe, or elſe does wait 8 


* 


Till all the Limbs are perfect, all compleat, 
695 And then goes proudly in, and takes her Seat. 
For what ſhould prompt the Sour to all this Pains ? 
What make her work? Since free from ſlaviſn Chains 
Of Matter; Hunger, Cold, no ſharp Diſeaſe, 
No anxious Cares her happy Subſtance ſeize: 8 
700 From the united Limbs Sux ſuffers theſe. 
Bur grant ir good for Mixps to put on Clay, 
How are the BopiESs form d, what curious Way? 


How 
NOTES, 


680. Beſides, &c. ] Theſe 29. Body, that ſhe may ſuffer all 
v. include the X IX th Argument. | thoſe Ills, from which ſhe is ex- 
If the Soul, ſays he, when it goes | empt when out of a Body: or 
out of the Body, leaves ſome.| that ſhe enters into -a Body al- 
Particles behind; they being thus | ready made, ſince it is impoſlible 
ered, ue the Soul do be that ſhe can fit and faſhion her- 
ſubject to Diflolution : IF ir | ſelf to inform each part of it. 
leaves none, no cauſe can be al- Irt is ſcandalous to waſte Time 
ledg'd, why ſo many Worms take | in confuting theſe Trifles. How- 
Life in the Carcaſs : For to pre- | ever, to ſolve all theſe Argu- 
tend that ſo great a number of | ments in a Word, I ſay, that the 
Souls flow together from yith- | human Soul being incorporeal, it 
out, to the Place from whence one | leaves not any Remains of it- 
—_— would be very abſurd | ſelf in the Body, nor is the Ge- 
indeed: And yet it would be | neration of Worms in a dead 
| more abſurd, to ſay, that each | Carcaſs made of the Corruption 
wy Soul chuſes for itſelf, what Seeds | of the Soul, that animated that 


are moſt proper to make itſelf a | Body, but of the Corruption 
9 Q 
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How, in what manner is the Action done? 
SouLs can not, therefore do not frame their own. 
5 And did they enter perfect Frames, what Art 
Could ſubt ly rwine one Sour with ev ry Paxr ; 
That this ſhould act on that, ſo nearly join d; 
The Mind affect the Limss ; the Lis the Mix ? 
Beſides; why Lions Fury? Why the DIR 
710 From their cold Sires derive their nat ral Fear ? 
Why Foxks Craft? Why proper Pow'rs adorn 
Each diff rent Kind, unleſs the SouLs are born? 
For were the Souls immortal, could the Mixp 
Fly off, and leave his former Caſe behind, 


715 And take another of a diff rent Kind ? 


What 


NOTES. 


of that Carcaſs only, as it like- 
wiſe happens in Cheeſe, in rotten 
Earth, &c. Nor laſtly are the 
Souls of the Worms infus'd from 
without, but, to uſe the Words 
of Lucretius, are generated, as 
often as there happens to be in 
thoſe Carcafles, or in any other 
putrify'd Bodies, any Seeds or 
Atoms that are fit and proper to 
generate thoſe Inſects, 

709, Beſides, &c.) The XXth 
Argument is in theſe _=_ v. and 
attacks the Doctrine of Pythago- 
ras and of Plato. If theſe im- 
mort al Souls, ſays he, had ſo of- 
ten been ſhifted out of the Body 
of one Animal into the Body of 
another, the natural Diſpoſitions 
of the Animals would by little 
and little have been chang'd and 
alter'd. Thus the Lion would 
not now be fierce, the Deer not 
fearful, the Fox not crafty : 
The Dog would run from the 
Stag, and the Dove would pur- 
ſue the Hawk ; Beaſts would be 
wiſe, and Men yoid of reaſon : 
For the Soul of the Dove would 
often be in the Hawk, and the 
Soul of a Beaſt inform the Body 
ofa Man; and in like manner 
on the contrary : But if it be pre- 
rended that the Nature of the 


Soul changes, according to the 
different Natures of the Bodies ; 


and that of whatever Kinds the 
Souls are, they put on the man- 
ners that agree with the Bodies 
into which they enter, I ask no 
more: For whatever can be 
chang'd, is mortal, fince in every 
Change, there muſt be a Tran- 
ſpoſition, and conſequently a Dit- 
olution of the Parts. But if it 
be pretended, for Example, that 
human Souls go only into human 
Bodjes, why does that Soul, 
which, but now, behav'd itſelf 
wiſely in the Body of a Man, 
grown up to years of Maturity, 
play the Fool at the rate it does 
when it is infus'd into the Body 
of a Child ? Does the Mind 
grow weak and tender in a weak 
and render Body ? If it does, it 
is chang'd : and no Man in his 
Senſes will dare affirm, That a 
blows ſo often chang'd, is im- 
mortal, 

This whole Argument is bent 
only againſt the Pythagoreans, 
who held that Souls paſs from 
Body to Body, as well of Man, 
as of Beaſt. But what he ad- 
yances, that Souls change accor- 
ding to the Paſſions, Diſpoſitions 
and Manners of the different Bo- 
dies, and grow with them, is al- 
ready anſwer'd in the Note on 
V. 429, 


717, The 
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What Change in An' mals Manners muſt appear > 
The Trozn-Doc would fly purſuing DEE; 
The Hawx forget his Rage, and learn to fear, 


Trembling at ev ry little 
720 MEN would be fooliſh all 
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vx that flies ; 


3 and Bx Asrxs be wiſe; 


For tis abſurd, that this immortal Minn 
Should change according to the diff rent Kind 
Of Bopy, unto which the Sour's conſin d. 
For Things thus changeable, the nat ral Tie 
725 Of Union broke, the ſcatter d Parts can fly 
Diſpers d, diſorder d, and themſelves can dy. 
But if they ſay, that Sours, expel'd by Fate, 
To other Bopixs of like Kind retree; 
Then tell me why: Why does the wiſeſt Sour; 
730 When crept into a CRIL D, become a Fool? 


Why can not new-born Corrs perform the Courſe 
With equal Straining as a full grown Hogsz? 


* 


But that the Sovrs are born, increaſe, and grow, 

And riſe mature, as all their Bopizs do. 

735 Perchance they'll ſay ; Weak Minvs, and tender Sz NSE 

Belong to tender Bopits: Poor Defence! 

This yields the Cauſe: this grants that Mings are frail, 

Whoſe former Life and Pow'rs can change and fail. 
Beſides 3 come tell me, why a Sour ſhould grow, 


740 And rife mature, as all the MxunkRs do d 


If 


NOTES. 


717. The Tyger-Dog.] Lucre- 
tius s it Canis Hyrcano 
ſemine. A Dog of the Hyrcani- 
an Breed, Hyrcania 1s a Coun- 
trey of Aſia, which has the Ca- 
ſpian Sea on the Eaſt, Iberia on 

e Weſt, Armenia on the South, 
and Albania on the North : 
No in this e, there are 

a great quantity of Panthers, 
Leopards and Tygers; the Males 
of which Animals, they ſay, 
ſometimes 2 * with Bitches, 
who bring forth a very ſagacious 
ſort of Dog; and theſe are they 
of which our Poet here ſpeaks. 


730. Become a Fool.] For as 
Cicero ſays in Cato, 'Temeritas 
eſt florentis ætatis, Prudentia 


ſenectutis: Raſlineſs is the effect 
of Vouth, and Prudence of old 
Age. And Ariſtotle teaches the 


ſame thing in Ethic. 6. where he 


de | ſays, that tho' Prudence be re- 


quiſite in every thing, yet nothing 
is learnt without Experience 
and Practice: Therefore a Child 
can not be prudent, fince Age a- 
lone can make him ſo, 

735. Perchance, &c.] What 
Lucretius means, is this : They 
cannot deny, bur that the Mind 
is tender in a tender Body: for 
Example, that the Mind of a 
Child of two or three Years old 
is weak and infirm : Bur if it be 
true that a Mind, which was 


| Ktrong before, becomes weak in 


a weak Body, it follows from 
thence, that the Mind is mortal. 


| But the Difference of the Or- 

gans in the Bodies anſwers this 

ment. 

In theſe 
9. v. 


Part of the 
739. Beſides, &c.] 


_— 


1 
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If twere not horn? When feeble Age comes on, 


Why ist in Haſte, and eager to be gone? 
Whar? does it fear, it makes ſuch Hate away, 
| To be inprifoe'd-in che fink 
745 What ? does it fear the aged Heaps Decay > 
Or that 'rwill fall,” and cruſh the 
Fond Fear! IR TAL BNINs are enempt from Death. 


Clay ? 
IND beneath? 


Tis fond to think, that whilſt wild Bz aers beger, - 


— 
750 t ing Body 
„ Gier fiſt fall ere in, 
t agreed, do 
That tis her lawfal R 


a thouſand Sous do wait, 


fighr and ſtrive, 
and make it live. 


vious Leagues declare, 
ighr, who firſt comes there, 


To enter in; and fo no Need of War ? 


755 Befides: no Tazzes'in 


Heav'n, no-Szans below, 


The Hills no Fisn, the Srowes no Moiſture know; 
Each has ita proper Place to live and grow, — 


* 


2 Lucretius having hi- 
erto fo 


utmoſt 8 
8 ewe farts 
and havi es, as 

routed his Adverfaries, he now 
detaches fome light-arm*d Ar- 
guments in Purſut of the Fugi- 
tives: and in the firſt place de- 


fires to know,why a Soul is ſopaſ- 


fionarely fond of an adult Body? 
And why it loaths the Members 
that are grown with Age, 
and haſtens to get out of them ? 
For if it were immortal, it 
would not dread the — 
of Infancy, nor the Ruins of 

e. 


A 

This Argument' is of fo little 
* thar it ſcaree deſerves an 
Anſwer. For who cat believe 
that 'the Soul retires from the 
Body in Apprehenfion of being 
cru * r he dread 
any danger that can happen to 
her from rhe Fall of her Tene- 
ment of Clay: She leaves it, be- 
cauſe its ans are ſo'impair'd 
* AY. —_ — 
no longer in ; 
Fun@tions of TL. 


748. 
XXIId is in theſe 7. v 
where the urges, that it is 
ridiculous to believe, that a Mul- 
tirade of Souls are waiting 
 Coitions ant Births of Animals, 
and contending who ſhall — 
into the Body: unleſs perhaps it 
is agreed am them, that the 
firſt Comer ſhall be firſt ſerv'd. 
This Argument, abſurd as ir 
preſſes hard upon 


Tis fondy Ace.) The 


is, nevertheleſs 


the Pyt reans ; tho it do not 
in the leaſt affect us, who teach 


and believe, that GOD creates 
the Soul, the very moment it is 
infugd into a new-form'd Body. 

735. Befides, &c.] The XXIIId 
A ent is contain d in theſe 
15. v. in Which he obſerves, that 
'as all other Things have a fixt 
and certain Region or Place al- 
lotted them, to be born, to grow, 
and to live in, ſo has the Soul 
likewiſe. and there 
more exiſt out of the Body, than 
Fiſh can out of the Water, than 
a Tree in the Air, or than 4 
Cloud in the Sea : Nor can it be 


doubred in the leaſt, but that 


the Soul is born, grows, lives and 
exiſts in, _ with the whole 
5 K Body; 
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5 


eſe 7. v. 


at the 


fore can no 


is 


% N 
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| 760 Then thro* one fingle Part, as Arm, or Head, 


 - 76 Is ſertled for the Life, and the Increaſe 


ceeive it diffuſing itfelf by little | this Paſlage. 
and little ths the whole Bo- 97 75 For that, &c. ] In theſe 


Copies :/ aud therefore he is ra- 


So neither SovLs can live without the Blood, (cou d, 
And Nerves, and Veins, and Bones: for grant they 


As Warn, into Veſſels pour d, does fall 
Firft ro one Part, then riſe, and cover all, 
But fince tis certain, that a proper Place 


T would firſt be fram'd ; and thence o er thꝰ others ſpread ; 


Of Mrnp and Sour, tis Folly to believe, 

They can be made without the Liens, or live. 

Therefore the Sour, ſpread o'er the LIM, muſt fail, 
And dy with them, as Yegrs and Death prevail. 
770 For that ImmorTtar Bzrncs ſhould lie confin'd 
To Morrar, and their diff rent Pow'rs be join'd, 
And act on one another, is abſurd: W 
©, * Plain Nonſenſe! What more fond ean Dreams afford, 
Than MorTar with INMon TAL, join d in one, 
775 Should feel thoſe Harms, twas free from when 3 

| „ : es: 


7 8 ; | TS N 0 T E . | ESE. 
Body: For otherwiſe we ſhould He owns however the Corredi- 
feel it form'd, ſometimes in the on to be ingenions, and that hr 


Head, ſometimes in the Shoul-{is not better pleas'd with the 
ders, nay. in the Heels, and per- Conjectures of others concerning 


6. v. which contain the XXIVth 

Argument. He ſays, that it 5 
downright folly/to believe, t 

Things, ſo different as mortal 
and immortal ings, can be 
join'd together; and that a mor- 
tal aan one f which, when 
ſeparated from that immortal 
ng, [the Soul) is ſubject to 
no Harms, nor Inconyentencies, 
ſhould, when it is united to that 
immortal Thing, be liable to 
thoſe Pains and Afflictions, with 

which Men are daily oppreſs'd. 
If Lucretius could not com- 
prehend how a Mortal Body 
could be join'd'to an Immortal 
Soul, how came he to find out 
that the Void, which is incorpo- 
real and eternal, is intermix'd 
with created Things that are 
corporeal and mortal ? But o- 
thers, and great Philoſophers too, 
could comprehend it very well : 
as Ariſtotle, who aſſerted im. 
| mortal 


Yo * Ps 
This Argument is to the ſame 
pu as the XIIIch, and is 
anſwer'd in the Note on v. 
393. The firſt ' 13. v. of it 
are repeated, Book 5. v. 140. 


Lection any of the antient 


ther of Opinion to reject intirel 

This Verſe of his Authour, { 

Tandem in eodem homine, at- 
que in codem vaſe maneret, 


than to admit it, as corrected by 
Faber, who makes it runs thus: 


Tandem in toto homine, aqua ut 
m toto vale maneret. | 
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; Befides : what is IuMORT AL, muſt be ſo 


Becauſe tis SottD'; *bove the Pow'r of Blow; 
Whoſe Parts no Wedge divides ; which knows no 


Pore ; 


And ſuch are Szzns, as I explain d before: 
780 Or elſe, becauſe like Eurrr Seact, tis ſuch 
A As is ſecure from SrRokx, and free from Tovca : 

Or elſe, becauſe it can admit no Bound, 

»Tis Inr1nrTs, and knows no Place beyond. 

To which the Sxxys may fink: this makes the Arr 
785 ETzRNAL ; there's no Place, whence Sxxos may fall, 


And · breed Confuſion there: no Strack does lie 
Withour the WroLs, to which the Pan xs may fly, 
And leave the mighty Arr to waſte and die, 
Now tis not perfect Sortp; evry Mass 


a * 
* 


790 Between the Sxxns contains ſome Emery Sracx: 
Nor is ir Vorp untouch'd; far ſubtile Wiwp, 


With rapid Storms, can hurry on the | 
Or take one Part, and leave the reſt behind. 


NOTES. 


mortal Souls in mortal Bodies; 
and Plato, who taught that the 
eternal Mind is infus'd thro” all 
the Parts of this tranfitory and 
corruptible World : And Her- 
mes, who, as Lactantius, lib. 12. 
de Divin. Præm. witneſſes, com- 
2 the Nature of Man of 
omething mortal, and ſome- 
thing immortal, from whence 
Man is become, as it were, the 
Horizon, that joins the higheſt 
to the loweſt, and the Earth! 
to the Heavenly, Thus th 
Men, and others too, acknow- 
ledg'd ſome Things Joey mor- 
tal, _ immortal : And in- 
deed the Extreams would other- 
wiſe have been without a Mid- 
dle: and therefore they were in 
the right to male ſome Things 
mixt of mortal and immortal. 
776. Beſides, &c. ] The XXVth 
Argument is contain'd in theſe 
21. v. and is to this Effect. No- 
thing is eternal and immortal, 
except either by reaſon of its So- 
lidity, as an Atom; or becauſe 
it is free from Stroke, as the 
Void; or laſtly, becauſe there is 
no Place, out of which, or from 


Mr ND, | 
Befidess 


whence any Bodies can come to 
daſh/it to pieces: or into which 
it's difloly'd or broken Parts 
can retire, as the 1d ld, Uni- 
verſe, But the Soul is nothing 
like any of thoſe three Things“ 
For it is compos'd of Seeds; and 
therefore not perfectly ſolid':” Te 
is not a Void, becauſe it affects 
the Body, and in its Turn is af- 
fected by it: And no Man will 
pretend that the Soul is the 
To ld, Univerſe : Therefore i! 
is . Tow 21. v. are r 
ted, Book V. v. 393. * 
"To all the Objections he brings 
in this Argument againſt the In: 
mortality of the Soul, we anſwer: 
I. That the Soul indeed is not an 
Atom, but that not an Atom on» 
ly is eternal. II. That rhe Soul is 
not the Void, but that not the 
Void alone is eternal. III. Thar 
indeed the Soul is not the Uni- 
verſe, but that not the IIniverſe 
only is eternal: For GOD is etex- 
nal and immortal, and the _ 
of Men are eternal and immortal, 
Thus befides the three, that Lu- 
cretius mentions, there is a fourth 
Sort of immortal Things. And 
KE 2 Plutarch, 


— — 
r 


7 


- 
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Beſides; there's Srace enough, ich, the Tie 
9 Of Union loos'd, che ſcatter d Pax rs may fly. 
Thus then the Minvi is MoxTaL, and can Dix. - 


Book III. 


Bur if you think t IMvoRTAL, free from Wound 


es irs e is 1 


NOTES.” 


| Plutarch, Je Deor. reaſon- | 
ing, according to t 12 0 
E s uz, that even he al- 
law'd four Kinds of Things to 
be froe from "nod 1 d that 
3 the ſourth was in- 
ed the Soul o Can 
797. Bur if, &c ] The XXVIch 
and laſt Argument againſt the 
Immortality of che Soul, is con- 
ain'd in theſg . v. If any one 
tend that the Mind is either 
c'd from things that are con- 
trary and deſtructive to it: or 
that if any ſuch Things ſhould 
advance againſt it, they cannot 
reach it, or if they do reach it, 
they cannot hurt it, but are re- 
pel'd before: This Opinion is 
8 y the Diſeaſes. of 


which the Mind 
— 4-4 - Pant To which 
may be added the. reſtleſs Ca 


and Anxieties of Life, and the 
Dread of - Puniſhments ade 
vel. "but what is yet more, 
: | worſe than all chele, add 
; nſcience, 1 2 Hell; 
25 __ d Madneſs and Le- 
thus you will be 
— e that the Mind 
from pernicious 
Kyo paves 8. but —— on the contrary, 
It is miſerably oppreſs d by them. 
Argument is, as we 
- Taid before, not a Proof of any 
Defect in Soul, or in the 
in Woes argues only 
Weakneſs and 
the Body and its Organs, Thus 
Lucretius concludes his Diſputa- 
tion concerning the Mortality of 
the Soul: and to evince the In- 
3 1 his Arguments, and 
wy muc tall ſhort of rca- 
ching his op, to prove the 
Soul mortal, it will not be a- 


Imperfections of ] 


d round, | 
8 4 985 


ils to take a ſhort View of them 

om the Beginning of this Book, 
Pick then he grants the Soul to 

 @& Subſtance, diſbint from 
* viſible Members, and d 
Ne hy b call Parts che Sou, 

ſo call' t Un 
— 1 * the overnin ru- 
Part. and takes t 

ſor its proper Seat, whilſt the 
Soul is diftus'd over whole 
Body : ud theſe two are but one 
Nature, and united, dc > the 
Mind can act on the Soul, and 
the Soul on the Mind; and there - 
fore both are material, 


Tangere enim & tan ſine Cor 


but 
For Nought — wh 9 can 2 


his . of the Soul is a 
round ſmooth A- 
me conſiſts of four Parts 1 
Wind, Heat, Air, and a. fourth 
nameleſs Thing, which is the 
Principle of Sen . This Soul is 
not equal to the Body, as De- 
mocritus imagin'd, bur its Parts 
are ſet at diſtance, when 
preſt by any external Objects, 
meet, and jumble againſt ons 
another, and ſo perceive. This 
is the Deſcription. of the Epicu- 
and the manner of its 
acting: and all the Arguments 
they propoſe againſt its Immor- 
tality, endeavour likewiſe to 
evince it material, and that too 
om the mutual acting of the 
Soul and Body on one another. 
To examine each Particular, I 
ſhall firſt grant it material, 
then — tary the validity of that 


| Conſequence ; 3 ſecondly, 1 


' 
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immaterial, and ſhew that an 
immaterial Being can act on a 
ial, and then diſcourſe on 


which infers it to be —— 


becauſe tis im 


materia 
And here I ſhall admit the di- 
ſtinction between Soul and Mind, 


taking one to be the Principle of 


a 


Subſtance for its Being 


therefore tho” the 
weak. And 


Life, and the other af but 


cannot allow them to be one Na- 


LUCRETIU's. 
Fenc'd from deſtructive Cauſes ; or that ſuch 
800 Can very ſeldgp, if at all, approach; 


NOTES. 


Or 


ſome time in that State; the 
Souls of the Vitious and 1 
rant ſome few Years, but ſe 
of the wiſe and good till the 
Conftagration 


of the 

orld. *\ 
Secondly, that the Soul is im- 
material, is evident from irs 


Operations; for when any ex- 
ternal Object preſſes on the Or- 
it can only move it: Now 

this Motion be inward, ari- 


from rhe preſſure of the ex- 

On! or let it be an en 

- | deavour outward, proceeding 

cretius hi This from the reſiſtance of the Heart, 
Mind is ſeated in the Brain, a [as Mr. Hobbes imagi or. elſe 
thouſand Experiments aſſuring ſ a little trembling of he minute 
us, that when there happens any | Parts, as the Epicureans deliver; 
obſtruction in the Nerves, the | yet what is r of theſe Mo- 


Animal feels not, tho” og nv 


the Part that lies below t 


and yet the leaſt prick a- 
LN it raiſes the uſual Pains 
and lions. Now, ſuppoſe 


this Mind material; and confider, 
that it has been already prov'd, 
that Matter is not ſelſ-etiſtent, 
and therefore depends on — 
3 now 
Man will grant, that 
tis as eto erve, as to 
ake a Thing; for Preſervation 
1s only a continuing that Being, 
which is already given: And 
t Soul were ma- 
terial, yet the Conſequence is 
thus the Stoicks, tho” 
they acknowledge nothing put 
Body, Thy 5 qu la ver N 
qIapriw N ονν ex Whos J my 
oe ranyfcar help: , 
liHiven ird panes xa? Zl, 
{iP r ond aucoy sx el & eic ove 
&1aaVatws Tor d, Y 3 Tor 
a Pegreov g Tooges TIVES M,. 
And affirm the Soul to be gene- 
rated and corruptible ; yet it is 
not deſtroy'd ai ſoon as divided 
the Limbs, but remains 


tions to Senſe ? For ftrike any 
_u of Matter, there ariſes pre- 
ently that preſſure inward, 
the Endeavour outward ; IF 
yet Lbelieve no Man accounts a 
Workman cruel for breaking a 
Stone, or ſtriking a piece of 
Timber, tho“ according to this 
Opinion, he may raiſe as quick 
a Senſe of Pain in theſe, as in a 
_ Mon aionm ay one ob- 
t ifferent res 
Contrivances of Sttnes , wy 
Nerves ; for thoſe only make 
the Motion more or leſs eafi 
but cannot alter the Nature 
the Preſſure. Beſides, let us take 
ſeveral round little Balls, and 
ſhake them in a Bag that 


x | may meet, ſtrike, and — 


who can imagine that here is an 
Perception ? That theſe Bally 
feel rhe Motion, and know that 
they do ſo? And indeed the E- 
icureans grant what we contend 

r, fince they flie to a fourth 
nameleſs Thing, i. e. they can; 
not imagine any Matter under 
any particular Schematiſm fit tq 
think or perceive, But grant 


ple A 0 Id 
chat fimple e | 
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Or if they ſnou d; fly off, before they make 


| * Confuſion there: this is a grand 


NOTES. 


elong to Matter, yet how could 
it unite two Things in a Propo- 
tion, and pronounce them a- 
greeable f How after this Con- 
junction, conſider them —— 
and collect, and form à Syllo- 
giſm ? For there is no Gauſe of 
either of thoſe two Motions, and 
Therefore they cannot bein Mat- 
ter. For ſuppoſe. two things 
ropos'd to Conſideration. and 
et their fimple- Preſſure on the 
Organs raiſe a Phantaſm ; chis is 
the only Motion that ean be 
cauſed by the Objects: Now let 
theſe be remoy'd, and any Man 
vill find himſelf able to conſi- 
er the Nature of theſe Objects, 
compare their Properties, and 
ag their agreement,which muſt 
a 
former; and this too can be 
done ſeveral Hours, Months, or 
Years, after the firſt preſſure of 


the Objects, and after the Or-| a 


gans have been 
other Motions, and conſequently 
the firſt quite loſt ; And after 
all this he can joyn theſe two Ob- 
jects, thus compar'd,with a third. 
compare them again, and 
alter that bring the two Ex- 
treams inte a Concluſion; and 
all this by the ſtrength of his own 
Judgment, without the help, the 
preſſure, or direction of any ex- 
ternal Impulſe. Beſides, the E- 
picureans grant they have a Con- 
ception of Atoms, Void, and In- 
finite, of which they could ne- 
ver receive any Image, and con- 
ſequently no cauſe of their Con- 
ception ; Matter being not to be 
mov'd,. but by material Images; 
and thoſe too of equal bignels 
with the Corpuſcles that frame 
the Soul, Other Reaſons may 
be produc'd from the e 
Object 


diſturb'd with 


- Fion of the Image of the 


diſtin&t Motion from the 


Te 


a | 


bigger than the Organ, if Senſe 
were only the — of ir, or 
of ſome Parts contain'd in it; 
becauſe it would be able to re- 


ceive no more Motion, than 
what came from ſome part of the 
Object of equal dimenſions to it. 


But I haſten to Mew, that an 
immaterial Being can act on a 
— 5g mo — 2 muſt 
mi ain, that the unary 
Matter is not ſelf-exiſtent, and 
therefore depends on ſomething 
that is ſo: Now this Being can 
not be Matter, for all Matter is 
divifible, and therefore incon- 
ſiſtent with neceſſary Exidtence ; 
now this Subſtance, as he crea- 
ted, ſo he muſt move Matter; 
for Motion is not a nece 
Mode of it, as every Man's Sen- 
ſes will evince. And ttis the 
ſame thing to create and 
ſerve a Being, with ſuch and ſuch 
ode or Accident, as it is 
to create it, And this in- 
fers that he can a&t' on Matter 
as much as the Soul now does; 
and this Action is not any thing 
diſtinct from his Will; the ſame 
Power that created, moves it; 
and that this may be eafily con- 
ceiv'd, every Man has a ſecret 
Witneſs in himſelf, and may be 
convinc'd from his own Actions. 
But let us confider a little far- 
ther, and we ſhall find Motion 
as difficult to be conceiv'd as this 
Mode of Action; for thoſe that 
define Motion to be only a ſuc- 
eeſſive Mode of Being in 11 
to Place, only tell us the Effect 
of itz when we enquire after its 
Nature': I ſhall therefore take 
it for a Phyfical Being, and di- 
ſtint from Matter, as its tran- 
ſitions out of one Body into a- 
nother ſufficiently evince; and 
any Man may eaſily obſer ve, hou 
full of Contradictions Cartes is, 


© the Organ, it being impoſſible 


+ any Fling: mould appear 


when he greats of this Subject, 
_ having 


For 


W 


The Sour; what Frans of future Ills 
| NOTES. 


having determin'd Motion to be 
only a Mode of Matter. Now 
all the Definitions of the Philo- 
1223 rove, that we have no 
ea of this but from its effects; 
and thereſore its manner of act- 
of t tion, &c. is as hard 

to be conceiv'd, as the mode of 
Action in an immaterial Sub- 
ſtance; and yet no Man doubts 


It, , F 

Thirdly, there is a great Con- 
about Brutes, — allow- 
them Perception, others aſ- 
ſerting them to be nothing but 
Machines, and as void of all 
Senſe as an This latter 
Ong is irreconcileable to 

their Actions, and to that E 
rience we have of their Docility, 
and the Relations of their Cur- 
ning, even from thoſe Mens 
Mouths, which are great Stick- 
this Fanſy : and this ari- 
ſes from a common Opinion, that 
if they grant Brutes immaterial 
Souls, as they muſt do if they 
allow them Perception, the Con- 
ſequence will be unavoidable, 
Therefore they are immortal. 
But to ſpeak freely, I could ne- 
ver perceive any Strength in this 
Argument; and if 1 had no 
ſtronger Convictions, I could 
ſubſcribe to Seneca's Opinion, in 
his Epiſtle 102. Juvabat de A- 
nimæ #ternitate querere, imo 
meherculè credere z credebam e- 
nim facile opinionibus magno- 
rum virorum rem graviſſimam 
ittentium, magis quam 
probantium. It was delightful 
to inquire into the Eternity of 
the Soul, nay, even to believe it : 
For I eafily gave Credit to the 
Opinions of great Men, who 
omis'd a Thing of the higheſt 
| Importance, rather than prov'd 
it. For Immateriality does not 
infer Neceſſity of Exiſtence, or 
put the Thing above the Power 
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6, Whence 


of him that fram'd it: There- 
fore Immortality is a Gift of the 
Creatour, and might likewiſe 
have been beſtow'd on Matter; 
and thus Beaſts may be allow'd 


Subſtances capable of Perception, 
which may direct, and govern 
them, and die, and be buried in 


dies. But we have ſuch great E- 
vidence for the Immortality of 
e Mind of Man, both from the 
Diſpenſations of Providence, and 
infallible Promiſes, that [ could 
not give a firmer Aſſent, nor 
have a ſtronger Ground for my 
Opinion, if the Proofs could be 
reduc'd to Figures, and propos d 
in 8 Triangles. 
Beſides the general, he produ- 
ces many particular Arguments, 
from the different Operations of 
the Soul in the feveral Stages of 
our Life. He had obſery'd (and 
who tan be ignorant of it) 
that tho' both in Childhood, 
Youth, and Old Age, the Noti- 
ces of external Objects are equal- 
ly clear and perfect, yet at firſt 
our Apprehenſions and our Me- 
mories are weak, our Judgment 
and Reaſon little, and very dif- 

ferent from the accurate Perce 
tion of riper Years: and that 
decays againy nd extream old 
Age flowly leads us back to our 
ſwadling Cloaths and our Cra- 
dles: To theſe he adds the va- 
rious Diſtempers that are inc 
dent to Man; how ſometimes 
the Mind is lull'd into a Lethar- 
BY: and then wak'd again into a 
rantick Fit; and how at laſt 
Death ſteals in upon our Life, 
and wins Inch by Inch, till it 
becomes Maſter of the whole: 
And hence he infers the Increaſe 
and Decay of the Mind, and that 
it is born, and dies: Now theſe 
Arguments can not ſtartle any 
one that conſiders, the mm - 
85 ity 


the ſame Grave mo fu gre Bo- 


# * 


* 
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ley of che Soul. is noc ty be in- 


@ from any Attzibure of its | 


own — but the Will 
and Pleaſure 


its Being: and therefore did it 


really ſuffer all thoſe Diſturban- 
ces he imagines, = who doubts 
but a tormented Thing may be 
kept f ing, fince. the Tor- 
ment it fel i not Death: But 
Natural Low 


on and Digeſtion of the Hu- 
mours; and this agrees to 
Plants as well as Senfibles 3 they 


arenouriſh'd | live alike; 


of theſe are either loſt, or de- 


 praved ; for were her Habitation 


and convenient, the Soul 


| would neyer leave it, ſhe has no 


ſuch reluctancy to Matter, nor is 
ſo afraid of its Polutions, as the 


Platoniſts fanſy, that ſhe ſhould 


be eager to be gone; but when 
the Body fails, and is unfit for 
animal Motions, over 


| which it was her Office to pre- 


de, ſhe muſt retire from che 
lump of Clay, and go to her 
— place: So that the 
fers nothing when the Limbs 
grow uſeleſs, as even common 


bſervation teſtifies; for a Pal- 
does 


ſy in the Arm or 


not 
— impair the Jud 2 often 


when the Limbs are feeble, and 
the Body ſunk to an extremicy 
of Weakneſs, the Mind is vigo- 
rous and active, and very un- 
ual Company for the decaying 
Mater, And as for the Pain 
and Torture that accompan 


Y 
Death, and make the. Tragedy 
more ſolemn, tis evident, that 


| Cuppoſe the Soul immortal, tis 


the chief Part of a jud 
ing Subſtance, but free from a 


Anticipations and Ideas; a plain 
| Raſa Tabula, bur - fir Tapia 


al aniform and the ſame; and 
the various Paſſions ariſe. on 


make Deductions; the is 
ble of all thoſe Afi-Rions which 


are properly call'd Paſſi as 
Grief, m_ Sec. Alt which are 
acts of Neaſon, and are com- 
— 35 _ according 
to their ree of Perceptio 

and beſides. the Mind ma 
uſe of the-Body in her moſt in- 
tellectual Actions, as is evident 
from that Wearmeſs chat is con- 
ſequent to the moſt abſtracted 
Speculations ; rhe | diſturbance 
ſhe receives, proceeds from the 
unfitneſs of the Organs, but the 
works as rationally in a mad- 
man as in a fober, in 2 Fool as 
in the moſt wiſe; hervauſe ſhe acts 


according to che ut: noſt perfecti- 
| on her * 
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i Map, Foxczrevr ; ſometimes Lazwazer, 


And death-like Sl 


fir heavy on the 


Eye. 6 
Then what has Bugbear Dzaru to Richten Man, 


81 Since Sours can die, as well as BopbIES can 


NOTRS. 


22 
But becauſe this Notion of a 
Raſa Tabula will not agree with 


thoſe, who are fond of ſome, 1 
know not whit, innate, ſpecula- 
tive, and practical Ideas; it will 
be neceſſary to confider the In- 
ſtances they produce. The firſt 
is that of many Geometrical Fi- 
s ; for Inſtance a Chiliagon 
of which we can make perfect 
Nemonſtrations, which preſup- 
poſe an Idea of the Subject, tho 
we can have no Image nor Re- 
5 of it from on 1 
ut in this In- 

7 they > as — — th 
theſe Properties belong to a Chi- 
liaghn, becauſe it contains ſo 
many Triangles, which is a Fi- 
gure obvious enough to Senſe; 
The ſecond is that of a Deity, 
upon which Cartes's whole Phi- 
loſophy depends; and here he 
grants this to be imperfect, i. e7 
really none at all, becauſe not a- 
—— wy Object, ng" 

a it pretends to be: yet 

is enough to guide us in our Re- 

ligion, becauſe the bigheſt our 
+ Minds can reach; But even this 
we have from Senſe; from the 
Confideration of the Imperfecti- | 
ons of all Things, with which we 
are converſant, we riſe to the 
Knowledge of an All-perfect; 
ſo that all the Attributes we can 
conceive, are juſt in Oppoſition 
to what we diſcover here; and 
therefore, according to the dif- 
ferent Apprehenſions that 55 


o 
+. 


have entertain'd of ſuch Things, 
ſo various have been their No- 
tions of the Deity, as is evident 
from the Heathen World : And 
this makes Way to diſcover, how 
we got all thoſe particular Noti- 
ons, which we call the Law of 
Nature, and are ſaid to be writ- 
ten in our Hearts; For when 


ty, and Civility t 
World 4 


For 


Man was firſt created in his pow 
fect State, without any Prejudice 
of Infancy or Education, he 
had as much Knowledge as was 
deſign'd for that Order of Crea- 
tures in the Univerſe ; the Noti- 
ons of all Things were clearly re- 


n to us, 
and from theſe once made plain, 


the Mind neceflarily infers ſuch 
NN Rules, as are call'd the 
w of Nature: And this Ex- 
plication will give an Account of 
the Diverſity of Manners and O- 
pinions 898 and of the 
vat ious Inter pe: of Barbari- 
ughour the 


80g. Then what, &c.] But 
grant the Soul to be mortal, thar 
it was once born, and that a Time 
will come when it muſt die, what 
Advantage is this to us? Lu- 
cretius anſwers in theſe 11. v. 
We, who are wholely mortal, 
need nd longer be in Dread of 
Death, nor of the Puniſhments 
after Death,at which the Genera- 
lity of Mankind are ſo diſmay'd: 
For as the Battels, Tumults, and 
Carthaginian Wars did not mo- 
leſt us, who were not born in 
thoſe Days: ſo too, ſince the 
Soul is mortal, as well as the Bo- 
dy, no Wars, no Tumults, nor 
any other Cares, or Affl ictions 
will vex us after Death. Epicu- 
rus, in Laertius, lib. 10. ſays, 
Zubeh ice 5 Teauror W TH rh 
un] tr ods vb dvou F Ioavator, 
Te rd axxo, 9 Kax2v oy TY 
ad Sienors 5 By c i 
5 Sch, öde woos se Len- 
Jo dvas ede indes F Java lor. 
Accuſtom thy ſelf᷑ to conſider that 
LI Deat h 


dead. What ill then can there 


Dead. The Living feel it not, 


We ſhall not FEEL, becauſe we 


- 


Senſe : but Death is a Privation 
of all Senſe, whence we truly 
know that Death is Nothing to 
us. This Opinion Cicero, lib. 1, 


Tuſcul. Quæſt. has included in] wards Scipio Amilianus de. 
Theſe Words: Natura vero fic ſe, ſtroy d ie. 


Habet, ut quomodo initium no- 


ur nihil pertinuit ad nos ante or- 
tum, ſic nihil poſt mortem per- 
'Fincbit, In quo quid poteſt eſſe 
mali; cum mors*nec ad vivos 

rtineat, nec ad mortuos? al- 
Teri nulli ſunt, alteros non attin- 
git. Such is the Nature of Man, 
That as our Birth was to us a 
Beginning of all Things, ſo Death 
will put an End to all. And as 
Death was nothing to us before 
we were born, ſo neither will ir 
Þe any thing to us when we are 


be in Death, fince it belongs nei- 
ther to the Living, nor the 


Dead are not. 


For when our mortal Frame ſhall 
be disjoin'd, | * 

The lifeleſs Lump uncoupled 
from the Mind; 

From Senſe of Grief and Pai 
we ſhall be free; x 


Mall not BE. Dryd. 
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For as we neither knew, nor felr thoſe Harms, (Arms, 
When dreadful CTA frighted Ro with 

And all the World was ſhook with fierce Alarms; 

Wubilſt undecided yet, which Part ſhould fall, 

815 Which Na rio riſe the glorious Lox of all: 
So after DxzaTHx, when we ſhall be no more, 
What tho the Szas forſake their uſual Shore, 

And riſe ro Hz av'n What tho Stars drop from thence? 
How can all this diſturb our periſird Senſe ? 
820 Bur now ſuppoſe the Sour, when ſeparate, 

Tan live, and think in a divided State; 


„e. 5 


Death is noching to us, becauſt Oity of Africa, and for a long 
all Good and Ill are diſcern'd by time the Rival of Rome, with 


_ bis rerum omnium ortus noſter | Cicero ſays : Qui ſatis viderit id 
offerat, fic exitum mors; quæ, quod eſt luce clarius, animo & 


| 


$12, Carthage, ] The chief 


Ye 


whom ſhe thrice contended for 
the Empire of the World: Sci. 
pio firſt took it, and made it 
tributary to Rome: and after 


819. How can, &c.] For a 


corpore conſumpto, totoque ani- 
mante deleto, & facto interitu 
univerſo, id animal, quod fuerit, 
m eſſe nihil; is plane per- 
Tpiciet , inter Hippocentaurum, 
qui nunquam fuerit, & Regem 
Agamemnonem, qui fuit, nihil 
intereſſe: Nec pluris nunc facere 
M. Camillum hoc civile Bellum, 
quam iſto vivo ego fecerim Ro- 
mam captam. He who ſees what 
is clearer than the Light, that if 
Soul and Body both periſh, if 
the whole Animal die, and be de- 
ſtroy d; that which was an Ani- 
mal, is become nothing: He too 
will clearly perceive, that there 
is no difference between a Cen- 
taur, that never was, and King 
Agamemnon, who once was : 
= that M. Camillus is no 
more contern'd at ' this Civil 
War, than, when he was alive, I 
was concern'd that Rome was ta 
ken. M. Tull. lib. 1. Tuſcul. 
Quæſt. 5 
820. But now, &c. ] In theſe 
21. v. the Poet continues, and 


ſays: Suppoſe the Soul 3 


* 
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Yer what is that to us, w 


ho are the WrnorLe, 


A Frame compos'd of Bop v, join'd with Soul © 
Nay grant, the ſcattet d Aſhes of our Urn 

$25 Be join'd again, and Life and Senſe return; 
Yer how can that concerm us, when tis done; 
Since all the Mem'ry of paſt Life is gone? 
Now we ne'er joy, nor grieve to think that Wx 
Wzxe heretofore, nor what thoſe Things SrALL px, 


830 Which, fram d from Us, 


NO 
feel, when ſhe is ſeparated from | 


the Body, yet what would that 


the follwing Age ſhall 228 
ä When 
T E S. | 


And Matter leap into the former 
Dance; 


be to us, who are not Soul only, Tho' Time our Life and Motion 


but ſomething made up of Soul 
and Body? Nay, let us farther 
ſuppoſe, that we ſhall return to, 
Life again, and be the ſame we 
now are, that is to ſay, that af-. 
tera certain Revolution of Time, 
the ſame _ _ will by chance 
meet-again, and, joining toge- 
ther, nk the — Body we 


could reſtore, 
And make our Bodies what they 
were re; 
What Gain to Us would all this 
Buſt le bring ? | ; 
The new-made Man would be 
another Thing. ths 
When once an interrupting Pauſe 


is made, 
now wear ; yet all this mighty | That individual Being is decay'd : 
Buſtle will be Nothing to us who] We, who are dead and gone, 


now are, or to us who ſhall 


ſhall bear no Part 


hereafter : In like manner as In all the Pleafures, nor ſhall feel 


while we axe now living, we take 
no Thought for the other our 
ſelves that we formerly were, nor 
for the other our ſelves that we 
Mall be in Time to come: for 
when we ſhall ſuffer Death, an 
interrupting Pauſe,a gaping Space 
comes between what we are, an 
what we ſhall be; after which no 


the Smart, 

Which to that other Mortal ſhall 
accrue, 

Whom, of oux Matter, Time 
ſhall mould anew. | 

For backward if you look, on 
that long Space 


d| Of Ages paſt, and view the 


changing Face 


Remembrance will remain of the Of Matter, toſt, and variouſly 


State in which we have been; 
as we now feel not before hand 
the Smarts and Sorrows we ſhall 
then endure. Dryden has given 
another Turn to this Paſſage, 
and renders it thus; | 


Nay, ev'n ſuppoſe, when we have 
ſufer'd P i 


I . tis eaſy fo 

n ſundry ; 'tis caſy for 

the Mind 5 

From thence t' infer, that Seeds 
of things have been 

In the ſame. Order, as they now 
are ſeen: 

Which yet our dark Remem- 
brance cannot trace; 


The Soul could feel in her divi- | Becauſe a Pauſe of Life, a gaping 


ded State; 


Space 


What's that to us? For We are] Has come betwixt, where Me- 


' only We, 

While Souls and Bodies in one 
Frame agree, 

Nay, tho our Atoms ſhould re- 
volve by Chance, | 


mory lies dead, 
And all the wand'ring Motions 


from the Senſe are ed. 
828. Now we, Sec.] The 
ä Ll2 mean» 


are not as. 


cretius ; certainly our Lucretius 
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When we revolve how num rous Years have run, 


How oft the Easr beheld the riſing Sun, 


Etre we began, and how the Atoms. move, 
How the unthinking Sands for ever ſtrove ; 


835 'Tis le, and Rgason's Laws allow, 


Theſe SzzvDs of ours were once combin d as now: 
Yer now who minds, who knows his former State 2 
The Interim of DzaTa, the Hand of Fare, 
Or ſtopt the Seeds, or made rhem all commence 
840 Such Morions, as deſtroy'd the former SznsE. 
He that is M1szx ants, maſt PERCRIVR, 
Whilſt he is ſo : he then muſt Bx and Livs : 
But now ſince Dza rx permits to feel no more, 
Thoſe Cares, thoſe Troubles, which we felt before; 
845 It follows roo, that when we die again, | 
We need not fear: for he muſt Lrve, who lives in Pain. 
Bur now the Dead, tho* they ſnould all return 
To Life again, would grieve no more, nor mourn 


For Evils paſt, than if they d ne'er been born. 


a N O 


meaning of thefe 3. v. is : We 
concerning 
thoſe, who formerly were the ve- 
ry and individual Beings we now 
are; nor are we ſolicitous nei- 
ther for them, .nor do we bear. 
any Part in their Affliction, who 
2 Mall be moulded out of 
e ſame Matter, which now com- 
es this Frame of ours. Let us 
ppoſe, for inſtance, that another 
BW the ſame Poet Lucretius h 
d before this of ours, certainl 
this Lucretius was nothing trou- 
bled concerning him: And ſe 


e. there has been fince, | 


or will be hereafter, a third Lu- 


was not in the leaſt concern'd 
for him neither: So that neither 
they who have been, nor they 
who will be, even tho” they have 
been, or ſhall be other ourſelves, 
neither have contributed, or will 
contribute, to our Grief or Joy. 


841. He that,&c } In theſe g. v. 


y] Muſt BE, when thoſe Mi 


he explains the ſame Argument 


Now 
T E S. 4 


more at large: He who here- 
after ſhall live in Misfortunes, 
muft BE, when thoſe Misfor- 
tunes fall upon him Bur the 
Dead have ceas'd to BE, and will 
never return the Grave. 
Veſtigia nulla retroſum. There- 


fore the Dead can in no wiſe be 


For v hoſde er mall in Misfortunes 


Mall arrive; 
And fince the Man who IS not, 
HO 3 5 gk 
r Death exempts him, 
wards off the 7; a | | 
Which we, the living only, feel 


and bear, 

What is there lefe for us in Death 
to fear? 

When once that Pauſe of Life 
has come between, 

Tis juſt the ſame, as we had ne- 
ver been. | 

Dryden, 


* $50, Now 


830 


LHS 


Now when you hear a Man complain, 
And mourn his Fate, becauſe, when L 
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and moan, 
e is gone, 


His Limbs muſt waſte, and rot in Earth, or feaſt 
The greedy Flames, or ſome N ele : 
All is not well: He, by ſtrong Fanſy led, 
855 Imagines Szxsz remains among the Dz ap, 
Nor can I think, tho he himſelf denies, 
And openly declares the whole Man digs; 
Bur that ſome ſtrong Conceits he ſtill believes, 
Fond Fool! that Hz himſelf HtuszLe ſurvives: 
860 For now, ev'n while he breathes, ev'n while he lives, 
And thinks he muſt be torn, or burnt, he grieves: 
Thinks ſtill his Caxcass muſt be Hz, and thence 
His idle Fears infer, there muſt be Szxsx : | 
And hence he grieves, that he was born to dy, 


863 Subject to treacherous Mortal 


ity: 


Bur never thinks, fond Fool l that when kind Dearn 


Shall cloſe his 
Then nothing 


Eyes in Night, and ſtop his Breath, 
of this TurnxzinG Tuing remains 
To, mourn his Fate, or feel ſharp Griefs and Pains, 


And 


NOTES. 


850. Now when, &c. ] In theſe 
26. v. he blames thoſe, who are 
too ſolicitous concerning their 
Sepulture, and ſays, that Anxiety 

roceeds from the Belief of the 
pant of the Soul: For 
why ſhould a Man, who believes 
he ſhall feel nothing after Death, 
— himſelf about what Mall 

ome of his dead Body ? 


And —— if a Man bemoan 


his Lor, 
That after Death his mould'ring 
Limbs ſhall rot; 
Or Flames, or Jaws of Beaſts de- 
vour his Maſs : 
Know, he's an unfincere, un- 
thinking Aſs: , 
A —— Sting remains within his 
ind; 
The Fool is to his own caſt Of- 
fals kind | 


5 
He boaſts no Senſe can 
Death remain, 
* . — himſelf a Part of 
1 * 


But the Poet ſeems in this 
Fo allude to _ — 
t f Diogenes, who, bei 
ask'd what he would have dons 
with his Carcaſs after he was 
dead, anſwer'd, he would have 
ie thrown away unbury'd : and 
= put in. Mind, that the 
Beaſts, and Birds of Prey would 
then devour him, he bid them 
pur a Stick in his Hand, thar he 
mi drive them away: To 
which it being reply'd, that he 
would not be able ro do ſo, be- 
cauſe he would be * 2 of 
Motion as well as Senſe ? 
How ? ſaid ſhall I be de- 
priv'd of Senſe? What Matter 
then what becomes of my Body ? 

851. Mourn his Fate, ) Epi- 
curus accus'd Democritus of 
Leving, that there is Senſe in the 
Body after Death, This we 
learn from Tully in his Firſt 
Book of the Tuſcul. Queſt. 
and no doubt but Lucretius in 
this Place meant to chaſtiſe that 
Philoſopher, 


870, And 
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$70 Andif 'tis miſerable to be rorn 
By Beaſts, when dead; why 


is'r not ſo to burn? 


If chats an Ill, why not as great a one 
To be oppreſs d with Earth, or marble Stone? 
Or dip'd all o er in Honey ?- Or be rould, 


$75 Oer boiſt rous Waves, on Cliffs expos d to Cold? 
| NOTES: 


870. And if, &c.] The Poet 
hints at the three different ways 
of Sepulture, that were us'd by 
the Antients : Some were burnt, 

ſome bury'd in the Earth, and 

ſome were put into Stone-Coffins 
filbd up with Honey: Of all 
which you may conſult Salma- 
fius to Solinus: p. 850, But 
perhaps. Lucretius intended to 
give a flight Chaſtiſement to 
eraclides of Pontus, and to 
Democritus, of whom Varro 
Drag; Quare Heraclides 
Ponticus plus ſapit, qui præcepit, 
ut comburerent, quam Democri- 
tus, qui ut in melle ſervarenrt : 
quem fi vulgus ſecutus eſſet, pe- 
ream fi cenum denarijs calicem 
Mulfi emere poſſimus. 
clides, who advis'd to burn dead 
Bodies, was wiſer than Demo- 
critus, who would have them be 
kept in Honey ; for if his Ad- 
vice had been generally follow'd, 
a Cup of Metheglin would be 
Conk a great deal of Money. 
For ſo ſcrupulous a Concern for 
their Sepulture was mean, and 
wholely unbecoming of Phaloſor 
rs. Ev'n Petronius was bra- 
ver and more wiſe than this 
comes. to. Attamen fluctibus 
obruto non contingit ſepultura : 
tanquam interſit periturum cor» 
pus, quæ ratio conſumat, igni 
an fluctus, an mora : quicqui 
feceris hæc omnia eodem ventura 
ſunt : feræ tamen corpus lacera- 
bunt; tanquam melius ignis ac- 
Cipiat. But a Man, whoſe dead 
Body is roll'd up and down in the 
Waves, is depriv'd of Sepulture : 
As if it were of any Moment, by 
what means the Body, that muſt 
riſh, is conſum'd ; whether by 
ire, by Water, or with length 


Hera- | 


Ay 


of Time: whatever thou doſt 
with it, it will be the ſame at 
long run: But wild Beaſts will 
tear it to pieces? As if Fire would 
not hurt it as much. Lucretius 
therefore juſtly blames this too 
great Concern, this over: care for 
4 72 * oy at 
ut very. Leavi 4 
Soul: oo | . 
If, while he live, this Thought 
moleſt his Head, 
What Wolf, or Vultiire ſhall de- 
vour me dead; 5 


He waſtes his Days in idle Grief, 


nor can : 
In uiſh twixt the Body, and 


But thinks himſelf can till him- 
felF ſurvive ; | 

And, what, when dead, he feels 
nor, feels alive. 

T0 he repines,that he was born 

ie; 17 
Nor knows, in Death there is no 
No living He remains his Grief 


ro vent, 
And o'er his ſenſeleſs Carcaſs to 
lament. . 
If, after Death, tis painful to be 


torn | | 
By Birds, and Beaſts; then why 
not ſo to burn? | 
Or, drench'd in Floods of Ho- 

ney, to be ſoak'd ? 
Imbalm'd, at once to 


be pre- 
ſerw'd, and choak'd ? | 


Or on an airy Mountain's Top 


Expos'd to Cold, and Heav'nz 
Inclemency ? - #7" þ 


974. Dip'd in Haney] Ip 
was CEL e Antients War o 
embalming, than of burying their 


Dead; as v6 may bebt from 
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d e b e Miſh, or peating Hoy 
N hi e or Boys 
o more is ny ety 8 


Run to their Dad with eager and ſtrive 
Which firſt ſhall have a Kiſs, as when alive. 
$30 Ay, bur he now no more from Wars ſhall come, 
Bring Peace and Safety to his Friends at Home. 
Wretched, O wrerched Man! one fatal Day 


Has ſnatch'd rhe vaſt Delights of Life away: 
Thus they bewail, bur go no farther on; 
885 Nor add, that his Deſires and Wants are gone: | 
Which if they thought, how ſoon would all give o'er 
Their empty cauſeleſs Fears, and weep no more 
Tis true, thou ſleep'ſt in Dx Arx, and there ſhalr lie, 


Free from all Cares, to all Eternity, 


$90 But we ſhall mourn thee; ſtill no Length of Years 
- Shall overcome our Grief, or dry our Tears. FE 


the aboye-cited Paſſage of Varro, l 2 Pleaſure thro” 


and from Xenopnon, lib, 3. t rea; 
ENẽ,α0̃ where he relates, That All theſe hall be no more: Thy 


Agiſipolis, King of the Lacede- 
2 er d with a vi- Thy paige * Courage now no 
olent Diſtemper of which he Anf Wrecch prod e 
dy'd the ſeventh Day after he | A nigtabie ne! cry: Ah 

was taken, was put into Honey, rely 


brought to Lacedemon, 9 e — 1 Children, 


where, ſays he, he was buried in] And 11 _ brit 4 
UW peat rehels. xopuoJels olxa⸗ Add one thing more, and all, 
Je, 1 8 Pannxis Tagic. thou ſay'ſt, is true; 
876. Ay, but, Sc.] Becauſe Thy Want and Wiſh of them is 
it is commonly eſteem'd a great] vaniſh'd too. 
Misfortune to be depriv'd by | Which, well conſider'd, were 'a 
Death of the Bleflings we] quick Relief 
enjoy in Life, and becauſe Men | To all thy vain imaginary Grief: 
are apt to bewail themſelves that | For thou ſhale fleep, and never 
they muſt die, and leave all thoſe} wake again; | 
Joys behind them: Lucretins, | And quitting Life, malt quit thy 
in theſe 20. v. derides that vain | living Pain: 
Anxiety, and tells the Self-Tor- | But we thy Friends ſhall all 
menter, | thoſe Sorrows find, 

b Which in forgetful Death 
But to be ſnatch'd from all thy} thou leav'ſt behind: 


Houſehold Joys. No Time ſhall dry our Tears, 
From thy chaſte Wife, and thy | nor drive thee from ourMind. 

dear prattling Boys, The worſt that can befall thee, 
Whoſe little Arms about thy | meaſur'd right, 

Legs are caſt 3 Is a found Slumber, and a lon 
And climbing for a Kiſs, prevent | Good-night, _ Dryd. 


Their Mother's Haſte, l 
5 ocrates, 


* 
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Now 1 would gladly know, come tell me why, 


doſt thou pine with Grief, and ww and figh > 
r 


Why doſt thou vex thy ſelf, and beat == 
895 Becauſe thou once muſt ſleep in Dzarn, and reft? _ 
So when the jolly Biavzs, with Garlands crown'd, 


Sit down to drink; while 


uent Healths go round, 
* he * Som 


vo TES. 


Socrates, in the Dialogue of 
Plato; inſcrib'd Axiochus, ſays 
to the ſame. purpoſe : "Hxovoa 


J ors 1d W Hess hun vigor Till che freſh Garlands on their 


oT1 6 Dara. 5 — 195 Cc 
#51, & fe} rug in,. ö 
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Nhe £x How, ö d op) fs 
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, olg f S wie} oi" ov Þ an 
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BYJeor, Are OScgor of) Th Texwv- 
Thu) Joh. T9 20 hee robe 
# ow Nu, Tois J A B01 de dv 
13 | 
| $95. Thou once muſt fleep in 
Death For as Death is eſteem d 
4 perpetual Sleep, ſo is Sleep a 
temporary Death, or at leaſt an 
Image of Death: 
Srulre, quid eſt ſomnus, gelidæ 
nifi mortis imago? | 
And the General, who kill'd one 


of his Soldiers, whom he found } 


ſleeping u Dury, ſaid plea- 
ſautly Woogh ; Talem 1 
ualem inveni: I left him as I 
und him, | 
bas: So when, &c.] Weak and 
ſoolim are they who bewail the 
Dead without Meaſure, and they 
too who repine and grieve that 
themſelves muſt die, but m 
fooliſh they, who in their Feaſts 
aud Merriments, 5 


ancholy Fits: | 
When Healths go round, and 
kindly Brimmers flow, 


hy” et diſturb their Mirth with 
me 


Foreheads glow, 
They whin 
make Haſte to live; 
Short are the Joys, that humane 

Life can give. Dryd. 


And thus they damp their De- 
lights with the Remembrance of 
Death; as if in- the Grave they 
were to be parcht up with un- 
quenchable Thirſt, or rorment- 
ed with the Want of any of the 
Enjoyments of this Life : 


Eternal Preachers! who corrupt 
the ＋ | 

And pal the God, who never 
thinks, with Thor: | 

Ideots with all that Thought, to 


whom the worſt | 


Of Death, is Want of Drink, 


* endleſs Thirſt; 
r any fond Deſire, as Vain as 
. i Dryd. 


But Lucretius bids them call to 


wrapt in Eaſe, 
wy >" y lies, as-in the peace- 
ful | 


| Grave, : 
And wanting nothing, nothing 


can it Crave. | 


Why then do the Fools dread a 
Want of any Thing when they 


are dead ; fince Death,more than 


Sleep, ſcatters the Principles of 


m— — Would be thought the 


- With, - 


9 


the Soul, and more deprives Men 
of their For i | 


Wore 


and cry; Let us 


Ein in their Sleep, the Body; | 


S8 Zrgg ges 


” 
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Some, looking grave, this Obſervation make: 
All che Delights are ſhorr, we Men can take: 
goo Now we enjoy, bur, gone, we wiſh in vain, | 
In vaindefire ro call them back again: i 
As if the greateſt Ill in Graves they fear, 
Were Thirſt, or to want Wine, or Garlands there, 
Or any other Thing they fanſy here. 
905 Fools ev'n in common SLzze what Cares moleſt ? 
What Thoughts for Life, or Health, diſturb our po. ?, 


NOTES. 
Were that ſound Sleep eternal, And 


it were Death : Th 1 
vet the firſt Atoms then, the Tum pater Anchiſes magnum 
Seeds of Breath, cratera corona , | 
ay ng Joar to Senſe; we] Induit, implevitque mero, &c. 
o but | 
And rouze that Senſe, and rait | Which cannot be interpreted as 
ve are awake: ſome do the 


Then Death to us, and Death's | | 
Anxi \ : Keese ii, e 
1: 1efs than Nothing, if a Les REY 3 

can be: flo Homer: They crown'd Bowls 
For then our Atoms, which in with Drink: And Bowle, ſay the 


Order lay, OO be ſaid to be crown'd 
Are ſcatter'd from their Heap, wit Drink, when they are fill'd 
and puff d away; ſo full, that the Liquor riſes a- 


And never can return into their] bove the Brims of the Bowl: 

8 . And this we call a Bumper, from | 

When once the Pauſe of Life has | the Wine's ſwelling higher than 
left an empty Space. Dryd. the Brims of the Glaſs. But Ho- 
en 43 iel mer may as well be conſtrued, 


they crown'd Bowls of Drink, as 
was the Cuſtom of the Antients, owls with Drink. It is evident 


as well Sreeles as Larines, at too from ſeveral Places in Scri- 
their Feaſts — 3 pture, that Garlands' were like- 2 
_— to 1 * —— wiſe in great Uſe among the Jews 
2 1 —— : bur x _ Waz [at their Feaſts, eſpecially their | 
the Gueſts, and even t A Nuptials : Iſa, 61. 10. The La- 
ters wore Garlands of Flowers on] tin reads, like a Bridegroom 
their Heads; And this they did, crown'd with Garlands, Wild. 
lays Pliny, to diſpel, by the z. 8. Ezek. 12. 16. Lam. 5. 25. 
Fragrancy of the Flowers, the Eccief. 32. 1, &c, 
Vapoursand Heavineſi, that pro-] 99g. Ali the Delights, &c.) 
ceded from too much Drink- | We find ſomething to the ſame 
ing: Crapulam & gravedines Purpoſe in Petronius, where he 
capitis, impoſitis coronis, olfa-| deſcribes the Banquet of Trimal- 
ctione diſcutiunt: lib. 21. Nat. chio, w wheh a Servant had 
_ — A _—_— w brought n a filver Skeleton, and 
rg re crow * j ſer it on the Table, cry'd out; 
| Heu, heu nos miſeros! quam 
Crateras magnos ſtatuunt, & vi- totus homuncio nihil eſt: 
na coronant. Virg. | | ; 
| M m Sic 
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For Max eternally might fill ſleep vn, 
Free from ſuch G ets Neft difturb'd with none: 
Yer then the Ming is well, tis whole, it lives, 8 
910 And aptly moves, nay, and almoſt perceives; - 
Small Strokes will wake the Man, and he revives. 
Then DA, i there can be a Leſs than Lzasr, 
Is troubled leſs with anxidus Cares, than Rasr.. 
Becauſe in Diary few Parts of Mint remain; 
915 And he that ſleeps in DzaTu, ne er wakes again. 
But now if Na runs ſhould begin to ſpeak, 
And thus with loud Complaints our Folly check : 
Fond MorTAL, what's the Matter thou doſt figh ? 
Why all theſe Fears, becauſe thou once mult die, c 
920 Muſt once ſubmir to ſtrong Mortality > 
LNG SS. + abit. 
Sie erimit euncti, poltquam nos; $15. Bur now, det. J. That his 
auferet orcus : Diſputation againſt the Fear of 
Ergo n dum licet eſſe Death may the more efficaci- 


For 


ous, the Poet, in theſe 29. v. in! 
duces Nature ſeating, and | nh 


And the old Epicorean Epigram |{rengthens his Arguments by 
Fives the ſame Advice; the Authority of che Perſon that 


3 # 4 __ [{peaks. If thou haſt met with 
Cum re mortalem noris, prxſen- Oats and Afflictions, it thy 
. tibus exple 1 * [whole Life has been one conti- 
Dai dee poſt mortem - oh * — K — 

nulla voluptas. ties, lay down r 

, Wretch, and learn at lat to ſuf- 


To which I add the following | fer Eaſe: If thou haft been pro- 
Lines out of Anacreon, as they | fper6us, and led a Life of Joy 
- are render'd by Cowley : _ and Pleaſure, go away content 
1 x p „„ _ {with the bounteous Bleflings 1 
Crown me with Roſes whilſt II have given thee. Expect no new: 

og AO ......, | There is a Viciflitude of all 
Now your Wines and Ointadents — <Ft well as of Times 
give: f f neee : the ſame alway: 
Aﬀer Death I Nothing crave 3 ſucceed the ſama. If Age ha 


Let me alive myPleaſures have: not yer weaken'd and impair'd 
Al are Stoicks in the Grave. J thy Strength and Vigour, yet 
"WS ; thou haſt enjoy'd all the good 
ut St. Jerome, wr2 againſt] Things that I can give thee: and 
ovinianus, blames thele incon-J if thou art worn out. with Years, 
erate Revellers in theſe Words. | why doſt thou dread and delay 
Manduca, & bib-;8& ſi tibi placet,| rody? Let us ſuppoſe, ſays Lu- 
tum Iſrasle lude conſurgens, & cretius: _ (235 
canito; Manducemus E bida- . 1 
mus, cras enim moriemur, |—— Great Natures Voice ſhould 
Manducet & bibat, qui poſt ci- call 25 
bos expectat interitum; qui cum To thee, or me, or any of us 
Epicuro dicit : Poſt mortem ni-] all: | 5 | 
hit eſt, & mors ipſa nihil eſt, * . Win 


Book III. 
Tos if the Rang, on 
Was pleaſant; if w 
If all thy Pleaſures did 
As thro a Sieve; bur leſt 
923 
And with a quiet Mind 
Bur if all thoſe | 
Spilt idly all, and Lrvz a 
930 


LUCRETIUS. 
haſt already ran, 
Joy thou whe Sun 


nor 


Why doſt thou not then, like a thankful Gueſt, 
Riſe cheerfully from Life's abundanr Feaſt, 
Delights are loſt and gone, 
hen why, fond Moxrar, doſt 
Why ftilidefire t increaſe thy wretched Store, 


* 
% 


4 * 
S 
* 
nz 


Gon cad for more, 7 


thy Mind, i 
Sweets behind - 


— 


take thy Reſt ? 
Burden 


And wiſh for what muſt waſte like thoſe before ? 
Nor rather free thy {elf from Pains and Fear, 


And end thy Life, and neceſfary Cate? 
935 My Pleaſures always in a Circle run, 


The ſame returning with the yearly Sun; 

And thus, tho thou doſt till enjoy thy Prime 
And tho thy Limbs feel not che Rage of Time; 
Yer I can find no new, no freſh Delight; 


940 The ſame dull Joys muſt vex the Appetite, 


N 0 
What doſt thou mean, ungrateful 
3 
hou , Thing, thus ly 
dt thas akon 


| Altho' 
TE S. FR 
And I would. all th 
Liboued ent? S a6d 
Lay down thy Burden, Fool, and 
ow thy Friend : 
To Seals thee, I have empty d 


all my Store ; 


Malt be no more? 
For, if thy 4 pleaſant] I can invent, and can ſupply 
heretofore, | 4 5 5 8 Xe? 
If all the bounteous ut run the Round again, t 
I could give, | K patuating. Dryd. 4 
Thou enjoy d; if thou 728. hr c.) Horace 
S 
n not leak' 1 Bp" 10 
thee, like a Sieve : 5 pe cm, aui ſe viniſſe 
Why doſt thou not give Thanks, Dicat, & exacto contentus tem- 
as at e eaſt, pore vita i! 
Cramb'd'to the Throat wich Lift f uti conviva ſatur, repe- 
and riſfe,,and take thy Reſt? rire queamus. 
Bur if my Bleffings thou haſt 9359. Net I can find, &c.} Me- 
thrown away 3 . nippus in Lucian asks Chiron the 
If indigeſted Joys paſs'd thro', Reaſon, why he choſe to dy, 
and would not ſtay; when he mi have been im- 
Why doſt thou with for more to] mortal ? Chiron anſwer'd: Be- 


iquander ſt ill? 
ie be grown à Load, a = 


1 


cauſe in Life there was nothing 
new, but the ſame Things over 
and over again; which continual 

Mm2z2  UVxiſlk- 
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Alrho' thou couldft rag 
For num rous Vears; mu 
What could we anſwer, what Excuſes truſt ? 
We muſt confeſs that her Reproofs are juſt. 


945 But if a Wazzrcn, a Man oppreſs d 


Book III. 
thy wretched Breath 
more if free from Death. 


by Fate, 
ath, and begs a — Docs 3 


Him Sxz more fiercely chides: Forbear thy Sighs, 
Thou Wretch, ceaſe thy Complaints, and dry thy Eyes: 
If Orp; thou haſt enjoy d the mighty Store 

950 Of gay Delights; and now canſt taſte no more; 


But yet becauſe thou ſtill 


didſt ftrive to meet 


The abſent, and contemn dſt the preſent Sweet, 
Darn ſeems un welcome, and thy Race half run; 
Thy Courſe of Liſe ſeems ended, when begun; 


955 And un 


NOTES. 


Viciſſitude had cloy'd me, and 
Created in my Mind a Satiety, 
and even a loathing of Life : 


Thus tho' thou art not broken 
pet with Years; | 

yer ſt 
Things appears; 

And would be ever, could'ſt thou 
ever live: T 50 
For Life is ſtill bur Life; there's 

nothing new to give. Dryd. 
94%. But if, &c.) Hitherto 
Nature has only gently repri- 
manded thoſe who are never 
of living: She now in 

theſe 32. v. more ſharply rebukes 
thoſe, who are unmenſurably 
greedy of Life, ev'n tho? it be 
rown a Burden to them: eſpe- 
cially the ag'd, who are become 
incapable of enjoying the Plea- 
ſures of this World. As in a 
Theatre, ſo in this Life, each 
- Man has his Part to play : and 
"the old have no more right to 
Jive; than à Player has to tarry 
on the Stage, after he has acted 
his Part: Be gone, ſays ſhe, de- 
© crepid. Sor, thou who haſt out- 
- Jiv'd Content and Pleaſure, and 
art grown covetous of Pain 
Thou haſt nothing more to do 


ſtill the ſeif ſame Scene of 


expected haſty DA rx deſtroys, 
Before thy greedy Mind is full of Joys. 


1 . » Yet 
8 


Ire therefore dy as ſoon as 
ou canſt, 


And leave thoſe Joys, unſuiting 
to thy Age, 
To a freſh Comer, and reſign 
the Stage. : 
All Things, like thee, have 
Times to riſe and rot; 
And from each others Ruin are 
For Life is not confin d to him 
or thee; ? 
Tis giv'n to all for Uſe, to none 
| for Property. Dryd. 


What doſt thou fear? In the Fa- 
bles of the Poets there is not one 
Syllable of Truth; but the Li- 
ving ſuffer thoſel Torments, which 
they dread in Futurity : 


gone, 

Whoſe Circles ended long ere 
thine begun: 

Then tell me, Fool, what Part 
in them thou haſt? 

| Thus may'ſt thou judge the Fu- 
ture by the Paſt 


[# 
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Yer leave theſe Toys, thar not befit thy Age; 
New Actors now come on; refign the Stage. 
If thus ſhe chides, I think tis well enough: 

960 I think 'tis nothing, bur a juſt Reproof: 

For riſing Bz1xcs till the old purſue, - 

And rake their Place ; old die, and frame the new : 
Bur nothing finks to Hell, and ſulph'rous Flames, 
The SzxDs remain to make the future Frames: 

965 All which ſhall yield ro Fare, as well as thou ; 
And Things fell hererofore ev'h juſt as now: 

And ſtill decaying Things ſhall new produce: 
For L1ex's not given to poſſeſs, bur uſe. 

' Thoſe Ages, that in long Poſſeſſion ran, 

970 And meaſur'd haſty Time, ere we began; 
What are they all to us? From this think farther on; 
erer is — x when — 5 is gone d 

ſides; what drea ings in DA rx appear 
What tolerable Cauſe for all 5 Fear ? 

975 What ſad, what diſmal Thoughts do-bid us weep ? 
Dar is a quiet State, and ſoft as Sleep. 

And all, which we from Poers Tales receive, 


As done below, we ſee, ey'n whilſt alive. 


NOTES. 


What Horrour ſeeſt thou in that 
uiet Stare ? 3 
What Bugbear Dreams to fright 

- thee after Fate? 
No Ghoſts, no Goblins, that 


ſtill Paſſage keep ; | 
But all is there ſerene, in that e- 
' ternal Sleep. Dryd. 


957. Yet leave, &cc.] That is, 
Be content to leave thoſe De- 
lights, of which thou haft en- 
joy'd thy Share, and art no lon- 
ger able to taſte : To this pur- 
poſe ſays Horace, es © 
Vivere fi rectè neſcis, decede 

peritis: ; 

Lufiſti fatis, ediſti ſatis, atq; 
bibiſti; | 
Tempus abire tibi eſt, 
' lib. 2. Ep. 2. 


977. And all, &c.) Here the 
Poet, that he may intirely deli- 


ver the Minds of Men from the 


Fear of Death, endeavours to 
perſuade, that there are no Pu- 
niſhments after this Life. And to 
this end he employs the follow- 
ing 48. v. to explain the Fables 
of the Poets: that of Tantalus 


in 3. v. of Tityus in 11. v. of 


Siſyphus in 10. v. of the Daugh- 
ters of Danaus in 10. v. of the 
Furies, Cerberus, &c. in 12, v. 
For thoſe Fables, ſays he, are 
meant of the living : For Tan- 
ralus is the ſuperſtitious Man: 
Tityus, he who is a Slave to his 
Luſts, or inordinate Defires : Si- 
ſyphus repreſents him, who in 
vain aims at Soveraignty, and 
never attains his Wiſh : The 


Daughters of Danaus are the A- 


varitious, whoſe Thirſt of Riches 
is never ſatisfy'd : As for Cer- 
berus, the Furies, &c, we are to 
deem them to be the Executio- 
rioners, that inflict the Puniſh- 
ments on Malefactors; or ra- 


ther the Conſcience of the 
Guilty, 


No 
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3 3 Bhnrade 3 4. n u, 

98 $ dreads ch impending STowns 

W__ 
reſs the living; they diſturb us here, 

An is i 


NOTES. 


* 
o 
+ N * 


all Tormenters, 
ee wretched, n From greedy Lip, touch'sd Mouth the 
| 283 3. * | "of wanton Torrent flips,” 


Jupiter; 
Plote, and 

memnon and ramiather of 
when he treated ſome 


f che 


—.— 
Shoulder, abſtai 90 Mactobius in Somn. Scip. lib, 
of the „ cap. 10. Antequam ſtudium 
Father Phi circa ; * * 
threw Ein into ſitionem n vi ado- 

2 


mented with eternal H and 
Thirſt, For he is feign'd to be 
ſet up to the Chin in the River 
Eridanus, and to have Ap wh 
= . admin his Head ; 


— q 3 3 


— fuerunt, Ad elle 
— — 7 48 uam ipſa 


uibus incluſæ animæ 
Karoo Goda tenebris, horri- 
the Jum | fodibus, & bd): patiun- 


tur: kae 
hoe 4 — 8 
vocaverunt, E omnia, q 


_ — e per 
canis cor corporibus 1 


illos aiunt epulis an- 


tea 4 a6 fugien: | te ora poſitis excruciari & 

1 inedif | Cabeſcers, quos magis ma- 

Flumins B Quid rides? mutato giſque acquirendi defiderium co- 

ine, de te git r copiam non vide · 

Tabula ns narratur, congeſtis undi-[re: qui in aflſuentia inapes, e- 
ue ſaccis ge mala in 

Indormis inhians, & tanquam untur; neſcientes parta reſpi- 

— pop ens apt debris, For 

ris, 4 dam ucretius ents the 0 

Coger 5 Tabel. 5 bau Tantalus — and inter- 


prets it in a diiferent err: 
raging us that, | 4 


No 28 looks * GY 


earful B 
Or dreads th' Rock 
* 


| Which Cow has thus 
PR ley ren- 
In a full Floud ſtands Tantalus, 


his Skin 


Waſh'd o'er in vain, for ever dr 
ſang o'r ip rainy for aver Up 


8 No Tir there is 
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the Eagle torn: 


bs No new Supplies — ſtill are born: 


& _— - — 


enough, that all the Nine, 


— his vaſt Limbs confine 


701 . but let him f 


pread o er all, 


And ler his Arms claſp round the watry Ball 3 
zen ppm om gn ject 


- And how his eaten Lives grow again _ 


NOTES 
Cernere erat, pee tota_novem | 


. 


But fear of Chance on Earth di- 
ſturbs our _ Hours 
Or vain imagin'd Wrath of vain: 


"imagin'd Po Pow'rs. Dryd \ 


ere wi * he follows their O- 
| that a Stone is' 
5, anging over phate: Head of Tan- 

talus in Hell, the fall of which 
he perpetually dreads : Thus too 
Euripides i in Oreſtes: 


KopuygFe Sulpioaria dul ai] 


A er 1 rad rm J- 


4 No Tityus, c. In theſe 
41. v. he deſcribes the Puniſh- 
5 . lains the Fable of 

ityus, the 
— Daughter of Orchome- 
nus 5 He attempted to raviſh La- 

the Mother of Apollo, ho 
Ion, him with bis Arrows, and 
ſent hita into*Hell, where a Vul- 
rure is continually 1 80 into 


his Jrinass and feeding wpon, is, 
which nevertheleſs — as fa 
as the Vulture deyours it. He 
is feign'd to have been of ſo enor- 
mous a Size, that when he la 
down, his Body cover'd no leſs 
n nine Acres of Ground: 
hus Ovid. Meram. 4. v. 437. 


* 2 T lanian- 


J — bus diſtentus 


erat. 
1 
And Virgil 2 En. 6. v. 393. b 


of Jupiter, by | 


Nec non & Tityon, Terræ om- 
= Alumaum, _. 


{ 


Bur 


cui jugera cor 


Porrigitur ; 
— =" immanis 


Immortale _ rutidens, fœcun- 
' daque 
Viſcera, 3 epulis, ha- 


e eq 
ore; nec is 
ulla tenatis. 


Ting Th" was to ſee, who 
took his Rirt 


From Heay'n ; Bis Nurſing from 7 


the foodf | Farth 


ers his gigantick Limbs, with 
arge 


FA race, 
bay nine Acres of inferhal 
A raynouVulcure in his open'd 


Still for the > 0 Liver ai 'd 
his Brea ving ; 8 
His 15 — 1 Liver ill ſupply d 


018 * Nis Entrails fruirful to 
their Pains; 

Th“ immortal Hunger laſts, 
th' immortal Food remains. 


d. 
Zut Lucretins teaches 1 . 


is meerly 4 Fable of the P 
Dy * oets, 


No Ar torn by K 
lies in H 

Nor — * Lobes of his 
rank Liver ſwell 
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Not 
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With vexing Love, or whom'fierce Cares moleſt : 


Bur he's the Trrr v4 here, that lies oppreſs'd 8 


I ̃ beſe are che EAG chat ſtill rear his Breaſt. 
995 He's Srery avs," that ſtrives with mighty Pain 
To get ſome Offices, but ſtrives in vainz © 


Who poorly, meanly begs the Peoples Voice; 
Bur All refur', = enjoys the Choice: = 
| NOTES. | 


Not tho' his monſtrous Bull 

91 covers 8 Bo 
ine ſprea cres, or nine 
* on 1 8 

Not tho* the Globe of Earth 
had been the Giant's Floor. 

Nor in eternal Torments could 

he lie; : 


Nor could his Corps ſufficient 


Food ſupply : 
But he's the Tityus, who by 
3 oppreſs d, ; 

r tyrant Paſſion, ang on 
huis Breaſt, | ie 

And ever-atzxious Thoughts is \ 
robb'd of Reſt, Dryd. 


And this Opinion of Lucretius 

15 confirm'd by Servius, who, on 
the above - cited Paſſage of Virgil, 
ſays: Sane de his omnibus rebus 
mire reddidit Lucretius, & con- 
firmat in noſtrà eſſe vit omnia, 
que finguntur de Inſeris. Dicit 
enim Tityum amorem. eſſe, hoc 
eſt Libidinem, qua, ſecundum 
Phyficos & Medicos, in jecore 
eſt, ut Riſus in Splene, Iracundia 
in Felle, &c. And Macrobius is 
of the ſame Opinion ; when he 
ſays; Vulturem jecur immor- 
tale rundentem nihil aliud intel- 
ligi voluerunt (veteres) quam 
tormenta conſcientiæ, obnoxiæ 
flagitio, viſcera interiora riman- 
tis, & ipſa vitalia indefeſſa ad- 
miſſi ſceleris admonitione lani- 
antis, ſemperque curas, ſi forte 
requieſcere tentaverint, excitan- 
tis, tanquam fibris renaſcentibus 
inhærendo, nec ulla fibi miſe- 
ratione parcentis ; lege hac, qua 
ſe judice nemo nocens abſalvitur, 
nec de ſe ſuam poteſt vitare ſen- 
tentiam. in Somn, Scip. lib. 1. 


{cap. 10. And with this agrees 


the Epigram in Petronius: 
Qui vultur jeeur ultimum per- 
errat, do 
* pectus trahit, intimaſque fi- 
r ; 
Non oſt quem timidi yocant 


Poetæ, x * : 
Sed cordis mala, livor atque 

luxus. : , : | K * 
Prometheus too is ſaid by ſome 
to ſuffer 8 hs 8 | 

99s, He's Si u c. n 
tel 0,7. be explains ch Publ 
0 ns, the of XFolus, 
who Argent Attica with his 
Robberies, was Hain by * — 
King of the Athenians: In whoſe 
Honour the Greeks feign'd that 
Siſyphus was condemn' 
to roul a Stone to the Top of a 


Mountain, which 3 with 


great labour he fore'd it 
up, tumbled down again, fo 
that he was always to begin hi 
Task anew : Bur Lucretius ſays, 


The Siſyphus is he, whom Noiſe 
and Strife . | 

Seduce from all the ſoft Retreats 
of Life; HER | 


» 
To vex the Governmend, di- 
ſturb the Laws 
Drunk with the Runes of popu- 
lar Applauſe, | 
He courts the giddy Crowd to 
make him great, | 
And ſweats, and toils in vain to 
mount the ſoy'raign Seat: 


For _ to aim at Pow'r,and ſtill 


to 

Ever to Krive, and never to pre- 
vail, | __ 

| | wan 


in Hell 


QoY LIYO OY & mw wa ac 
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For ſtill ro ſeek, and ſtill in Hopes devour, 
1000 And never to enjoy the long d for Pow'r, 
What is ir, but to roul a weighty STonz 
ainſt the Hill; which ſtrait will tumble down > 
e 9 % 
3 e rr 
10053 y, ſince Na run feeds Delight, | 
And never fills the greedy — pk | | 
_ ev'ry Year, yr lehr ind ou | 6 
HE new rs, and Joys, ures brings; 
Aud yet our amidſt this mighty Store, F 
lot o Are ſtill unſatisfy'd, and wiſh for more: 
 Surethis they mean, who teach chat Maps below 
Do idle Pains, and Care, and Time beſtow, 
In pouring STazams into a leaky Uzyn, 
Which flow as faſt again, as faſt rerurn, 


4 


NOTES. 

What is it, but, in Reaſons true bands in one Night: Of them 
Account, 4 the Poets fabled, that they were 
To heave the Stone againſt the doom d in Hell to fill a leaky 
- rifing Mount; | Veſſel with Water. See Macro- 
W urg d, and labour'd,] bius in Somn. Scip. lib. 1. cap. 10. 
'd up with Pain, and Horat. Od. 2. lib. 3. But 
and rouls impetuous|] Lucretius interprets it of the 
the Luxurious, who are never fill'd 

ryd.| or ſatisfy d with the Bleflings of 


{this Life; and ſays : 
And Macrobius, in the Place laſt 
cited, agrees with Lucretius in Then till to treat thy ever-crg- 
this Opinion, and ſays: Saxum] ving Mind 
ingens yolvere inefficacibus labo- With ev'ry Bleſſing, and of ev'ry 
rioſiſque conatibus, vitam teren- ind, + . 2 
tes, atram ſilicem 2 ſem · Yer never fill thy rav ning Ap- 


& cadenti fimi illorum te, 
. immi * arduas Tio! Years and Seaſons vary the 


ates, & infauſtam ambiunt] Delight; 

annidem, nunquam fine ti-| Yet nothing to be ſeen of all the 
more victuri, e e ſubje-| Store; 8 
cum —_— odiſſe, dum metuat, But ſtill the Wolf within thee 
ſemper ſibi videntur exitium,| barks for more : : 
quod merentur excipere. This is the Fable's Moral, which 

1005, Laſtly, &c.) In theſe] they tell, 

10. v. the Poet explains the Fa- | Of Ally fooliſh Virgins, damn'd 
ble of the fifty Daughters of Da- in Hell : | 
naus, King of the Argives, who To leaky Veſſels, which the Li- 
were marry d to the fifty Sons of | quour ſpill, 
their Father's Brother gyſthus, To Veſſels of their Sex, which 
and who all of them, except 2 none could ever fill. Dryd. 


Ci nh * d 1 I 
ytemneſtra, kill'd their Hul-| Na 1013. The 
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ries, Cerberus, nor any of thoſe 


As for the Dog, the Furies, and 


| Racks, Priſons, Poyſons, the 
And laſt, and moſt, if theſe were 
. 


_ Whole deadly Fear anticipates 
And ſees no end of Puniſhment 
and Woe. 

But looks for more at the laſt 


This makes a Hell on Earth, and 
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1013, TheFurins, Ci , black HzTL, and Flames, 


Are airy Fanſies all, meer empty Names: 
| Nor zs.. 


1013. The Furies, &c. In 
3 2. v. he — ed oe 
are no ſuch Things as the Fu- 


Puniſhments, with which the 
Guilty are ſaid to be tortur'd in 
Hell : and indeed, having taught 
that Souls are mortal, it of ne- 
ceflity follows, that there are no 
Puniſhments after Death: He 
therefore interprets all thoſe 
Things to'be meant only of this 
Life, and ſays, that 


their Snakes, | 
The gloomy Caverns, and the 
burning Lak 


And all t 3 infernal Trum- 


They neither are, nor. were, nor 
A;! 
Bur here on Earth the guilty have 
The mighty Pains to mighty 
mi | 
Miſchiefo due : 


Tarpeian R = 
Stripes, Hangmen, Pitch, and 
in (Smoke ; a 


behind, L 
Th' ayenging Horrour of a con- 


the Blow, 


— 


Gaſp of Breath: 


Life a Death. 
; Dryd. 


To e, Cicero in his 
Oration for Roſcius A merinus 
ſays admirably well: Nolite pu- 
tare, quemadmodum in Fabulis, 
eos, qui aliquid impie ſceleratè- 
que commiſerunt, agitari & per- 


terreri Furiarum tedis ardenti- 


But 


bus ; ſua quemque fraus, ſuus 
terror maxime vexat, ſuum quem- 
ue ſcelus agirat, amentiaque af- 
cit, ſux male cogitationes con- 
ſeientiaque animi terrent, Ha 
ſunt impiis aſſiduæ domeſtice- 
que Furix, quæ dies nocteſque 
23 pænas à conſteleratiſ- 
mis filiis repetunt. Do not fan- 
ſy, what the Fables ſay, that 
Men, who have committed any 
impious or wicked Action, are 
haunted and terrify'd with the 
flaming Torches of the Furies: 
Every Man's own Offences, his 
own Terrour chieflydiſturb him: 
Every Man's own Wickedneſ; 
haunts, and makes him mad: 
his own cruel Thoughts, and the 
conſciouſneſs of his own Guilt 
terrify him: "Theſe are to the 
impious thole aſſiduous and 
domeſtick Furies, who Day and 
Night require, and avenge the 
Puniſhments of the Parents, 
of their moſt flagitious Sons, 
And Lactantius ſays, There are 
three Paſſions that drive Men 
headlong into all Manner of 
Wickedneſs: Anger, Covetouſ- 
neſs, and Luſt. Therefore the 
Poets ſaid there are three Furies, 
that torment the Minds of Men: 
— ſeeks for Revenge; Cove- 
touineſs, for Riches; and Luſt, 
for ſenſual Delights. Tres ſunt 
Aﬀectus, qui homines in omnia 
facinera præcipites agunt.Propte- 


reaPoetz tresFurias eſſe dixerunt, 


qua mentes hominum exagitant: 
ira ultionem deſiderat, cupiditas 
opes, libido voluptates. De vero 

ultu, cap. 19. . 

The Furies.} They were three 
in Number, the Daughters of the 
RiverAcheron,and of Night: The 
Poets feign'd them to have Snakes 
inſtead of Hair, and to be the 
Inflicters of the Torments in 
Hell: and alſo that they always 
bore flaming Torches and Whips 

| In 


19 


S. „ mM ores 


1 


— 
TH —* 


IA a oe bu 


. dring in their Ears. Dryd. 
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But whilft we live, the Fear of dreadful Pains + 
For wicked Deeds, . the Priſon, Scourge, and Chains, 
The Wheel, the Block, the Fire affright the Mind, 


1020 Strike deep, and leave a conſtant Sting behind, 
| OP Nay, 

in their Hands. Virgil Zneid. 6. | Grim Cerberus, who ſoon began 
V. 376. | ro rear 

| | His creſted Snakes, and arm'd 
Continuo ſontes ultrix accinta | his briſtling Hair. 

flagello 4 Om his greedy grinning 
Tifiphone quatit inſultans, tor-| Jaws he gapes 

voſque ſiniſt ra With three enormous . 

| Dr5 


Intentans angues, vocat agmina 
ſæ va ſororum. | 


And v. 605. 


Furiarum maxima juxta 
Accubat | 
Exurgitque facem attollens, at- 


que iutonat ore. | 


Strait o'er the guilty Ghoſts 
the Fury ſhakes | 

The ſounding. Whip, and 
brandiſhes her Snakes; 

And the pale Sinner with her 
Siſters rakes. a 
The Queen of Furies by their 

Sides is ſet: _ 
— Her hiſſing Snakes ſhe rears, 
Tofling her Torch, and thun- 


Cerberus] He is feign'd by 
the Poets to be a Dog with three 
Heads, that guards the Gates of 
Hell. Apollodorus deſcribes him 
with three Heads, a Dragon's 
Tail, and his Back ſtuck thick 
with Serpents Heads of ſeveral 
Sorts. Heſiod, in Theogon. 

ives him fifty Heads, Virgil, 

eid, 6. V. 417. | 
Cerberus hæc ingens latratu reg- 
na trifauci 
Perſonat, ad verſo recuba nsim- 
manis in Antro 
—— Horrere videas jam colla 
colubris, 


ria guttura pandens. 
——In his Den they found 


The triple Porter of the Stygi. 
55 = ; Yg1an 


Thus too Horace, Od, II. lib. 3. 


Ceſſit immanis tibi blandienti 
Janitor aulæ | 


; quamvis furiale cen- 


tum 6 
Muniant angues caput ejus, atque 
Spiritus teter, ſanieſque manet 

Ore trilingui. | 


1018, The Priſon, &c.) Here 
our Tranſlatour has chang'd the 
Antients Ways of puniſhing Cri- 
minals into the more modern 
Puniſhments; he takes no No- 
tice of what Lucretius calls 


—— Horribilis de ſaxo jactu- 
deorſum : 


Which Dryden, who — more 
cloſe, in this Place, to the Ori- 
inal, renders, the Tarpeian 
ock, which was a Precipice, 
from whence ſuch as were guilty 
of Treaſon againſt the Sta 
were thrown down. It was call” 
Mons Tarpeius, from Tarpeia, 
a Veſtal Virgin, who was bury” 
there. This was ſhe, who agreed 
with the Sabines to betray the 


Capitol to them, provided they 


would give her what they wore 

on their left Arms; which" they 
romis'd to do : She meant their 

Riracelets ; but they had no 

er enter'd the Cann by her 
Means, than they fell to throw- 


ing their Targets u her, 
h which inftantly prefi'd and ſms- 
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LUCRETIUS. 


Book III. 


101 5 The Funtzs, CI 21 black Hz, and Flames, 


Are airy Fanſies all, meer empty Names: 
0 2p; N o .. 


1015. The Furies, &c. ]. In 
theſe", 2. v. he teaches that chere 
are no ſuch Things as the Fu- 
rie Cerberus, nor any of thoſe 
Pu.iſhments, with which the 
Guilty are ſaid to be tortur'd in 
Hell : and indeed, having taught 
that Souls are mortal, it of ne- 
ceſſity follows, that there are no 
Punzſhments after Death: He 
therefore interprets all thoſe 
Things to'be meant only of this 
Life, and ſays, that | 


As for the Dog, the Furies, and 

their Snakes, 

The gloomy Caverns, and the 
burning Lakes, 

And all the vain infernal Trum- 


ry | 
They neither are, nor were, nor 
er ean be? 


Zut here on Earth the guil ty have 


1 _ R 18 
e mi Pains to mighty 
Miſchief due : | 
Racks, Priſons, Poyſons, the 


Tarpeian Rock, 
Stripes, Hangmen, Pitch, and 
fu ting Smoke; 


And laſt, and moſt, if theſe were 
caſt behind, ; 
Th' ayenging Horrour of a con- 

fcious Mind, 
_ Whoſe deadly Fear anticipates 
the Blow, | 

And ſees no end of Puniſhment 
and Woe, 

But looks for more at the laſt 
Gaſp of Breath: 
This makes a Hell on Earth, and 
Life a Death. 
8 Dryd. 


To this purpoſe Cicero in his 
Oration for Roſcius Amerinus 
ſays admirably well : Nolite pu- 
tare, quemadmodum in Fabulis, 
eos, qui aliquid impiè ſcelerats- 
que commiſerunt, agitari & per- 
terreri Furiarum tedis ardenti- 


— 


5 | B 
EA ut 
8 F 
er 23.4 

1 * o 


bus: ſua quemque fraus, ſuus 
terror maxime \exat,ſuum quem- 
_ ſcelus agirat, amentiaque af- 
cit, ſuæ malz cogitationes con- 
ſeientiaque animi terrent. Hæ 
ſunt impiis aſſiduz domeſticæ- 
que Furiæ, quæ dies nocteſque 
arentum pænas à conſtceleratiſ- 
mis filiis repetunt. Do not fan- 


Men, who have committed any 
impious or wicked Action, are 
haunted and terrify'd with the 
flaming Torches of the Furies: 
Every Man's own Offences, his 
own Terrour chieflydiſturb him: 
Every Man's own Wickedneſs 
haunts, and makes him mad: 
his own cruel Thoughts, and the 
conſciouſneſs of his own Guilt 
terrify him : Theſe are to the 
impious thoſe aſſiduous and 
domeſtick Furies, who Day and 

Night require, and avenge the 
Puniſhments of the Parents, 
of their moſt flagitious Sons, 
And Lactantius ſays, There are 
three Paſſions that drive Men 
headlong into all Manner of 
Wickedneſs : Anger, Covetouſ- 
neſs, and Luſt, Therefore the 
Poets ſaid there are three Furies, 
that torment the Minds of Men: 
Anger ſeeks for Revenge; Cove- 
touineſs, for Riches; and Luſt, 
for ſenſual Delights. Tres ſunt 
Aﬀectus, qui homines in omnia 
facinora præcipites agunt.Propte- 
reaPoetx tres Furias eſſe dixerunt, 
quæ mentes hominum exagitant : 
ira ultionem deſiderat, cupiditas 
_ libido voluptates. De vero 

ultu, cap. 19. . 

The Furies.} They were three 
in Number, the Daughters of the 
RiverAcheron,and of Night: The 
Poets feign'd them to have Snakes 
inſtead of Hair, and to be the 
Inflicters of the Torments in 
Hell : and alſo that they always 


bore flaming Torches and Whips 
In 


ſy, what the Fables ſay, that 


za 6 7 


SBD. „ mere 
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2 4 Na 1 
NOTES. . 


in their Hands. Virgil Xneid. 6. | Grim Cerberus, who oa began 


v. 376. to rear | 
: His creſted Snakes, and arm'd 
33 ſontes ultrix accincta . bring — : 
flagello a ning his grinning 
Tikg one quatit inſultans, tor- Nas e gapes | 
voſque ſiniſt rã _ _ | With three enormous Mouths. 
Intentans angues, vocat agmina 8 Dry 


ſæ va ſororum. 


And v. 605, 


Furiarum maxima juxta 

Accubat 

Exurgitque facem attollens, at- 
que iutonat ore. | 


Strait o'er the guilty Ghoſts 
the Fury ſhakes 

The ſounding. Whip, and 
brandiſhes her Snakes; 

And the pale Sinner with her 
Siſters rakes. 
The Queen of Furies by their 

Sides is ſet : 
— Her hiſſing Snakes ſhe rears, 
Toſſing her Torch, and thun- 


, dring in their Ears. Dryd. 


Cerberus] He is feign'd by 
the Poets to be a Dog with three 
Heads, that guards the Gates of 
Hell. Apollodorus deſcribes him 
with three Heads, a Dragon's 
Tail, and his Back ſtuck thick 
with Serpents Heads of ſeveral 
Sorts, Heſiod, in Theogon. 
gives him fifty Heads. Virgil, 
neid. 6. v. 417. | 
Cerberus hæc ingens latratu reg- 
na trifauci 

Perſonat, adyerſo recuba nsim- 
manis in Antro 

—— Horrere videas jam colla 
colubris, 

ria guttura pandens, 


= —— his 7 = found 
e triple Porter of the Stygian 
Sound, 1 


Thus too Horace, Od. II. Iib. 3. 


Ceſſit immanis tibi blandienti 
Janitor aulæ ö 


Cerberus; quam vis furiale cen- 


tum 


Muniant angues caput ejus, atque 
Spiritus teter, ſanieſque manet 


Ore trilingui, 


1018. The Priſon, &c.) Here 
our Tranſlatour has chang'd the 
Antients Ways of puniſhing Cri- 
minals into the more modern 
Puniſhments; he takes no No- 
tice of what Lucretius calls 


—— Horribilis de ſaxo jacu* 
deorſum : 


Which Dryden, who tune thore 
cloſe, in this Place, to the Ori- 


ginal, renders, the Tarpeian 


Rock, which was a Precipice, 
from whence ſuch as were guilty 


of Treaſon againſt the — 


were thrown down. It was call'd 
Mons Tarpeius, from Tarpei 

a Veſtal Virgin, who was bury* 

there. This was ſhe, who agreed 
with the Sabines to betray the 
Capitol to them, provided they 
would give her what they wore 


on their left Arms; which they 


romis'd to do : She meant their 
racelets ; but they had no 


er enter'd the Capitol by her 
Means, than they fell to throw - 


ing their Targets upon her, 


vhich inſtantly preſi d and ſmo- 
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10255 


in End of theſe, — + ongly wand 
rernal all. Thus fanſy'd Pains we feel, | 


And live as wretched here, as if in Hell. 
But more to comfort chee 


NOTES. 


| b hrs Dank Horace, 
— *. — Satir. 6. mentions this 


Om * 
Dejicere & ſaxo m—_ aut trade 
re Cadmo? 

1021, The guil c. J 
* in 225 Trag SL Au- 
renge-Zebe. has an exc 
ſeription of the tormenting Ter. 
rours of a guilty Mind; and 

ich agrees very well with this 
Paſſage of our Authour: 


Severe Deerees may keep our 
Tongues in Awe; 
oughts. what E- 


re 

Your Crim 
Conſtience be 

Amidſt your T 
Judge will ER” 3 

1 how Jou came by all It 


$ 
Upbrajd — impious Pomp; 


and in your Ear 
Will hollow, Rebel! | Traytour! 
vanes _ 3 n 
our i t Pow 15 wan Loo 
and pI ſhall bring ; 


Tons = by * to be 


o ne 2M afraid, yet anxious 
when- alone, 

You'll fit, and brood your Sor- 
rows on a Throne. 

And Lee, in Mithridates, ſays 

Finely : 

My agly Guilt flies in my con- 
ſcious Pace; 


And Fam Fa, f lain with 
Doſom- War. 


2 . 


SEL 8 7 e y'd 


Confider, 
1027, But more, &c. ] In theſe 
32. v. the Poet that 
worthleſs Race ce of den, who ſeem 
oth _— 
other e 
aber e and 4 Pleaſure, 
— to waſte their Days in Idle- 
neſs : For why ſhould: ſuch-Men, 
who are rage uſeleſs in their 
Generati ine at their being 
bee or o the ſame Laws. and ne- 
of f Fate to — the — 


—.— of C Cities, ——— 


Wits, and the moſt — — in 
Arts and Sciences, have in all 
times been ſubject, and fore'd to 
ſubmit. Certainly their Condi- 
tion ought to be worſe, and 
yet complain of its be- 
: ncus:; ſays he, 
long a- 

d even 
dae 'he Prince and Father of 

3 Democritus,. nay, E- 

picurus himſelf, the- beſt of all 
hiloſophers,is dead': Therefore 


When Thoughts of Death di- 
ſturb thy Head, 

Confider, Ancus, Great and 
Good, is dead: 

Ang: thy Better far, was born 
ro die: 

And: thou, 40 thou bewail 
Mortality? | Dryd. 


we? eee then, hofverer thou be, 
learn not to deplore the In- 
evitableneſs of that Deſtiny, 
[which ſuch, and ſo great Men, e. 

ſpe money: Dory ocritus; and Ept- 
n a ve willingly, nay, joy- 


undergone. 


1028. An- 


1030 Confider, mighty Kin 
Fall, and inglorioufly 
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by mach than 


Py * 


in — 
to ; 


Conſider, even Hs, that mighty H>, | 
Who laugh'd at all che threat ning of the Sea; 
Who chain d the Ocean once, and proudly led 


1035 His Legions o'er che fetter d Waves, is dead. 


| gloria 3 — | 
erat in eo ingenium, mæ 
& —— 2 : cuiliber ſu- 

iorum m belli paciſque 
ö 2 ow phat He 
was emulous of the Glory of his 
Progenitors, and ſeem*d ro have 
inherited a mird —_ of 
Mind, between that of oy 
and ot Romulus: He was equal 
to any of his Predeceſſour Kings 
in the Glory and Arts both of 
War and Peace. Virgil has not 
omitted to make Anchiſes ſſie w 
him to neas among the Race 
of his Succeſſours: 


— juxta ſequitur ja- 
* —— Pe 
une ue jam um gau- 
2 x ibus auris. * 
| En. 6. v. 315. 
For he obtain'd the Kingdom 
the Favour: and Voice of — 
People, as well as of the Senatours. 


1029, A better Man, &c.} Lu- b 


eretius took this Thought from 
karge % na re, Grip ole 
Too! dαt¹E. 


4. v. he ſpeaks of Nerxes, the 


King of the - Perfians, who by 


laying a Bridge over the Helle- 
ſpont, and digging a Channel 
x the Athos 5 


How many Monarchs, with their 


m1 s 
Who rul d the World, were over 
ruPd by Fate? | 
Thar haughty King, who lorded 


did the wild Waves reſtrain, 
In vain rel in vain they 
While his proud Legions march'd 

upon their Back ; 

Him Death, a greater Monarch, 
overcame, 

Nor ſpar'd his Guards the more 
for their immortal Name. 


1033» Who laugh'd, &c.] Et 


' | contempfir,aquis inſultans, mur- 


mura Ponti, ſays Lucretius, al- 


otus ſays of 
him: That hearing that his 
Bridge over the Helleſpont was 
roken to Pieces by a Storm 
Bo 3 ed ON hundred 
eri ro ven to the Way 
aul the 8 be laſt'd, — 
bound in Chains: and that ſome 
of thoſe, who were order d to ex- 


and reproach'd, the inſolent. Sea 
in theſe Words : O thou ſalt and 
bitter Water; thy Lord ſends 
thee this Greeting; and inflicts 


his Puniſhment on thee, becauſe 
chou haſt baſely done an injury 
| to 


luding, in all A ance, to 
what che ſame H - 


ecute this Sentence ſeverely chid 


rn 
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| 


to him, who never gave thee any 


Who broke his Force,when Nep- 


overcome the Carthaginians, he 


Countrey: having ſubdu'd Car- 


wy LUCRETIUS. 


$c1y10, that Scourge 
Pris'ner, like the meaneſt common Slave: (Grave 


EKee 


Book III. 


of CarrnAacr, now the 


Nay, greateſt Wits, and Poets too, that give 


Eternity to others, ceaſe to live 


ES Heu, 
» 7 


e 
eee 


- 


Provocation. But know, that the 
Great King Xerxes will walk 
over thee, in ſpight of all thou 
canſt do to hinder him. Tis 
with good Reaſon that no Man 
ſacrifices to thee, fince thou art 
at beſt but a bitter and deceitful 
Stream. Manilius , lib. I. v. 


773. 


perſidis & victor ſtrarat qui f 
claſſibus æquor. 10 


Which Creech has thus para- 

phras'd; 15 

Next Perſia's Scourge, who 
ſtrew'd the joyful Flood 

With Xerxes Fleet, and check'd 
the growin 


rune bore the Chain, 
And prov'd his juſter Title o'er 
the Main. 


ogg. Scipio. ] He ſpeaks of 
P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus 
major, who in the Year U. C. 
$43, when he was but 24 Years of 
Age, was preferably to others, ſent 
into Spain, from whence he drove 
the Carthaginians : In the Year 
349. he was made Conſul, and 
the Year following ſent Procon- 
ſul into Africa : where having 


oblig'd Hannibal to return out 
of Italy to the defence of his own 


thage, he impos'd a Tribute on 
the - Carthaginians, and made 
them give him Hoſtages : for 
which he was ſurnam'd Africa- 
nus: He was allow'd a Tri- 
umph at the end of the ſecond 
Punick War, in the Year 353. 


Then he was made Cenſor in the | 


Year $5. and again Conſul in 
the Year 360. e was thrice. 
choſen Prince, or Prefident of 
the Senate. He went Legate, or 
Lieutenant General, in the Ex 

dition againſt Antiochus, * 
of 9 which was command 

in Mief by- his Brother Lucius 
who for the Victory he obtain 
over that King, was ſurnam'd 
Afiaticus. Our Scipio, being re- 
turn'd to Rome, was accus'd by 


the Tribunes of the People, of 


having taken Money of Antio- 
chus to procure him a Peace; 
and thinking it unworthy of a 
Man like himſelf to be preſent, 
and plead in his own Defence, he 
went to Liternum in Campania, 
and dy'd there about the Year 
$67. Tho” our Tranſlatour has 
omitted it, Lucretius in this 
Place calls him Belli fulmen, the 
Thunderbolt of War! in which 
he ſhew'd the Way to Virgil, who 
En. 6. v. 482. calls both the Sci- 
pio's, major and minor, 
; Duo fulmina Belli, 
Scipiadas. 5 

And to Cicero likewiſe, who in 
his Oration for Cornelius Bal- 
bus, ſpeaking of others of the 
Scipian Family, ſays: Cum duo 
fulmina noſtri imperii Cn. & 
P. e ſubito in Hiſpania 
extincti occidifſent. And Dry- 
den, in his Tranſlation of this 
Paſſage, was careful not to omit 
the giving him that Appella- 
tion : | 


The Roman Chief, the Car- 
thaginian Dread, 
8 the Thunderbolt of 
ar, is dead, 
And, like a common Slave, 


by Fate in Triumph led. 


The 


Book III. 
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1040 How #x, their Prince, that Darling of the Nx xx, 
Fe T zor would at a fecond Fall repine 
o be thus ſung?) is nothing now bur Fame; 
A laſting,” far diffus d, bur empty Name, 
Dzxotnxirvs, as feeble Age came on, 


1045 And told him it was Time he ſhould be gone; 


"We & T2102 


The other was the Son of Emili- 
us Paulus Macedonicus, who was 
adopted into the Cornelian Fa- 
mily by the Son of Scipio Africa- 
nus Major, and call'd Publius 
Cornelius Scipio Amilianus : He 
took, and utterly deſtroy'd Car- 
thage, in the third and laſt Pu- 
nick War, and reduc'd Africa 
into the Form of a Roman Pro- 
vince ; for which he triumph'd, 
and gain'd the Surname of Afri- 
canus- minor, This: laſt was 
famid for his Juſtice, as well as 
for his gu" Knowledge in the 
Art of War ; whence the Proverb, 
Scipione juſtior & militarior : 
which we find in Tertullian's 
Apologet. chap. 2. Lucius Flo- 
rus, ſpeaking of them ſays, Fa- 
tale Africæ nomen Scipionum 
videbatur. See more of them in 
Livy, Velleius Paterculus, Oro- 
fius, Appian. de Bello civil. Lu- 
cius Florus, Aurelius Victor, & 
Eutropius. | 
1040, Homer.] Thus too Ma- 
nilius, in the Beginning of his 
ſecond Book, is laviſh in the 
Praiſe of Homer, and. having 
mention'd the chief Arguments 
of his Poems, concludes with a 
high Character, and ſtyles him, 
The Fountain of all Poetry : 


Cujus ex ore profuſos 

Omnis Poſteritas Iatices in car- 
mina duxit, 

Amnemque in tenueis auſa eſt 
deducere rivos, 

Unius fœcunda bonis. N 


Which Creech thus renders: 


| From whoſe abundant 
Sprin 3 
Succeeding Poets draw the Songs 
they ting. 


; For 


From him take, from him 
adorn their Themes; I 

And into little Channels cut his 
Streams : 

Rich in his Store 


Ovid Amor. lib. 3. Eleg. 8. to 
the ſame purpoſe, 


4 | 
A quo, ceu fonte perenni, 
Vatum Pierijs ora rigantur aquis. 


And Longinus, de Sublim. Sect. 
13. ſays, that not only Sterſicho- 
rus and Archilochus, but Hero- 
dotus the Hiſtorian, and Plato 
the Philoſopher, owe their chief 
Beauties to Homer. Lucretius 
therefore with good Reaſon , 
ſpeaking of the Inventers of Arts 
and Sciences, ſays ; 


Quorum avus Homerus 
Sceptra potitus eadem ſopitu' 
quiete ſt. „ 


Upon which our Tranſlatour ex- 
atiates; and this Thought, 
hat Troy, &c. is taken from 
Waller. Dryden keeps cloſer to 
the Original, and renders this 
Paſſage thus : 


8 


The Founders of invented Arts 
are loſt; E 


And Wits, who made Eternity 
their Boaſt : 


ſeſs'd the Throne? 
h' immortal Work remains, 
the mortal Authour's gone. 


1044; Democritus. ] Of whom 
ſays Lucretius, Sponte ſua letho 


Hermippus in Laertius explains. 
When 


Where now is Homer, who poſ- | 


caput obtulit obvius ipſe. Which 
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 LUCRETIUS. 


For then bis Mind's bixk Pow'rs grew weak 3 he cr, 


1 will obey thy Summong, Fate, and dy 
| gy Be ge eye Bock ie eee EY 4 


N 
Thar 
Then how dar t chou 


of Wir ; who other Men ontſhone 
1050 As far as meaner Stars the mid-day Sun, 


. 


ve? 


Thou meaner Soul, thou dead, ev'n whilſt ali 
That ſleepꝰſt, and dream'ſtche moſt of Life away; 
Thy Night is full as rational as thy Day? | 
1055 Still vex'd with Cares, who never underſtood 
The Principles of Ill, nor Uſe of Good: 


Nor whence thy Cares 
In vain unſettled Thoug 


; bur reel'ſt about 


hrs, condemn'd to doubt. 


Did Men perceive what tis diſturbs their Reſt, 


1060 Whence riſe their Fears, and that their 7 d 


Is by the Ming's own nat ral Weight oppreſs'd. 


NOTES. 


When Democritus was worn out 
with Age, and ſeem'd to be near 
his Death; his Siſter was one 
Day complaining to him, that if 
he ſhould chance to dy iv Ti Twy 
Sto icov- $0873, (Feſtivals in 
Td of 22 ſhe ſhould not 
be able to perform her Vows to 
that Goddeſs : but he bid her 
take heart, and bring him ever 

Day ſome warm Loaves of Bread: 
by ſmelling ro which he kepr 
himſelf alive till that Solemnity 
was at end: Now it laſted three 
Days, and when they * 
exuTorala Ty Bio We NaJo. 
Diog. Laert. lib. 9. in Vit. De- 
moc. And thus, to uſe the Words 


of Dryden, 


E perceiving Age in- 

vade, 

His Body weaken'd, and his 

Mind decay'd, 

Obey'd the Summons with a 
chearful Face ; 

Made Haſte to welcome Death, 
and met him half the Race. 


| 


ning of this Book. Our Poet 
| here 


praiſes him, as far excelling 
all the other Wiſe: and yet, ſays 
he, even he was forc'd to ſubmit 
to Death: — - 
That Stroke, ev'n Epicurus 
could not bar, | 
Tho' he in Wit ſarpaſs'd Man- 


Nr 
Midnight = op ear 

Then thou, do'f thou diſdain to 
yield thy 77 „ ROE... 

Whole is little more 
than Death ? | 

Morethan _-_ Half by lazy 


Sleep. ; 
And, when awak Sou 

but nods at beſt, * ? 
* - Dreams and fickly 

. * revolving in thy 


reaſt. 
Eternal Troubles haunt thy an- 


xious Mind, 
Whoſe Cauſe and Cure thou 
ver hop'it to find: - 
But ſtill uncertain, with thy ſelf 


at Strife, 


Of Democritus, ſee more, v. 356. 
of this Book: and v. 335. 0 
Book IV. 

1048. Epicurus] Of whom 
+ fre Book I. v. 88. and the begin- 


Thou wander'ſt in the Laby- 
rinth of Life. Dryd. 


1059. Did Men, &c.) The 
Poet has taught before, N the 
ear 


* r f =! 
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Did they know this, as they all think chey know; 
They would not lead ſuch Lives, as now as do: 
Not know their own Deſites, but ſeek ro find 

1065 Strange Places our, and leave this Weight behind. 
One, tir d ar Home, forſakes his ſtately: Sear,” 
And ſeeks ſome melancholy cloſe Retreſt; 
But ſoon rerum: for; preſs'd beneath his Load 
Of Cares, he finds no more Content abroad':' 
1070 Others, with full as eager Haſte; retire; - + - 
As if their Fathers Hoyle were all on Fire, 
To their ſmall Farm; but yer, ſcarce enter'd there, 
They grow uneaſy with their uſual Care: 
Or, ſeeking to forget their Grief, ly down 
1075 To thoughtleſs Reſt, or elſe return ro Town: 


Thus they all ſtrive to 


For troubleſome Hz ſticks cloſe: the Cares remain; 
For they ne er know the Cauſe of all their Pain: 


- 


ſhun themſelves: in vain, 8 


Which if they did, how ſoon would all give o'er 


1080 Their fruideſs Toys, and 
NOTES. 


Fear of Death is the Fountain 
from whence pfoceeds all our un- 
umes ) in x 
26. v. teaches, that the Inconſtan - 
cy and Inſtability of Men pro- 
ceed from no other Cauſe. Un- 
eaſy in Town, they go into the 
Countrey, but are as reſtleſs 
there, and ſtrait return to Town. 
They wiſh for Things, which, 
when obrain'd, they loath, Men 
in all Conditions are oppreſs'd 
with a Load of Cares Anxt- 
eties N . — 
ever © o, they carry wi 
them the 12 of Death, and all 
che uneaſy Wiſhes and Defires 
that ſpring from it: But would 
they govern themſelves by the 
Precepts of true Philoſophy, that 
is to Ey, by the wiſe Doctrine of 
Epicurus ; they would learn, that 
the Soul is mortal; and every 
Man would lay down the Load 
that he feels ſo heavy. 


Oh! if the fooliſh Race of Man, 


who find 


A Weight of Cares, till preffi 
on their Mind, b N 


ſtudy Narunk more? 
858 55 That 


Could find as well Cauſe of 

. this Unreſt, 1 8 

And all this Burden, lodg'd 
within the Breaſts | 

Sure .they w change their 
Courſe : not live as now, 

Uncertain what to wiſh, or what 

wes: A 


ro vow: 

Uneaſy both in Countrey, and 
in Town, 

They ſearch a Place to lay their 
Burden down 


One, reſtleſs in bis Palace, walks 


And vainly thinks to leave be- 
hind the Load; 
But ftrait returns: for he's as 


regleſs there „ 

And finds there's no Relief in 
open Air. Tt ts 

Another to his Villa would re- 
tire 

And ſpurs as hard, as if it were 

on Fire; , 

No ſooner enter'd at his Coun- 
trey-Door, a 

Burt he begins to ſtretch, and 
yawn, and ſnore; 


Or ſeeks the City, which he 
left before. 
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And fully ſhews us all our 


LUCRETIUS. 


Book III. 
Thay is a noble Search,” and worth our Care; 

On that depends eternal Hope or Fear: 2 
That teaches how to look beyond our Fate, 


future 


1083 Our Lirꝝ miſt once have End: in vain we fly 
Purſuing Fate; ev n now, ev'n now we die. 
Life adds no new Delights to thoſe poſſeſs d; 
But ſince the abſent Pleaſures ſeem the beſt, 
With wing d Deſire and Haſte we thoſe purſue; 


1090 But thoſe enjoy d 
f L1es, Life we 


And yet what Fortune with the 


1 2 ga call ſor new. 


to live on; 


oll'win 


Will riſe, what Chance will bring, is all unknown. 


NOTES. 


Thus ev'ry Man o'erworks 
his weary Will, 

To ſhun himſelf, and to ſhake 
off his III; 1 85 | 

The ſhaking Fit returns, and 
3 upon him ſtill: 

No 


; roſp of Repoſe, 
8 Fat EY 
The Wretch is ignorant of his 


Diſeaſe ; 
Which, known, would -all his 
© fruitleſs Trouble ſpare : 


For he would know the World | And 


not worth his Care; 
Then would he ſearch more deep- 
ly for the Cauſe, 
And ſtudy Nature well, and Na- 
- rure's Laws. | | 
For in this Moment lies 
the Debate; LW 
2 on our future, fixt, eternal 
tate | 
That never-changing State, which 
Whom Death has doom'd to 
- everlaſting Sleep. Dryd, 


not 


1095. Our Life, &c.] Laſtly 
he deins in theſe 15. v. That 


i "TIP 
ꝶ—́— — 


tis a Folly to fly from what we 


What 


Why are we then ſo fond of mor- 
tal Life, | 
Beſet with Dangers, and main- 
tain'd with Strife? 
A Life, which all our Care can 
never lave, © * 
One Fate attends us, and one 
e perpe- 
es, wet ut a 
tual Round; 
We ne'er ſtrike out; but beat 
' the former Ground ; | 
the ſame maukiſh Joys in 
the ſame Track ate found. 
For ſtill we think an abſent 
Bleſſing beſt; 
Which cloys, and is no Bleſ- 
ſing, when poſſeſt; 
A new-arifing With expels it 
from the Breaſt, 
The feav'riſh Thirſt of Life in- 
creaſes ſtill: 
We call for more and more, and 
never have our Fill: 
Vet know not what to-morrow 
we ſhall try : | 


What Dregs of Life in the laſt 


Draught may lie. Dryd. 
togt. Life, Life we wiſh, &c.] 
To this very Purpoſe, Dryden, 
in the Tragedy of Aurenge- 


can not avoid; and to be ſo fond Zabe, after his inimitable Man- 
of Life, even tho? we are ſure rol ner: 
meet with no new Bleſſings, and] When I confider Life, 'tis all a 


that the longer we live, the 


Cheat; 


more Afflictions we ſhall under- Yet, fool'd with Hope, Men fa- 


80: : 


your the Deceit ; 
-" Truſt 
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What tho a thouſand Years prolong thy Breath, 
1095 How can this ſhorren the long State of Dzaru? 
For tho' thy L1eziſhould num'rons Ages fill, 
The State of Dar will be eternal ftill : - 
And he that dies to Day, ſhall be no more, 
As long as thoſe that periſh'd long before. 
Ja WEE Rot 
Truſt and think To-mor-, 1094. What tho', &c. ] Lucre- 
| — * | | tius jr this dont with 
To-morrow's falſer than the for- telling us, in theſe 6. v. That 
mer Day; 3 Death is equally eternal and im- 
Lies more: and while it ſays,| mortal, if it fieze us to Day, or 
we ſhall be bleſg'd many Ages hence: For 
With ſome new Joys, cuts off | f 
what ve poſſeſs d. ' | Nor, by the longeſt Life we 
Strange Couz'nage! None would| can attain, 
live paſt Years again, One Moment from the Length 
Yet all hope Comfort from what] of Death we gain; 
yet remain : For all behind belongs to his 
And from the Dregs of Life} eternal Reign: 
think to receive When ance. the Fates have cut 
What the firſt ſprightly Run-| the mortal Thread; | 
ning could not give. The Man as much to all Intents 
I'm tir'd with waiting for this is dead; 
chymick Gold, Who dies to Day, and will as 
Which fools us young, and beg-| long cage 
gars us when old, As — who dy d a thouſand Years 
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AD VERSION, 
By Way of 
RECATITVULAT ION, 

on he Third Book of 


ENU 


2 HEN Lucretius diſputes of Matter, 
F and its Morions, if you except only 
ſome of his Aſſertions, that are level'd 
againſt Providence, which of the Phi- 
loſophers argues more rationally, or more 
errinently to his Subject? But when 
2 DX he comes to reaſon of Things remov d 
from Senſe, of the Soul, and its Faculties, no Man is more 
weak, none more wide from the Purpoſe. Let us bur conſi- 
der what a Soul he has fabricated for himſelf: A ſubtile cor- 
poreal Subſtance, compos d of minute and voluble Parts of 
Wind, Air, and Heat; that are diffus d thro' the whole Bo- 
dy in ſuch a Manner, as to be ſeparated from one another 
by very ſmall Intervals of Space. To theſe three he adds a 
fourth I know not what nameleſs Thing, extreamly ſubtile, 
and moſt eaſy to be mov'd, which being ſeared in the Heart, 
is the Principle of Senſe, and perceives the Images that come 
from all Things: and this is the perfect 1 conſummate 
Soul of the Epicureans: Now let us imagine a * in 


a Box, that ſhe has ſpun her Web thro' the whole Cavity 4 


ANIM 
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the Box, and dwells her ſelf in the Middle of the Web: 
Then let us farther imagine, that ſome Flies come into rhe 
Web, and, being caughr there, move the Threads of it: ar 
this Motion ſuppoſe the Spider to be alarm'd, that ſhe runs 
all over her Web, catches the Flies, and deyours. them: 


Imagine all this, and you have ſo perfect a Repreſentation of 


the Epicurean Soul SY Aena Images, that Nothing 
. be — it. Are Diſcoveries worthy of a Phi- 
loſopher | 


rom v. 92; to v. 134. he ſufficiently proves, that the 


Soul is not a Harmony of the whole Body. From thence to 
v. 161. he, to no Purpoſe, joins the Mind, as a Maſter, to 
rhat abject Slave, the I confeſs that when the Mind is 
ſhaken by any violent Fear, the Soul is difturb'd : So roo 
when rhe rtrembles, the Harp utters not true Harmo- 
ny: With like Succeſs he goes on to v. 178. endeavou- 
ring to evince, that the Soul is corporeal; for he preſumes 
that ro be certain, which he ought to prove by Arguments 
to beſo; and we may poſitively affirm, that there may be 
Touch without Body. | . > 


Now fince he has nor prov'd the Soul to be corporeal, why 


need we trouble our ſelves about what he advances to v. 224. 
concerning the Tenuity of it? Yer we muſt allow that the 
Poet has evidently demonſtrated, that the Particles of the 
Soul, granting it to be corporeal, muſt be both ſubtile and 
voluble: nor will we contend with him concerning the 


Compoſition of the Soul, to v. 309. For he may as well 


ſay, That the Soul is compos d of the Seeds of Air, Vapour, 

and Heat, as of the Particles of any other Matter: But by 
adding, v. 232. to theſe three a fourth Thing, that has ho 
Name, he confeſſes, that no kind of Body can be conceiv d, 
or thought of, that is, or can be the Principle of Senſe. 

But he prudently commits the Safety of this thin and ſub- 
tile Soul to the denſe and ſtrong Body, to v. 333. and then 
to v. 355. he beſtows on the Body the Faculty of Perception: 
Yer what is more fooliſh ? What more remote from, and even 
repugnant to, common Senſe? Nay, what is leſs conſonant 
even to his own Maxims and Doctrine? For how can the 
Body partake of Senſe, fince none of that fourth nameleſs 
Thing helps to compoſe it? Then to v. 379. he diſputes 
ſucce ſsfully againſt Democritus, at leaſt I will not contra- 
dict him, not thinking it worth the while ro examine, whe- 
ther of their Opinions is beſt, ſince both of them are abſurd, 
And as he but now gaye the Soul ro the Cuſtody of the = 
2 | 2 oj 


as as ab £4 ac nc; Ccccrqr ria by 
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dy; ſo now to v. 398. he interchangeably gives the Guar- 
dianſhip of the Body to the Soul. And I envy neither of 
them their Tuition. But let us examine the Arguments by 
which he aſſaults the Immortality of the Soul it ſelf. | 

The firſt is from v. 407. to v. 428. And in this he divides, 
and diſperſes this thin and ſubtile real Subſtance, as he 
ſuppoſes that of the Soul to be, and he has my Leave to do 
ſo. Lex the Mind be corporeal, and tho it be thick, and 
compos d of perplex'd and intricate Particles, I will allow ic 
to be ſubject ro Diſſolution. | | | 

The ſecond Argument, from v. 428. to v. 440. the third 


from thence to v. 456. and the fourth from v. 457. to v. 405. 
ve nothing. For we do not in the leaſt perceive, that the 


ind is born, grows, decays, and wexes old with the Bo- 


dy : We perceive indeed that the Body is born, grows, and 
decays; but we have no Experience of any Increaſe or De- 
creaſe in the Mind. But, ſays he, the Mind is not ſtrong 
in a Child, and in the Old it decays. And how does he 
prove this? Becauſe, ſays he, a Child is fooliſh, and an 
old Man doars. In like manner, place a very skilful Work- 
man in an Engine, and ler us ſuppoſe that ſome Parts 
of that Engine are roo ſtiff, others too limber, ſom&worn a- 
way, others 'Qourerly ; it would be fooliſh in us to expect 


any due and regular Motions of that Engine, even tho that 


moſt skilful Artiſt —_ great deal of Pains, and employ'd 
his utmoſt Art in working it. Beſides, ſays he, the Mind is 
ſuſceptible of Cares and Grief, and therefore muſt be ſubject 
to Diſſolution : I ſuppoſe he means, that it muſt be ſo, for 
I cannot at preſent think of any other Reaſon for that Conclu- 
ſion, becauſe Grief is elſewhere ſaid to be piercing, and Cares 
devouring, quia luctus penetrans, & curæ edaces, Such 
Reaſoning is worthy of this mortal and corporeal Soul. The 
— Anſwer that ſolv d the ſecond Argument will ſolve the 
ourth, N 
To the three following Arguments, from v. 456. to v. 505. 
let the Phyſicians give an Anſwer, if there be Need of it. 
Let the Legs ſtagger, the Tongue faulter, and the Eyes 
ſwim, what is all this to the Soul? Let Brawls and un- 
manly Quarrels be the Effect of Drunkenneſs: what great 
Matter is there in this either? For tho a Player on the 
Harp be ever ſo skilful, yet if you untune his Inſtrument, if 
you ſcrue ſome of the Strings up too high, and ſlacken others 
too much, let him touch them ever ſo artfully, they will ut- 
ter only diſcordant and unharmonious Sounds; tho before 


they. were thus diforder'd and put out of Tune, they —_ 
the 
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the ſweeteſt Harmony. And in the Epileptick Diſeaſe, a foul 
Humour diſorders and difturbs my 2 and thence 

ceed thoſe $s and unruly Motions. Bur ſince the 

iſeaſe affects and weakens rhe only, what elſe does 

the Phyſick relieve? The ſeyenth Argument, from v. 505. 
to v. 524, aſſerts, that, as a Man dies Limb by Limb, ſo che 
Soul roo goes away, and dies by Degrees; as if the Limbs 


could not grow cold, bur the Soul muſt grow cold likewiſe. 


Beſides, this Argument ſuppoſes the Soul to be corporeal 
and diffusd — 1 whole Body; which nevertheleſs he 
has not yet proy'd, and I dare promiſe, no Man ever will. 
The eighth Argument, from v. 524. to v. 532. is of no 
Weight : For the Soul has not the Power and Faculty of Un- 
derftanding, and of Reaſoning from any exteriour Thing, as 
the Ear has that of Hearing, and the Eye that of Seeing: But 
ſhe has it in her ſelf, and of her ſelf: and therefore it is no 
Wonder, not does it follow, that, tho' rhe Ear, ſeparated from 
the Body, can not hear, nor a ſeparated Eye ſee ; the Mind, 
ſeparared from the Body, can nor therefore perceive, under- 
ſtand, and reaſon. | * 
To the ninth Argument, from v. 533. to v. 557. this An- 
ſwer may be given: In like manner, as, when we ſee a 
Soldier fighting with a Sword, or any other Weapon, we 
do not ſay, that without choſe Arms he could give no 
Wounds ; for he has Hands befides to ftrike with: So tho 
the Soul be cloath'd with Members, as with a Panoply, or 
compleat Suit of Armour, and thus performs many Functions 
with corporeal Organs; yet we cannot pretend, that when 
ſhe has put off, as it were, that military Array, ſhe has no 
Function either of Underſtanding, or Perception remain · 


Ing. 1 
No Man can allow any Strength to be in the tenth Argu- 
ment, from v, 356. to v. $67. unleſs he perceive that the 


Soul is, as it were, the Foundation of the whole Animal, 


and that the Body is ſeaſon d with Soul, as with Salt, thar it 
may not ſtink and putrify. | 

The eleventh Argument, froin v. 567. to v. 381. is no- 
thing but a Sort of Quibble, for the whole Streſs of it 
conſiſts in this, that the Defection of Spirits, which we call 
a Swoon, the Latins call Animi Deliquium, a Fainting of 
the Mind. | 2 

The two following Arguments, from v. 581. to v. 596. 
deny that the Soul can go whole out of the Body, unleſs ir be 
expir'd thro'the Jaws: nor is this in the leaſt abſurd, if the 


Soul 


* 
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Soul be corporeal : and they add farther, that the Soul, fear- 
— 5 futufe Diſſolution, leaves the _ unwillingly, and 
wich Regret: To this Caro anſwers in F Qed od 
ſapientiſſimus — #quiflimo animo moritur, ſtul 
iniquiſſimo? Nonne vobis videtur animus is, qui plus cer 
nit & longius, videre ſe ad meliora proſiciſei ? Ille autem 
cujus obtuſior acies, non videre ? Equidem efferor ſtudio 
parres veſtros, quos colui & dilexi, videndi. Neque vero 
eos ſolum con venite aveo, ſed illos etiam de quibus audivi, 
& legh & ipſe conſcripfi, Quo quidem me proficiſcentem 
hand ſcio quis facile rerraxerit. Quod ſi quis mihi lar- 
giatur; ut ex hae. tate repuereſcam, & in cunis vagiam, 
valde recuſem: nec vero velim, quaſi decurſo ſpario, a calce 
ad carceres revocari. What is the Reaſon that a Wiſe Man 
dies with a ſedate and quiet Mind, and a Fool with the 
gteateſt Impatience and Reluctancy > Do nor you think, 
that the Soul of the Wiſe Man, which ſees moſt and fartheſt, 
diſcovers ſhe is going to a better World > And that the 
Soul of the Fool is dim-fighred, and fees nothing of it? For 
my Parr, I burn with longing to ſee your Fathers, whom I 
lov'd and honour d. Nor do I defire to meet them only, but 
others alſo, of whom I have heard, and read, and writ, 
And were 1 going to them, I know not who it is ſhould ea- 
fily perſuade me back. Nay, if any God would grant me rhe 
Privilege of becoming a Child again, and to bawl in a Cra- 
dle, I would abſolutely refuſe ir. For having run my Race, 
I would not willingly go back to the Srarting-Poſt to run it 
over again. In the laſt Place, they affirm, that the Mind, 
becauſe, if we may believe Epicurus, it is always ſeated in 
the Heart of Man, can not remain fafe and whole out of the 
Heart: As if Birds, becauſe they are hatchd in a Neſt, 
can not live out of it. | | 
The fourteenth Argument, from v. 596. to v. 606, is of 
the ſame Piece with the others, and ſavours of vulgar Stu- 
pidity to boot. Nor would the Poet have been ſo copious 
in explaining the fifreenth, from v. 606. to v. 640. if he had 
rightly underſtood Animal Motion, and the Inſtruments that 
ſerve ro make it. To the next, from v. 64 to v. 649. let Plato 
and Pythagoras anſwer, for they only ate concern d. The fe« 
venteenth, and the eighteenth, from v. 849. ro v. 680. ſappoſe 
the corporeal Soul to be diffus d thro rhe whole Body, and 
to be annex d to all irs Parts, than which nothing is more 
falſe, nothing more abfurd : It refides in the Head, hke 4 
Prince in his khrone, and there ir goveons. | 
| | P p a How 
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Hoy trifling the Obſervation he makes, from v. 680. to 
V. 709. is, will be obvious to every Man, who knows, and 
has ſeen with his Eyes, that Worms, Maggots, &cc. are 
often bred in the Earth, in Plants, in Cheeſe, 8c. Things 
altogether inanimate. 3 „„ 


Let ſuch as believe the Tranſmigration of Souls, ſolve the 
Difficulties, which the Poet raiſes againſt them, from 
v. 709. to v. 739. And then, as to what he alledges from 
v. 739. to v. 748. I will only ſay, that the Soul would be 
a Fool indeed, if ir did not deſire a brisk and vigorous Body, 
and fly from one that is decrepit, and worn our with Age. 
Of what he ſays from v. 749. to v. 755. let them take Care, 
if any ſuch are to be found, who think rhe Abſurdities of 
Pythagoras worth a Reply. And becauſe the three and 
twentieth Argument, from v. 755. to v. 770, is the ſame in 
Effect with the thirteenth, ir ſhall have no other Anſwer, 
bur what that has had already. „ 


To his four and twentieth Argument, from v. 770. to 
v. 776. we ſay, that the moſt excellent Philoſophers hitherto 
have not thought it incongruous and abſurd to join together 
a mortal and immortal Being. And in Oppoſition to what 
he urges, from v. 776. to v 797. J will eſtabliſh a fourth 
Kind of Things, viz. incorporeal, immortal Subſtances, and 
Epicurus will not have the Confidence to deny them an Ex- 
iſtence, fince he himſelf has beſtow'd on his Gods Immorrta- 
liry, and Exemption from Diſſolution, Laſtly, as ro his 
fix and twentieth Argument, which is the laſt he brings a- 
gainſt the Immortality of the Soul, we do not deny, bur that 
the Mind is affected with piercing Grief, and vex'd with 
devouring Cares; nor, bur that when the Body is fiez'd 
with cerrain Diſeaſes, the Mind can nor perform irs due 
Functions: But we ſtifly deny the Conſequence he draws 
from thence, viz. that therefore the Soul is mortal. 


I could here be more copious, and ſhew that Lucretius 
has to no Purpoſe brought this Heap of Arguments, fince 
they are incapable of delivering us from the Fear of Death : 
For to Men who abound in Proſperity, and enjoy all the 
Delights of Life; u hat can be more calamitous than that 
Death, which is, gięuois oudI/oezwgy a Privation of Senſe: 
And to propoſe ro the unfortunate and miſerable 85 5 
| ea 
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Death, as will utterly deſtroy them, and thus put an End 


at once to them and their Calamities together, would be 
the ſame Thing, as to propoſe Shipwreck to a Man toſt in 
a violent Storm, that by being plung'd and drown'd in the 
Waves, he may, once for all, exempt himſelf from the Dan- 
ers of the raging Deep. And thus behold the mighty 
mforr, which the Doctrine of Epicurus affords us: Such a 
Relief will ever be unwelcome, and hateful to all pious and 
ood Men, and thoſe pleafing only ro the impious, whom no 
Philoſophy ought to avail. | 


The Env of the Third Book. 
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The Argument of the Fourth Book. 


Ce UCRETIUS begins this fourth 
Book, from v. & to v. 30. with 
the ſame Compariſon he brought 


the Mind of his Memmius ſome 
Eaſe and Reſpite, from the Crab- 
” bedneſs of the Subject upon which 
he was then diſputing; and he uſes it here again, 
to beſpeak as well the Docility as the Attenti- 
on of his Readers. II. He propoſes the Subject 
treated of in this Book, which has a manifeſt Con- 
nexion with the former Three: For having in 
the-firſt and ſecond Books, taught at large what 
the Principles of Things are, and what their Na- 
ture, how they differ from one another in Fi- 

ure, how they are mov'd, and how they create 
all other Things: and having, in the third Book, 
ſully explain'd the Nature of the Mind and 2 

u 
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in the firſt Book, v. 931. to give 
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Soul, as being the chief and moſt excellent of 


all created ies, he very judiciouſly,” from 
v. 29. to v. 47. ſubjoins this other Diſputation 
concerning the Senſation of Animals, as well 
when they are awake, as when they are ſleeping: 
which, to uſe the Expreſſion of Lucretius, is as 
much as to ſay, concerning the Senſes of the 


Mind, as well as thoſe of the Body. And, to carry 


on this Diſputation the more regularly, he begins 
with the Images of Things, and warmly inſiſts, 
That all Senſation is made by them. Therefore, 
III. from v. 46. to v. 115. he teaches, That cer- 
rain moſt tenuious and ſubtile Images are Eonti- 
nually flowing from the Surfaces of all Bodies, 
that they fly to and fro in the Air; but that ne- 


vertheleſs they are inviſible, unleſs they be refle- 


cited u the Sight from Mirrours, or Water. 
IV. Then, to'v. 127. he deſcribes the extream 
Fenuity of ſuch Images, and from thence takes 
Occaſion to confirm the Doctrine he taught in 
the firſt Book, concerning the Exiguity of his A- 
toms. V. From v. 126. to v. 228. he diſtinguiſhes 
between two Kinds of Images: one, - thoſe 
that, of their own Accord, are bred in the Clouds, 
which ſometimes repreſent the Images of Giants, 
. fometimes of Mountains, and ſometimes of huge 


monſtrous Beaſts: the other, of thoſe that fly off 


from the Surface of Things, and are, as it were, 
the Films or Membranes of them: Lucretius 
calls them Exuviz Rerum; and then teaches, 
that theſe Exuviz are continually flowing from 
the Surface of all Bodies, and that they are borne 
through the Air with ſuch wondrous Celerity, 
that they eaſily outſtrip the Swiftneſs even of the 
Rays of the Sun. VI. Foraſmuch as the Sight is 
accounted the firſt and Chief of all the Senſes, 
he begins with it; and from v. 227. to v. 480. he 
teaches, That it proceeds from the Incurſion and 
Striking of thoſe Images upon the Eyes, in like 
manner as the other Senſes are caus d by Cor- 
pPauſcles, 


SY 
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- puſcles, that come from without to the ſeveral 
Organs of Senſation: | Meanwhile: he explains 


all Things that relate to the efficient Cauſes of 
| Sight, and propoſes ſeveral Problems touching 


- Viſion, of which he gives the true Reaſons and 
Solutions. VII. But leſt any Man ſhould take 


1 from the Explication of theſe Problems, 


to accuſe the Senſes of Deception or Fallacy, he 
at large aſſerts their Dignity, from v. 479. to 
v. 536. and takes Occaſion, by the way, to con- 
fute the Scepticks, but chiefly from v. 479. to 


v. 490. and at laſt lays it down as an indiſputable 


Maxim, That all Truth is grounded on the Cer- 


tainty, and on the Belief of the Senſes. VIII. Ha- 
ving thus diſputed of Sight, he goes to Work 
with the other Senſes likewiſe; and from v. 535. 


to v. 622. teaches firſt, That Voice and Sound 


are corporeal Images, which ſtrike the Ear, and 


are the Cauſe of Hearing. Then he explains the 
Nature of Voice, and the manner of its Forma- 
tion, and gives a Reaſon, Why the ſame Voice is 


heard by many Perſons at once; tells, What an 


Echo is, and what cauſes it. IX. From v. 621. 
to v. 722. he gives Inſtructions concerning Sa- 
vour and Taſte, and touching Odour and Smell : 
namely, What Savour and Odour are, and why 
all do not perceive them: Why the ſame Food 
is ſweet to ſome, and bitter to others: Why one 
Odour is more agreeable to one, than it is to 
another: and why the ſame Voice ſtrikes a Ter- 
rour into ſome, and pleaſes; at leaſt does not 
fright, others. X. From v. 721. to v. 832. he 
treats of Imagination, and Cogitation, which, 
he ſays, are made likewiſe by the ſame moſt ſub- 
tile Images of Things preſenting themſelves to 
the Mind. In the next place he propoſes and 
explains ſeveral Problems relating to Cogitati- 
on: Why, for Example, we ſeem to ſee, in our 
Dreams, Perſons who are dead : Why the Images 
of Things ſeem to tarry with us while we are 

| thinking 
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thinking of the Things, whoſe Images they.are : 
Why any Man thinks on a ſuddain uponwhatever 
he will: Why we ſeem to our ſelves to move in 
our Dreams. XI. From v. 832. to v. 905. he tea- 
ches, That the Tongue, the Eyes, the Noſtrils 
che Ears, in a Word, that all the Organs of 
Senſation were made before the Uſe of them; 
quite contrary to what has happen'd in 1d 
to all artificial Things, the Invention of which 
ſucceeded the foreſeen Want and Uſefulneſs of 
them. He gives the Reaſon likewiſe, Why Ani- 
. mals ſeek after their own Meat and Drink :. Why 
we move whenever we pleaſe : and tells, What it 
is, that actuates, and drives forward the Maſs of our 
Body. XII. From v. 904. to v. 1036. he treats of 
Sleep, and of Dreams; and teaches, in the firſt 
Place, how Sleep is caus d in us, and in all other 


4-7 Animals: then he aſſigns ſeveral Cauſes of diffe- 


rent Dreams: and, falling at length upon the Sub- 
je& of r he diſputes, from v. 1029. to the 
End of this Book, of Love, of Barrenneſs, of 


Fruitfulneſs, &c. wich more Freedom of Thought, 
and Broadnefs of Expreſſion, than perhaps ſome 
will allow to be fitting: But in Subjects of ſuch 
Nature, all Philoſophers have been apt to indulge 
themſelves very much, and to aſſume greater Li- 
berties, than it ſtrictly becomes them to take. 
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T. LucxtTivs Carvs. 


„ Fzzr, | riing wel ' Poerick Hears ; 
And, now inſpir d, trace der the Mu- 
Es Sears, 


*(& Untrodden yet: "Tis ſweet to viſic 
oF Ne | 


; R firſt 3 
Untouch'd and Virgin Streams, and 

DS 25 quench my Think: 
5 I joy to crop freſh Flow'rs, and get a Crown | 
For new and rare Inventions of my own : 50 | 9 
So noble, great, and gen rous the Deſign, . 2 | | 


Thar none of all the mighty tuneful Nix 
Eer grac'd a Head with Laurels, like to mine. 
10 For, firſt, I reach great Things in lofty Strains, 
And looſe Men from RxLi1cron's grievous Chains: 


— — 
— 5. — > - 
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NOTES. 


1. I feel, &c.] The firſt 29. v. 
of this Book, in which the Poet 
invites the Attention of his Mem- 
mius, or any other Reader, are 
in Book I. v. 931. where you 
may conſult our Notes upon 

em. Some blame Lucretius for 
this long Repetition: Nor in- 


deed have we one-fingle Inſtance 
of the like Battology 'in any of 


Words of his Authour; Avia 
Pieridum peragro loca: Now 
the Muſes. were called Pic- 
rides, either from Pierius, 4 
Mountain of Theſſalia, in which 
they are ſaid to be born of Jupt- 
ter and Mnemoſyne : or from 
the Victory they gain'd over the 
nine Daughters of Pieros the 
Macedonian, who had challeng'd 


the antient Poets. Moreover the Muſes to fing with them, and 


we may obſerve, that our Trans- being overcome, were by the 


latour has im loy'd the two|ſame Muſes change into fo ma- 
$ 


P 
whole Verſes, which begin this| ny Magpyes. T 
eroaly theſe four lated a Large by Ovid, Meta- 
| a morph 


| Book, to rend 


Fable is re- 
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Next, tho my Subject's dark, my Verſe is clear, 
And (ſweet; with Fanſy flowing ev'ry where; 
And this defign'd: For as Pursicrans uſe, 
15 In giving Children Draughts of bitter Juice, - 
Io make them take it, tinge the Cup with Sweet, 
Io cheat the Lip; chis firſt they eager meet, 
And then drink on, and take the bitter Draught, 
And fo are harmleſsly deceiv d, not caught: 
20 For, by ſuch Cheats, they get their Strength, their Eaſe, 
Their Vigour, Health, and baffle the Diſeaſe. 
So ſince our Method of Philoſophy 8 
Seems harſn to ſome; ſince moſt our Maxims fly ; 
I thought-ir was the fitteſt Way to drefs + | 
25 Theſe rigid Principles in Verſe might pleaſe ; 
With Fanſy ſweet ning them, to bribe thy Mind 
To read my. Book, and lead it on to find . 
The Natures of the WoxLD, the Rrsx of Tarnts; 
And what vaſt Profit roo that Knowledge brings. 


SIE. . We TRS#- cot =& 


morph, 3. V. 677. where, ſpeaking jto omit in his Aneis : but 
of them after their Transforma- thought it worthy of the Mouth 
tion, he ſays, | even of Juno her ſelf: | 


®, 


Now, 


Nunc quoque in-alitibus facun- —— Num Sigeis occumbere 

dia priſca remanfit, _ A., Sg | 

Raucaque garrulitas, ſtudium- Num capti potuere capi? Num 
. que immane loquendi. | _ incenſa cremavit 

5 | Troja viros?:· : 

19. Deceiv'd, not caught. ] De- Eneid. 7. v. 294. 

_ ceptaque, non capiatur, ſays Lu- 
8 R 2 romune wa Of this Nature too is the 

this an Oxymoron; a Figure fre- Ee aSwex Sox, in the A- 
| 8 us d by the Latine Po- . of Sophos es : —_ if a Man 
ets: Of the like Nature is this| would, he might ſoon collect a 

in Terence: — Heap of them from 

en cave, nia ay - 1 as well as modern 

tas. po nf | f 
ee f 26. To bribe thy Mind] To 


Thus too Ennius, wittily enough, this purpoſe Waller ſays finely, 
ſpeaking of the Pergama, the | 


Ida: 


Charms we uſe, | 
3 i + | Heroick Thoughts, and Virtue 
neque Dardaniis campis|_ to infuſe: ; 
potuere perire, Things of deep Senſe we may in 
Nec, cum capta, capi, nec, cum Proſe unfold ; | 
combuſta, cremari. © {' + 


Nu mbers told, 


Which Virgil would be furenor| 


30. Now 


{tle of Troy, upon Mount Well-ſounding Verſes are the 


But they move more, in lofty 


UE TRIS TEE. 
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30 Now, fince tis ſhewn, what Things vyrnsr Bors are, 

What diff rent Forms, what various Shapes they bear; 
And how they move; how join to make one wol R; 
And what's the Na run of the Mind and Sour; 


Of what compos d; how 


Fars unlinks the Chain, 


35 And ſcatters ir into its SzeDs again: | 
Next, for tis Time, my Musz declares and ſings, 
What thoſe are we call IMaczs of Things; 

Which, like thin Films, from Bodies riſe in Streams, 


Play in the Air, and dance 


upon the Beams: 


And ſhow pale Gnos rs, and horrid Shapes by Night: 


40 By Day theſe meet, and ſtrike our Minds, by Nihe 8 


Theſe break our Sleep, theſe check our gay Delight. 


NOTES. 


- 30. Now fince, &c.]” In the 
fx firſt of theſe 17. v. the Poet 
briefly recites the Subjects of his 
Diſpurations in the preceding 

Books: In the firſt and ſecond;he | 
has treated of the Nature of A- 
toms, of their Properties, Mo- 
tions, and Coalitions: in the 
third, of the Principles of the 
Soul; and has conſider d the Soul 
itſelf, as well when united to the 
Body, as when ſeparated from it: 

and then in the following 11. v. 

he includes the Argument oß this 
Book, and ſays, that he will now 

treat of the Images, which, like 

Films and Membranes of Bodies, 
are perpetually flowing from the 
Surface of Things, and preſenting ' 
their Species and Figures to us: 
If they come whole, and without 
Mixture, we then perceive Things 
that truly have a Being : if they 
come maim'd, inverted, or join'd 
to one another, from thence pro- 
ceed the Phantaſms of Centaurs 
and the like Monſters; an 

ſometimes too the Spectres of the 
Dead : for the Soul, we know, 
dies with the Body. And thus 
the Poet performs the Promiſe 
he made us, Book I. v. 163. 
where, ſpeaking of the Soul, he 


ſaid he would fing, 
What frights her waking 
Thoughts,what cheats her Eyes, 


When, fl | ing or diſeas'd | 
MAE. eo maps 
in $ in various Sh 

about the Bed, * 


And ſeems to hear the Voices of 


the D 


Moreover, the four firſt of theſe 
Verſes, in the Original, -are re- 
peated verbatim from Book III. 
v. 31. tho” our In eter, in this 
place, has vary'd in his Tranſla- 
tion of them. | 
37. Images, &c. ] He means the 
Species, or Forms Things, that 
are commonly call'd intentional. 
Democritus,and after him Epicu- 
rus,call'd them & SwaaruTe5and 
ö ul vag, Idols, Images, and Mem- 
branes : Cicero, Imagines: Quin- 
tilian, Figuras : Catius, Spectra: 
effigies, imagines, 
ſpecies, ormas, exuvias, ſpo- 
lia: and, quaſi membranas, or 
Cortices, &c. Quorum incurſu, 
ſays Cicero, non modo videmus, 
ſed etiam cogitamus: By whoſe 
Incurſion, that is, by whoſe 
Preſenting or ſhewing of them- 
ſelves to the Mind, or to the 
Sand, we not only ſee, but think 
e. 4 i 
41.42. Pale Ghoſts, &c.Lucxe- 
tius, after having copiouſly diſ- 
cours'd of the Nature of the 


Soul, and endeavour'd to prove 
* 24 2 r it 


For 


| 
| 


| 
f 

| 
| 
i} 
14 
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cCconcludes, if we conſider his Ex- 
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it mortal, goes on here, and re- hould Arive on the Air be- 
tends do Jolye one Argument, |tween. the Object and the Eye, 
which an ſeem d to rel his O- tho* it often reſiſts and beats fu- 
inion, and that is drawn' from riouſly againſt them, which can 
The various Apparitions, that not be done, but by a confidera- 
ſometimes t the Images of | ble Force, and a greater Sepepgth 
our deceas'd Friends, and make] than can be allo d theſe ſubrile 
ſo lively and vigorous an Im- Forms, tho” rifing from any Bo- 
preſſion on the Panſy that weſdy, in the moſt convenient Poh- 
can not but think them rea}, tion, and when theie Weight 
and ſomething beſide naked Ima · can aſſiſt their Motion: But 
gination : But becauſe he inter- more; if ſuch Images aroſe, it 
mixes this with his Diſcourſe of | muſt | yy that the Ob- 
the Senſes,” and makes ir depend | ject muſt ſeem <c d ev 
rn ers 
Vi a obli ie e to u a r 
to . his 2 . the Space of = Hour, 2 ſtill 
that being overthrown, diſcourſe 182 it bluſh with the ſame 
of the Strength of the — olour; becauſe every Image 
ment: Well then, not to trouble ſ that moves our Eye, can not 
him about his other Senſes, con- above one hundred times 1 
cerning Viſion he delivers this :| than the Skin of that Fruit; for 
1 believe any Man will freel 


will be too tranſparent to be 
e 


ward a neceflary Adjune ; And |looſe Order, and hinder 
therefore all Motion upward is | Paſſage ; but pt, take Notice, 
e ſuch Images 


their Parts maintain as great a 
Diſtance as the Parts of the Bo- 
dy whence they ſprung ; becauſe 
they come from every Part of 
the Object, and are commenſu- 
rate to it: and therefore cannot 
be preſe d cloſer without Pene- 
tration or Conſuſion. 

But ſuppoſe Viſion might be 
thus explain'd, grant every one, 
like the Man in Seneca, had 
own Image Kill walking before 
him, yer Imagination and 
Thought have their peculiar 
Daa The: break, Se) Th 

42. e - 5 us 


theſe Images rife, and therefoge 
is im le they ſhould. Th 
own Nature es. the Air-(as 
all muſt grant) that lies behind 
the Object is unfit to give this 
Impulſe to the ſolid Parts of the 
r Surface, that on the Side, 


this Argument more ly 


—— of Diſtance, ſor there 
requires, that theſe Images j the Ghoſt 
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For ſure no inv Sous get looſe, and fly. IF 
From Hzr's dark Shades, nor flutter in our Sky: 

45 For what remains beyond the greedy Urn, | 
Since Sour and Body to their Suns return ? 


| FER A 

| 2 NOT E S. 
to Tneas, and frighted him in] @rnal Abodes 3 namely, A che- 
his Sleep : * 5 by ts ron, Cocytus, Styx, P ethon 
. lor * „ and Lethe: 
Me patris Anchiſæ, quoties hu- Now theſe Names were taken 
mentibus umbris from ſeveral Fountains and Ri- 


Nox __ terras, quoties aſtra 
u 


Admanet in ſomnis, & turbida 
terret Imago. En. 4. v. 3351. 


And Dryden calls them, 

Forms without Body, and im- 

| np Air: 

The ſquallid Spectres, that in 
ad of Night 


Break our ſhort Sleep, and skim 
before our Sight. 
that the 


Macrobius obſerves , t 
Words of this Paſſage, ſi mula- 
craque luce carentum, which we 
here find in Lucretius, are tran- 
ſcrib'd by Virgil, in Georg. 4. 
v. 472, where we read, 


Umbræ ibant tenues, fimula- 
craque luce carentum. 


43. For ſure, &c,) We may 
obſerve, that Lucretius paſſes 
this over very ſlightly; for Epi- 
curus did nog approve of any 
farther Inquiry into Te qvoix, 
natural Things, than barely 
what might contribute more ea- 
fily ro deliver the Minds 'of Men 
from the Slavery of Religion. 
The Words of this Paſſage, in 


versin G which, by reaſon 
. 
1 were feign'd to be in 

ell likewiſe. There were two 


ſerpine, as we find in Strabo, lib. 
N TY 
Coun ows 
=_ ofthe — Acheruſia to the 
own ithyrus, accord 
to the ſame | whe Bd. F 
and Pauſanias in Atticis. Co- 
cytus, as the ſame Pauſanias tells 
us, was a River of the ſame 
Countrey, not far from Acheron, 
and whoſeW aters were extreamly 
bitter. Styx was a Fountain of 
Arcadia, that ſprung our of a 
high Rock, near the City No- 
nacris, and fell into the River 
Crathis: its Waters were ſo ve- 
nomous, that whoever but taſted 
of them * immediately: This 
we learn from Pauſanias in Ar- 
cadicis. And Pliny, lib. 3r. 
wo; 2. ſays, that they not only 


the Original, are, > 'd — norm of them, 
L ut uc'd likewiſe onous 
ae forte animas Acheron- Fim This was the River which 


re ceamuRr 
Effugere, aut Umbras inter vivos 
vo 


Where the Word Acheron, the 


the Gods held in ſo great Vene- 
ration, that were wont to/ 
— it; and if they violated 
their Oath, they were depriv'd 
Name of one of the Rivers of of their Divinity, and interdicted - 
Hell, is taken for Hell ie ſelf : {the Uſe of Nectar for a hundred 
For the antient Greeks held, that Years: Hence Virgil, n. 6. 
there were five Rivers in the In- v. 323. 


vide: 


302 
A STtazanm of Fonts from ev'ry Surracs flows, 
Which may be call'd the FIM or SnELL of thoſe : 2 


r 


050 PG vides Stygiamque 

udem, BR | 
N jus jurare timent, & fal- 

lere numen. 

And Heſiod in Theog. tells us, 
that this Honour came to be 
nted to this 79 a N 

r Daughters, Victoria, 
— Zelus, had zan ted 
the Gods againſt the Titans. 
There were ſeveral Rivers calbd 
- by the Name of Lethe, or, as 
Caſaubon would rather have it, 
fluvius Lethes, the River of Le- 
the, or Oblivion, in the Geni- 
tive Caſe, or elſe Lethæus flu- 
vius, the Lethæan River. One 
in Portugal, according to Strabo 
and Mela, and now call'd Lima: 
another in Africa, about the Syr- 
tis Major, and not far from the 
City Berenice, according to Lu- 
can: à third in Bœocia, near 
Town Lebadea, according to 
' Pauſanias in Bceoticis : and Stra- 
lib. 14. reckons up many o- 
ther Rivers of ſame Name, 
To Phlegethon, or E 
thon, there is not, that I know 
of, any particular Place aſſign'd, 

except the hot Fountains 


ut 
Avernus, as Strabo reports "i 


of Homer. wes 82 w_ 0 
theſe Names ſignifies fomet 
mournful and iſaſtrous: ALS 
ron is deriv'd from & , Sor- 
row, and pie, I flow: Cocytus 
from ene, I lament: Styx 
from guyto, I purſue with Hate: 
Phlegethon, or Pyriphlegethon, 
from woe, Fire, and gie, 
1 burn: Lethe from u, Obli- 
vion, becauſe to drink of its 
Waters, cauſes a Forgetfulneſs 
of all things. All which is finely 
deſcrib'd by our Engliſh Homer, 
in his Paradiſe Lok, Book II. 
where he calls them 82 


LUCRETIUS. 


Book IV. 


- 


th' Infernal 


Rivers, 

that diſgorge | 

Into the burning Lake their 

_ * baleful Stream:: | 

Abhorred Styx, the Flood of 
deadly Hate ; | 

Sad Acheron, of Sorrow black 
and deep; | 

ans to, nam'd of Lamentation 
0 3 

Heard on the rueful Stream; 
fierce Phlegethon; | 

Whoſe Waves of torrent Fire in- 
flame with Rage: 

Far off from theſe a ſlow and 
filent Stream, EE 
Leth 2 the River of Oblivion, 
rou | wt 
Her wat'ry Labyrinth ; whereof 
who drinks, | | 
Forthwith his former State and 


Being forgets, 
2 Fargo both Joy and Grief, 
Pleaſure and Pain. | 
Virgil befides theſe, like- 
wiſe Eridanus, the Po, in the 
Elyfian Fields :| | my 
Plurimus Eridani per fylvam 


volvitur amnis. e 
Eneid. 6. v. 659. 
* 


47. A Stream, &.] In theſe 
24. v. he firſt . fo theſe 
Images, which are as it were the 
Films and Membranes of Things, 
are continually flying off from 
the Surfaces of them: and then 
he proves this Afﬀertion thus: 
The very Eyes teſtify, that ma- 
ny Things emit Bodies out of 
themſelves : ſome rare and ſub- 
tile, as Smoke from Wood, and 
Heat from Fire; others more 
denſe and cloſely join d. Thus 
| mg pers and Snakes drop 
their Skins: Then who can 
doubt, but that tenuious and 


fubtile Images fly off from the 
TE dur⸗ 


Book IV. 
Becauſe they 


 LUCRETIUS. 
bear the Snarx, they ſhow the Frame, 


- 
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50 And FTGunx of the Boprxs, whence they came. 
The dulleſt may perceive, and know tis true; 
For Bodies, big enough for Senſe to view, 
Do often riſe : ſome more diſſus d, and broke: ; 
Thus FI Ax, thus heated Wood ftill breathe forth SMoxs ; 
55 And ſome more cloſe, and join d; when Heats begin, 
Some Inszcts ſeem to ſwear, and caſt their Skin: 
The Hz1rzxs caſt the Membranes of their Horns, 
Swnaxes leave their glitt ring Coats among the Ran. 
A glitt ring Coat, each Tree, each Buſh adorns. 
60 We ſee with Pleaſure what we fled before, 
We handle now the Scales, and fear no more. 
This proves, that num'rous Trains of IMaczs | 
For why can theſe, and not more thin than theſe) 


rom ev 


SunxrAck flow. 


For firſt they lie 


65 Unchain'd, and looſe ; and ready for our Eye: 
They ſoon will lip ; and ſtill preſerve their Frame, 


Their antient Form, and rell 

Nay more; they're thin ; they on the Surface play ; 

Therefore few Chains to break, few Stops to ſtay 
70 Their Courſe, or hinder when they fly away. 


m whence they came. 


i 


2 


Surfaces of things, ſince they caſt 
off Forms — 4 — ſolid and 
condens d; eſpecially fince there 
are minute Corpuſcles plac'd in 
the Surface, or outmoſt Front of 
bon that can eafily diſen- 

age themſelves, and fly away. 

picurus, in Laertius. ſays, theſe 
Images come, Wo gwparwy 
drr, from the Surface of 


ru rei S/adiogt Ude rig gege- 
vous e o A & 7 x or1es 
15 ro 928 rare 5) 
reg TURES ESwnrt EITRYOpeo* 
a, Laerr. lib. 10. a 
37. The Heifers, &c.] The 
Words in the Original are, 


de cor- 


Et vituli cum membranas 
pore fummo 
Naſcentes mittunt. 


hint 
Bodies. And again: & a | 


The new-born Calyes drop the 


Pellicles in which they are 
wrap'd up. How well our Tranſ- 
latour has here followed the 
Senſe of his Authour, the Rea- 
der is left to judge. 

33. Snakes, 6c.) See the Note 
on v. 390. B. III. 0 

60. We ſee, &c. ] This and the 
following Verſe are nos ſo much 
at in Lucretius. 


67. Their antient Form, &c.] 
That is, the Image of their Form: 
For Form, according to Epicu- 
rus, is that which continually re- 
mains in the Surface of the Body, 
while the Image, as a Spoil, is 
continually flying away. For 
this we have the Teſtimony of 
Empiricus, who ſays, Epicurus 
taught, that ſome Colour, for 
Example, always inheres in a 
ſolid Body, but that ſomething 
gets looſe from it, and this is its 
Image, 


71, For 
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LUCRETIUS. 
For ir is certain, that a num'rous Store, 


Not from the M1 DDIE Parts, as twas before 
Obſerv d, but even from the Soxrac riſe ; 
As Colouns, often looſen d, ſtrike our Eyes. 
75 Thus when pale Cunxx ans, or the deeper red 
Oer all the ſpacious Theatre are 1575 . 
Which mighty Maſts, and ſturdy Pillars bear, 


And the looſe Curtains wanton in the Air, 
| NOTES. 


71. For it, &c. ] In theſe 7 v. 
he confirms what he aſſum'd in 
the preceding Argument, and 

roves it by an Example, which 

emonſtates that Colours get 
looſe, and are reflected from the 
Surfaces of Things, in ſuch a 
manner as argues likewiſe the 
Direption and getting off of J- 
mages. For the ' Curtains, ſays 
he, that are hung up in a Thea- 
tre, reflect their Colours on all 
the Decorations of the Stage, and 
on the Spectatours. 

75. Thus when pale Cur- 
tains, 6c.) That Tapeſtry 
__ hung up over the 
Roman Theatres, tro ſhade the 
Spectatours from the Rays of 

e Sun, we learn from many of 
the Antients. Virgil. Georg. 3. 
V. 24. h 


Vel ſcena ut verfis diſcedat fron- 

tibus, utque 
Purpurea intexti tollunt aulæa 

Britanrf, N 
No theſe 12 were call'd 
Aula, ab auls Attali, from 
the Court, or Palace of Attalus, 
the wealthy King of Pergamus, 
who, having no Children, m 
the Commonwealth of Rome his 
Heir: He firſt found out the 
Art of inweaving and embroide- 
ring with Gold ; and to this In- 
vention the Babylonians added 
ſeveral Colours, as we learn from 
| Pliny, lib. 8. cap. 48. Hence the 
Attalick and Babylonian Gar- 
ments and Hangings, were in 
great Eſteem among the Anti- 
ents, Sil. Ital. lib, 14. 


Læta Tyrus, quæque Attalicis 
variata per artem 
Aulzis ſcribuntar acu 


They were 22 a Peri- 

taſmata, from eernrera ab 
n by reaſon of the 
Largeneſs of them: Lucrerius, 
in this place calls them, Vela 
magnis intenta Theatris,.and the 
Colours he gives them are the 
luteus, rufſus, and ferruginus. 
The Colour which the Antients 
call'd luteus, was a yellow Co- 
tour, and had its Name from 
the Herb Lutea, Willow-Herb, 
or Looſe-Strife, which help'd to 


dye it: This is the Colour of 
the Yolk of an E and of 
Latines 


the Flower, which t 
call'd Caltha, in Engliſh, Turn- 
—— 1 — which 
— — * 
ther luteola : . 2 2 


Mollia luteolâ pingit vaccinia 
calcha, | Eclog. 2. 


7 


The Brides us'd to dreſs them- 


ſelves in this Colour, Plin. I. 21. 


ade ſ cap. 8. Lutei video honorem an- 


tiquiſſimum in nuptialibus flam- 
meis totum fœminis conceſſum. 
Hence Catullus gives that Co- 
lour to the Sock of Hymen the 
God of Marriage: 


Huc veni niveo gerens | 
Luteum pede ſoccum. 
Thus Seneca, in Hipp. of Her- 


cules, marrying as a Woman: 
28 ts Crura 


Whole 


80 The Rays divide them in their Paſſage thro, 

And ſtain the Scenes, and Men, and Gods below: 
The more theſe Cuxr ans ſpread, the pleafing Dye 
Rides on the Beams the more, and courts the Eye: 
The gawdy Cotovun ſpreads o'er ev'ry Thing, 

95 All gay appear, each Man a e e King. ; 
Since Cux rains then their looſen'd Colours ſpread, 
Since they can paint the Under-Scenes with Red, 

Then ev'ry Thing can ſend forth Imaczs : 
Thoſe fly from Surfaces, as well as theſe. 


| 7 NOTES. 


Crura diſtincto religavit auro, 
Luteo plantas cohibente ſocco. 


The Colour they call'd ruſſus, 
was a deep red, or fleſh Colour, 
Catull. in Egnat. EET 


uod quiſque minxit, hoe fibi 
ſolet mane | 
Dentes atque ruſſam provocare 


gingivam. 


The Color ferruginus, of which 
our Tranſlarour makes no Men- 
tion, is not the Colour of ruſty 
fron, as ſome will have it to be: 
but of fmooth and poliſh'd Iron, 
n it 2 been goon in the 
and is grown cold again ; 
as the Bnckles we' wear in Nour. 
ning: This is not what we call 
the bright-brown, as the Lon- 
don Edition of the Dauphin's 
Virgil, on the r$th Verſe of the 
24 Eclogue, erroneouſly inter- 
pow it : bur rather a violet Co- 
ur; and ſeems to be a Mixture 
of red, black, and cerulean : 
whence it is frequently us'd for 
thoſe three Colours: for red, 
Fn. 11. v. 772. 


———Ferrugine clarus & oſtro. 


For black, n. 6. v. 303. ſpeak- 
ing of Charon, Es 


Er ferrugine# ſubvectat corpora 


cy mb. 


Book IV. LUCRETIUS. oj 
Whole Sereams of Corovas from the Top do flow, : 


And Georg. t. v. 467. of an E- 


Cum caput obſcur nitidum fer- 


* 
Facito ut venias hue ornatu nau - 


'Tis 
clypſe of the Sun, 


rugine tinxit. 


For cerulean in Plautus/ Mil. 
Glor, 4. 43. 8 4 


cleriaco; caufiam 
Habeas ferrugineam, culturam 
ad oculos lineam : _ 
Palliolum habeas ferrugineum 2 
nam is color thalafſicus. 


that is to ſay, cerulean, or the 
Colour of the Water of the Sea. 

81. Gods below] He means 
the Images of the Gods, that 
were in the Theatres: For Games 
and Plays were a Part of the Pa- 
gan Religion. | 

82. The more theſe Curtains 
ſpread, &c. ] What Lucretius here 
ays, and his Tranflatour means, 
is this, The more the Walls of 
the Theatre are darken'd, fo 
that no place be open on the 
Sides, ro lex in the Light, the 
more, &c, The Words in the 
Original are, ; 


Et quantd circùm mage ſunt in- 
cluſa Theatci ; 

Mcenia. tam magis has intds 
perfuſa lepore 

Omnia conrident conrepta luce 


diei. 
Rr 90. Tis 
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90 Is certain then, that ſubtile Foxms do lie 


Which, ſingle, are too ſubtile for our Eye. 


And dance, and frolick in our low'r Sky, © 


- Bur now the Opovrs, Varouns, and thin SMoxs 
Fly ſcatrer'd and confus'd, their Order broke, 3 


And thro' ſtrait, winding Pores, and Turnings go, 


95 Becauſe, whilſt they from outward Parts do flow, © 


They are diſforder'd in their Paſſage thro”. 
But now theſe ſubtile Firs of looſen'd Drzs 
What can diſorder, as from Things they riſe, 
100 Since each upon the urmoſt Surface lies? | 
Thus Forms, which Grass, which limpid STaz ams 
Bearing that Shape, that Dye, the Bopy wore, (reſtore ; 


Muſt 


90. *Tis certain, &c. ] In theſe 
v. he concludes from what he 
as hitherto been arguing, and 

from what he has prov'd, that 
there are ſuch Things as the I- 
mages of which he is ſpeaking. 

93. But now, &c.] He has al- 

n taught, v. 66. that theſe 


Images 


till preſerve their Frame» 8 


Their antient Form, and ſhew 
from whence they came, 


And now, in theſe 8. v. he ſhews 
that he did not teach that with- 
out Cauſe; for the Reaſon why 
_ they retain the ſame Form is, 
becauſe the 
Surfaces of Bodies; from which 
every individual Part of the Ima- 
ges gets away with equal” Facili- 
ty, and thoſe Parts are not con- 
vey'd from thence thro' any Ma- 
zes or Involutions, as Odour, 
Smoke, Vapour, 'and other 
Things of the like Nature are, 
becauſe they flow from the inte- 
riour Parts of Bodies; and for 
that Reaſon fly away confus'd 
and diſpers d. : 

101. Thus Forms, &c.] Laſt- 
* he proves, in theſe 14. v. that 
there are ſuch Things as theſe J- 
mages, which ger looſe, and fly 
away from the Surfaces of Bodies; 
and that the Images that we ſee in 
Mirrours, in Water, or in any 


fly away from the I fi 


ſmooth and 


liſh'd bet ate 
exactly like the Things who 


ſe I- 


mages they are: Therefore thoſe 


Forms muſt neceſſarily be com- 
4 of the Images that flow 

rom the Subſtances of the 
Things themſelves: For no o- 
ther Reaſon of that ſo exact Si- 
militude can be given, but that 
the very outmoſt Film, which 
herd to the whole 
Thing, is ſeparated from it, as 
it were a Membrane, and ftrikes 
into the Glaſs orWater.And you 
ought to take Notice, That the 
Image of each Thing, that is ſeen 
in the Glaſs or in Water, is not 
ngle and one only, but many ; 
which e by being re- 
flected to the Eyes by a continual 
and never-ceaſing Reverberation, 
ſeem not to be many, but onlyone 
Image, Experience indeed _ 
that the Images are tranſmitt 
into the Glaſs, from the very Bo- 
dies whoſe Images they are: ſince 
when thoſe Bodies are preſent, 
the Images ſtrike into the Glaſs: 
but if any Thing interpoſe, their 
Progreſs into the Gl 
rupted : Beſides, if the Bodies 
move, they move in like manner; 
if the Bodies are inverted, they 
too are inverted : if the Bodies 
depart, the Images go away : 
when the Bodies are abſent, there 
remain no Images at all. 

115, Next 


is inter- 


Bock IV. 


LUCRATSED SS. 


Muſt be compos d of fleeting MARE,, _ 
Thar riſe from Things: For why with greater Eaſe 
105 Can theſe Forms riſe, than ſome more thin than theſe? 


397 


8 


Then there are ſubtile Snaxs, like thoſe that Sc RR AMS 
Or Gr.ass reſtores on the returning Beams; 

In Figure like; bur airy, thin, and light, 

And fingle each, roo ſubtile for our Sight: 


110 Let coming thick, and in a num'rous 

Reflected from the poliſh'd sxzcuLan Pray, 

Can make us ſee: and that's the Reaſon why _. 

The Forms return again, in Shape and Dye 

So like the Things, and pleaſe the curious Eye. 
Next learn how ſubtile, and how thin theſe are. 


115 


rain, 


; 


Firſt then, ſince Sxxos of Tarncs are finer far 


Than thoſe, that firſt begin to diſappear. 


NOTES, 


115-116, Next-learn,&c]Havin 
hitherto prov'd the Exiſtence o 
theſe Images, and being now going 
to explain their Properties, he 
firſt teaches in theſe 12.v. that the 


moſt extream Tenuity, even ſuch. 


2 can ſcarce be conceiv'd. muſt 
be allow'd them. To comprehend 
this -a-right, imagin, That the 
— Gr are nothing elſe, . but the 
moſt ſubtile Contextures of A- 


toms,in the Nature of Pellicles. th 


And how - prodigious is the Sub- 
tileneſs of Atoms, fince innume- 
rable Myriads of them are ne- 
ceſſary to compact the ſmalleſt 
Animal, a Mite, for Example 
or even the leaſt Member of it ? 
Hence we may gather, that if an 
Image conſiſt of ſuch Atoms, as 
do not cohere and ſtick together, 
abo, ſecundum profundita- 
tem, which is Epicurus's own 
Expreſſion, it muſt be more 
ſubtile and thin by many Myri- 
ads of Myriads, than the Thick- 
neſ3 of one fingle Mite, or of any 
Particle oF it. Epicurys himſelf 
fays, or: To M Co F Atm}oTY- 
7 ange xixen), 25 
arliuarven c pouropfucr. And 

— is of 8 pinion 


wich him, That Images are no- 


— 


thing elſe than, Voß ßolag, Efflu- 


viums or Emanations,of the moſt 
ſubtile and r 
of the outmoſt Atoms, that are 
continually flowing from Bodies 
into the ambient Space: in which 
Epicurus follows the Opinion 
chiefly of Plato and Empedocles, 
who held Images to be certain, 
material, or ſubſtantial EMu- 
viums. But Ariſtotle taught 
at they are meer Accidents, 
that have no Subſtance what- 
ever; but that nevertheleſs 
they are produc'd from viſible 
Bodies ; and, that paſting thro” 
the Air, they affect the Senfe of 
Sight, and are reflected from 
Mirrours, and other Things of 
like Nature, But others ef: 
learn'd are of Opinian, Thar 
Images are ing bur Light 
either directed from lucid Bodies, 
or reflected from others, and 
ſtriking upon the Eye, But as 
ro the Opinion of Rn and 
Lucretius, there is this Difficul- 
P4 Ho it is poſſible, fincg 
o many Particles are continual- 
ly flowing from the Surface of 
Things, that every viſible Body 
Gould not be at length quite 
waſted and confum 4 ? 
Rr 2 r. 


cCretius himſelf explains in the 


- 
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nothing perce 


120 And add new Reaſons to the former Store: 
How many Animals, whoſe middle Part 
Eye, wich all the Help of Art 


The 


LUCRETIUS. Bock IV. 
But now to clear chis; to confirm the more 
The Subtileneſs of Sz Es, d before; 


5 


Can't ſee?. Dull Art may throw her Glaſſes by: 
How ſubtile then the Guts, che Heart, the Eye? 
125 Ho thin each little Member of the Whole ? 


How infinitely ſmall the 
But more. 


NOTE S. 


oſc. ſtarts the ſame Queſtion z to 
which this Anſwer may be given: 
that thoſe vifible Things may be 
repair'd by other Corpuſcles that 
are continually flowing to them, 
ſo that as much as they loſe of 
their Subſtance by the Particles 
that flow from them to other 
ſo much may, on the 


Things, | 
other Hand, come to them from 


elſewhere, and repair that 8. 
e, that tl ng it 
8 in this Caſe 3 its Fi- 
gure; ſinee the Particles, that 
come to it, are of the ſame Fi- 
ure with thoſe that go from it. 
55 may farther be anſwer d That 
Images are ſo very ſubtile, that 
ptible can appear to 
wanting on the Surface of 
Things, tho' theſe Images do 
flow from them. And bs Lu- 


Argument. | 
ug, r{t then, &c.] Inthefe 
two Verſes our Interpreter, bur 
obſcurely, if at all, expreſſes the 
Senſe of his Authour, who in- 
Kances in the Principles, of 
which all things. are made, and, 
by way of Similitude,endeavours 
to prove. That theſe Images are 
of a moſt tenuious Nature. For, 
ſays he, they conſiſt of Atoms 
wh are invifible to our Sight, 
and more minute than all thoſe 
Things that the Eyes can ſcarce, 
nay, not at all perceive: It is 


followi 
ow wo 


ſuch Vapours conſiſt: 


therefore no Wonder, that our 


Sex vs that frame the Sour. 


Oeo- 


! 


Senſes can not perceive the Ima- 
ge of Thiggs, white, flowing 

the es, they glide 
thro' the Air; unleſs they are 
reflected from the Smoothneſs of 
Mirrours, or of any other ſmooth 
and poliſh'd Bodies, fince they 
can not perceive even the Atoms 
of which they are campos'd. 


And thus fince they are i 


127. But more, &c.} In theſe 
8. v. the Poet ar to this Ef- 


fe& : Since ſo great a Quantity of 
little Bodies — . — 
ſtrong-ſmelling Herbs, as to fill 
with Odour all the ambient 
neighbouring Air, it can not be 
expreſs'd how ſmall each Part is, 
_ —_— — —— Surface; 
and conſeq I, an I e 
confiſts only of thoſe — 
that fly away from the Surface 
of Bodies, and have Analogy 
with the Senſorium of the Sight, 
ir ſurpaſſes all Belief, how ſub- 
tile and tenuious an Image muſt 
be; eſpecially, ſince in à great 
Length of Time, nothing can be 
perceiv'd to be exhal'd, or worn 
away, Certainly the Subtileneſs 
of an odoriferous/ Steam or Va- 
pour is altogether wonderful, 
and coniequently ſo too muſt be 
that of the Particles, of which 
of thoſe, 
for Example, that exhale from 
an Apple, for ſeveral Months 
together; and yet the Apple — 


Book Iv. . 
Orora max, or Rus, that ſtrikes the Noſe 


With ſtronge 
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399 


| Smells, or others, like ro choſe, 


If fhaken, thouſand P axws do fly fram therice, 

130 A thouſand Ways; bat weak, aarmovethe Sens. 
And yer how SusTILs, if compare with theſe, 
How Tarn, what Normmos are the Inacas ß 
How vaſt the Diſproportion twixt theſe two b (ſhe w. 
Tis more than "Thought can think, chan Words can 


135 Now, beſides theſe 
From Bots, thouſand 


NOTES. 


not ba — to be waſted or 
diminiſhed, Conſider beſides, 
how thick that Vapour is in re- 
ſpect of an Image; and you will. 
eaſily believe, that if all 1— 
mages which flow from a Body, 
for the Space of many Years to- 
gether, were compacted into 
one, would not make ſo 
great a Maſs, as that of a Va- 
pour, which flows out in a Mo- 
ment of Time. 

3 x] The Juice of the 
Herb Panax, or Panacea, ſo call'd 
nd rd warrd axavr, from heal- 
ing all Diſeaſes, See Pliny, lib. 
25. cap. 3. and Columel. lib. 11. 
cap. 3. e call it in Engliſh, 
All-heal. The other Herbs, 
which Lucretius here mentions, 
are, 


Abſynthia tetra, _ 
Abrotonique graves, & triſtia 
Centaurea, _. 


Abſynthium is the Herb Worm- 
wood, of which there are ſeveral 
forts: I. Seriphium, or Mari- 
num,Sea-Wormwoad,which pro- 
duces the Seed that we common- 
ly uſe againſt Worms in the Bel- 
ly: II. Santonicum, Fren 
Wormwood, almoſt like the for- 
mer in its tender and jagged 
Leaves, but its Colour is whi 

ter, and its Smell not ſo rank: 
III. Ponticum or Romanum, 
which has a leſs Leaf, and ſwee- 
ter Odour ; and is by ſome call'd 


SusTiLE. Fon us that rear 
new are fram d in Air, 
Faſhion'd 


tonum is the Herb we call Sou- 
thernwood; and of this too there 
are ſeveral ſorts : I. Abrotonum 
mas, He-Southernwood, or ſmall 
Southern wood, which grows in the 
Fields : II. Abrotonum fœmina. 
Sheor Great Southernwood,which 
rows in the W and upon 
ountains. III. Abrotoaum 
Siculum, which is a kind of ſmall 
Southernwood , and has a ve- 
ſweer ſmell : 
is laſt is the 
s of. Centaurea, Cen- 
taury, fee Book 2. v. 384. | 
135. But now &c? Havin 
ain'd this uſual and gener 
manner of the Generation of the 
Images, which Epicurus calls 
Snv5aous, and Inopþoias, becauſe 
they are made by a continual 
Direption and Ayolation of te- 
nujous, as it were, Membranes, 
from the Surface of Bodies ; he 
now, in theſe 12. v. explains a- 
nother Sort of Images, which 
the ſame Epicurus calls &I5aoas, 
becauſe they are, as it were, cer- 
tain Conglutinations and Coag- 
mentations that are form'd in 


ch [the Air of their ownAccord,as ſo 


many Clouds; and de not indeed 
flow from the Things which 
they repreſent. Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, lib, 3- relates, That in the 
Regions of Africa, that lie be- 
yond the Syrtes and Cyrene, pro- 
digious Spectres are often form'd 


Wormwood-Gentle, See Pliny, 


of their own Accord : ee) » 
T1165 


10 
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Faſhion d by Chance; and theſe, when borne on high, 
Still change rheir Shapes, 


Book IV. 


and wanton in the Sy: 


Then join in various FoxMs, grow thick, and move 
140 Like Clouds combin'd, and darken all above: 

Hence Pron1cixs ; hence ſome GreanTrcx War, 

Marſhal'd in th' Air, looks dreadful from afar, 

And ſhadows all: Hence Mountains ſeem to fly; 

And ſcatter d Rocxs curthro' the wounded Sky : 
145 Hence other CL ovps do frightful Streamers ſhow : 
We ſtare, amaz d, and wonder at below. 


Next learn, : 
How ſoon theſe Foxxs fly off, how ſwift they riſe: 8 


For ſomething ſtill on ev'ry Surface lies, 
iſt ready ro depart, and file our Epe. 


Juſt ready to 


This 


NOTES. : 


THAS ROUPES, I fad Ng 7, Tas 
ape lag, Tusd oeic o A- 
ex warrole Coluy iSiag ippoure= 
o TET@! 5 ors g neepes ou 
I ximon de, Y wore 
Togu, cr AAN. 
metimes, and even when the 
Weather is calm, there are ſeen 
in the Air certain Compoſitions 
or Coagmentations, repreſen- 
ting the Figures of all Sorts of 
Animals; ſome of theſe are quiet 
without Motion; and ſome are 
moy'd : ſometimes they fly the 
- Purſuers, and then again purſue 
thoſe that fly : Diodorus, who 
was himſelf an Epicurean, makes 


Uſe of Epicurus's own Term, | 


Evs&cts. The like too is confir- 
med by e e Mela, to hap- 
pen in that Part of Mauritania 
that lies behind Mount Atlas: Pli- 
ny alſo ſays, that ſomething of 
the ſame Nature is frequently 
ſeen in the Countries of Scythia, 
that lie within Imaus. And 
what Kircherus publiſh'd, not 
long ago, of the Morgana, or a- 
mating Prodigy, that was ſeen 
at Rhegium, now Rezzo, in Ita- 
ty, is very well known. In ſhort, 
in moſt Countreys many ſee 
ſuch 1 K and Images, or at 
leaſt think they ſee them. 


141. Gigantick War] Of 
theſe Battles in the Air, of which, 
by the way, Lucretius makes no 
Mention, Milton gives us this 
Deſcription : * 


— 


War a 8, 
Wag d i the troubled Sky, and 
Armies ruſh 
To Battle in the Clouds; before 
Prick. forth the air Knigh 
ric e airy ts, 
and couch their Spears, 
Till thickeſt Legions cloſe ; with 
Feats of Arms 
From either Side of Heav'n the 
Welkin burns. 


Moreover Faber believes this 
— of Lucretius to be ſha- 
dow'd from the Clouds of Art 
a 
147. Next learn, &c, n 
theſe 18. v. he proves by an Ar- 
gument drawn vis 
that Images are every Moment 
emitted from Things, in a per- 
| petual, ceaſeleſs Flow. Bring a 
Mirrour. and the Tmage of any 
thing that is plac'd before it 1m- 
med lately appears: which would 
not be, unleſs the Image of that 
Thing, flow'd from the very Body 


” 


of it, and were reflected from that 
* Wer 


As when, to warn proud Cities, 


m a Mirrour, 


* 
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150 This, when on rare and thin 


\ 


— 
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Compoſures toſt, 


For Inftance, Crovvs, ſtrait enters, and is loſt. 
It breaks on Rocks and Woops; they ne er reſtore 


The Forms, the Imacs then a 


ars no more 2 


Bur if tis thrown on Denſe, and ſmooth, as GL Ass, 


155 It muſt return; thoſe Things it can not 
As CLoartas ; nor break, 


$ 
becauſe the hing's polite; 


Hence Forms return from ſuch, and pleaſe the Sight: 


And hence the 


liſh'd GLass, whateer you place 


Before, as ſwift as Thought, returns the Face: 


160 Which 


And ſuch, as the reflecting Mixxoun ſhows, 


oves, that num rous Trains of Foxws 28 


Thin, ſubtile Id AGES, all like to thoſe, 


Each 


Mirrour, If it be ak d, Why 
other gs do not reverberate 
Images, he anſwers; Becauſe 
ſome other Things are rare, and 
the Images pierce thro* them: 
others, either porous or rough, 
and that theſe cur and diſſipate 
the Images: but let them ſtrike 
on a poliſh'd and flat Body, like 
a Looking-Glaſs, and they are 
reflected to the Eyes in an In- 
Kant of Time. Epicurus him- 
ſelf, in Laertius, ſays: 5 9 
T&y GiSwawr ph TA vo U 
evuCalre, 17 3 pe Ind S- 
ud rey di, TOWER M5 ou G ou- 
rh oc Cο]9¾ T il TS Store 
N, Y ra TOY Ar, im) 
woa Xe, ei rd mots ou 
eiu Le eG ot 
156. Becauſe the Thing's po- 
lite) That is to ſay, the ſmooth- 
neſs of the Mirrour preſerves the 
Image : And here it will not be 
improper to obſerve, that. all 
Men agree, that two Things are 
chiefly requiſite in the Nature of 
Mirrours : Smoothneſs, which 
never is without Splendour or 
Shining; and Denſity of Body: 
Nor can one of theſe ſuffice with- 
out the other : For if the Body 
be ſmooth and ſhining, but of 
ſuch a Nature that the Image 
may paſs thro? it, it will not 


a Mirrour, nor reſtore the Ima- 
ges. Hence it is evident, that 
Plato in Timaus is miſtaken, 

where he does not require Denſi- 
ty, as neceſſary in a Mirrour, but 
only Splendour and Smooth- 
neſs. Now there are two Opi- 
nions concerning the Cauſe of 
the Reflection that is made by 
Mirrours. Some hold that the 
Images of the Bodies plac'd a- 
gainſt Mirrours are ſeen in them; 
not becauſe the Images, which we 
ſee, are in the Glaſs : but becauſe 
the fight of the Eyes, being 
darted upon the Mirrour in a 
ſtrait Line, is reflected upon it- 
ſelf from the Mirrour in another 
ſtrait rs This was the mo” 
nion of the oreans, an 

is Kill of . 
But others, of whom Epicurus 
ſeems to have been the firſt, will 
have the Images to be tranſmit- 

ted from the Bodies into the 
Glaſs, or any other ſmooth and 
denſe ar jo and to be actually 
in it:and that they are ſeen in the 
ſame manner, and for the ſame 
reaſon, that all other Things are, 
and are ſeen. But we ſhall have 


occaſion to ſay more of this by 
and by, when the Poet comes 
to argue particularly of Mir- 


rours. 


153. Each 


z LUERETIUS, ook IV. 
Each Moment ſpring; and hence tis juſtly ſaid. 
Their Riſe is quick z A ForMs are quickly made. 
165 As num'rous/Rars malt eviry Minute fo? 
From the Sun's Orb, io keep all fall of Lier below; 
So num tous IAS from Things muſt rear, 
Each Minute riſe, and wander thro' the Air: 
Becauſe let haſty Hands the Mizzou place, 
170 This way, or that; yer ſtill we view the Face, 
e Colour, Shape, : from the Glaſs. ; 
So oſten, when the Ha Av Ns, ſerene and bright, 
Look gay, and clear, and ſmile with gawdy Light; 
A horrid CLoup ſtrait hides irs glorious Face, 
175 As if the Shades of Hell had left their Place, 1 
And fill'd the vaulted Skies: fo thick the Night! 
So dark the Clouds appear, fo much affright! 
And yet how ſubtile, # wile; with theſe N 
How chin, har Normxos are the AES | 


*Y 


O78 & =o 


163. Each Moment ſpring, &cc. Ji be, always one and the fame 
For Lueretius believes with Epi- Flame, but only by reaſon of the 
eurus and Plato, that the Image] never-ceafing Subſtitution of lire 
we regard in a Mirrour, is notf and equivalent hietle Flames. 

| | 4 IE. A River is one and the fame 
River, only becauſe of the Rqui- 
valence of the Waters, that are 
inceſſantly ſucceeding and dri- 
ving one another away. Hence 
it is that the Parts of an Ima 
a that proceed from hollow Parts, 

thele 7. v. he illuſtrates, and con+ſ are more flowlycaſt upon theMir- 
firms the perpetual and never] rour, and reflected more ſlowly 
ceaſing Flux of Images. That li 
all Things may be full of Light, Parts that are gibbous and jut 
Rays muſt be continually emit-] out. And therefore, tho' the I- 
ted from the Sun: For the ſame ] mage be ſeen imprinted on a flat 
reaſon, Images likewiſe muſt be| thing, yer ir an Impreffi- 
perpetually flying away from | on of a hallow or round thing in 
things: For which way ſoever{ the Eye. But Macrobius, lib. 7. 
you turn the Mirrour, Ima- Saturn. 14. endeavours to over- 
ges of the oppoſite Things ap- throw this Opinion of Epicurus. 
Pear; nor do _ ever diſap- 
pear, ſo long as thoſe Things keep 
their Places. 

To confirm yet more this Ar- 
gument of Lucretius, we may 
add to the Inſtance he brings o 
the Beams of the Sun two other 
Examples: I. The Flame of a 
Candle neither is, nor appears to 


165. As num*rous, G&&c.) In 


to. v. contain another A 55 
ment, but of leſs Weight than 
the former : We ſee the ſerene, 
unclouded Sky, often overcaſt 
on a ſuddain with thick and 
darkening Clouds. But theſe 
Clouds riſe up from the Earth, 
or from the Sea; they ate _ 


172. So often, &c.) Theſe. 


Book IV. 
180 How vaſt the 


Now next, how f. 


How 


LUCRETIUS.. 
N rtion twixt theſe rwo | 
: Tis more than a think; than Words can 


| they move, how 
| e wud ſwifteſt Wings the yielding 


313 
ſhow: 


nick they fly, 
ky: 


y outſtrip dull Time where'er they go, 
185 How quick, how ſwift they are in paſſing thro; ' 
In few, bur ſweeteſt Numbers, 


# 


Mvsx, cehearſe: 


My few ſhall far exceed more num'rous Verſe, 


Thus dying SwAns, tho 


ſhorr, yer tuneful Voice; 


Is more delightful chan a World of Noiſe. mo 
% ? : N 0 TE $. Firſt 
| i ws 
Bodies: hat then Can 
2 in and light 1 es? | Ce ins fron ad ſi- 


180. How vaſt, &c.) This 
and the following Verſe are re- 
ted from above, V. 125. as 
are likewiſe in the Original. 
1382. Now next, &c.] In theſe 
8. v. Lucretius tells us, that he is 
going to- diſpute of the Sw iftneſt 
of theſe Images: And that indeed 
there will be no need of a | 
Diſputation, | fince Mirrours de- 
monſtrate, Images move 
with the greateſt Celerity that 
the Mind of Man can conceive. 


1. e. Poetz, according to Servi- 
_ and all the Annotatours: 
us too Horace, Od. 2. lib. 4. 

V. 25. F 


Multa Dirczum leyat aura cyc- 
——_ 


that is, Pindar, the Theban Po» 
et, Nor was it the Poets only 
who believ'd the Singi of 


; Swans; for even Cicero tells u 
188. Thus dying cc. Theſe That Swans are ſatred to Apol: 
2. v. in the Original run thus : lo,becauſe they ſeem to have from 


parvus ut eſt Cycni melior ca- 


nor; ille Gruum * 
Clamor in ætheriis diſperſus nu- 
c 


And we find them almoſt Word 

for Word in Antipater, in Er- 

rinn, lib, 3. Epigram. 

Awiree@- xb pur eds Sei-, Is 
X 0A07{ ay ; oa ; 

Ke, is crevrats xidraguees 
VEOLACUSe 


To what is already ſaid of the 
Singing of Swans, Book II, 


v. 479. and Book III. v. 3. I will 

here add, that the antient Poets 
ave to one another the Title of 
wans., Virgil. Ecl. 9, V. 27. 


him the Gift of Divination, in- 
aſmuch as foreſceing the Good 


chere is in Death, they die Sing- 


ing, and with Joy: Cycni Apol- 
lini gicati ſunt, quod ab eo habe - 
re divinationem videantur quia 
r quid in morte fir 
boni, cum cantu & voluptate 
moriuntur. Tuſcul. 2. 73. Ne- 
vertheleſs their Singing is a meer 
Fiction; and indeed, livi 
and dying, they are mute, or at 
beſt make only a harſh, unplea- 
fing Sound: Therefore it is the 
more ſurprizing, that there is 
ſuch Agreement in Opinion a- 
mong the Greeks*and Latines, 
concerningthe melodious Singing 
of Swans. Nazianzenus, Grat. 
34. believes their Singing to be 
poly this, that when they ſpread 
and c 


Vare, tuum nomen 


lap their Wings, the Wind 
gets in, and whiſtles between 
SC their 


314. 


190 


LUNs 
Firſt then; Experience tells, that thin, and light, 


Book IV. 


And ſubtile Things are fit for haſty Flight: 
Such is the Ray, the Varoun of the Sun; 


| How ſwift its Race! Tis finiſh'd when betzun: 


their Feathers. OF the Cranes 
here mentioned by Lucretius our 
Tranſlatour takes no Notice. 
The Latines call'd them Grues, 
from the crunkling Noiſe they 
make: They have a very long 
Neck and Beak, and are very 
common about the River Stry- 
mon in Macedonia, on the Con- 
fines of Thrace. They are ſaid to 
foreſee ſtormy Weather, nay,even 
a Shower of Rain, and to fly from 
it in great Numbers together. 
Hence Virgil Georg. 1. v. 374. 


— Aut illum (ſcil. imbrem) 
ſurgentem vallibus imis 
Aeriæ fugere gruess. 
* 


And for this reaſon Milton gives 
them the Epithet, prudent, when, 


ſpeaking of Birds, he ſays: 


Part looſly Wing the Region, 
part more wiſe, t 

In common, rang'd in Figure, 
wedge their way. 

| * of Seaſons, and ſet 

forth 


Their airy Caravan, high over 
as 

Flying, and over Lands, eaſing 
their Wings | 

With mutual Flight: ſo ſteers 
the prudent Crane 

Her annual Voyage, borne on 
Winds; the Air 

Floats as they paſs, fann'd with 
unnumber'd Plumes, 


Theſe are the Birds that are ſaid 
to make War with the Pygmyes; 
a People of Xrhiopia, who inha- 
bit the Fens of the Nile, and ex- 
ceed nor three Spans in Stature, 
as Pliny witneſſes; Of their Wars 
with the Cranes Juvenal plea- 

ſantly enougb, | | 


For 


Ad ſubitas Thracum volucres, 
nubemq ue ſonoram, 

Pygmæus parvis currit bellator 
in armis : 

Mox impar hoſti, raptuſque per 
atra curvis _ 

Unguibus a ſeva fertur grue, 
ommmmmnunumue Sat, 13. v. 168. 


Which our Creech has thus ren- 
der'd, . * 


When Cranes invade, his little 
| 


Sword and Shield 
The Pygmy takes, and ſtrait at- 
_ tends the Field; 

The Fight's ſoon oer; the 

Cranes deſcend, and bear 


The N Warriours thro' 


the liquid Air. 


Vio. Firſt then, 6. In the: 


17. v. he explains the ſwiftneſs of 
Images, by making a Compa- 
riſon between their Motion and 
that of the Rays ofthe Sun, which 
reach from Heav'n to Earth in 
an imperceptible ſpace of Time. 
But from whence proceeds this 
Velocity of the Sun-Beams ? 
They are ſmall. and ſubrile Bo- 
dies: They are eaſilyemitted from 
the Body of the Sun: They are 
inceflantly in purſuit of one ano- 
ther, and therefore the — 
urges on the foregoing Ray; 
the inter jacent Air can be no 
drance to Bodies of ſo thin a 
Texture, If theſe are the Rea- 
ſons that the Rays of the Sun 
move ſo ſwiftly, the ſame Rea- 
ſons likewiſe will evince the ex- 
tream Celerity of Images. 
193. How ſwift, &c. ] This is 
taken from Cowley. See the 
Note, Book 2. v. 141. 


* 


15 Their 
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For they are thin Contextures; almoſt Sa xD; 
195 And cut the 3 Air with greateſt Speed: 


No Lets to 


op, but when one Part is gone, 


Another flows, and drives the former on: 
The Rars till riſe in a continu'd Stream, 
The foll' wing laſhes on the lazy Be am: 
200 So far the Reaſon holds: the airy Race 
Of Imacxs muſt paſs a mighty Space, 
Each Point of Time: For firſt, ſome Force behind 
Still drives them on r* outſtrip the ling ring Wind; 


Their Texture is ſo thin, 


their Frame fo rare, 7 


205 That they can freely enter any where, 

And even penetrate the middle Air. 8 

Beſides; if theſe Courosun xs from above 

So ſwiftly thro' the lower Region move; £4: 

If in one Point of Time the glorious Rar 
210 a > eh an, and ſhews approaching Day; 

From Heav'n ro Earth can take its haſty Flight, 

And guild the diſtant Globe with gawdy Light: 


. 


On Surfaces of Things, which Nought could ſtay ; 
215 No Stops could hinder as they fly away: 
They larger Space in that ſhore Time muſt fly, 
Wbile the Sun's lazy B As creep thro' our Sky, 
Another Inſtance of their Swiftneſs this. 
In Bowers of Warxx ſer abroad by Night, 


If this ſo ſwift, then ſwifter choſe that lay 8 5 


220 We know, that STARs do ſhed their feeble Light; 


NOTES, 


204. Their Texture, &c.] That 
is, their ſubtile Nature: For an 
Image, tho' it be corporeal, has 
not any Dimenſion of Protundi- 
ty, but is all Surface; as Epicu- 
rus ſays, in Laertius, lib. 10. 

207, Befides, &c. ] In the laſt 
Argument he prov'd that Images 
move as ſwiftly as the Rays of 
the Sun; but now, in theſe 11. v. 
he makes them much ſwifter: 
For, ſays he, the Images are 
more ſubtile, and, what conduces 
very much to their Celerity, 
they flow from the Surface of 
Things, and eafily diſengage and 
ſet themſelves free; but Heat 
3nd Light are emitted from the 


ward Parts af the Sun. 


So 


216. They larger, &c.) This 
and the following Verſe are re- 
peated from B. II. v. 156. as well 
in the Original, as here. 

218. Another, &c,] In theſe 
10. v. he calls Experience to his 


Images: Now ſet a Mirrour, or a 
Bowl of Water abroad in a clcar 
Night ; and the Images of all 
the Stars will be reflected from 
the Mirrour, or the Water, and 


Time. Judge then how ſwift 
muſt be the Paſſage of thoſo 
Images, 

219. In Bowls, &c.] Faber, 
in his Note on this Place, ſays, 


That it is more ſurprizing to 
812 


c-. 


Aſſi ſtance. All Sight is made by / 


meet the Eyes in a Moment of 


* 
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So quick the glorious Rar deſcends from far, 
And we look downward to behold the Sr AR: 
Which ſhews the IMA ES, with eager Haſte, 
From Heav n reach diſtant Earth ; they move ſo faſt, 
225 Before the ſingle preſent Now is paſt. Et 
Slow Time admires, and knows not what ro call 
The Motion, having no Account ſo ſmall. 
Thus then theſe IMAGES, that ſtrike our Eyes, 
And make us fee, from real Things muſt riſe. 
230 Thus Opovxs riſe from Gums ; a gentle BazzzE 
From RIvxxs flows; and from the neighb'ring Szas 


NOTES. 


confider, how - any different 


bo of irs ſelf, Water reflects 


all around by its trembling Mo- 
tion; which Virgil deſcribes in 


the following Verſes: 5 


Sicut aquæ tremulum labris ubi 


lumen ahenis, | 
Sale repercuſzum, aut radiantis 
imagine Luna 


Qmnia pervolitat latd loca: jam · N 


que ſub auras 
io En. 8. v. 22. 


Which Dryden thus tranſlates: 

So When the Sun by Day, or 
Moon oc Book. TY 

Strike on the poliſt'd Glaſs their 
trembling Ligh | 
there divide, 

And caſt their dubious Beams 
from fide to fide : N 
Now on the Walls, now on the 

Pavement play, 
And to the Cieling flaſh the gla- 
ring Day. | 


226. Slow Time, &c.] This and 
the following Verſe our Trans- 
latour has tranſcrib'd out of the 
2 Book of Cowley's Davi- 
eis. 
228. Thus then, &cc.] But this 
Flux or ſtreaming of the Images 
into the Eyes, muſt be granted, 
ſays the Poet in theſe 13. v. be- 
cauſe certain Effluviums from o- 


ther Things inſinuate themſelves 


In propatulo 


Erigitur, ſummique ferit laques- 
. 


: 


. ight: | 
The glitr'ring * here and 


into all the other Senſes + Epicu- 
rus too made uſe of the ſame Ar- 
. as Macrobius witneſſes, 
lib. 7. Saturn. * in theſe Words. 


quod decepit E- 
picurum ; à vero enim laptus eſt 


aliorum quatuor ſenſuum ſecutus 


exemplum : Quia in audiendo, 
guſtando, & odorando, atque 
tangendo nihil & nobis emitti- 
mut. ſed extrinſecus accipimus 
quod ſenſum moveat: Quip 

E vox ad aures ultro yenat, Ne 
unæ in nares influunt, & palato 


ingeritur quod gigait ſaporem 
| ron — ta- 


ctu ſentienda: Hine putavit & 


ex oculis noſtris nihil foras pro- 


ficiſci, ſed imagines rerum ultro 
in oculos meare. It is manifeſt 
what deceived Epicurus : For he 
was led into his Errour, by fol- 
lowing the Example of the four 
other Senſes: And beeauſe in 


hearing, ſmelling, taſting, and 


touching, we emit nothing out 
of our · ſelves; but receive from 
without, what moves und affects 
the Senſe: Thus Sounds come 
to the Ears of their on accord, 
and Odours flow into the No- 
ſtrils: Thus the Taſte is pro- 
duc'd by things that are receiv'd 
into the Mouth: And Whatever 
we n by Touch, is 75 

d to the Body: Hence he 


I 
Eeva, that nothing goes out 


from the Eyes neither, but that 


the Images of Things come of 
their own accord into the Eyes. 


241. 80 
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This all the Air is ill'd wich murm ring Scud: 
And whilſt we walk the Strand, and, pleas'd ro view 


235 The wanron Waves, or {qui or mi R wr 

Or ſalt, or bitter os, our Tongue 2 T5 

So certain tis that usr Panrs ariſe | 8 
den rode lan: 0 855 


Theſe never ceaſe to flow, becauſe the Ear 
240 And Eyes, and Noſe, il 


ſmell, or ſee, or hear. 


So rex by Night, our Tovca will ſoon berray 

The Sn arx,- like that the Srex't beheld by Day. (rife 

Thus then the Cauſe, whence Loven and Srexr mut 

Is one; rhe ſame affeQts the Hands and Erxs, = 
245 For thus, if, when tis dark, we exzL a Swans, 

The Tovcn informs what Sur the Thing does bear; 


What is it makes usSx the Hike by Day, 
But the 8QUaRE IMR ridi 


1 


Therefore theſe Iuauxs are Canſe of Sight: 
250 All would be dark withour them, and all hid in * 


NOTES. 


24r. 80 feel, Kc. Theſe 10, jp 


v. contain another Argument. 
en we handle any Thing in 

the Dark; for Example, a Body 
that is quadrangular , how do 
we know it to be a Square, but 
by its quadrangular Figure 
And if we place the fame Body 
before our Eyes in the Light, how 
dowe then know it to be a Square, 
but by its quadrangular Image ? 
249, Therefore, &c.] In theſe 
2. v. Lucretius concludes, that 
Images alone are the Cauſe of 
Sight-: This too was the Qpini 
on of Epicurus, who held, that 
Viſion ob * * — that 
rpetually flow from Things, 
* ſtrike our Eyes: And * 
this was his Opinion, is affirm'd 
by Aulus Gellius, in theſe Words: 
Epicurus autem affluere ſemper 
ex corporibus ſi mulacra quzdam 
ä n = is eaque ſeſe in 
oculos inferre, atque ita fieri 
ſenſum Nod, 


videndi putat. 


Artic, lib, 3. cap. 16. Epicurus 


beliey'd, that from all Bodies 
ſome Images of thoſe Bodies are 


the Exuvie of Bodies, compos 


perpetuall flow that they 
convey . ſelves into the Eyes, 
and that thus 


is c'd the 
Senſe of Sight. . 


lib; 7. Sat. c. 14. ſays the ſame 
thing: Cenſet Epicurus ab om- 
nibus corporibus jugi fluore quæ- 
dam fimulacra manare, nec un- 
quam tantulam moram inter ve- 
nire, quin ultro ferantur inani 
figurs cohærentes corporum Exu- 
viæ quarum receptacũla in noſtris 
ſunt oculis, & ideo ad deputatam 
fibi a natura ſedem proprij ſenſus 
recurrunt. Epicurus believ'd _ 
certain Images are perpetually. 
flowing from all Bodi d that 
without the leaſt Interval & ti 0 
of meer empty Figures, are of 
their own Xctard vera to our 
Eyes, which are their proper Re- 
ceptacles, and that therefore they 
are continually haſtening to the 
roper Seat of Senſe, that Nature 
— aſſign'd them. Epicurus him- 
ſelf in Laertius teaches, that theſe 


N 


Images zeil, And in Plu- 


tarch we find, eiSwater deren 
; the 
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the Infinuation of Images, and 
in Cicero, &5wawr cee. 
n Opi 
on o curus, concerning t 
- Cauſe of Sight. But Plato held 
that Seeing 1s produc'd from th 
Conjunction and Afﬀinity of tw 
Fires or Lights; of one that goes 
out of our Eyes, and of anothe 
flows from the Sun, or fron 
the Light. But; the main Di 
ute formerly was, whether Vi- 
on be perform'd by the Emiffi 
on or R ion of the Rays o 
Light. The Mathematicians wer 
perſuaded, that certain Rays 
that ſtream from the Eyes, and 
reach to the Object ſeen, enlight- 
en and gags —— or a 
parent to the Sight, confe- 
_ are the or of that 


ſe. And 'this Belief they] the 


grounded on Obſervations, that 
would by no means juſtify their 
Opinion : For they had taken 
notice, that ſeveral Animals, 
which can ſee by Night, as Cats, 
Owls, 8c. have Eyes that ſparkl 
in the Dark: And from thence 
they inferr'd, that the Light, 
which is obſerv'd to be in their 
Eyes, when it is Night, is 
the Cauſe they ſee, when other 
Creatures, whoſe Eyes are not 
ſo radiant, have no fight at all. 
But this Opinion has been long 
fince exploded : AndAriſtotle re- 
torted very well, That Viſion 
cannot be perform'd by Emiffion 
of the Rays, becauſe in that 
Caſe it would follow, that we 
Mould have as clear a fight of 
Things, and diſcern them as di- 
ſtinctly in the Dark, as by Day: 
That Philoſopher therefore, lib. 
2. De Anim. teaches, That Sight 
is not made by the Emiſſion of 
Rays from the Eyes, but from 
the Function and Act of the Ob- 
jects, that come within the reach 
of Sight, being often repeated, 
and coming into the Eyes. The 
Stoicks held, that Rays come 
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a manner, as to make as it were 
a2 Cone, the Point of which is in 
the Surface of the Eye, and .the 
Baſis in the Thing itſelf that is 
ſeen: And they explain this their 
Opinion by the following Ex- 
ample. As when the Hand feels 
any thing with a Stick, it per- 
ceives by the Streſs, and accord- ' 
ing to the Degree of Reſiſtance, 
it meets with, whatever the Stick 
touclies, that is to ſay, whether 
it be hard, ſoft, ſmooth, rough, 
Dirt, Stone, Wood, Cloath, &c. 
So the Eyeperceivesevery Thing 
by the 8 Air; ſuppoſe a 
white, black, yellow, deformed, 
utiful, &c. Object. Moſt « 
the Followers of Ariſtotle, how 
differently ſoever they interpret 
his Opinion in this Matter, uſe 


this very Compariſon, but place 


e Colour 'as the Hand, the 
Lighe or Perſpicuity as the Stick, 
and the Eye as the Thing tou- 
ched. But the Stoicks ſuppoſe 
the Eye to be as the Hand, the 
Air as the Stick. and the Object 
ſeen as the Object touch'd, F 
thagoras and his Followers be- 
lieve, that the Senſe of Seeing is 
caus d by the Reflection of the 
Sight; when the Rays that ſtream 
and extend themſelves from the 
Eyes to the Thing ſeen, are ſo re- 
flected from it to the Eyes, that 
they do, as it were, bring word 
back what ſort of thing it is. 
Empedocles, tho' he admitted 
an Effluence from things into the 
Eyes, yet he believ'd at the ſame 
time, that ſome firy Spirits are 
emi from the Eyes to the 
Objects; and would have the 
Eyes to be as it were a Lantern. 
And theſe were the chief Opini- 
ons concerning the Cauſe of 
Sight, But the now uncontro- 
verted Opinion is, That Sight is 
form'd by Reception of the Rays, 
and that the Eye emits not any 
Light to enlighten Objects, bur 
that Vifion proceeds from the 
Immiſſion of the Rays of Light 


forth from within, even to the 
Surface of the Eyes, and drive 
the Air to the Thing ſeen in ſuch 


into the Humours of the Eye ; 
and is form'd by the Rays pro- 
cesding from various Points of a 

Vifbble 
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For rnRSR, ariſing from the As ſeen, 


viſible Object; inſomuch that 
all the Rays from one Point of 
an Object, are ſo inflected in the 
Tunicles and Humours of the 
Eye; that they join again into 
one Point at its Bottom, and 
there paint the diſtin Idea of 
the Object: but to ſhew how it 
there cauſes Sight, would be too 
long a Digreſſion in this Place. 
251. But now, &c. ] In theſe 
6. v. the Poet farther teaches, 
That the Images that are conti- 
nually flowing from the Surface 
of 7 are preſent in all Pla- 
ces, and ſtanding all around us, 
ſo that nothing hinders us to ſee 
on their part, if we but turn our 
Eyes, that are d d for no o- 
ther Uſe, than to fee them. Epi- 
curus himſelf writes to the ſame 
Purpoſe, in the Epiſtle to Hero- 
dotus: Ad 5 & ruler imac 
orr@- Tis no TE holder ens 
Nope g de ml, % A 
& os &'y Emo yegtpiooule rd He 
T iT) Quay TE T epual®', 
& Hoge, As rd die 18 
ut rab nuor T xaxavuy* BSE 
Ald Tar axTivur, N oiwy Ji 
pA dH &q npuor Mer Ixdia 
yo b dr, ws TUT wv 
TIv@v ITeaowo!1ov nur ord Tar 
. GK0X, 090 16, Vo- 
Kogpar 25 Safer ui ye gos 
tis T dh, » Y Algroiar, Mu 
T gogpcde %,eppſpoye 
256. Colour, Shape. &c.) Theſe 
are the very Words Epicurus 
himſelf makes Uſe of : and Lu- 
eretius after him believ'd, that 


tween 2: 


This 


an Image is as it were a Shadow 
or Type, which coming from 
the Thing it ſelf, brings with ir 
the Figure and Colour of it; 
and which, ftriking upon the- 
Eyes, exhibits and imprints in 
them the ſame Figure, and Co- 
lour. Thus Epicurus ſeems to 
have meant that Impreffion and 
Repreſentation of the Image 
which, by reaſon of the Smoo 
neſs of the Eye, appears in 
the Surface of it; and which 
may be ſeen in the Pupil of any 
Man's Eye, if we look narrowly 
upon it. And this ſeems to have 
been the Opinion of Democritus, 
as we find in Ariſtotle, lib. de 
Senſ. & Senſ. cap. 2. where De- 
mocritus ſaying To be elvou , 
dan, That Seeing is an Appari- 
tion, Ariſtotle blames him for 
it, and objects, That that Ap- 
parition is cauſed only, 571 75 
14005 Mor, . becauſe the Eye is 
mooth and — Moreover, 
Lucretius himſelf, as we have 
ſeen in the third Book, condemns 
their Opinien, who, contrary to 
the Doctrine of Epicurus, believe 
that the Mind and Soul ſee from 
within thro” the Eyes, as thro'a 
Window ; and afferts, that it is 
not the Mind, nor the Soul, but 
the Eyes themſelves that ſee, be- 
cauſe they are endow'd with Soul, 
as well as all the other Parts of 
the Body, See Book 3. v. 130. 
& ſeqq. | 
237. For theſe, &cc.] There 
are many Problems, and thoſe 
[09 very curious, concerning Vi- 
ſion: Some of theſe Lucretius 
Pro- 


( 


. 
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= : This $73.4 of Ain unto the Eyes does flow, _ 
BZ 260 And gently grazes the Ball, and paſſes rhro': 
| pero This ſhews the DrSra nn ĩðͤ 
For as the Stream of Air, chat paſſes by, M 
Is LONG, or sn; as that does ſtrike the Eye, > 
© So yAR, Of NEAR, the Objects ſeem to lie... 
265 All this is quickly done; at once we view . 
The Disxaux TxIIa, and know the Drsx Aua 12 


NOTES. 
ans : I. *Tis 
certai and at 
Colours and Figu cho the Impreſ- 
_ far'th Objects tran br — 2 
the r, yet we : 
ſtant from us: But how can the n — be- 
Images, that flow from the Sur- 
face of Things, be the Cauſe of 
— —— — 2 _ 
10. v. : e, ſtriving to get | for certain, Men 0 | 
to the E Cs — pe all [been long accuſtomed to — 


the Air before it; Now this 
Stream of Air is longer or ſhor- 
ter, as the Object is more orile(s 
. diſtant. But the longer or ſhor- 
Y ter 'that 8 — Air * 
Rs \ 5 protruded by the Image, ſtri 
the Eye, ſo much longer or ſhor- 
ter the Interval of Space between 
the Object and the Bye muſt be 
allowed to be. But Lucretius and 
_ *Epicurus are miſtaken in this; 
for the Diſtance is not known by 
the Eye, * by = 3 ak 
Faculty, the Intellect , which | when we are to regard an Obi 
compares and judges berween the diſtant from us z Sun 1 — 
Eye, and the Thang ſeen. i, when we look at one that is 
We ay Judge of the Diſtance -aiggf 


very near us: and therefo 
of an Object by the Diſpoſition | all probable Appearance, the Eye 


of the Axis Viſionis: for the] i 
Soul, always attend to the 
various different Percepti- 
ons, eaſily determines the Length 
of the Axis e by the 
Force it imparts to the Fibres of 
the Retina: inſomuch, that the 
Colour of the Object being firſt 
known, for the Impreſſions va- ] b 
ry according to the Difference 
the Colours, it is eaſily judg'd, 
at the Body is more or leſs di- 
3 ſtant :- Thus, tho' a black Body 
2 cauſes not fo great an Impreſſion 


form'd a more perfect Idea of 
the Length of the optick Axis, 
by mcans of the Force it imparts, 
The particular ' Diſpoſition of 
the Eye conduces likewiſe very 
much to the forming a right 
Judgmeat of the Diſtance of 

jects: for we widen our Eye, 


# 


very near me, my Eye is length- 
en by the Cont on of the 
oblique ſurrounding Muſcles : 


the right Muſcles in to 
den the Eye, the Objea drawing 
: arther 


* 


— — 


dne A when we look on it 


Bat more; No Wonder chat the Erx deſcties 
The Things themſelves, altho the Fonte, that riſe, 
Are fingle; far too ſubtile ſor qur Eyes. | 
270 For Wins moleſt, Cord makes the Members ſmart; 


And yer what Senſe perceives each sid Il Part? 
What Senſe each Axon of the Coup and Wi xd? 


None feel the ſingle Force, bur all conjoin d: ; 
Then we perceive the Stroke, when Pains commence 
275 As if external Force did wound the Senſe : 
In Frints we preſs the outmoſt Parts alone, 
Yer feel not that: that is ro Toucx unknown; 
Me feel the inward. Hardneſs of the Stone, 
Now learn; I'll ſing why each xzrLECTED Fact 


280 Is ſeen, as if removd zzyon the GTA 1 


farther from it: This any Man Cold, we are very ſenſihle: 2. 
may obſerye to be true, when he When we touch wich our Fin- 
looks at a Bird, for Inſtane — the Surface, or outmoſt Co- 
firſt riſing very near him, and Iour of a Stone, we feel not that 
then flying from him by Degrees, Surface and outmoſt Colour 
till at length it arrive at a great [but only the interiour Hard 
iſtance from him. Some at- [of the Stone: Now ſuppoſe the 
tribute this Appearance to the | Images to be as the fingle Parts 
Knowledge of wa Con junction [of the Wind and Cold; and the 
the two Axes vifionis, which | Objects themſelves to be as the 
may indeed be ſome Help to- [whole Wind and Cold; and this 
wards the diſti WAGE the Di- Difficulty is eaſily ſoly'd, In 
ſtance of Objects; this is like manner, ſuppoſe the Stone 
the reaſon why we cannot ſo well | ro be as the Object, and the Sur- 
udge of the Diſtance of an Ob-] face and outmoſt Colour of it as 


ect, when we regard it only with | the Image. Thus Atoms, the 
Wind, and Images are inviſible 


themſelves, tho* viſible Things 
are made of them, and tho' by 
theirMeansother Things are ſeen, 
277. To touch unknown] He 
means what Lucretius here calls 
Summum colorem, the utmoſt 
Colour, For even by the Do 
ctrine of Lucretius, Colour 
not be rouch'd; 
279. Now learn, 2 IIId Pro- 
blem. Why the 


with both. Moreover, the far- 
ther diſtant an Object is from us, 
the more ſubject we are to be 
deceiv'd in our judgment of its 
Diſtance, as any Man will rea- 
dily conceive, | 

267, But more, 8c.) In theſe 
12. v. is contain'd the IId Pro- 


T 

hisuſual manner, by bringing like| were within, or beyond it? The 
dai Pas FW! nd or of Cold :1 

ingle Parts of Wind, or of Cold: : 

Bu? of all the Wind, or all the [the Diſtance x 1 


0 
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| © Forſo ir ſeems: As when the hind'ring Don 


. Impriſons up the longing Eye no more; D 
| Bur, open'd wide, rie the eager; Sight, 
Orr plaed without, to take its Fight, 


285 View all around, and revel with Delight. 
The Object then by deu Arn is ſne wn; 
The Ain, chat lies within the Gate, is ene: 
And then the Gate it ſelf is plac d between, 


FF $652. 7 
* 


Then th ouzwary Arn, and then the Object ſeen; . 


| 14 -» | 
3 „ CST. 
| means of the Air, that is dri-zexactly the ſame, in Site, Di- 
= by the Image to the Eye-Jitance and Magnitude, as it is 
Now when two Airs are driven,jrepreſented ro them: But the 
Ihe Interval muſt of neceſſity be other two Sorts,” the Concave 
more extended, and even dou- and the Convex, return the Ob- 
bled. But the Image of thefjedts differing now in Site, pow 


Ref 
|Refledtion. Plain Glaſſes, as I 


level, they give. no other Modi- 
Acations to the Rays, but only 
that of” ſimple Reflection, ac- 
| cording as they fall on it, Firſt, 
which caſe the Images drive the as to the Site, it will be repreſen- 
Air fotward, as well thro” * ted the ſame as it it out of the 
Space without Doors to the Slaſt; that is to lay, in the ſame 
very Threſhold, as thro' the Line of Altitude: and the Ob- 
within Doors from the ject ſeems ſo much beyond the 
old to the very Eye. This |Glaſs as it is on this fide, be- 
Reaſon, tho* it ſeems probable, {cauſe the We eflected from t 
zs nevertheleſt not true; for, as I{Glaſs, run t | 
ſaid before, it belongs not to the make the ſame Impreſſion on the 
Eyes, but to the ** Fa- Retina, as they would do, if the 
culty, to diſcern and judge of Object were really on that f 
; Ea where it is repreſented : For the 
Lucretius here affords us an Site of an Ohſect is diſtinguiſh'd 
Opportunity, to give a ſhort Ac- Aby the Impuſſe of the Rays from 
count of the Looking-Glaſſes 4 determinate Region. . Secon- 
chat are moſt common among ſdly ; In regard to the Diſtance, 
ns, and of which there are three [the Object 15 repreſented as far 
forts : viz. The Plain, the Con- beyond the Glals, as it is on this 
cave, and the Convex : The Iſide of it, becauſe the Impreflion 
Surface of the Plain is an exact jof the Rays is altoget er as 
Level, and theſe. are the. moſt [ſtrong after, as before the Re- 
neral, and eſteem'd the beſt, f flection. For a clearer Idea of 
— reflect the Object Ichis, ſee the Note . 


r 
e ſame Lines, and 


— 
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290 Thus when the Dae of the GT Ass does riſe, 


And makes its Paſſ⸗ 
Ir drives before it ae 
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r our Eyes, . 
he Aix between; 


So chat is felt before the GLass is ſeen: 
And when we ſee the poliftfU ſpecular, PLarn ; 


295 Qur Fox flies to it, and returns agai 


in; 


driving on the Arx that lies between; 


Go that is 


before rhe Face is ſeen: 


And thar's the Cauſe, why each returtin Pics: 


far remov'd, and 
300 But more; returning 


. 


ed beyond the Gr Ass. | 
that reach the Sight, 


1 Traneroen the Parrs, and rams the Lefr ro Right, 


9915. 


ROY, we have treated Fa the 
| ne t the true 
Diſtane: of ; =: Oh 10 from the 
Eye.“ ye. Thirdly, 2 ſee the Ma 


bject exactly th 
Line of Reflection 


Lme as it really 222 e the 
exacitl) goal wich 

that of Takin 1 2 

ay from. the x ter 


as] from 


x other then, 
as the 1 be, if the very Ob- 
were really in the Place, 
ee it is only repreſented, Nor. 
indeed can we err in the Magni- 
2255 ſo long as we are d Bi. 
Our ent con — 
„ 

3 "ub. — I cloſe this Note 
uſt not forget to obſervs, that 
our Tr our has omitted the] in 
three laſt Verſes of this Argu- 
ment, which in Lucretius fun 
thus; 
Quare: etiam __ etiem mj- 
1 0 9 ſ orum 

quæ unt i pecul 
ex æquore viſum 
Aexibus binis, quoniam res con- 
fit utroque. 


Lambinus abſalurelycejectsthem; z 
and Creech in his Latine Edi-- 
tion ſays, that he ſees no cauſe 
why he need ever be aſham'd of, 


at revoke, that Cenſure.; Be- 


4 * 


| 


: 


NOTES. 


"Kh the Verſes are her 
'uſeleſs,. and have nothing to do 
Place: 3 


in this ce: 
Reaſon I have avoided 3 
them in this Tranſlation. 
e of the Glaſs c. 
the Image that is. emi 
fromthe Obje® ect plac'd before 
Ob-{/Glaſs, and that ftrikes imo. the 
— but the 3 hat 1 
. — 'the oa itſelf: F 2 
ings emit Images, Nm 
mars th ou (x Glaſs.} For 
299, ws * 8. 
the I sas far poyongh 
the Gl 4 i: Object of whi 
it is the Image is diſtant from 
the Glaſs. 
300. But more; &c. J It-is re- 
pugnant to the foregoing. Opini- 
dn of E r thar rhe. Im 
als ſhould: be turn'd-ro- 
—_ the Perſon;. whoſe Im 
it is, and look back hic. 
For ſince the Image flows from 
us, and ſtrait forward, ir 
ought, a8 it goes away, to ſhew us 
ts hinder Parts,ſo that the Right. 
may anſwer to the Right, and 
the Left to the Left: In like man- 
ner, as a Player, when his Ma 
is taken off, regards that part 
;e, which he wore next him, that 
is to ſay, not the Face, but the. 
Hollow behind it, To this purpoſo 
Macrobius, who, by this Argu- 
ment, endeavours to overthrow-ẽ— 
the Opinion = * tho 
ma- 


3 1 


$24 


Images of things come into our 
— of their dn accord. His 
ords, ſpeaking of that Belief, 


are theſe ; Cuj nioni repu 
nat, quod in Perle —— — 
verſa contemplatorem ſuum re- 
ſpicitz cum debeat, ſiquidem à 
nobis orta recto meatu proficiſci- 
„ e ſui partem, cum 
it, oſtendere, ut læva læ- 

vam, dextera dexteram reſpiciat: 
Nam & hiſtrio perſonam fibi 
detractam ex eã yo videt, qua 
induit ; ſeilicet non faciem, fed 
ſteriorem cavernam. Saturnal. 
7. cap. 14. This re 
2 the IVth Problem: And to 
lve the difficulty of it, Lucre- 
tius defends his Opinion by the 
e which his Adverſaries 


ge to weaken it. Take, ſays T 


—_ 
e, a Form or Mask made o 
Clay, not harden'd, but while it 
is yet moiſt, and daſh it again 
| 1 or Pillar, ſo as to 
backwards, that the Face ma 
ll = the Hollow ; and you wi 
chen ſee that brought to paſs in 
the Mask, which you are new 
aftgaih'd to ſee in the Mirrour. 
And therefore you ought not to 
doubt in the leaft, but that Ima- 
ges, being, as they are, very re- 
nuzous Subſtances, may, by daſh- 
ing againſt the Glaſs, be in- 
verted "backwards in like man- 
ner. For an Image has no Depth, 
nor Profundity Whatever. This 
Solution of this Problem agrees 
not ill, but is almoſt the ſame 
with what Plato delivers in 
his Timaus, where he ſays, 
That in Mirrours the Right a 
pears to be the Left, becauſe the 
contrary Parts of the Mirrour 
are regarded by the contrary 
Parts of the Sight, as it happens 
in all things, that are apply'd to, 
or plac'd againſt one another : 


As if, for inſtance, *any Man! ſwer to the right, and the left t 


| Becauſe the Forms; that ſtrike the nd 
Axe not reſtor'd the ſame, unchang'd again; 


monſtrate their O 


LUCRETIUS Bock Iv. 


But 


were plac'd in the Room of the 


Looking-Glaſs, and had his Face 
_— b Nele us: 3 

e his t would be oppo- 
ſite to our Left; and ſo on the 
contrary.- But the Mathemati- 


cians in Euclid Otwp. 19. explain 


this Matter otherwiſe; y 
* * by 
veral Arguments. I. They teach, 
That the Angle of Reflection is 
alike and [equal to that Angle, 
which is e by the Line of In- 
cidence into the Glaſs from the 
Point of the Object ſeen : Wheitce 
there will always be a Reflection 
to the Part that is 'op to 
that Part of the Glaſs, upon 
which the Line of Incidence; that 
is produc'd from the Point of the 
ings ſeen, happens to ſtrike, 
II. They teach, That the Ima- 
ges, which are ſeen in Glaſſes, 
are contain'd in the yery ſhorteſt 
Lines poſſible: Therefore when 
the right Part of the 'Thing feen 
anſwers, and is oppoſite to the 
left Line of Reflection rather than 
to the Right, and ſo on the con- 
trary ; it cauſes the 'Line of Re. 
flection, which is moſt on the 
right, to fall on theright Part of 
the Image, and in like manner on 
the contrary : For which reaſon 
the left Part of the Object ſeen. 
is oppos d to the right Part of 
the Image; and on the contrary, 
the right to the left. III, They 
teach, That the Image of the 
Thing ſeen, and the very Thing 
ſeen, are to one another in the 
nature of two Gladiatours, who 
are contending face to face: For 
the right Eye of the one anſwers 
to the left Eye of the other. 
But abſerye that this happens on- 
Iy in plain and canvex Glaſſes; 
or it is otherwiſe in the Con- 
cave, in which the right Parts an- 
o 


the 


A 


BookIV. LUCRETIUS: yy 
Bur ftriking ſtrong, are turn d à diff tent Way. 
305 This Inſtance clears it: Take a Foxx of Clay, 


Not yet grown dry, and daſh it en a Seat; 
Now if che Fox's intire, the Front retrear,  _ 
And come behind, the Paxrs preſerve their Site; 


6 
. 


The Rice will 


eem the Lxrr, he Lane the Ricur, 


310 | Befides; returning Foxx do often pals, 


; 2 144" 6 | 1 3 CSS hab, iy 
n — 1 * l 7767 
„„ a 


the left : Of which Plato and Eu- 
clid give the Reaſon, which is 
too long to be here inſerted, tho 
we ſhall have occaſion tg. ſay 
ſomething concerning concave 
Glaſſes below in the Note, ind 
V. 320. Jy 5 
305. Take a Form of Cla 

Oxetea Perſbna : For the Nom 
which the Actours wore at Rome, 
were made of Chalk, or of Pot- 
ters Clay: Therefore cerea 
perſona, as ſome Copies. read it 
is rejected. Lambinus is fond o 
Creſſa or Cretæa Perſona, pre- 


tendi were made of Plai- 
aw ops bop 


at came from the Iſland 

Crete, now. call'd Candy, and 

ate in the an Sea: All 

the old Copies, that Heinfius 

ſaw, read cretea; and in the Ca- 
talects of Petronius we find, 


Dum ſumit creteam faciem Ser- 
toria, cretam a 
Perdidit illa fimul, perdidit & 


which ſufficiently proves, they 
were made of Challe, or ſome- 
thing of that Nature : And ren- 
ders the of Lambinus 
liable to ſuſpicion. „ 
306, Daſh it on a Seat 3] Alli 
dat pilæ ve ern Pila ſignifies 
a Column or Pillar, which the 
Greeks call Sh. Apuleius 3. 
Metamorph. Pila media quæ ſta- 


buli trabes ſuſtinebat. Feſtus, | p 


Pila, quæ parietem ſuſtentat, ab 
og 7 e Budzus like- 
Wie ſays, that the pilz lapidex 
in Buildings, are Pillars or Stru- 


«a 


| * 

* _— 
"> 1 
3 


r 80 bach are 
as the Thighs of Edifices ; quaſi 
uædam ædificiorum 4 
— Gui 2 the — 

t are huilt in Water, ſuch as 
2 Da Trobe ſeen at Ge- 
5 V 


ſolves. , Why the 7 
reflected from Mirrour to Mir- 
rour, and ſeen in ſeveral at once, 
inſomuch that five or fix Images 
are reflected: Or that the ſame 
Image may be repreſented five or 


fix times by as many Glaſſes f 


whatever Things are in the re- 
moteſt Parts of a Building, the 
Image of them may, by the 
means of ſeveral Looking-Glaſſes, 
rightly and duly plac'd, be, as it 
were, brought our, and convey'd 
thro' Windings an | 
to any Part of the Houſe. ayy 


it may be ſo order'd, that 
you may ſee your own Back. 


For take two plain Glaſſes, and 
lace one of them behind you in 
a ſhelving Poſture, ſo that it m 

neither lie flat upon the Ground, 


| 


nor ſtand directly upright : 1 
8 


irg. f + 9, Vs 710. 35 
, 12441 


blem, which be fen per and 


the 1 of which Image will 
be Meckel 8s the right, and the 
right to the left alternately? For 


and Turning in- 


the other over your Head in ſuc 


$26 
Six Tuac ts, and often ten 


Tus lerthe Tune be hid? > th' fartheſt Cell 
313 Yer place the PLaixs by Art, and ſer them. 
The Inaczs to all will come, 

appear in ry Room: 


Brno; 1 


LUCRETFIUS. 


Book NN. 
Thus from. one 1 pa; 24cf 


SY 


tranſpos d by th ne 


Which paſs to others, eee 25 
©-. Bur jor 1 ſhew the Bodies Sire, 


""* Reſtoring Left as Leſt, and 
Becauſe the IAR is 


From Glaſs od and end after fries our Eyes: 


gar as I” 


4-64 


NOTES 


F be lich 
n e nr d 


oppoſite to your E 

— of Poſture wiſe ; you 
muſt eb. our am, 
Back in the Glaſs chat 


Of which Lucretius gives this] 
8 Ne ways — . 


3 e Fn, Im chat 
2 . e — 525 TINA 


Br che all 1 certain, yet. 
r 


ſo often; or w Neth 


do not fy 
Image, Ad, at. 
flew aff From the Body. Lucre- 
tius — iat . Ima 
flies away. 
5 
” coming of a 
cond, in 4. pa I 


x 9 as 
off from every 


1 the Io 


aſt Ghats was 
but oment now in the firſt; and 
that anew ſucceeds in the Room 
of that, which went laſt away; 
and thus a perpetual Succeſſion to 
Tnages is made from 1 

This I take to be the 


319. Rut the. 
: Wink; by: th former 


the firſt Image 


"SS 


Wee ths eee 


| 


rd bur 
8 


tran- 


en Schenke, there 
turn ' d again.] 


e Seer rn thus in the 


Uſiue adeo 2 peculoin fpeculum 


112 | 
A Et pany, Wig data oft, fit rurſum. 
1 ut dextera fiat; 


9 e 


. — * ? 238 


| The meaning td When, 
the Image is transferr "5 wow eve 
Glaſs 55 8 
es its left Part into * r 
ut when it is again FD 
from the ſecond, Glaſs: into ds 
third, it. reſumes; tlie 
18 r and Site it had in $1 ; 
gene will . to 
| change n like manner it 
hs aſſes into the other paving 
&c. J in 


es. 
320. But Com, 

theſe 7. v. is contain d Problem 

VithWhy in thoſe Glaſſes, whoſe 

Plains or Faces are, as if they 

were ſeveral Glaſſes, d co 

one rome the right and 


af the. 9 


left, the 


"4.4 


Org s rhm'd abet 
325 Is turud about, as it 


We learn ev'n from the Figure — 
But farther on: the Ina ſeems to , 
and imitate our Gate: 


On all our Steps, 


LUCRETIUS. 


327 


For chat the Facs 


For when we movz, and leave ſome Panrs o'th* Glas 
330 The Pans, thus leſt, no more return the Faces” : 


For Naruazz does by ſteady — 
That when a Foxx comes on, and 
Fe equal Angles with 


2 2 


NOTES. 


flected is return'd, ſo that the 


x 8 anſwers tha 
— of the Sbjct or {rhe 


Thing — and the 5 in "like 
manner to the left? The Am 
ſwer is: Becauſe che Plains or 
Faces of that Glaſs ſupply the 
HR ———— t from 
one another, and are Cauſe 
that as in them the Image is re- 
fected from Glaſs to Glaſs, ſoit 
is reflected in theſe upon the 
ſame Glaſs And this indeed 
happens in concave Glaſſes : OF 
which, for that Reaſon, Lucre- 
tius ſeems here to 
thus Gaſſendus himſe interprets 
a Paſſage : —— Lambinus is 
of Opinion, that the Poet is 
DEL many Glaſſes join'd 

r in the convex 


ſame uſual manner. I, The 
Plain, II. The pillar'd Convex, 
III. The pillar'd Concave. IV. 

The Convex made in the Shape 
of a Pyramid. V. The ve 
made 2 jo co Figure of de 

ramid. VI 
* — Daw: Con- 


vex. W 
By — 4 han the Re- 


cave. 

flection is made from p GlaF 
ſes the Poet has raughe| er 
But ſeems to have omitted the 
reaſon of the ſeveral ſorts of Re- 
flect ion from all the other Glaſ- 
ſes: For in theſe 7. v. he ſeems 
to ſpeak only © of Convex and 


a 


+ And | Forall the1 


S Glaſſes; tho' ſome think 
c 2 here he argues enly of 


327, But farther, Sec, ] In 
theſe 7. v. is. contain'd 
2 1 vix. the Claſh en our —— that 
are ſeen in the Glaſʒ ſeem ro move 
forward or backward, &c. as we 
our ſelves do, and ro imitate our 
Actions? Of this he gives the 
following Reaſon : Becauſe from 
whatever Part of the Glaſ we 
retire, and withdraw our ſelyes, 
the Image cannot, from that Mo- 
ment, be reflected from that part: 
mages, that are emit- 
ted from Bodies, are reflected by 
equal and like Angles. This 
therefore is appoſitely and truly 
aſcrib'd to the Variations of the 
Image in the Parts of the Glaſs : 
which Variations are caus d 
the ſeveral Motions of the O 
jet; and theſe being different, the 
reflection likewiſe on the E 
and 2 
differ in like manner. For, as 
the —— truly affert, 
it is not the ſame Image that — 
mains ſeen ; but when all the 
Points, that is to ſay, all the 
Parts of the O ſeen, are re- 
flected, now from theſe, now 
from other Parts, a new Im 
is made of the whole Ob | 

2 2 Ry 5—— [when 
the thing ſeen is m mage 
muſt of Neceſſity ſeem to move 
likewiſe ; ſince the Parts of the 
ns. * iel anſwer 


* 


428 


this ha by reaſom of the 
continu Refletion of the Parts 


the Im 


T2334. The 


LY CRIEDTIV $. 


pe Sore eo ee 
335 The Sux-ev'n'blinds. d prying Eyes: 
fal) fly, 


- Becauſe:the Rars are ſtrong, and 


And with repeated Strokes diſturb the Bye: 


Thro' 


pure and unreſiſting 


Air they fall, 


And break the Texture of the injur d Baur. - 
340 Beſides; all OsJzcrs, chat are glaring bright, 
Do hurt, and burn the Bye, and fool the Sight: 
For Fr As a thouſand hurtful Parts contain, 


Wich ſtrike the tender Eye, and raiſe a Pain. 


es; 

„ . 
to the Parts of the I And ring Objects hurt the Eyes, and 
yet the Image is not actually | why the Sun even cauſes Blind- 


mov'd, but anew one is rather 
. by the Mutation of the 
ghr of the Object ſeen ; but 


the Image, which is made in 
the utmoſt Ceſure of the Glaſs. 
Hence it is evident, that if, 
whilſt you are looking on your 
own Image in a Glaſs, there be 
wg wh either * the 
right, left, above or below you, 
— d the ſame Image of — 
own Perſon, they will each of 
them ſee it in different Places 
of the Glaſs, and none of them 
in the Place where you do; in- 
ſomuch that you can not take 
any of their Places, but you will ſee 
e in another Place than 
it was in before: from whence it is 
farther evident, that it is not 
only one Image of your ſelf that 
you ſee in the Glaſs, but innu- 
merable Images, and thoſe too 
mutually mixing together in 
ſuch a manner, that in the very 
lace, where you ſee your own 
oſe, er may be ſo plac'd 
as to ſee your Chin, another 
* Forehead, a third your 
ye, a fourth your Mouth, &c. 
and nevertheleſs not one of them 
ſees any thing but one fimple and 
diſtinct Image 


ight,&c.) Hitherto 


Mirrours. He now ſes 
the VIIIth Problem : Why la- 


neſs? Of which in theſe 10. v. 
he gives this Reaſon : | Becauſe a 
ſplendid Object ſends forth ma- 
ny Seeds of Fire, that burn the 
Eyes; or is a Senfible too & 

ſor the Organ of Senſe z. 
ſpoils, and renders it_uſeleſs-for 
this Reaſon: Becauſe by looſenii 
irs Texture, it ſo perverts 


= 
* 
— * 
7 15 
1. 0 
* 2 p 


deſtroys its due Temper and 


Commenſuration, that it ren- 
ders it incapable of receiving any 
longer any other Senſibles. Ari- 


ſtotle, lib. 3. de Anim. ſays, It 


is common to all the Senſes, that 
if the things, that fall under 
the Sphere of their ge my 
be too exceſſive, and urpaſs 
their due Meaſure, deſtroy 
the Senſes themſelves: Thus too 


much | Noiſe makes Men deaf, 


too much Splendour blind; 
in like manner of the reſt: For 
each Senſe is a certain P 1 
on, and all Proportion is de- 
ſtroy'd by whatever is too much: 
for Example, if the Strings of 
ag al hn gen be'| ſcru'd. * 
All the Symphony is ruin'd. 
333. The San, Beg *Tis ſaid 
of Democritus, that he made 
himſelf blind by ſtaring on the 


Glare of a brazen Buckler, that 
he plac'd in the Sun: and this h 
did, that the View of exte 
Objects might no longer divert 
his Mind from Meditation: La- 
ber ius in Gellius, lib, 16. we 


— 


rti- 


Bo ok IV. UE 


R ETIU SE. 329 


Beides; whatever JAunvics Erxs do view, 


345 Look pale as well as thoſe, 


and yellow too : 


For larid Pan rs fly off with nimble Wings, | 
And meet the diſtant 31 of Txtxes: 


And others lurk within the 


yes, and fieze, 


And ſtain wich Pale the ent ring Inacss. 
350 More: Tho our Erxs are all inclos'd in Night; 
They fee thoſe Objects that are plac'd in Light: 

Becauſe, tho firſt the nearer darker Air 


Creeps ev'n into the Eyes, and ſettles there; 


N O 
Demgerieus Abderites, Phyſicus 


h 
Clypeum conkituir contra ex- 
ortum Hyperionis, 


Oculos ut poſſit effodere Splen- 


dore zxreo : 
Ita radiis Solis aciein effodit lu- 
minis. 


Befidesz Ge. Theſe & 
—— — — Problem: 


y all Objects 7 pale and bo 


1 

a Kite, becauſe the Eyes of thoſe, 
who labour under 70s Biba 
ſeem in Colour like the Eyes of 


a Kite: Regius Mor as O- 
vid obſerves, * £ 


2 colo 
from the Colour of Gold, which 


from| the Bile, diffus'd through the 


ba-{ call'd Auriginoſi. Sipontin, 


This Diſeaſe, the yellow Jaun- 
dice, was likewiſe call'd, Icteros 
and Morbus regius: It was call d 
iKeros.from the Greek, Ix ref., 


Body, reſembles; and Per 
trou with the Diſeaſe, 


346. Lurid Parts, &c.] Lurid is 
yellowiſk Colour, drawing to- 
wards a blue, | 3 


250. More: &c.] The Xth Pro- 
blem is in theſe 17, y, Why, 


is more ſubtile than the duaky 3 
at leaſt, it has more Strength, 
and is much er to move: 
But when the dark Air follows 

uu the 


20 


| LUCRETIUS. 
Strait comes, with vig'rous Force, the surninG Ray, 


Book IV. 


\ 


355 Cleanſes the Pores, and drives the SnADbES away: 7 
For tis more ſubtile, and more ſtrong than theß: 


When rhis has cleans d, and o 


pen'd ev'ry Pore, 


Which the dark heavy Arn had ſtopt before, 


The Fon us of Things come in: they ſwiftly 
360 And ſtrike, and raiſe a Motion in, the Eye. 


* #43 
* 3 
fly, 
* - 
* 


But now, when we our ſelves are in the Lrcur, 
The Os1zcrs in the Dark ne er move our Stonr: 
Becauſe a TH REER Arn does ſtill come on, 
A darker, as the former Dark is gone, 

365 And ſtops the Poxxs; and thus no Forms can riſe, 
None move, and find a Paſſage to our Eyes. 


Now farther : Tis by 
A Squarx, when ſeen at 


"NOTES. IN 


the bright, the Paſſages of the, 
| Eye are fo clos'd and choak'd 
up by that dull and heavy Air, 
that it becomes N to re- 
ceive the Images of Things chat 
offer themſelves to it. 


This was the Opinion of Lu- 
cretius; but Ariſtotle and the 
Marhematicians explain this 
Matter in a few Words: They 
ſay, That Nothing can be ſeen 
of it ſelf but, and that there are 
no other Objects of Sight than, 
Light and Colour: Therefore, 
Whatever is ſeen, is ſeen by the 
Help and Means of thoſe two 
Things. Now the Senſe of See 
ing is made by Contact, that is 


to ſay, by the Form or Image of 
the "Objea ſeen coming — the 
Eyes. But the Things, that are 


in the Dark, can not ſend their 
Images to the Eyes, for want of 
Light and Colour, by which they 
no ſooner come to be enlighten'd, 
than they inſtantly emit their 
Forms: Therefore, when we 
our ſelves are in the Dark, we 
may well ſee Objects that are in 
the Light, but not on the con- 
erary. 

357. Now farther: &c.}] In 
theſe 10. v. is contained the XIth 


ſure Experience found, 
Diſtance, ſeems a RounD : 
: 5 Becayſe 


are ſquare, ſeem round, if be- 
held at Diſtance 1 Square 
Towers, for — 6 ſeem 
round, if we regard them from 
afar 2 the Reaſon of which is, 
ſays Lucretius, becauſe the, I- 
mage of a ſquare Tower, as it 
flies to us, is often truck by the 
Air in its Paſſage, by which 
means. its Angles are worn off, 
at leaſt are fo blunted, that 
when it comes to us, it ſtrikes 
our Eyes under a round or cir- 
cular Figure; yet that Round- 
neſs is not ſo diſtin and per- 
fect as if the Object it ſelf were 
round, and ſeen at a little Di- 
ſtance, 
368. Seems a Round: ] What 
I am here going to obſerve con- 
cerning the Sight, holds good 
likewiſe as to all the other Sen- 
ſes. When a Square Tower is 
ſeen from afar, and —_— 
round, we muſt diſtinguiſh be- 
tween theſe two things: I. That 
it ſeems round; and, II. that it 
is reputed and beliey'd to be ſo: 
For that it appears round is moſt 
true; but that it is believ'd to 
be round, becauſe it ſeems to be 
ſo, is falſe. Now the firſt be- 
longs to the Sight, or to the Eye, 


Problem: Why Things that 


which receives the Appearance, 
Re- 


Book IV. 
Becauſe all AxeLxRSs ſeem, when ſeen from far, 


370 Obtuſe, or rather not at all appear. 
For thro' the flitting Air all Fox Ms that | 
Are ſtruck, and blunted. in the lower Sky, 
And ſo grow weak, and never move the Eye: 
So, all the AnGLEs hid, the Things appear 


LUC 


RA'ETIUS it 


8 


— 


fly, 


375 All xounp, tho each may be a perfect Squans ; 


Yer not like perfect Rounds, and ſeen when _ 


NOTES. 


Repreſentation, or Image, as 
Lucretius and Empiricus terms 
it, of the Object ſeen : the other 
belongs to the Mind, or Intelle- 
Gual Faculty, which forms a 
Judgment from that Appearance: 
For the Eye only reports, as I 
may ſay, to the Loder ending, 
the Object it has ſeen ; therefore 
it neither deceives, nor is de- 
ceiv'd, but repreſents the thin 

as it receiv'd it : but it is the O 


=. 


que, fi ſe intenderit, agnoſcit in 
rurre angulos, & in remo inte- 
gritatem ; & omnia illa diſcer- 
nit, quæ Academicisdamnande- 
rum ſenſuum occaſionem dede- 
runt : Cum ſenſus unus inter 
certiſſimas res habendus fit, co- 
mitante ratione. 5: 


But it may be inquir'd, how. 
and by what Means the Mind 
gages and diſcerns betwixt the 

e 


fice of the Mind to judge, whe- different Figures of Objects? 
ther the Thing be, or not The Anſwer ro this is; That 
ſuch, as it ars to the Eye the Figures of Objects 3 Bag 

Jiffe- 


a 

and Sight : 88 the Mind on- 
ly deceives - or is deceiv'd, or 
neither deceives, nor is deceiv'd 
in the Judgment it makes. But 
Lucretins will argue more at 
large of theſe Things hereafter, 
v. 394. and 490, &c. where he 
ſays, that the Senſes are true and 
certain, and that their Deception 
proceeds from the Judgment of 
the Mind, Petronius very per- 
tinently to this purpoſe, and 
_ elegantly too, ſays, | 


Fallunt nos oculi, vagique ſenſus 

Oppreſſd ratione mentiuntur : 

Nam turris, prope quæ quadra- 
ra ſurgit, 


Attritis procul angulis rotatur. 


And Macrobius Saturnal. lib. 7. 
cap. 14. Hac 1 ceſſante 
viſus inefficax eſt: adeo ut quod 
remus in aqua fractus videtur, 
vel quod turris eminus viſa, cum 
fir anguloſa, rotunda exiſtima- 


zur, faciat rationis negligentia 3 


known, partly from their 
rent Colou N. from their 
different Reflections, and wholl 
from the Knowledge of the di- 
vers Parts of an Object, its Di- 
ſtance, and Magnitude. Vet 
ſome give another Reaſon, and 
ſay; That we know the Figures 
of Bodies from the particular 
Impreſſions they make on the 
Eye : For the Rays, that pro- 
ceed from all the Parts of an Ob- 
ject, paint all its Parts on the 
Retina, in the Fibres of which 
they cauſe an Impreſſion, in the 
ſame Order in which they re- 
ceiv'd their Reflection: Inſo- 
much that we know ſuch a Body 
to be Square, becauſe its Image, 
form'd by the Impreſſion of the 
Rays on the Retina, is Square: 
For the Rays from all the Points 
of a ſquare Body, are collected by 
the Humours, and form a qua- 
drangular or ſquare Impreſſion. 
The ſame may be conceiy'd of all 
other Figures of Objects. 


uu 2 377. And 


Book Iv. 
and ſtay, 


-LUCRETIUS. 
And Snavows ſeem to move, to turn, 


1. 
As Boprzs do; and ſervilely obey. | 


Now how can Arn, only depriv'd of Light, 

380 (For Szapow is no more; a ſuddain Night) 
On all the Members various Motions wait, 
And turn, and imitate her Bod1zs Gate? 


But thus it happ 
Our Bovrxs 


when we walk by Day, 
the Paſſage of the RAT; 


335 Bur when we leave the Place, rhey farther flow, 


And their warm Kiſſes 
And thus the Sn bow 


75 the Earth beſtow : 
ee 


ms to move, to bend, 


As Boprxg do, and all their Walk attend: 


For ſtill new Rays ſpring 


399 The former dying when their Race is run; 


from the glorious Sun, 
Aud 


NOTES. 


377. And Shadows, &c. In 
217. v. is contain'd the XIIth 
Problem. Why the Shadow of our 
Body, no leſs than the Image of 
ie in the Glaſs, feems towalk wit 
and Imitates our Poſtures ? 
The Thing itſelf is notorious, 
but the Reaſon of it not ſo plain. 
Lucretius ſays tis this, Becauſe 
Shade is ohly Ait depriv'd of 
Light, by ſome Denſe ody in- 
terpoſing . any Place and 
the Sun, and when this happens 
that Place is, in ſome meaſure, 
darken'd, and depriv'd of Light, 
ind therefore, as that Denſe Body 
is mov'd, as 1 bows itſelf down, 
or raiſes itſelf up, the Shadow 
too muſt of necellity vary its Fi- 
re :. becauſe ſeyeral Figures of 
the Air are depriv'd of Light, 
in as many ſeyeral Manners as 
the Body moves upright, bend- 
I forward, backward 128 
Dryden ſeems to have borrow'd 
from this Paſſage of Lucretius, 
that excellent Deſcription of Sha- 
dows, which we in a Copy 
ee 


Kneller. 


* 


Shadoysare but Privations of the 
- Yet when we walk, the , 


#443 | | Ba oy 
een 


an 
Nothing themſelves, and yet ex- 
 prefling all. . 5 


a2 Boring Vere Tan ther tn 


Sexaper e im nova ſe radiorum 

umina fundunt, ; 

Primaque diſpereunt , quaſi in 
lana trahatur. 


Our Tranſlatour takes no No- 
tiee of the laſt Words. quaſi ir 
. nem lana — nd my = 
They are yarjouſly explain'd, The 

Poet illuſtrates f Franks by 

an Example, in what manner 
new Rays are continually flow- 
ing from the Sun's Orb; and 
how they ſupply the Place of the 
former, that vaniſh away: viz. 
as it were like Wool drawn thro! 
a Flame; for then the Wool, 

that is firſt drawn, would be 
conſum'd by the Fire; whilſt 


jother Wool is in the mean time 


rawing through ir. Thus Lam- 
binus, on the Authority of ſeve- 
ral Copies reads, and then in- 
rerprets mT * age 3 and Fayus 
approves of his —— . 


„ 
Ll 


Book IV. 


And Rays as ſoon come 


The Negro Darkneſs waſh'd becomes a 
And yet here's no Deception of 


395 For tis irs Office. onl 
Or how, or in what 


400 'Tis not the 


is Rzason's Office that: for that's d 


LUCRETIUS 
And therefore Barth is ſoon depriwd of Light, 


lace the Snavow is; 
It muſt not paſs rhe narrow Bonnds-of this :?: 
Bur if rhe Sgabows are the fame, of no; . 
Whether they dy; or, as the Bor, o 
ce of the Erz ro know > | | 


4 | 


* 


und e the Night; 
2 
nn, 


11 >þ 
{ 4 
"1 


3'>Y 
"©; 
N 
4 


4 


5 


d 


Things Na runxx, and PRMIOS oN to find: 8 
Then fix not on the Exx the FaiLunzs of the Mig. 


NOTES. 


on Catullus,c this Lection 
and reads carmine for in ignem: 
car mine lana traharur ; ta- 
ing carmen for the Inſtrument 
us'd in the Wook-Manufacture, 
which is likewiſe call'd pec- 
ten, in Engliſh, a Card. From 
whence catminate the 
ſame as pectinare. Varro de ling. 
Latin. Carminari lana tum di- 
citur, chm caret eo, quod in e& 
haret. And Pliny, lib. 9. cap. 
8. & lib. 19. cap. 1. uſes the 
e Word. In Mick Senſe we 
may interpret the Meaning of 
Lucretius in this manner: 
new Beams flow from the Sun as 
Faſt as the firſt vaniſh, as from 
a Heap of Wool new Threads 
are drawn in the Card, ſo that 
when the firſt are drawn and ta- 
away, new ones may ſt ill be 
awing in the ſame Card: But 
this Interpretation ſeems not ſo 
natural as the former. Faber re- 
the firſt Reading, and ob- 
res it to be a Greek Proverb, 
hen de whe, and that it is us'd 
by Plato and Lucian, when they 
ſpeak of a uſeleſs Piece of Work, 
and that can never be ended. 
Dicitur de re inutili, erwTeo, 
& qua; abſolyi non poſſit. Creech 
in his Latine Edition adheres to 
155 Interpretation; and ſays, it 


es very well wich the Mean- 


ing of the Poer, and expreſſes 

property r that perpetual 
ruction of the Rays 1 

Sun. Luar 


margine, — ra 
Len and without Rea- 
on. f 
93. The Negro arkpaſl, Ce. 
Nigras ue ras, | Mak 8 
dows. A Shadow ſeems black, 
becauſe, as I ſaid before, it is no- 
thing bur Air depriv'd of Light, 
or a Privation of Light : but 
Light” is white and clear; there- 
fore Shadow. is black and dark. 
And yet, &c.] Having 
au d his ! tation concern» 
ing Sight and Viſion, he takes 
occafion, from the two laſt Pro- 
blems, to afſert and defend the 
Certainty of the Senſes, which 
not thoſe Problems only, but ſe- 
veral others that. he enumerates 
as Examples, to v. 489. ſeem 
to weaken and contradict. Now 


Images 
are brought to them: 
derſtand not the Natur 
Things, nor or 
determine any thing concerning 
it. Therefore there is no Falla- 
cy in them, but all Errours pro- 
| ceed from the Judgment of the 


*** 


1 
ö 

| 4 
| 
f 


W 
FH 
[ 
| 
[ 
: 
j 
| 
| 
5 


lib. de Opificio Dei, cap. 9. is 


Exrs, and is m 
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Thus Surrs, tho' driv'n by a proſſ > 2 


405 Seem fixr to Sailors; rhoſe ſeem under 


* Thar lie at Anchor ſafe: and all admire, © 
As they row by, to ſee the Rocks retire. 
Thus Sr ans ſeem faften'd ro the ſteady Pore, 
Tho all with daily conftant Motion roll; ; 
416 Yer they, when they have climb d the tedious Ear, 
' Paſs chro the Sky, and headlong fall to Wzer: © 
And fo the Sun and Moon ſeem fixt above, 


Yer ſure Experience tells us that they move. 


y be deceiv'd in ſeeing Light | 
or Ade; yet that — — | 
not the Fault of the Eyes, but of 
the Mind : For the Office of the 
Eyes is only to ſee the Light and 
the Shade; but ir belongs nor 
to them to determine what Light 
and Shade are; but to the Mind : 
Therefore notwithſtanding that 
a Shadow ſeems to move, tho? it 
do not move, it being only a 
Privation of Light; yer our 
Eyes are not decerv'd : for they 
ſee what it is their Bufineſs to 
ſee ; they ſee the Shadow, now 
in one place, now in another. 
Cicero, tb. 4. Acad. ſt. aſ- 
cribes Certainty to the Se 

rovided they be ſound 
ſtrong, and that all things be re- 
moyv'd that might be any Obſta- 
cle to them. And Lactantius, 


of the ſame Opinion. | 


. > 
And 
» 
s 4% 
5 a 


407. The Rocks retire. ] Thus 
too Virg. Eneid. 3. V. 72. 


Provehimur terreque ur- 


beſque recedunt. 5 


Which Sir R. Blackmore ſeems 


to have iĩmitated. 


\ f 
They ſpoom'd away before the 
ſhoving Wind, | 
And left retreating Towns and 

Cliffs behind. | 


408. Thus Stars, &.] In 
theſe 6. V. is contain'd Example 
II. of the Stars, the Sun, and 
the Moon, which ſeem to us to 
ſtand ſtill, tho* they are whicl'd 
about in a perpetual and ſwift 
Motion, Whence the Poet ar- 
gues, that the Eyes are not de- 
ceiv'd, becauſe they ſee the Sun, 
the Moon, and the Stars, in the 


404. Thus Ships, Sc.] In theſe | Places where they are; but that 


4. v. Lueretius brings his 1| 
Example to confirm his Aſſerti- 
on, that neither the Eyes, nor 

of the other Senſes, are ei- 


the Mind errs in not diſcernin 
thoſe to be ſeveral Places, . 
imagining all thoſe Places, in 
which the Sun, Moon, and Stars 


ther falſe or fallacious, but that are, to be one and the ſame Place. 


they are true and certain : as al- 
ſo that the Mind only deceives 
and is deceiv'd, in judging of 
Things amiſs, and otherwiſe 
than are. For it is not the 
Office of he Eyes, to judge whe- 
ther the Shi moy'd, or not, 
but of the Mind only: from 
whence it follows,” that not the 


The ſteady Pole,] The End 
or Point of the Arzle-tree, on 
which Aſtronomers imagin'd the 
Heavens to be turn'd, There 
are two of them; one in the 
North, noted by a Star, call'd, 
Polus Arcticus, the North Pole: 
The other in the South, but in- 
viſible to us, call'd, Polus An» 


yes, but the Judgment only tarcticus, the South Pole, 
E kalen. | cticus, 5 


414: And 
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a 5 
* Their Sails 


IUCRETHTUS. 
And Rocxs in Seas, that proudly raiſe 

Tho! far disjoin'd, tho Royal Naviesſ 

ils between, yer, if from Diſtance ſhewn, 


* 
an 


They ſeem an Iſland, all combin'd in one. 

So Bors, that whirl around, then ceaſe to move; 
Think all the Pillars dance, and Roofs above; 
420 So ſtrong the Thought, they dread the tott ring Wall, 
And fear the Roof will cruſh them wich che Fa . 

Thus when kind Natuxs ſhews her Inrant-Dar, 
And the new Sun peeps forth with trembling Ray ; 
And loath, or fearful to begin the Race, 
425 Looks o er the Mountains with a bluſhing Face; 


That Hitz, o'er which the humble Beams appear 
Scorching with neighb'ring Flames, is often near, 
And we might touch the Sun, if we were there: 


NOTES. 


414. And Rocks, &c.]} Theſe 

which the Poet wing an In- 
ſtance of Mountains, ſtanding at 
ſome Diſtance from one another 
in the midſt of the Sea; which 
nevertheleſs, when ſeen from afar, 
ſeem contiguous, and ſo like a 
Continent, that they 3 like 
one huge Mountain only, or like 
one valt Iſland: In which the 
Eyes are not deceiv'd neither, it 
being not their Office to judge 
of the Diſtance of Objects: but 
the Mind alone deceives, who 
imagines there is no Space be- 
tween the Mountains, becauſe 
there appears none. 

418. So Boys, &c.) In theſe 
4. v. he * es Example IV. 
When Boys, ſays he, turn them- 
ſelves often around,'or are turn'd 
about by others, a Giddineſs en- 
ſues. and the Walls and Cielings 
of the Houſes ſeem to them to 
move round, and be whirl'd a- 
bout, even tho' they themſelyes 
ſtand Rill, and have ceas'd to 
run round. In' which the Eyes 
are not deceiv'd, but the Mind 
itſelf, which ſuppoſes, that the 
Senſorium, in which the Agita- 
tion continues, receives the Ima- 


* — 


. 


ges of Things that ſtand ſtill in 
the ſame manner, as it would re- 
ceive the Image of a Thing in 
Motion, if it ſelf were at 
reſt, The reaſon of this is, be- 
cauſe the Spirits, that belong to 
the Sight, being ſhaken and di- 
ſturb'd by the whirling Motion 

of the Body that turns round, 
fly about in a circular Motion 
likewiſe, and ceaſe not to move ſo 
ſoon as the Body ſtands ftill ; in 
like manner as a Wheel that has 
been turn'd about with Vio- 
lence, ceaſes not its Motion ſo 
ſoon as the moving Hand is re- 
tir'd, but whirls ſeveral Rounds 
afterwards, 

422. Thus when, &c. ] In theſe 
10. v. he — Example V. of 
the Sun, that ſeems to riſe very 
near to Mountains, tho” between 
the Sun and thoſe Mountains 
there be an immenſe interval of 
—_ For when the Sun is ſeen 
ro riſe over Mountains, he ſeems 
almoſt to touch them with 
his Fires, and yet thoſe Moun- 
tains are ſcarce two Thouſand 
Bow-ſhor diſtant from us; nay, 
perhaps not five hundred Caftsof 
a Dart. The reaſon is, becauſe the 


Eyedoes not perceive — 


\ 


„ i Bock IV. 


4 TT. ele an Tide, . 
The diſtant Sum, and chat near PS :- K 


Thom berle Pubvizs, that in Street dolie, 1 
Tho ſcarce Inch · deep. * the — ap 


| Io view as 2 Space, as Earth 

433 Thus when in rapid Screams my Horſe hand,” 
| And look'd N r Floods. | Tho! 
1 105 NOTES. „ 
ee 8 
Her — Day Rubrum ſhajloweft Waters is w no leſs 
tremulis bus, lays Lu- than. the Diſtance be- 
_— We Latin, E eayen and Earth. For if 


— ſays, that the 22 Which any one looks down into Water 
beforeSun-rifing, is call'd | not above an Inch deep, he will 
1 quia in ſummo abet dif-| ſeem to ſee the Sl in it, ink i 
fuſum — ut leo in capite as much below the Ea as 
IT 
Graci v eſt, 
NE a arr 22225 ſplen- 
dor ejus di itur in modum hh AY. 
leonis, "And Servius co <mes of all directly to it 3 


1 Verſe of Virgil, 


ortis juhate exorto delecta] yhewe the Water is: and that 
ventus. 4. v. 130, means of 4 * Ray, which, bei 

exorto,i. e; orto Lu- between the Water and the Sky, 
rie Lucifer Ju- or the Sun and Stars, is directly 


theſe Antients; and others take 
ar in this Place to fignify the 
or t, that fore- 


e of the Eye, — of 22 
: a .T when, &c.] 
435. Thus In theſe 
v. is contain'd Example VII. 
r ſtand 
ing ſtill in the miaſt of a River, 
and looking down upon the Was 
ter: — then _ Force ſeems 


quam unam eandemque rem in| even cho 

— & 1 _—_— — the — nd 5 on 
dever he e 

* Thus little, &c. ] In theſe | things ſeem to flow IE in 


Book IV. 
Tho he ſtood ſtill; I thoutzht he did divide 7 
The headlong Streams, and ſtrive againſt the Tide; 
WP Ang Things ſeem d to move on ev'ry Side, 
440 Thus Couxrs, cho equal wide, yer ſeem to bend, 


And grow more narrow at the diſtant End; 


the ſame manner; In which not 
the Eye, but the Mind is miſta- 
ken; for, whereas the Eye ob- 
ſerves the Waves ſucceeding one 

another in time, the Mind a 
ehends beſides, that they ſuc- 
one another in Place; and 
thus judges one and the ſame 
7 — as many Pros On 
as Waves On ave 

bear my x — US 

din. Tranflatour here calls 
Courts, Lucretius calls Porricus, 
Now moſt v _— among 
the antient Romans had ſtately 
Walks, both for. fair and rainy 
Weather: The firſt were in the 
Shade of Trees, and ſomerimes 
ted' with Box or Roſemary, 
as Pliny witneſſes in an Epiſtle; 
| 2 The Lond mom un- 
er magnificent Roo uppor- 
ted from one End to the Dies 
on Pillars of an equal Height, 
and plac d at equal Diſtances : 

The Roof too was of an equ 
Height, and the Side-Walls ex- 
acly alike, nor was the Portico 
broader in any one Place than in 
other. We wag judge of the 
Tah of them from Juvenal. 
i v. 3. Where, f. of 
e luxurious Criſp us, he ſays, 
Quid refert igitur quantis ju- 
menta fatiget | | 
reticibus ? 


And Sat. 7. v. 178. 

Balnea ſexcentis & pluris Por- 
ticus, in qua 

| 9 Dominus, 


— —ͤ— 


quoties plu- 


= 


Whence we may gather, that in 


LUCKETIUS; 
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The 


4 


rthefe Portico's they were ſome- 
times carry'd in their Coaches, 
r ſo we may call them for the 
Likeneſs of the Uſe of them, and 
ſomerimes in their Chairs, on 
Mens Shoulders: Beſides, that 
they. ſomerimes walk'd on F 
in them, either for their Heal 
or Pleaſure, is certain beyond 
Diſpute : And for theſe ſever 
Reaſons theſe Places were call'd 
Geſtationes, Viridaria, . Deam- 
bulationes, and Porticus. In 
theſe Walks they us'd ſometimes 
to walk, or be carry d, a certain 
Number of Paces, as Plutarch 
reports of Cicero, in his Life, 
And this Cuſtom appears from 
the following antient Cos 
which we in Pi X ius, de 
ervis 141. an wWhi 
they 8 when they OS : 
carry'd, or had walk'd, a Mile. 
IN HOG 
POMARIO 
GESTATIONIS | 
PER CIRCUITUM 
 ITUMETREDITUM 
| QUINQUIENS 
 EFFICIT PASSUS 
| MILLE. : 


Theſe large Places of Recrea- 
tion, theſe cover'd Walks were 
but ſuitable to their other Mag- 
nificence : For their Houſes were 
for Largeneſs like Cities, as Se- 
neca witneſs2s, Epiſt, 90. & 11 
fo that, according to the Grand 
Seaſons of the Year, they ſome- 
times us'd one Part of thei 


Houſe, ſometimes another. In 
theſe were their Canationes, 
X x Veſtibula, 
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a 


The Robf depreſs d; the Sides ſeem join'd in one; 
The weary'd Sight loſt in a darkſome Cone. 
The Sun to SaiLons ſeems from Sa to riſe, 


445 And ſer; for they ſee only Szas and Sx1zs. 
| NOTES. 


Veſtibula, Atria, Periſtylia, Bi- 
bliothecæ, Pinacothecæ, cæ, 
and ſuch Structures, according 
to the State of Publick Works. 
Bur to return to Lucretius, who 
in theſe 4. v. brings Example 
VIII. of ſuch a Porticus, as is 
above defcrib'd ; and ſays, that 
if we look into ſuch a Building 
at one end, eſpecially ſtanding at 
fome Diftance from it, it wall 
ſeem fo to contract it ſelf by de- 
grees from the Roof, the Pave- 
ment, and on either Side, that 
the Proſpect will end in a ſharp 
Point or Cone. Of which the 
Mathematictans give this Rea- 
ſon : becauſe thoſe Parts of Pa- 
rallel Lines, that are fartheſt re- 
mov'd from the Sight, ſeem al- 
moſt to meet at the end: which 
they demonſtrate in this man- 
ner : In the firſt Place, Parallel 
Lines muſt of pen take up 
the ſame Space and Extent of 
Ground. Let us ſuppoſe two 
Parallel Lines of a hundred Foot 
long, to be ten Foot diſtant from 
one another: Let ten traverſe 
Lines be made from one Parallel 
to the other: Theſe ten Lines 


will be all alike, and each off ſee 


them ten Foot ny Let the 
Eye be plac'd exactly on a Le- 
vel with that part of the Ground 
or Plain, where the firſt tra- 
verſe Line is drawn; the Second 
Line [I do not reckon that firſt 
which is next the Eye] will 
feem longer than the third, the 
third than the fourth, the fourth 


than the fifth, the fifth than the 


fixth; the fixth than the ſeventh, 


the ſeventh than the cighth, and| 


the eighth than the ninth : So 
that the tenth or laſt will ſeem 
Morter than the others, becauſe 
K is the moſt remore fi 


Eye: The Reaſon of which is; 
becauſe the farther any Magni- 
tude is from us, the leſs it makes 
the Angle that falls under the 
Sight : And on the contrary, the 
nearer any Magnitude 1s to us, 
the bigger it makes. that Angle. 
Hence ut comes to paſs. that the 
moſt remote and ropmoſt Part 
of the Portico may ſeem to 
in a very. little Cone, and even 
to touch the Ground or Surface 
of the Earth, and that the far- 
theſt Parts of the two fide Walls 
ſeem to touch one another. 

443. The weary'd Sight loſt in 
a darkſome Cone. ] For when the 
Roof ſeems to deſcend, the Floor 
to riſe up, and the Sides to meet 
N the Proſpect muſt ne- 
ceſſarily end in a Angle or 
Point. | 4 

444. The Sun, &c.] In theſe 
4. v. he brings Example IX. and 
ſays, That to Men at Sea the Sun 
ſeems to riſe out of the Water, 
and at his ſetting, to be plung'd 
again into the Waves. Bur is 
is a Deception likewiſe of the 
Mind, which, becauſe the Eyes 
nothing that intervenes be- 
tween the Sun and the Sea, erro- 
neouſly ſuppoſes that nothing 
does intervene between them. 
Virgil deſcribes finely the Sun 
rifing out of the Sea; 


Poſtera vix ſummos ſpargebat 
lumine montes ; 
Orta dies, chm primdm alto ſe 


rgite tollunt 
Solis equi, lucemque elatis nari- 
bus efflant. 12. v. 113. 


Thus as finely render 'd by our 


rom the 


Engliſh, Maro, 


The 
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All which does ſeem t oppoſe, and to commence 

Strong Proofs againſt, the CxxrAIN rr of Sensx. 
Thus Ignorants, when'plac'd on ſteady Shores, 

Think feeble Szres are row'd with ROKENR OaRS : 


The Morn, . 
Mountain 

Had ſcarcel 
with roſy Lis t | 

Th' etherial Courkers, bounding 
from the 

From out their flaming Noſtrils 
breath'd the Day. Dryd. 


448. Thus Tgnorants , cc, 
Theſe 8. v. contain Example X. 
of Oars, which in the Sea __ 

t Part 
$ 


ſuing from the 


eighe, 
ſpread the Skies 


bent and broken: for that Par 
of the Oar, which in rowing i 
dipt in the Water ſeems croo 
or broken; but the Part above 
the Water is ſtrait.” Now this 
too is an Errour of the Mind, 
who does not obſerve, that the 
Partofthe Oar, which is beneath 
the Water, is ſeen by refracted 
Rays, and does not appear to the 
Eyes in the Place and Site, in 
which it indeed is, but beyond 
the Surface of the Water, from 
whence the Rays tend directly in- 
to the Eyes. Of which the Ma- 
thematicians give us this Rea- 
ſon': In ſeeing every thing, either 
the viſual Rays from the Eyes, 
ſtrike upon the Object ſeen, or 
are reflected back upon the Eyes, 
or elſe they are broken: T 


Krike or fall upon the Object an 


ſeen, when we ſee, for Example, 
a Horſe, or any other Body ; or 
when we ſee Colour in a Body 
not denſe, but ſmooth : They 
are reflected, when we ſee, for 
Example, #Mirrour, or any o- 
ther Body both denſe and ſmooth: 
But they are broken when we ſee 
any Thing thro” pellucid Bodies; 
for Example, thro' Air and Wa- 
ter; or thro' Air and Glaſs: 
Now the Oars in a Veſſel ſeem 
broken, becauſe they are ſeen in 


this laſt manner, that is to ſay; 


ed | which is a denſer Bod 


-# ' Va 
thro# two tranſparent Bodies 
i. e. thro* Air and Water; one 
of which is more tranſparent 
than the other; that is to ſay, 
the Air than the Water; but 
Water is mare denſe than Air: 
And this is the Reaſdn that the 
Rays, 3333 from the Eyes 
upon the Oars, that are plung'd 
in Water, are broken; for when 
we ſee that part of the Oar that 
is dipt in the Water, we ſee it 
not directly, but 8 nor 
do we indeed ſee it in the Water, 
than the 
Air, but only its Shadow or 
Image: becauſe the Line from 
the thing ſeen is not reflected in 
a ſtrait Line to the Eye, but is 
broken on the Surface of the Wa- 
ter. Hence it is, that the Eye 
ſees not the Thing in the due 
Place, but in another : Nay, 
ſees not the Thing it ſelf, whic 
is ſtrait ; but the Shadow of it, 
which is bent and crooked. 

449. Feeble Ships, 6c.) Clauda 
navigia, ſays Lucretius : where 
the Epithet clauda ſeems ſo pro- 
perly apply'd, that I wiſh our 

nterpreter had retain'd it in its 
natural Signification. For let us 
ph Og the Oars to be the Feet 

2 2 of the Veſſels, by the 
Help of which they walk thro” 
the Water; and when theſe Oars 
are broken, the Veſſels may well 
be ſaid to be lame and crippled, 
The two firſt Verſes of this Paſs 
ſage in Lucretius-run thus :- 
At maris ignaris in portu clauds 

videntur 3 
Nax igia, _—_— fraftis; ob- 

nitzer und1s, | 


In which Creech, in his Latine 


iti zs made an excellent 
i I * Emen- 
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450 The Rudder's ſhatter d, and the Planks appear: 
| And they are loth to traſt their Safery there: 
Becauſe that Part, which lies above the Flood, 
Seems firm, and ftrait, and regular, and good: 
Bur that below ſeems broke; and, turning up, 
455 Aſcends again, and reaches near the Top. _ 


And when by Nighr 


the 


he CLovups are whirl'd above, 
The Moon and glitt ring Srans do ſeem 
As driven forward by a ſecrer Force, 


to move, 


A diff tent Way from their own nat ral Courſe, 


460 Iſ an 


preſſes underneath his Erzs, 7 
wennn (een. to rife; 


8 


1 | 


Emendation. For in portu, he 
 yeads in ponto: And indeed how 
can a Ship in Harbour be faid to 
ſtruggle with the Waves ? Had 
he been aware of this when he 
tranſlated this Paſſage, he would 
not have plac'd his Ignorants 
upon the Shores, becauſe the 
could hardly diſcern, from ſuc 
a Diſtance, whether the Oars of 
- a Veſſel at Sea ſeem broken or 
not: and he might have ſpar'd 
the next Verſe ſave one, And 
they are loch, &c. for which he 
has no Authority from his Au- 
thour; who, by maris 9 
means Men unaccuſtom'd to the 
Zea, raw Seamen. 

456. And when, &.] In theſe 
4. v. is contain'd Example XI. 
of the Stars, which by Night 

ſeem to ty oy the Clouds, and 
to be hurry'd ina contrary Mo- 
tion: In which not the Eye, 
but the Mind it felf is deceiv d: 
For while the Eye beholds the 
Clouds, and perceives them in 
different Places, the Mind it ſelf 
believes them unmov'd from 
their Place; and while the 99 
remains fixt upon them, © the 
Mind ſuppoſes, that it is not 
they that move along the Sky. 
but the Stars that fly over, 
paſs by them. 

460. If any, &c.] Theſe 6. v. 
contain Exatnple XII. concern- 


ing Things that appear double, 


by reaſon of the Pupil of the Eyes 
being ever ſo little diſtorted 3 ſo 
that, for inſtance, we ſeem to 
ſee two Candles for one, two 
Faces of one Man, for one Fac 


&c, In which the Mind it ſe 
is deceiv'd, not conſidering that 
the Eyes, in that diſtorted Site, 


do not regard the Objects ſeen 
with their uſual and conjoin'd, 
but with unwonted 
ted Rays : and for that reaſon we 
ceive the Object ſeen to be 
double. As if, for Example, in 
like manner, we touch one round 
Ball with the middle and fore- 
finger tranſpos'd, we ſhall ſeem 
to feel two Balls. Ariſtotle, Pro- 
blem, Sec. 3. giving the reaſon of 
this Example, ſays, that the ſame 
thing ha as does to Men 
drunk, who fee two for one: For 
'the Principle of Sight is mov'd 
in ſuch a manner, that both Eyes 
ſee not alike : There is this only 
difference, that the Motion in 
Men who are drunk, is made in- 
wardly : But another Reaſon may 
be given af it: When one of the 
Eyes is preſs'd hy th@ Hand, the 
| Sight is bent and crooked, and 
che Nerves are mov'd up and 
down, and diſtorted this way 


and | and that; and hence it is, that 


the Objects are doubled. Bur 
Cicero in Lucullus ſays: Tima- 


goras Epicureus negat fibi un- 
quam, cum. , duas 
eK 


Bock IV. 


His We 


ſeems doubl. 
Each Man 
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Two Lamps appear, when only one is brought, 
s increas d in Form and 
463 Almoſt G z xr ox, with a double Face. 


And My, Wo the Erzs with Strze 
And allthe y lies diffalv'd in Reſt ; 


34r 


and he's rich in AX 


oppreſs'd, 


The Munzns ſeem awake, and vig rous ftill ; 
Now o'er a Plain, now Flood, or ſhady Hill, 
470 They ſeem to move; and, ev'n in darkeſt Night, 
They think they ſee the Sun diffuſe his Light; 
They lee him chace the frighred Shades away, 
And clear a Paſſage for approaching Day : | 
They ſeem to hear a Voice, tho all around 
475 Deep StLENck ſtands, nor bears the weakeſt Sound: 
Ten thouſand ſuch appear ; ten thouſand Foes 
To CAA TA Nr of Szwss, and all oppoſe ; - 


NOTES. 


Ge bee Raramulas off viſs : 
ionis enim eſt mendacium, 
non Oculorum. Timagoras, the 
Epicu denies, that when he 
diſtorted his Eyes, he ever ſaw 
for ies Ta of the Opinions nas 

it is a lie not 
of the E . 


yes. 

463. He's rich in Thought] 
I'm ſorry tis neceſſary to ac- 
gong "poor Thought in 
as put this ught in 
the Mouth of his Authour, 

465. Almoſt Geryon, &c. ] Et 
duplices hominum facies, ſays 
 Lucretius, Geryon was a Kin of 
Spain, and faid to have 
Bodies: therefore the word al- 
moſt was requiſite. See the Note 


V. v. 30. 

466. And laſtly, &c. ) In theſe 
10. v. the Poet brings his XIII. 
and laſt Example, con 
thoſe things that we ſeem to ſee 
in our Dreams, as if we were a- 
walte. For ſometimes, when we 
are ſound aſleep, we feem to ſee 
the Sun, the Light, the Sky, the 
Sea, Rivers, Mountains, Fields, &c. 
And all theſe things appear 
ſometimes to move 
their Places. Nay, we ſeem to 


hear Sounds, and to ſpeak, when 


a 


all is in the deepeſt 
This happens becauſe the 
raſh! erroneouſl 

her Jadgraens canc 
Thin 


be. 


Mind 


ſeem d to 
ſee two Suns, two Thebes, and 
the Furies too, as well as Oreſtes. 
Virgil. En. 4. v. 469. 


Eumenidum veluti demens videt 

* 2 Pentheus, I Le 

em gemin ces 

2 vous ere Thebas : 25 
ut memnonius Scenis agi 
2 ect 

Armatam facibus matrem, & 
ſerpentibus atris 7 

Cum fugit, ultriceſque ſedent in 
limine Diræ. 


But we ſhall have occafion to 
ſpeak more at large of Dreams 
towards the End of this Book, 
476. Ten thouſand, Ec.) It 
is certain we are deceiv'd in 
Things, in which the Senſes are 


change |employ'd, but how does that ar- 


ue the Senſes themſelves to be 
allible ? The Poet in theſe 4. 


V. 


rug, Are dle xaraapCanc 


95 & 1 To AgaapCarpPy, 


tat. 5 — explains this Opi- 


the Images Things, 

they are preſented to them : they 
_ _ Nature of them, 
nor do they judge or determine 
in the leaft concerning them: 
Therefore there is no Errour on 
their Part; but all 2 
ceed from the Judgment of the 
Mind : The Senſes repreſent and 
CEE 
to v e on judges, but 
often raſhl 3 


, and i 
Epicurus himſelf writes to the] tha 


ſame purpoſe to Herodotus : 
Kat waoo pp D r irs A- 


k y audns ' 75 3 2 No 
Jin ru ov my e903 of- 
abends af . Y xlnon oy 
vu eaTois ownprupur per rn 
garrasiß Im1Coay, Algambhir 3 
Nu, Kg by 75 1. J yirtlau, 
c. Beſides, we may gather 
the Opinion of Epicurus con- 
cerning the Certainty of the Sen- 
ſes, from ſeveral of the Antients: 
Cicero in Lucullus ſays : Eo 
rem dimittit Epicurus, ſi unus 
⁊ ſenſibus ſemel in vit mentitus 
fit, nulli unquam eſſe credendum : 
Epicurus went ſo far as to ſay 
at if any one of the Senſes had 
but once miſtaken, no Credit 
ought ever to be given to an 
of them. And in the firft Boq 
de Finibus: Judicia rerum in 
ſenſibus ponit, ¶ Epicurus] quibus 
fi ſemel aliquid falſi pro vero 
probatum eſt; ſublatum eſſe 
omne Judicium veri & falſi pu- 


nion of Epicurus to this purpoſe. 
They are miſtaken, who ſay, that 
ne of the Images are true, ſome 

lſe; inaſmuch as they cannot 
diſtinguiſh that Opinion from 
Certainty : For, as to what re- 
lates to Oreſtes, when he ſeem'd 
to himſelf to ſee the Furies; the 
Senſe it ſelf, that was mov'd by 


the Mind was deceiv'd, in be- 
ng — to be real Furies. 
Thus Tertullian lib. de Anima, 
cap. 17. ſays, Epicurei conſtanti- 
us parem 3 atque per 
tuam defendunt veritatern, 2 
ali via : non enim ſenſum men- 
tiri, ſed opinatum ; ſenſum enim 
Netz non opinari. Thus Gregor. 
yflenus, lib. 4. de Phil. c. 3. 
f ight, after he 
has mention'd thoſe . of 
the Oars that ſeem broken in the 
Water, and of a ſquare Tower 
t appears round, adds : Neque 
eſt hie error viſas ſed mentis: 
nam ille yidet & renunciat qui- 
dem: verum mens ad ea que 
exhibentur non attendit: Nor is 
this an Errour of the Sight, bur 
of the Mind: for the Sight in- 
deed ſees, and makes its report, 
but the Mind does not give due 
attention to the Things that are 
repreſented to her. You: may 
conſult farther Empir. ady. Lo- 
gic. but above all Macrob. Sa- 
turn. lib; 7. c. 14. where he ar- 
—— admirably well of all theſe 
atters. Our Tranſlatour has 
omitted the two laſt Verſes of 
this Paſſage, which run thus in 
in the Original : ; | 
Nam nihil egregius, quam res 
ſecernere apertas yy 
A dubiis, animus quas ab fe pro- 
tinus abdit. 


The Meaning of- which ſeems to 
be this: For nothing is more 
excellent, than to diſtinguiſh 
things that are clear and plain 
from ſuch as are doubrful, which 
the Mind 3 hides 
from herſelf, that is, from her 
own Knowledge. However, ſe- 
vera] of the Interpreters, as 
Lambinus, Faber, and ſome o- 
thers, abſolutely reject them, as 
fooliſh and unworthy of Lucre- . 
tins. But Creech, in his Latine 
Edition, blames their Severity, 
and ſays, that ſome Copies, and 
that truly too, read, Nam nihil 
xgrius eſt, &c. and that, if in 


the Images was true; for bon 


Images were really preſent : But 


ſtead of abdit, we 6 
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In vain : not S zue, but Jupcuzn tis miſtak 


And fanſy d Things for real Objects takes. 


480 He, char ſays 


OTHING can be known, O erthrows 


* 
» 
* % * 
= 


His own Opinion: for he 'NotTautng knows. 
So knows not thar :. Whar need of long Diſpute p 


| Theſe Maxine kill themſelves, themſelves conſute: 


4 


the Senſe will be plain and eaſy. 
He goes on, that the Poet has 
e inatus 
animi, not to add the Judgment 
of the Mind: For we are de- 
ceiv'd in all thoſe Examples, 
which he but now enumerated ; 


and that the, ayen tho we were | i 


forewarn'd of it : for it is indeed 
difficult, not to add the Opini- 
on and Aﬀent of the Mind to 
I kings imparted, to us by the 


* 


478. Judgment, &c. ] Opinatus 


Animi, the Opinion of the Mind, | kno 


of which Epicurus, writing to 
Herodocus, gives this Definition, 
oe & iu QuTOIS Turnip ln 


chi rin garra gi TCO Algan- 


ET 8 

, wy gs that, &c.] In theſe 
10. v. the Poet takes Occafion to 
fall upon the modern Aca- 
demicks, of whom Arcefilas 
was Authour, and introduc'd, 
ſays Lactantius, an incoherent 
Kind of „ . for ſome- 
thing muſt of Neceſſity . be 
known, otherwiſe it could not 
be known, that Nothing can be 
known: For if you, know No- 
thing at all, then how can you 
know that Nothing ca 
known? But if it be known, 
that Nothing can be known, 
then 'tis falſe to ſay, that No- 
thing can be known. Arceſilas 
introduxit genus philoſophiz 
«aovs&Tor, quod Latin inſtabile 
five inconſtans poſſumus dicere. 
Ut enim nihil ſciendum fit, ali- 
quid ſcire necefle eſt, Nam ſi 
omnino nihil ſcias, idipſum ni- 
hil ſciri poſſe tolletur. Itaque 


qui yelut ſententiæ loco pronun- 


i 


NOTES. 


can be 


But 
* 
* 


| clat, nihil ſciri, tanquam per- 


ceptum profitetur & cognitum : 
ergo 4 ſciri (pore Lac- 
tantius, lib. 3. de falſs 1 
cap. 6. And for this Reaſon 
Metrodorus of Chios, in the 
Lucullus of Cicero, ſays, Nego 


cire nos, ſciamus ne aliquid an 
nihil ſciamus; ne id ipſum qui- 
dem neſcire, aut ſcire nos nec 
omnino fitne aliquid , an nihil 
fit: I deny that we know whe- 
ther we know any thing, or know 
nothing; nay, that we either 
—＋ or _ oy even. this, 
whether an , or nothing 
be. But ſuch Men cannot be 
diſputed with, who know not 
what is true, what falſe, what 
certain, what doubtful, nor what 
2 2 7 * or 2000 to know 3 
W ory in their Ignorance, 
But Lucretius 9 this 
Sophiſm at firſt attack: For, 
ſays he, if you know for certain 
that Nothing can be known, 
ou know at leaſt that you 
ow Nothing. Socrates, whom 
the ancient Academicks follow'd, 
was more wary, and ſaid only : 
This one Thing I know, that L 
know nothing. . 
482. What need of long 
Diſpure ? 
Theſe Maxims kill themſelves, 
themſelves confure.) —_ 


This may perhaps in ſome mea- 
ſure expreſs the imply'd mean- 
ing of Lucretius, tho“ the Words 
of the Text be very different : 
Hunc igitur contra mittam con- 
rendere cauſam, : 
i capite ipſe ſuo inſtituit ve- 


— — 


ſtigia retro. 
les All 


— — — Gr — PT＋ꝑꝶ—:ꝑt:˙l 


— U 3 


— Inq" 


— A. 


— 
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But grant this might be k ; 
435 Yer fince he has diſcoyer pee: b 
What Mark, or what Criterion then can ſhow, - 


* 
-. , 


| Book IV, 


Or tell, what tis ro Ko.], or Nox To KNow? | 
Or how could he, what TxUr n, what Fals HOOb, learn ? 
How, what was Dousr, what CARTAIxxr, diſcern ? 

490 From Szxsx all TàurR and CxATAIx rr infer ; 


In vain ſome ſtrĩve to prove, that SENSE can err: 
NOTES. 


2 : Bur Lambinus 


| r 


Hune igitur contra quidnam con- 


Faber however is of another Opi- 
nion, and ſays ; this Paſſage 1s 
very plain and — — oy 
who: walk on their Hands, wi 
their Head prone to the Earth, 
as moſt Mountebank's Boys do, 
can go no otherwiſe than back- 
wards: Which 8 cafily 
to explain the Meaning 
efLeratim, 9 — 
us then it to that L, 
and let 1 i Meaning be this. 
There is no diſputing with a 
Man, who erts all things, as 
tis certain the New Academicks 


did. | 
490. From Senſe, &c.} In theſe 
25 v. he attacks the Antient Aca- 
i and eſtabliſhes the Sen- 
ſes as the ſole Arbitratouts and 
Judges of Truth. For, ſays he, 
whatever can correct and confute 
what is falſe, muſt of neceſſity 
be the Criterion of Truth: And 
this is done by the Senſes only. 
But what can correct and confute 


* the Senſes Can Reaſon ? Rea- 


ſon ir ſelf intirely depends upon 
the Senſes: Shall one Senſe con- 
vince and confute another? This 
can never be; for each Senſe has 
irs proper Objects ; nor does it 
care, or know what the other 
Senſes do : Shall the ſame Senſe 
then correct it ſelf ? Impoſlible ; 


For 


1 * N 


or no Credit at all to the Senſes, 
Therefore we ought to believe 
the Senſes infallible, and to truſt 


| | Academicks held the Mind robe | 


the ſole Arbiter'and Judge of 
Things: bur that the Senſes are 
dufl and heavy, and cannot 


ſwife, as never to ſeem rhe ſame 


fore, But 2 taught 
Kearves danbeſac drow Tos 

oFnotic, d drow Surdpafoor 
rode rent E That the Senſes 
are the Criterions of Truth, and 
that it is not poſſible to confure 


But he, that would eſtabliſh a 
Criterion, iscertain to have the 
Sceptick for his Enemy: and, 
what is more uncomfortable, to 

be unable to confute him: He 
is an Animal uncapable of Con- 
viction;his Folly may be expos d: 
but to endeavour to bring him 
to Senſe and Reaſon is as wild a 


| Defign, 7 , 


ut fiquis Afellum 
In —— doceat parentem cur- 
rere froenis. | : 


e.g. 


As would be his, who went to 
train an Aſs 


Tobey the Bridle, and to run 2 
Race. Eck 


Pyrrho 
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For chat, which would convince, which would oppoſe 


The SxNsxs, muſt be ſurer far than thoſe: 
NOTES. 


Pyrrho would venture on a 
Precipice, in Spight of his Sen- 
ſes : and tho” the more Sober are 
careful of their Lives, yet they 
are as Proof againſt Convidti- 
ons; a perverſe Sort of Crea- 
rures, born. to contradict, and 
inſtructed in all the ſtudied 
Merhods of Foolery : iciſm, 
according to their own Defaniti- 
on, is, 4 , dib gen- 
u y yourfocor* its Effect is 
Freedom from Aſſent, and its 
End, Serenity. The Principle of 
the Sect is, warrl a6yw acyor toos 
d ixcoJou yet this is not d 
as a Dogma. ſor that is an A ent, 
rul mega) rag lg. 
mas Curepiroy* nor is it laid 
down as G in it Elf, and a real 
Truth; but only in Appearance: 
and therefore Empiricus prefa- 
ces his Diſcourſe with theſe 
Words, weer ori ates Je- 
vs Tov Axfyoouſoer Ng: oor 
() ws £Tw> 40e cc Vg. K- 

Tee xtywe And yet they fol- 
= 8 : __ for 
ir Preſervation, the good 

and profitable, and fly the bad 

and barefal according to Appea- 
rance; for they do not deny but 
that they may be warm and cool, 
and are capable of Pain and 
Pleaſure ; yet none, like a Dog- 
matiſt, affirms it is as \27e;; or, 
but To £m, pouroifuor u, v og 
&Taſynma T> any 4 edges. 
The Law of their Countrey is 
the Rule of Juſt and Right, and 
the Cuſtom of the Nation de- 
terchines their Religion. 

This is the Face of a Sceptick. 
as it is drawn by his own Hand; 

fince we find him condemn'd 
to Difhdence, there are ſome 
Reaſons ſure of this Unſettled- 
neſs, this ?T70,»* and ſome pro- 
pole ten, others fifreen, and 


Now 


4 


others increaſe the Number; 
but one will comprehend them 
all, and that is enough to ruine 
every Science in the World. Tis 
taken from the Variety of Opi- 
nions about the ſame Thing: 


for there can be no Appeal for a 


Decifion, becauſe he that would 
judge, &s by the ſame Faculties 
that thoſe do, that are at Strife, 
and ſo he, that loſes the Cauſe, 
will be ſtill diſſatisfy'd : and to 
_ Sen ns inter Ho- 
rologia quam Philoſophos conve- 
nit, "Clocks will agree ſoonep 
than Philoſophers: This Diffe« 
rence riſes from the various 
Tempers of Mens Bodies, the 
Diſpoſitions of their Organs,and 


Situation of the Object: Thus 


Melancholy and Sanguine tals 
different Notices from the ſame 
N Voung and Old 
Sick and Healthy, Drunk and 
Sober do not agree; nor is it 
enough to anſwer, that ſome of 
theſe are HERS whilſt the 
others are in Order; for ſince 
that Change is nothing. bur an 
Alteration of the hs ng. nn 
demand a Reaſon why ſuch and 
ſuch a Diſpoſition Mould be 
more capable of receiving Im- 
preſſes from Objects that are a- 


recable to the Nature of tha 


hings, than another: Beſides, 
they obſerve, that the Complex- 
ions of Animals are various, and 
the Texture of their Organs dif- 
ferent : ſo that there can not be 
the ſame: Retfractions in their 
Eyes, the ſame Windings in their 
Ears ; and therefore not the ſame 
Notices from the ſame Objects: 
And indeed, did the Scepticks 
proceed no farther than Senfible 

Qualiries, we muſt acknowled 

them to be very happy in t 
Diſcovery ; for tis certain, that 
thoſe are Phantaſms alone; and 
they that think Honey ſweet, 
Yy 4 


* 


N 
* 


* 


310 Therefore, from what the other Sznszs ſhew, © 


„ 
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Now what is more to be believ'd than Sznsz ? 
495 Is falſe and erring Rx ason, rais'd from thence ? 
Errours in Parent SENnss, can Rxason ſhow? 
Errours, which ſhe from Sensz alone can know ? 
And thus if Sens be falſe, then Reaſon too is ſo. 
What, can the Ears convince the Eyzs ? Can thoſe 
500 Convince the HAN, the PaLArx, or the Nos > 
Tell them whene'er they err, whene er they miſs, 
And give falſe Notions ? A fond Fancy this! 
For each a proper Uſe, and Power enjoys ; 
A proper OsJzcr ev'ry SENSRH imploys. 
$05 Thus Hzar, and CoLD, and other Qualities 
__ Aﬀect the Tovcn, while Corovnrs ſtrike the Erxs; 
Opouns the SMELL, Savours the TAsT ER; but none 
Invades ancrther's Right, uſurps his Throne; 8 
All live at Peace, contented with their own. : 
In vain we ſeek to prove one SeNsE untrue ; 
Or from it ſelf, — „5 
For ſtill we muſt an equal Credit give 5 
To each; and all muſt A believe: _ 
515 *Tis Truth, whate'er the Sz nsxs do declare: 8 


Tho RxAsomx can not tell thee, why a Sauaxx 

Should ſeem a perfect Roux, when ſeen from far. 
NOTES. , | 

and they that think it bitter, ds AN e- d TOY W 


have equally true Repreſentati- gern), Tacd 5 ado de- 


| all firſt e and ſo are 


ons of the Object, becauſe the 20% . Por all Reaſon depends u 


little Parts of Honey act upon on the Senſes: but every Senſe is 


— _—_ Organs, according to void of Reaſon. 
er Figure. : 499. Whar, can, &c.] Epicu- 
Sy proceed” to Way | in Laertius ſays, Oure * - 


put beyond all Poſfibility of Aube aroJuos d ονν, Ju- 


Donviction; for ſtil demand- 22 4 va?) Ag Y door, 


ing Proof after Proof, they muſt d re 4 aroporoyerrs Y aropuoroyel, 
reel on to Eternity without Sa- 58 rh auror xe · For 
tisfaction: Bur this is too long it is not poſſible, that a Senſe of 
a Journey, and too fruitleſs a the fame Kind ſhould confute a 
Trouble to purſue, and ſo we] Senſe of the like Kind with itſelf, 


muſt take our Leaves of theſe| hecaufe of the Equality of their 


contradicting Animals,who have Strength and Power: Neither 
no other Reaſon to deny the can one of an unlike Kind con- 


clear Light of Science, but becauſe | fure another of an unlike kind: 

fome Mens Eyes are too weak to | Becauſe the Senſes of a different 

look ſteddy upon it. Kind have not the Power nor 
493. Rais'd from thence. J] Means to judge of them. 

Thus too Epicurus in Laertius 


513. Tis Truth, &c. ] But fince 
ve 
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Better aſſign a falſe, than this Pretence 
Should overthrow the CxxTAIN TY of SENSE; 
$20 Queſtion its Truth : rather than thar ſhould fall, 
On which depends our Safery, Life, our All, 
For now, not only RxAsON is oerthrown, £ 
Unleſs we truſt our Sx NSR, bur Lies is gone: 
For bow can Man avoid the Bad, or chooſe 
525 What's coop for Life, unleſs they follow thoſe? 
Therefore thoſe pompous Reaſons, ſome afford 
_ Againſt our SxxsR, are empty and abſurd, 


Bur laſtly, as in BurtvinG, if the Linz 
Be not exact and ſtrait; the Rus decline; 
330 Or Lzvzr falſe, how vain is the Deſign ! 
Uneven, an ill-ſhap'd, and torr'ring Wall 
Muſt riſe ; this Part muſt fink, that Part muſt fall; 
Becauſe the Rvurxs were falſe that faſhion'd all. 


$ 


Thus RRASON's Rules are falſe, if all commence, 
535 And riſe from failing, and from erring Sunss. 
Bur now, my Muss, how ge. OzJxcrs pleaſe 


The other Sznsss, ſing: 


"ris told with Eaſe: . 


Firſt 


NOTES. 


we are often deceiv'd by the Sen- 
ſes ; for Example, a ſquare Tow- 
er, ſeen at a great diſtance, ſeems 
round, what are we to do? Lu- 
cretius anſwers in theſe 12. v. 
Thar *cis better to have nothing 
to do with thoſe Problems, nor 
concern our ſelves about them : 
Or to aſſign any Cauſe of them, 
rather than diſtruſt the Certain- 
ty of the Senſes ; on which our 
Safety, our All, our Life de- 
pends: For without the Senſes 
we could not chooſe nor diſcern 
ood Things from bad, nor 
ealthful from hurtful : Nay, 
nor avoid Precipices, Flames, or 
other Things of the like nature. 
But here the Poet chiefly laſhes 
the Scepticks, of whoſe Founder, 
Pyrrho, Diogenes Laertius ſays, 
Mud de ee, pwnd ev qv- 
auTloper@ vy, & H ,: de- 


See ge ee 


\* XUYaS, % bod. roi rag, Leid en 


Tous ood noon i 


528. But laſt ly, &c.] In theſe 


8. v. he concludes this long Diſ- 
putation concerning Sight. We 
examine all things, ſays he, by 
the Truth of the Senſes, and 
therefore if they are erroneous, 
farewel to -all Certainty and 
Knowledge. Nor ſhould we err 
leſs than a Carpenter, who works 
— a falſe Rule, Line, and Le- 
vel. 

$36. But now, &c.] Hitherto 
he has been arguing of Sight and 
of Images. Now to v. 521. he 
treats of Sound, and of Hear- 
ing, which certainly, next to 
Sight, deſerves the Preference be- 
fore any of the other Senſes; 
fince the Ear, the Inſtrument of 
Hearing, is the Entrance or In- 
let of Voice and Sound, and 
conſequently of Knowledge and 
Diſcipline, Firſt therefore in - 
theſe 11. v. he teaches, what 
Hearihg is. Now we hear, ſays 
e, when any Sound reaches the 
Ears, and, by Means of its Bo- 
dy, moves and affects that Senſe, 
which is appointed to perceive it, 
| 172 But 


ſtrikes the Ears, and the Air, that 


a a f * 

348 LUCRETIUS. ock Iv. 
Firſt then, we Sons, and Voice, and Noiſes hear, 
When Szzvs of Sounp come in, and ftrike the EAR. 

540 All Sound is Body ; for with painful Force 4 
It moves the Szx8x, when with an eaper Courſe 
Ir ſcrapes the Jaws, and makes the Speaker hoarſe: 

The crowding SzzDs of Sound, that ſtrive ro go 
Thro' narrow Nerves, - grate them in paſſing thro : 


345 Tn certain then that Vorce, which thus can wound, 


Is all MATERIAL: Bor ev'ry Sounp, 


| NOTES. x 


But now it is manifeſt, that even] Hearing, as the Seal marks the 
Voice is a Body, becauſe it Wax: It ſuffers, when falling 
ſcrapes and rakes the Jaws, makes | up 
them rough, and hurts them: 
Therefore it muſt of neceſſity 

and nd to be incorporeal. 


oo them: And HOOP Ns « or? 
touches, or is touch'd, is 4] For they, every Stroke o 
Body. This is his I Argument. the Air is not a Voice ; for the 
Epicurus writing to Herodotus, 3 a of a N ones the 
ſays, A 100 5 15 Gutem ie ir r es neither Voice 
5 / „ v \ _ « [nor Sound. Therefore took 

by r — TS | Voice and Sound dee, 
drs J S, 5 5 E, # Joe, [as they call it, for the Figure on- 
ly in the Surface of the Air, 


which is evidently incorporeal, 


A re 'SrTole MSM r- 

end CY e. And in Plu- 
becauſe it is void of all Profundi- 
TY, Plato in A. Gellius, i 55 


earch de Placitis Philoſo bug. 
cap. 19. he teaches to the ſame 
purpoſe, That Voice or Sound is 
a Flux emitted from Things 
either Speaking, Sounding, or 
making a Noiſe by any means, or 
in any manner whatſoever ; and 
that that Flux conſiſts of minure 
Fragments figur'd alike : Or, as 
he reaches in Laertius, this Efflu- 
xion is like little Drops of Wa- 
ter z and that therefore it is no 
wonder, that the ſame Voice or 
Sound ftrikes the Ears of feveral 
Perſons at once, becauſe the 
Sounds or Voices they receive. 
are exactly like little Drops of 
Water, that reſemble one another. 
But not Epicurus only held the 
Voice to be a Body; for the 
Stoicks too were of the ſame o_— 
nion, and held every thing to 

a Body. that either acts or ſuf- 
fers: Now the Voice both acts 
and ſuffers: It acts when it 


cline to the fame Opinion; for he 
defines'Sound to be & local Motion 
of ſome Bodies, and the Medium 
which is apply'd to the Organ of 
Hearing. This Definition ſome - 
of his Followers have endeavour d 
to interpret otherwiſe than the 
Words will bear, and imagine 
Sound to be different from local 
Motion. And theſe are the 
chief Qpinions of the Antients 
concerning Sound; which is the 
un doub Object of Hearing, 
and generally believ'd to conf 
in, and to be caus'd by a tremu- 
lous Motion of the Air, vibra- 
ted and forc'd on by a Motion 

roduc'd in other Bodies; which 

lotion of the Air muſt neceſſa- 
rily be made in an undulatory 
Manner, that being the ſole Mo- 
tion the Air is capable of recei- 

| . 


is in che Head, and imprints 


Fg 


Book IV. 
ving: For fince all Places are re- 
avs: and filld with Air, no Par- 
 ticle of Air can receive any Mo 
tion, without immediately im- 
arting that Motion to its ad- 
joining Particle, and that 
to the next ſo on ſucceſſi ve- 
ly : And this Motion muſt be 
ranted, unleſs we could ſuppoſe, 
chat the Particles of Air 
able ro penetrate into one ano- 
ther: which is the greateſt Ab- 
ſurdity imaginable : Now that 
this Undulation of the Particles 
of Air is caus'd by the Motion 9 
Bodies, is evident, becauſe © 
themſelves m_ tend to reſt. 
Moreover, Sound may be ta 
ken in two different Acceptari- 
ons: I. For the Senſation we 
have when fonorous Bodies make 
their Impreſſion on our Organs: 
II. We may confider it as a Pow- 
er, peculiar to fonorous Bodies, 
of producing in us this Senſation, 
| Rent 1 it in * 
ification, Experience wi 
our beſt lit — and explain 
i beſt to us: But we may ob- 
ſerve, that all are not alike 
mov d and affected with the ſame 
Sounds; and that one hears per- 
fectly, what another cannot, or 
at leaſt does but faintly, perceive, 
2 confider _— in = ſe- 
cond Meaning, that is to ſay, as 
a Power, peculiar for HEN 
to a Bell; a Cannon, or the like, 
of exciting in us the Senfation 
of Hearing, we ſhall find it com- 
prehended under the Deſcription 
en above. Befides, that all 
nd is produc'd by Motion, 
Reaſon an ience both e- 
vince: For ſound conſiſts in that, 
the Exiſtence of which being 
granted, Sound exiſts, and with- 
out whoſe Exiſtence, Sound can 
have no Being : Now grant a 


Motion of the Air, Sound exiſts ; 


but without that Motion there 
can be no Sound: For daily Ex- 
perience teaches, That Motion 
alone is capable of cauſing Sound, 
and by the ſame Experience we 
are as certain, that where there 
is no Motion, there is no Sound: 
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for we may eaſily obſerve a 
„ caus'd by many Bodies, 
that have receiv'd no other Mo- 
dification than that of Motion: 
as if a Man, for inſtance, moves 
che Infide of his Ear, he inftant- 
iy per 
hold a Hat in your 


otion of the Hat, w 
tion ceaſes when the Bell ceaſes to 
ring: And many other Experi- 

nts are produc'd of the like 


ature. 

Sound therefore is caus d by 
Motion: let us now der, 
how, and by what Means it af- 
fects our Cans, and cauſes in 
us the Senſation of Heari 
I. W * Solid 8 GAY 
| nt one another, cauſe a 
Bund, by ſtirrin > hn trem- 
bling Motion in the Air, which 
is moy'd around the Surface in 
manner of an Orb: For the 
Air being forc'd from that fide 
the Bodies move 


drives natu- 
rally n it meets 
leſs Refiſtance ; but it finds leſs 


g 


Reſiſtance on that fide the Bodies 


came from; therefore it 

that way; and there it ſtill re- 
cieves more Motion from the 
Air, that ruſhes in on all fides. 
to fill the void Spaces, which the 
Bodies left : And therefore the 
Air is mov'd in an orbicular or 
vortigenous Motion, II. From 
this Motion of the Air, nextthe 
Surface of the agitated Bodies, 
the Air is vibrated by its undula- 
tory. Motion, as far as the mo- 
ving Force, the vis movens, car- 
ries it. III. This agitated Air, 
meeting with an Ear in its 
Paſſage, infinuates it ſelf into the 
Meatus Auditorius, auditor 
Duct or Channel, and impels 
the Tympanum, or Drum of the 
Ear; which being thus mov'd, 
moves the innate Air, and the 
three little Bones, that are in the 
Cavity of the Drum, (call'd, the 
Hammer, the vil, and the 


An 
Stirrop, in Lating Maleolus, In- 
. eus, 


g 2 
1 

4 
Z 
: 
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Beſides; tis known, to talk a tedious Day, 
How much it weakens, what it rakes away 
From all the Nerves; how all the Powers decay: 

350 Bur chiefly, if tis loud, and ſpoke with Noiſe ; 


. 


And therefore LITTLE BoprEs frame the Vor cx, 
Biecauſe the Speaker loſes of his own, 
His Wzaxnzss tells him many Pax rs are gone. 
But more; the Haxsnnzss ina Voice proceeds 
$55 From rover; the SwzezTNEss from the $MooTHER 


SEEDS, 
| Nor 
. N 0 TE S. 8 
cus, Stapes) and they the Audito- their differeny Con tions, 


ry Nerve. IV. This Nerve bein 
compreſſed, excites a Reflux o 
the Spirits contain'd in it; and 
theſe, og the. the Fibres of the 
Brain,do,by that Motion,give the 
Soul occafion to perceive Sounds, 
and to judge of them. And this 
is the general Belief of the Na- 
ture of Sound, of its manner of 
Formation, and how it moves and 
affects our Organs, and cauſes in 
us the Senſe o PO, 7 | 

$47. Beſides ; &c.)] Theſe 7. v. 
contain the IId Argument, which 
is taken from Experience. Let a 
Man _ loud, and with great 
earneſtneſs, he becomes faint and 
weary: Who then-can doubt but 
that Voice is material, fince it | 
CN the Body, and 
even takes away ſome part of 


it? 

554. But more; &c,) Theſe 
6. J contain his IIId Argu- 
ment, which he has taken from 
the Pleaſure, or the Pain with 
which we are affected by Sounds, 
as they are either grateful or diſ- 

leafing: Now Epicurus held, 
that the little Bodies which en- 
ter into the Ear, and affect the 
Organ of it, are of different Fi- 
Frm 3 and that the Sweetneſs and 

arſhneſsof Sounds proceeds only 
from the Smoothneſs or Rough- 
neſs of thoſe Corpuſeles, which, 
as they enter into the Organ, 


either touch it gently,” or rudely 


grate and ſcrape it, according to 


4 


either of roughneſs or ſmoothneſs. 


This was the Opinion of Epi- 
curus : but indeed the wondrous 
Variety of Sounds proceeds from 
the great Diverfity of ſonorous 
Objects... The higher the Strings 
of an Inſtrument are Tcru'd u 
_y cauſe the ſharper Sound; 

„on the contrary, the more 
they are relax'd, the flatter. The 
Reaſon of which is, becauſe the 
more the Strings are extended, 
the _ ſhorter the Interruptions 
will be'between each Stroke, and 
they ſtrike the Air the more ſud- 
dainly, and with greater Vio- 
lence, Thus an acute Sound is 
caus'd by the quick and uninter- 
rupted Motion of the Air, con- 


tinually imparting its Vibrations 


to the Organ of the Ear: A 
flat or dull Sound is made, when 
the Ear is not ſo frequently im- 


pell'd, or receives but flow Im- 


preſſions from the Vibrations of 
the Air: whence it follows, 
That the more or leſs equal the 
Vibrations are, the more or leſs 
pleaſant will the Sounds, from 
thence reſulting, be; for if the 
Vibrations of the Air be equal, 
the Impreſſions they make on the 
Organ will be all alike, and con- 
ſequently the Reflux of the Spi- 
rits to the Brain will be ſo too, 
from whence always proceeds a 
grateful Senſation and Harmony: 
But if the Motion of the Air 
be uneven and ill-tim'd, it 1 
oy 


* 


Book IV. 
Nor are the FIGUnxSs of the Snzus alike, | 
Which from the grave and murm'ring Txumezr ſtrike} 
To thoſe of dying Swans, whoſe lateſt Breath 8 

In mournful Strains laments approaching Death. 


— 


for the contrary Reaſon, a harſh 
Sound, and an 2 Sen 
tion. Beſides, a Sound from a 
rough Surface is harſh and un- 
lealing, becauſe the Air does not 
come at the ſame time from all 
the Parts of the Object, and 
therefore excites a grating Im- 
preffion, by its reiterated and un- 
equal Impulſes: And ſo much 
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NOTES. 


which the French call Sacbute, or 


ſa-|Saquebout, (in Engliſh Sackbut) 


from the old French Words Sa- 
quer, which fignifies to draw, and 
bouter,to beat.. They who are ac- 
quainted with that Inſtrument, 
will readily underſtand why Lu- 
cretius call it retrocita : Thus 
far Faber” Yet Voſſius on theſe 
Verſes of Catullus, de Nupt. 


for the Harſhneſs and Softneſs of] Pelei & Thetid. 


Sounds: To which I add, that 
more or leſs violent the 
Force of the impell'd Air hap- 
pens to be, the Sound will pro- 
* be more or leſs loud, 
y reaſon of the ſtronger or 
weaker Impreſſion of the vibra- 
| red Air on our Organs of Hear- 
ing. 
. . Which from, &c. ] This 
and the two following Verſes run 
thus in the Original. 


Cum tuba depreſſo graviter ſub 
murmure mugit, . 

Et reboant raucum retrocita cor- 

nua bombum : : 

Vallibus & cycni gelidis orti ex 
-Heliconis 

Cum liquidam tollunt lugubri 

voce quere 


Which Verſes have not a little 

zled the Interpreters. Some 
in the ſecond of them, read bar- 
bara inſtead of cornua; but 
Lambinus is for expunging it al- 
together: Upon which Faber 
ſays, That if Lucretius were li- 
ving, he would appeal to ſome 
other judge; for that Interpre- 
ter, as well as many others, did 
not comprehend the meaning 
of retrocita barbara, or cornua: 
But I, continues he, think I can 
prove it to be a muſical Inſtru- 


Multaque rauciſonos efflabant 
cornua : 

Barbaraque horribili ſtridebant 
cornua cantu, 


takes occafion to cite this Verſe 
of Lucretius, and ſays, That the 
common Lection retrocita is 
m__ and erroneous; and he 
reads 


Er hea raucum Berecynthia 
barbara bombum : 


Then he interprets Berecynthia 

barbara, to be the Phrygian Pipe, 

e Bepexovh@, as Heſychius 

has it in beer e &c. In other 

Copies nevertheleſs it is read, 

Et reflexa retro dant cornua bar- 
a bombum, ö 


This at leaſt is certain: That 
the Tuba was ſtrait; the Bucci- 
na crooked ; like the French 
Poſthorn, that is made of Braſs, 
and by them call'd. Une cornette; 
and that the Cornu was a 
very Bugle-horn. See Vegetius, 
lib. 3. c. 3. The next Verſe, 
Vallibus, Ce. has yet a greater 
variety of Readings. Some Co- 
pies have, : 


ment, firſt invented in Syria, 


3 & valida ne tortis ex 
Which 


Heliconis, 


All which ſeveral Readings are 


lowing Verſe; but follow Fa- 
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__ TVEAMTIVS 
This Vorcx, when, rifing 
Thro' Jaws and Lire, and all the Paſſion ſpeaks, 


* 4 * 


Book IV. 
from the Loncs, it breaks 


The Tongues forms into WorDs, with curious Art; 


The Toneurx and Lizs do faſhionev'ry Fart. | 


And 


NOTES. 


erſtands, I tain of Bœocia, ſacred to the 


In others, 
Vallibus & cycni nece torti ex 
Heliconis. 


In others, 25 

Vallibus & cycni nece detorti ex 
Heliconiss 

Lambinus, | 


Vallibus & cycni gelidis orti ex 
Heliconis. 


condemn d, for Reaſons too te- 


dious to repeat. Faber corrects 
Lambine's Reading, and in the 


Place of orti ſubſtitutes cdrti for 
coorti. Laftly, Voſſius, on the 
before cited Paſſage of Catullus, 
reads it thus, - | 

W 


Et validis cycni torrentibus ex 
Heliconis. 


For ſeveral Streams, as well as 
the River Helicon, flow'd from 
the Mountain of that Name. 
Creech, having ſumm'd up all 
theſe various Readi gives 
Sentence as follows: In a word, 
nece torti, or nece detorti, muſt 
be abſolutely rejected; for the 
Meaning of thoſe Words, if they 
have any, is contain'd in the fol- 


a 


Muſes, had its Name, according 
to Plutarch, de Nominib. Flu- 
yior, & Mont, from Helicon, 
Brother of Cythæron, a 

covetous Wrerch, * 
© co his 4 Father, a miſera- 

y r Man, prec 
Kinki Bom hs os 

raggi $ Brot e 
becks he had nouriſh'd his Fa. 
ther, down with him: Thus 
Plutarch : but Caſaubon, on 
the FN to Perſius, judges, 
that this Mountain had its Name 
from the Hebrew Word, Halike, 
i. e. ambulatio, becauſe the An- 
tients us'd ro take their Walks, 
and to confer and diſcourſe there 
of natural and divine Matters: 
And N Ney 14. Deipnoſoph. 
reports, on the Authority of Am- 
phion Theſpienſis, that there was 
a-Colledge on that Hill, inſtituted 
for all muſical Exerciſes, in which 
the young Men in thoſe Days 
were carefully inſtructed, But Bo- 
chartus conjectures the Name to 
be deriv'd from the Arabick, 
Halic, or Halics, which, in thag 
Tongue, fignifies a high Moun- 
w_ : od _ EIT to 

ö a . . 0 9. 
Of 1. Singing of Swans before 
their Death. See Book II. v. 
479. B. III. v. 5. and above, 
V. 1 * 

360. This Voice, &c. ] In theſe 
4. v. he teaches, That the 
Tongue forms and articulates 
this corporeal Voice; and thence 
proceed Words : He ſays indeed, 
that the Palate and the Lips 
the Tongue in making the IIli- 
ſions. Nor ought we to look on 
this as a very contemptible Opi- 
nion ; fince we find in Plutarch 


ber, or Voſſius, no matter which 
of the two. Helicon, a Moun- | 


de Plac. Philoſ. lib. 4. C. 20. 
that 


Book IV. Le 
that both and Ariſtotle 
approve of it, by aſſerting 75 


3, that the Figure, which is 
— the Air, and inthe Surface of 
= does by a certain 
Y eoiar wantir, become a Voice. 
And Ariſtotle, II. Problem, 33. 
& 32. yet more 1 asks 
the Reaſon, why the Voice, 
fince ir is a certain figurated Air, 
that in its Motion for the moſt 
part its Figure, does never- 
thelefſs preſerve it ſafe. and un- 
chang'd, when it is reverberated 
from any ſolid Body ? Cicero in 
the Second Book of the Nature 
of the Gods, ſays : Deinde in ore 
fita lingua eſt, finita dentibus: 
ea yocem immoderatè profuſam 
fingic, 8. rerminat : Sonoſque 
vocis diſtinctos & preſlvs efficir, 
eum Ge ad dentes & ad alias par- 
tes pellit oris. Itaque Plectro fi- 
milem linguam noſtri ſolent di- 
cere;chordarum dentes, nares cor- 
nibus ijs, quæ ad neryos reſonant 
in-cantibus. The Tongue is 
preg in the Mouth.and circum- 
crib'd by theTeeth : this Tongue 
faſhions and proportions the 
Voice immoderarely urtter'd, and 
renders the Sounds of it diſtinct 
and articulate, while ic ſtrikes 
againſt the Teeth, and againſt 

other Parts of the Mouth. 
Therefore ſome have compar'd 
the Tongue to the Bow of a mu- 
fical Inſtrument, the Tecth to 
the Strings, and the Noſtrils to 
thoſe Pipes that ſound in Con- 
ſort with the Strings. 

Moſt, if not all, Animals 
have the Faculty of cauſing a 
Sound, or a trembling Motion 
in the Air, by modifying it 
whileſt it is breathing from the 
Lungs : And from the Diffe- 
rence of theſe Modifications pro- 
ceed all the feveral Sounds ob- 
ſervable in Animals: Thus che 
Lion rogrs, the barks, the 
Sheep bleats, the Or bellows, &c. 
But among all Animals, Man a- 
lone has the Faculty of articula- 
ting his Words, and of modify- 


| 
Vaice af 
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neceſſary for the 

forming intelligible 5 

Fir y which he communicates 

is Th 

own 


RETIUS. 
zer 9 is 


oughts to others of — 
the 
Animals is nothing but 
2 Sound, caus d, like all other 
Sounds, by the undulatory Mo- 
tion of the Air ; For the Air, by 
the Falling of the Lungs, and by 
the Contraction of the Dia- 
phragm, being expell'd from the 

lace it was in, does, by driving 
forward the external Air, put it 
into Motion; and therefore, even 
when we but fetch our Breath, 
we cauſe ſome ſort of Noiſe, 
which grows louder, the greater 
is the Expiration, or the Inſpira- 


Species. Moreover , 


tion. Now Voice is only Sound 


articulated : And this Articula- 
tion is caus'd by the Air's bein 
more peculiarly modify'd in 
Speech than in other Sounds. 
And the Tongue is the chief In- 
rument in this Modification, 
which nevertheleſs the Tongue 
alone could not perform, with- 
our the aſſiſtance of the Motion 
of the Lips, and of the whole 
Mouth zinſomuchthatthe Tongue 
is moy'd ſometimes upwards 
to the Palate of the Mouth, ſome- 
times downwards, other times 
another way, and others another, 
according as the Letters, Sylla- 
bles, and other Accidents of the 
Word to be articulated, require: 
For one Motion of the Air ne- 
ceflarily cauſes one certain Sound; 
and one certain Sound cauſes one 
certain Perception: And this Aſ- 
ſertion is ſo infallible, that many 
People, born deaf, have learnt to 
fi wg by being made to obſerve 
the Motions of the Mouth and 
Tongue, and, by knowing the 
Motions for ſuch Words, to 
know when they were utter d. 
The ſeveral Diſtinctions of 
one Voice from another proceed, 
either from the various Stru- 
cture of the ſubſervient Parts, ac- 
cording as they are more or leſs. 
relax'd or firm, and from their 


ing each Breath of Air in ſach 2 


| particular Formation and Con- 
1 figuration, 


i 
i 
8 
FP 
1 


Car ee YT INTTT 


res PIER — — 
— Tn . 


K ͤ RE: 


575 To ev'ry fingle Ear ir tells the Tale. 


_ der'd by the Air, and loſe the] loſoph, cap. 20. 


f 


* 
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And therefore, if the Srzarer be but near, 
565 If Diſtance fir, you may diſtinctiy heer 
Each Word, each Air; becauſe ir keeps the Fxams 
Ir firſt receiv'd; irs Fi6urs ſtill the ſame : ; 
But if the Strack be EAT, thro all the Air 
The Sound muſt fly diffus d, and periſh there: 
570 And therefore, tho we hear a murm ring Noiſe, 
No Words: the Ars confounds, and breaks the Voice. 
Beſides ; o SENTENCE, when pronounc d aloud 
"By ftrong-lung'd Cxvxxs, fills the liſt ning Crowd 
Breaks into MAN] for it ſtrikes them all, 
But 


+ | NOTES. 


figuration, in regard to the pro- Form and. Fi | re, which they 
portion they bear to one another. had receiv'd from the To 


Befides, there is a certain Motion] and Lips. And hence the Voice 


of the Parts, that cauſe thefcomes to be either diſtin or con- 
Voice; which Motion is peculi-| fus'd. N 

ar and natural to each of us, 372. Beſides; &c.] In theſe 
even from our Infancy, from! 4. V. he teaches the Reaſon, why, 
whence proceeds a Difference inj if but one Man ſpeaks, the 
Voices: ſometimes too, certain] of many, who are preſent, hear 
Affectations, that may be ob- the Voice. You are to know, 
ſerv'd in ſeveral Perſons, alter] ſays he, that there is one whole, 
the natural Sound of their Voice; or rather general Voice, which, 


for ſome have an affected way of being | pronounc'd from 


Speaking thro* the Noſe, others; Mouth, divides it ſelf into innu- 
in the Throat, &c. Laſtly, the merable little Voices, which are 
Voice is higher or lower, louder | wholely like one another. us 
or ſofter, according as the Con-} when the Voice is ge the 
traction or Extenſion of the Speaker, the Formation of the 
Lungs and of the Diaphragm are; Bodies, that burſt out of the 
more or leſs ſtrong or weak: for 10 omg. is compreſs'd, broken, 
a violent Expulſion of the Air] and as it were, ground to pieces 
cauſes a violent Motion of it, and in ſuch a manner, that it divides 
by conſequence. a great or loud and goes away into minute Parts, 
Sound; and in like manner on or little Voices, altogether alike, 
the contrary: And this is the and of a like Figure, which in- 
Reaſon why ſuch as have a quic-| ſtantly leap abroad, and dif- 
ker and livelier Spring in thoſe] fuſe themſelves thro' the Air or 
Parts, have a ſtronger Voice than] ambient Space, and ſtill preſerve 
others. that likeneſs, till they xeach the 

5505 And thereſore, &c.] He] Ears of all that are within hear- 
ſubjoins ſeveral Problems 3 the] ing: And thus the ſame Voice is 
firſt in theſe 8 v. The Voice, by| at once heard by many: Even 
going far, grows weak; and tho'] as all drink of the ſame Water, 
it was diſtinct, when firſt utter d. who drink out of the ſame 


it becomes confus d; becauſe the River. This too was the Opi- 


tmall Parts, or little Voices, of nion of Democritus, as Plutarch 
which it was compos'd, are e wirneſſes, lib. 4. de Placitis Phi- 


376. But 


* 


* 
* 
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But ſome Parts of the 


* 5 Rs 
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Voics, that miſs the Ear, 


Fly thro the Air diffus d, and periſh there: 
Some ſtrike on ſolid Buildings, and, reſtor d, 
Bring back again the Imacz of the Won, 
580 This ſhews thee why, whilſt Men, thro Caves and Groves, 


Call their loſt Friends, or 


mourn-unhappy Loves, 


The pitying Rocxs, the ing Caves return 
| Their fad Complaint AN ſeem ro mourn: 5 
This all obſerve, and I my ſelf have known 


585 Both Rocks and Hills return 81x Won ns for one: 
r 


376. But ſome, &c.)} In theſe 
2 he mo That all the lit- 
tle Voices, that reach the Ears, 
are heard: The others are dif- 
fus'd thro? the Air, and vaniſh 
away. Some ſtrike on very po- 
rous Bodies, which afford them 
a Paſſage through: Some on very 
rough, where they are broken and 
diſpers'd : And others ſtriking 
. upon ſolid, and in ſome meaſure 
ſmooth, Bodies, are reverberated 
from- them, and thus are the 
Cauſe that the ſame Voice is 
heard again: And this is an 
Echo: Hence too eed, ſays 
he, thoſe Sounds by Nig! 

the Superſtitious impure to rural 

ries. 


$79. The Image of the Word, 
An Echo, which is only a == 
Koring, — or Reper- 
cuſſion of the Voice, which is made 
in ſmooth, tortuous, and hollow 
Places; as in Valleys, Caves, 
and Walls, eſpecially in old vaul- 
ted Buildings: Hence Virgil, 
Georg. 4. v. 50. 
Aut ubi concava pulſu 
Saxa ſonant, vociſque offenſa re- 
ſultat Imago. | 
And Horace to Aug. I. 1. Od. 12. 
———— Cujus recinet jocoſa 

Nomen Imago. 

Aut in umbroſis Heliconis oris, 
Aut ſuper Pindo, gelidove in 
Hæmo. | ; | 
We have an admirable Deſcripti- 
on of an Echo, tranſlated by 


ht, which] E 


The 


Book of Ovid's Meramorph. 

where ſce the Fable at length. 

Echo in others Words her ſi- 
lence breaks; 

REY herſelf, but when ano- 

er : 

She can't begin, but waits for the 

Frank >» 


To catch the Voice, and to re- 


turn the 


Hence tis ſhe prattles in a fain- , 


ter Tone, 
With mimick Sounds, and Spee- 
not her own. 


85. Six Words for one:] An 
he is form'd by the Re- 
verberation of the vibrated Air 
when it meets with a ſmooth and 


ſolid Body : For the — far wel 


as other Mediums, muſt glance 
and reflect from Objects, if it 
cannot paſs through them: Thus 
it changes its firſt Determinati- 
on, is variouſly reflected, ac- 
cording to the various Situation 
of the Object, upon which ir 
ſtrikes : Therefore if the Object 
be fituated oppoſite to the Place, 
from whence the Sound proceed- 
ed, the Sound will be heard twice 


carry'd from the Centre to the 
Circumference, the Trepidati- 
ons of the Air, meeting the ſo- 
lid Body, muſt be reſtor'd and 
ſent back, according to the Rules 
of Reflection, which it muſt of 
Neceſſity obſerve: and for this 
Reaſon, if the Object from 


Mr. Addiſon from the Third 


| whence it is reverberated, ſtands 


Z z 3 direcily 


in that Place; becauſe, being 


— ES 


Air, that Air will be reflected 


Y 
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The dancing Won ns from Hill to Hill rebound, 


They all receive, and all reſtore the Sounyt 


FY 


N O T E S. 


I The 


7 2 8 *. : Ek & "RM 4 ; | * 
directly oppaſite to the-mov'd I che reflected Soumd Rift grow- 


in to the Centre. But if the 
bject ſtand ſide ways, the Echo 
will not be again heard in the 
Place where it w firſt form'd 3 
uſe the Air will, in_that 
aſe, receive a Side-Reflection, 
and conſequently glance another 
way. But the Reaſon why the 
ſame Sound is n times re- 
flected, is, becauſe there ſome- 
rimes happens to be ſeveral Pla- 
ces diſpos'd among themſelves in 


ſuch a manner, and at ſuch di- be 


ſtances, one beyond che other, 
that the circular Undulations 

the Air in different Places, and 
at different Diſtances, meeting 
with Bodies ſolid and impenerra- 
ble, the ſame Sound will be often 
rebounded , according to the 
Number and Site of the Ob- 
jects ; inſomuch, that after we 
ve have receiv'd the Sound re- 
lected from the neareſt, we re- 
ceive it return'd likewiſe from 


thoſe that are more remote from 


us: And this ſometimes happens, 
when the Places are oppohte to 
one another, and reflect the 
Voice by turns: Of this Na- 
ture there was one formerly at 
Athens, which, as Pauſanias wit- 
neſles, return'd. the Voice ſeyen 
times, whence the Place it ſelf 
was call'd *ET]2pwr®y. And not 
long ago at Charenton, a Yallage 
near Paris, in a ruinous Build- 
ing, and without any Roof, 
where the Monaſtery of the Car- 
melites now ſtands, it was ob- 
ſerv'd , that the ſame Syllable 

ronounc'd at either end of it, 
was return'd no leſs than ſeven- 
teen times; and when pronounc'd 
in the middle, as often from 
each end: Nay more, it would 
return a very ſtrong Voice, no 
leG than fix and twenty times, 


S 


ing weaker, before it quite 
ceas'd to be heard : This was 
more wonderful than what Plu- 
tarch relates of the Pyramids of 
Egypr, where the Voice was re- 
turn'd four or five times ; or of 
the Portico at Olympia, where 
it was reflected ſeven. There are 
ſome who write, that in the great 
Hall of the Palace at Pavia, the 
Image of the Voice is repeated 
thirteen Times. Moreover, yon 
may obſerve, that no Echo will 
made, or at leaſt not BW 
ceiv'd, if you ftand too near the 
— beronto ris Ver 75. 
which is, o p 
of it 


| nounc'd, and the Image 


that is reſtor d, enter into the 
Ears both of them at the ſame 


time: And in this Caſe it only 


happens, if the Repereuſſton be 
made from hollow and vaulted 
Bodies, that a certain corifus'd 
and humming Sound follows af- 
ter the Voice, becauſe many Re- 
flections of it are reiterated one 
upon another. Such is the Sound 

a Bell, when it firſt ceaſes to 
ring. But if you ſtand at a good 
diſtance from the reflecting Bo- 
dy, you will diſtinctly hear the 
Reflection of the Voice: And 
the nearer you ſtand ¶ but ſt ill at 
ſuch a Diſtance that the reflected 
Voice may be diſcernꝭd from the 
pronounc d] the fewer Syllables 
you will diſtinctly hear return'd: 
and the farther you ate off, the 
more you will hear: becauſe the 
Interval of Time between the 
Ceſſation of the Speaker, and the 
Perception of the reflected Voice, 
is leſs in the firſt Caſe, and grea- 
ter in the laſt. Hence it is no 
wonder, that an intire Hexame- 
ter Verſe is ſometimes return'd : 
But then the Voice muſt be very 


Rrong, that it may be able fr 
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The Vulgar, and the Neighbours think, and tell, 
Thar there the Nywens,and Fauxs,and Sar rns d 


well: 
And 


a great diſtance to reach the we The Nymphs of the Woods, who 


it ; ſo chat, in its Reflection, it 
muſt meet with the Air that was 
put in Motion by the later Part 
of theSound ; and uenthy, 
not being ſtrong enough to re- 
fiſt its Motion, muſt communi- 
cate its own to it: And for this 
Reaſon befides, the Echo of the 
End of the Sound is as loud as, 
nay, ſometimes louder than, 
when it was firft form'd ; be- 
cauſe it has a double Force, i. e. 
its own, and that with which it 
was repel'd by the forerunning 
Circles. | 

589. Nymphs, &c.] Nympha, 
as it were via 2 and the 
Word fignify'd as well a Bride, 
or new-marry'd Woman, as.thoſe 
Female Deities, who, according 
to Pauſanias, were not held to be 
immortal, but to live extreamly 
long, almoſt an innumerable ſuc- 
ceſſion of Years. The Poets gave 
them ſeveral Names : I. 
Naiades, or Naides, from rev, 
to flow, who preſided over Foun- 
tains and Rivers: II. The Ne- 
reides, who were Daughters of 
Nereus & Doris; and were ſet 
over the Waters of the Sea. 
III. The Oreades, Nymphs, or 
Goddeſſes of the Mountains, 


from 5g, a Mountain, IV. 


were call'd Dryades, from pos, 

a Tree, or rather an Oak. V. 
The Hamadryades, who 

over each Tree, from aa, ro- 
ether with, and Jpovs, a Tree, 

— ase they fell and dy'd with 

their Trees, VI. The 


2 Groves, Gar- 
dens, Valleys , and pleaſant A- 


ters, from h, a Pond, 


Fauns, &c.] Theſe were a ſort 


of Rural Gods, ſo call'd from 
Faunns, King of Italy, the Fa- 
ther of K atinus ; and who, 
for having been the firſt who in- 
troduc'd Agriculture into his 
Country, was recorded in the 
Number of their Gods: tho” 
others ſay, they had their Name 
a fando, from ſpeaking, becauſe 
in woody Places they were wont 
to ſpeak and converſe with Men: 
An Inſtance of which they al- 
ledge in the Voice that wat heard 
from out the Woods, during 
the Battel between the Etrurians 
and the Romans, for the Refto- 
ration of the Tarquins, and 
which bid the Romans, take 
Heart, Now the Peaſants, to 
make theſe Gods of theirs more 
terrible, gave them Horns on 
their Heads, Hoofs inſtead of 


he | Feet, Prick-Ears, and the Shape 


of a Goat. 

Satyrs, &c.] The Satyrs were 
believ'd to be Gods of the Woods; 
like the Sylvans and Fauns, with 
a human Head, but horn'd ; with 
the Feet of a Goat, their Bodies 
all hairy, and to delight in the 
Coverts of Woods: They were 
part of the Train of rs, 

an 


r "yew _ 


and notorious for their Laſcivi- 


ſays, that St. Anthony had ſeen 


Thus the Goatherd in Theocri- 


"NOT 


ouſneſs, Horat. lib. 2. Od. 19. 
Bacchum in remotis carmina ru- 


pibuy 8 
Vidi docentem, (credite ) 
Nymphaſque diſcentes, & aures 
Capripedum Satyrorum acutas. 


Plutarch in the Life of Sylla: re- 
lates, that a Satyr was brought 
to Sylla. And St. Jefome in the 
the Life of Paul the Hermite, 


one of them likewiſe : And that 
another-was ſeen by all the People 
of Alexandria in the Days o 
Conſtantine. He ſays beſides, 
that there "y von — cr 
ia, a fort of quadrupedal Ani- 
214 ith the Feet of Goats, 
but a human Shape of Body, ex- 
cept only that they have Horns 
on their Heads: and that when 
he ask'd them what they were, 
they . anſwer'd, that they were 
Men doom'd to wear thoſe Bo- 
dies, as a Puniſhment for the 
Crimes of which they had been 
Guilty, But others reckon them 
among Spectres, and the Mon- 
ſters of Nature, and believe the 
whole Race of Satyrs, to be 
meerly fabulous. They were 
call'd Satyri, as lian ſays, 
d r oe, which ſignifies, 
to have a Mouth like a Dog 
when he grins. Caſaubon de- 
rives it from the Dorick Word, 
cr, to be merry; and others 
from 5&3, quod fignificat mem- 
brum virile, quia ad libidinem 
proni ſunt Satyri. | 
«93.594. And mighty Pan, &c.) 


tus: 
5 1 * \ 
Ou Jetus, &. woua!, T9 WETALC 


Conor, & Nepus Ahne 


Book IV. 
590 And that their wanton Sport, their loud Delige 
Breaks thro' the quiet Silence of the Nights + 
Their Mufick's ſofteſt Airs fill all the Plains, Fe" 
And mighry P .4 x delights the liſt ning Swains : 


The 
1 Te, 7 a Jed olxa 6, f 
an" d ven 


Tarka xixpaxc Gai) E 


„ 
Bri e x  eor]. 


Pan, &cc.] Pan was the 
Chief of the rural Gods, and 
preſided chiefly. over Paſtoral - 
Affairs: Therefore ſaid to be 
the God of the Shepherds. Pan 
curat oves oviumque Magiſtros. 
Virg. He was repreſented with 
a Garland of Pine-leaves on his 
Head, upon which there grew a 
goodly Pair of Horns, and his 
cet were like thoſe. of. Goats: 
In one Hand he bears a Pipe, 
made of ſeven Reeds, join'd , to- 
gether with Wax, of which he 
was the firſt Inventour. Virg. 
Eclog. 3. v. 323. a 
Pan primus calamos cer4 con jun- 
ere plures 
Inſti tui... | 


In the other a Shepherds Crook : 
He was believ'd to delighr in ſo- 
litary Places, andto frequent chief- 
ly near the Sea, w hence the Greeks 
call him, d, And he 
was thought to be in Love with 
Echo. Whether he was Son of 
Mercury or not, is uncertain: 
but the Name of Pan, Id, 
all, was given him, according 
to Homer in Hymn. becauſe, 
when he was but newly born, he 
rouch'd the Harp ſo artfully, that 
he delighted- all the Gods with 
the Harmony: but, according to 
others, . becauſe he repreſented 
the whole Nature of Things : 
By his Horns, the Beams of the 
Sun, and Horns of the * | 


| 
* 
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595 With long · hung Li 
The horn d, the 
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The Goat · ſacd Þ 4 x, whoſe Flocks ſecurely feed ; 


he blows his Oaten Reed: | 
-beaft Gon, when brisk and gay, 


Wirh Pine-Leafs crown'd, provokes the Swains to play. 


Ten thouſand ſuch Romants the Vul 

; left Men ſhould think the Gor 

600 In Towns alone, and ſcorn their Prarns and Cx: 
Or ſome what; for Man, credulous and vain, 


Perhaps, 


rell, 
oDs will dwell ' > 


- 


Delights to hear ſtrange Things, delights to ſcign. 


Nor is it ſtrange, 


his Jolly red Face, the Air, 
by his Goats Feet, the Solidity 
the Earth, by his briſtly Hair, 
the Trees of the Earth, and the 
5%, Oren Reed 2 The Pi 
393. Oaten : e Pi 
which the Antients call'd, Alla 
Ja, was made of ſeven unequal 
Reeds;join'd together with Wax; 
(Theocritus, Idyl. 8. mentions 
one made of nine) that it might 
imitate 8 different Notes 
of the Voice. Virg. Eel. 2. v. 36. 


Eft mihi diſparibus ſeptem com- 
mu ads a 
Fi ula. | | 


Now the Reeds, that were join'd 
rogether, decreas'd in this Pro- 
portion; at the top,where they re- 
ceiv'd the Breath, they were all 
of the ſame Height; but at the 
bottom, where the Breath went 
out, they were all gradually one 
morter than the other. Scaliger, 
on the Verſe of Virgil above-ci- 
ted, will have the Cicuta to be 
Hemlock, the venomous Plant 
with the Juice of which the A- 
thenians were wont to puniſh 
_ Criminals with Death, and ſays, 
That of the hollow Stalk of it 
they made their Inſtruments of 
Wind-Mufick. Servius,but with- 
out Authority, ſays, The Pipe 
was made of the Joints of any 


NOTES. 


| that Things, which ſtill deny 
An eaſy Paſſatze to the ſharpeſt Eye, 7 


Tho! 


— 


Shepherds, were firſt made of 
the Stalks of Oats or Wheat, 
compacted together with Wax : 
next of Reeds, and Joints of Box 
made hollow : then of the Legs 
of Cranes, of the Horns of Ani- 
mals, of Metals, &c. Whence 
the Words, av Kipula, ca- 
lamus, arundo, fiſtula, bux 
tibia, cornu, #s, &c, were us 
for muſical Inſtruments. 

398. The Vulgar, &c.] Genus 
agricoliim. The Peaſants, who 
were wont to of their Con- 
verſation with the Gods. Jactant 
miracula dictis. Lucret | 

603. Nor is it, Nc. Since 
therefore we receive the Sounds 
of the Voice, expreſs'd and 
form'd by him that ſpeaks, even 
as we do the Images that flow 
from the Surface of Things, how 
comes it to paſs that we hear him 
whom we cannot ſee? Why are 
Things pervious to Sounds, 
and not to Images? This Lu- 
cretius anſwers in theſe 19. v. 
The Voices or Sounds, ſays he 
that are ſor mꝰd in . ) paſs 
whole and unhurt thro? the ob- 
lique Paſſages,and tortuous Pores 
and Holes of Bodies, by which 
the Images, as he taught before, 
are broken. Or rather, goes he 
en, the Reaſon of it i cauſe 
the Voice divides it- felf, and 
leaps abroad into little Voices, 
which diffuſe and ſcatter them- 


Reed or Stalk whatever. But 


the Muſical Inſtruments of the | 


ſelyes on all ſides round, * 
0 


Wie 
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6oß Thro' ſuch the ſmalleſt Vorcx eb can _ 


As, when we whiſper in 4 well-closd Room, 
4 bur Rays rele, 


Unleſs the 


be open; all 
\ And ev'ry Paſſage ſtrait: as —— 
610 Theo! which all Sorrs of Sezcrxs freely paſs. 
Beſides, we know Vorcss and SounDs oY 
And ſcatter thro the Air on ev'ty 1, 
One breaks to many: as, indatkeſt 
One ſhaken Spark will make a thouſan 
| 615 And therefore all the nnm'rous Votns a 


i 
4 l 


Receive the 3 and each is fill d with Sons: : 
Bur now the viſive * ſcarce e er decline; 
e 


They ſtill proceed by 


exacteſt Line. 


So Sounds can paſs, where never Ray can ſhine, 


620 Bur yet ſuch Sounds, before they reach rhe Ear, 


Grow weak, and er Woxps ſoft Munnuns hear: 


Wie 


NOTES. 3 


| Hovnwards 8 backwards, 


to the Ri to the Left 
— a manner of obli- 


, as many little Sparkles 

* s they light into 
E Vere that are all around, and 
not only into thoſe that arc 
d in a direct Line from the 

- Bur no ſuch Thing can 

— — pen to che Images. Yet the 


it ſelf, ating thro' 
8 be·¶ Doctrine, as 
ind dee Words is of his Authour. 


breaks into oe ng 
607. But Rays reflect, Here 


our Tranſlatour ſeems to me to] 


have miſtaken the Senſe of his 
Authour, who ſays, | 


<= Vox per fiexa forami 


——— fimu- 
lacra renutant. 


my 


that is to ſay, Voice or Sound, 
that ftrikes the Ears. can paſs 
whole and unchang'd through 


that ſtrike the 'E -not. 
in This is. conſbnant yes, Do- 
mo l. r who r 
ty erts, at we ſee 

the Incurſion of Im ines the 
Eyes; —— oO iffion of 


td the Word ſimulatra bear 
that Interpretation: and yet he 
renders it again, v. 617. viſive 
Rays; erroneouſly in both Pla- 
ces, and even contrary to the 


well as. „ 
609. As tis in Glaſs, This This 


which the Images of Things are 
refring d, becauſe the ings 
ſeen do not appear to be in their 
Places; and even when the Re- 
tion is made, the Ima 
ceaſe not nevertheleſs to tend di- 
j realy into the Eye: Belides, | 
the —_— or _—_ does 
not fly throug $3; for 
oo the Kays — * the 
mage, they only paſs through, 
that 4 * to l into the 


Pores or void Spaces of the 
Gl 
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We räerz, that's ſoon explain d, when Savous, 


wrung 14 
From Meats, by cruſhing Teeth, immerſe 
When Jvicszs, flowing from rhe tender 


625 [The tender Food op 


T 
. 


preſs d does ſeem to ſwear] 


Bede w the Palate; when they ſpread all o'er 
* ſpungy Tongue, and ſtand in ev'ry Pore. 8 
heſe Jurcxs, if their Szzds be Round and 800TH; 
Tickle, ſeem ſweet, and pleaſing to the Mouth: 
630 Bur if the SzzDs are oven, as they deſcend, _ 


They hurt the Nerves, ſeem bitter, and offend. 
The Savovns pleaſe within the Mouth alonet 
For when the Food's deſcended farther down, 
We taſte no more ; and all rhe Pleaſure's gone. 


5 
- 


NOTES. 


+ but the others, that 
Parts of the Glaſs, are reflected. 
In this therefore conſiſts not the 
Difference between an Image and 
a Voice. 8 
Sag. We taſte, &c. ] The Pro- 
blems, relating to the Taſte, ate 
not in greater Number, nor more 
difficult to explain, than thoſe 
that concern the Sight and Hear- 
| For we taſte, ſays the Po- 
et; W hen the Juice that is ſqueez'd 
out of ſapid Bodies, like Water 
out of e penetrates the 
Palate the Tongue. 
Juice, if it conſiſt of Seeds fi- 
gur'd in ſuch a manner, that 


when they are pour'd upon the 
Organ of the Taſte, and enter 


into the Pores of it, they exactly | 


fit thoſe little Pores, and thus 
ently tickle, and pleafingly af- 
Ea the Organ, ſeems ſweet 
But if the Figuration of the Seeds 
be ſuch, that, when they come to 
enter __ * little — of the 
0 t ar no due r- 
— 2 9j Fink 
them, they then prick, hurt, 
tear, offend, and roughly move 
and aſſect the Organ; and then 
the juice ſeems not ſweet to the 


4 to light upon the folid| 


Which ! 


aſte, but either bitter, ſalt, 


T 
acid, four, ard, biting, 


Epicurus took this Opinion, 45 
well as many others, from De- 
mocritus, who gave to every ſort 
of Taſte or Sayour, its particu- 
lar Figure: as may be ſeen in 
Theophraſtus de cauſis Plant. 
lib. 6. cap. 2. in theſe Words; 
Anuoxed@ 3 e Welihels 
eixd ge Davy pur F D,, 5 
pry) wot, Tau N weya- 
A, Texx 017) * monuyunron & 
drtenpef ? Ae ub Jie 5 
5 xee# lov, & Y,, d, J xaproxoy®* 
Aauvegr 5 T yowndT ,  oxonory 
n See, 
% Har ixorra οοααοννον, Al 
7 5 une, Amar 5 7. 
A & SSD e. 
632. The Savours, & c.] For 
this reaſon Nigrinus in Lucian 
makes a Scoff art thoſe who were 


J loc 
* 


too curious in the Sauſes of their 


Meat: and accus d them of gi- 
ving themſelves 4 great deal of 
trouble, for the Sake only of 4 
very ſhort and tranfient Pleas 


ſure 3 fince the Throat, thro* 
which the Meat ſliding down, 
would move them with any De» 


light, is not above four In- 


ches in length: Nor did they 
find any Pleaſure in drefling the 
&c,! Meat, W after it 


2 A was 
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635 So, when tis in the Vzrns, when ev'ry Pore 
Iss fill'd; we feel not, we are pleas'd no more. 
And thus it matters not what ſorts of Food 


Increaſe the Limbs, and make the Fleſh and Blood 
If tis digeſtive, if for Stomach good. 
Now I'll explain, why prer'xenT SorTs of Mar 


640 


FC. 


Pleaſediffrent Mam: Why that, which one will eat, 
Another loaths: Why Things yield ſweet Repaſt 


Toone, bur bitter ro another 
Nay more, ſo vaſt the Diff rence is, 
643 Strong Poyſon unto one, another loves, 


aſte. | 
what proves 


And 


NOTES. 


was ſivallow'd 3 but only in that | 


inſtant of time, while the Meat 
is paſling thro* the Throat. 
This made the voluptuous Po- 
lixenus ask of the Gods to make 
his Neck like a Cranes, that he 
might receive the greater plea- 
ſure in eating, by the longer ſtay 
of the Food in the Jaws and 
Throat. 

637. And thus, &c. ] To this, 
and the two following Verſes, we 
may join what Epicurus writes 
to Menceceus in theſe Words : 
T3 ouvediter 2'r Ww F amaaic, N 
on NO A IT OUS, N d vielas 
ouν,!BWe ri, Se d ο 
ar Ts gin XοhjHt0 doxyor roi 
c 16£9Tor. 

640. Now, &c. ] In theſe 

42. v. the Poet explains the Rea- 


ſon, why the ſame Meat is not on- 
ant, but healthful alſo to 


ly pl 
one ; and not only nauſeous, but 
hurtful ro another. The Organ 
of the Taſte is different in ſome 
Men, and in ſome Animals, from 
what it is in others; either in 
ns Texture, or Configuration 
of the Atoms; or of the Spaces 
that intervene between them 
even as the other Parts of Men 
or Animals are different _ 
cially the outward. Burt the dif- 
ferent Paſſages or Pores muſt ne- 
ceſſarily admit, and receive dif- 
ferent Corpuſcles of Juice : and 


every thing, out of which Juice is 


| 


| 


ſqueez d, contains Seeds of dif- 
ferent Figures: and the Cor- 
puſcles of all Juices, by reaſon.of 
their various Figuration, do not 
agree with, and fit, the Organs 
of all Animals. Hence it is, that 
what is Nouriſhment to one Ani- 
mal, is Poyſon to another; and 
what is grateful to this, is di- 
ſtateful to that. Nay, when by 
Age, or by reaſon of any Diſeaſe, 
the Temper, or the Frame of the 
Organ is chang'd, the ſame thing 
ſeems to have chang'd its Taſte, 
even tho” nothing bs chang'd in 
it. Thus a Man in a Fever thinks 
thoſe Things bitter, which a Man 
in Health take? to be ſweet ; be- 
cauſe the Texture of the Organ 
being alter'd, thoſe Corpuſcles, 
that fitted it before, are no lon- 
ger fit for it; and therefore tear 
and hurt the Organ. 
645. Strong Poyſon, &c. ] Of 

this Aﬀertion our Tranflatour 
has omitted an Inſtance, which 


Lucretius exprefles in theſe 
Words : | 
Eft utique, ut ſerpens hominis 
e I ſaliva K 
Diſperit, ac ſeſe mandendo con- 
cit ipſa. : ; 4 


And that Serpents can not ſuffer, 
but fly from, the Spittle of a 
Man, we have the Authority of 
Pliny, lib. 7. cap. 2. who there 
ſays, Et tamen omnibus homi- 
contra ſerpentes ineſt vene- 
num: 
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363 
prevails, 


And kills a Man; bur fattens Goats and Quails. 
To know the Cauſe of this, come ſearch thy Mind, 
Some ſcatrer'd Notions muſt remain behind, 


650 And look, how ſtrongly former Reaſons ſhow, 
That Things, that Boprxs are compos'd and grow 
From various SEEDS : their Mix run various too. 


: 


Beſides; as ANIMALs in outward Size 
And Frame are various; Szzps, from whence they riſe; 
655 Have various SnarES: from diff rent dn Arxs there ſprings 
An equal DirrRENCk in the Pores of Things: 


So ſome are 


| grear, ſome ſmall, and others ſquare, 
Or round, or Polygons, or angular; | 


For 


NOTES. 


num: feruntque eas ictum ſali- 
vez, tanquam aquæ ferventis 
contactum, fugere. But that it 
makes them ſo furious, as to eat 
their own Bodies, we have only 
the Authority of Lucretius, that 
I know of: And Faber ſays, it 
is commonly reported, and be- 
liev'd by many: but that, havin 

often made the Experiment o 
it, he could never find it to be 


true. F 

646. Hemlock-Juice, &c. ] Ve- 
ratrum, in the Original, fignifies 
the Plant which the Greeks call 
Hellebore , as Pliny wirneſſes, 
lib. 3. c. 14. where he ſays, there 
are two ſorts of Hellebore, one 
white, which the Latines call, 
Veratrum album, white Helle- 
bore : the other black, by ſome 
call'd Polyrhizon , by others, 
Entomon, and by others, Me- 
lampodium, either from Me- 
lampos, a Shepherd, the Son of 
Amythaon, and who was the 
firſt that diſcover'd the Virtues 
of that Plant, by which he cur'd 
of Madnefs the Daughters of 
Preetus, King of the Argives, 
having firſt obſerv'd, That 
Goats us'd to purge themſelyes 
with it; or from its black Root; 
the Root of a Plant may, not 
very im rly, be call'd the 
Foot of it: whence the Latines 


Fall it, Veratrum nigrum, black 


Heltebore: Mart. will have ic 
ro be call'd ſo, becauſe it is vers 
atrum, truly black: Scaliger 
derives it, à verare, to ſpeak So 
Truth, or to fore-tell, qudd eo 
purgarentur Veratores & Vera- 
trices, qui -=_ inſanis habeban- 
tur. The ſame Pliny, lib. ta. 
Cap. 12. ſays, that the taking of 
either of them is dangerous to 
Men : tho' both of them fatten 


C—— uails: which is a- 
pain confirm'd by Lucretius, 
ib. 3. v. 897. 


uippe videre licet pingueſcere 
zpe Cicuta 

Barbigeraspecudes, homini quæ 
eſt acre venenum. 


Where we ſee the Word, Cicuta, 
is taken for Hellebore: In which 
Senſe too Horat. lib. 2. Epiſt. 2, 


v. 33. 


Quæ poterant unquam ſatis ex- 
purgare Cicutæ. f 


And Avicenna calls the Herb, 
Cicuta, black Hellebore : whence 
it is probable, that our Hem- 
lock is neither the Veratrum nor 
the Cicuta of the Antients, 
Therefore inſtead of Hemlock- 
Juice, we may read Hellebore. 
657. So ſome, &c.] For the 


different Formations of the In- 
A2 2 texvala 


| 
= 


— 7 ˖rO. ,,, , > EE ne — ͤ U, . . e 0 r 
1 1 
- i P bo 
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For as the Sarss are various, that compole (thoſe. 


Ir follows then. 


660 The Frames, ſo are the Pons; their Saves depend on 


Thar when one Oris yields a swzzr Repaſt 
To ogs, but irrER to ANOTHER Taſte; 
lle chat accounts it w RET, perceives the suοõ,,jo 
665 Ro Parrs that tickle, and that pleaſe the Mouth: 
But he that thinks it Sir TER, ou alone 
And Hooxs does feel; the suoorn glide gently down, 
Bur thoſe with poinred Hooks, as they deſcend, 

Strike thro, and lance the Organ, and offend. 

670 Theſe Rules, apply'd, each ſingle Caſe explain; 
For Inſtance ; when a Man is torn with Paix, 
Whether from 1ins8xezD GALL the Fxaver came, 

Or rurxip Ars begot rhe hutcful Flame; 


67 5 Are loathſom now, now they delight no more; 


The Organ's chang d: ſa thoſe, which pleas d 28 


Their Ficuxxs diſagree with ev'ry Ponx. 


Bur thoſe do moſt agree, 
Which fret rhe injur'd 


* 


N 


thoſe fit the Part, 22 
erves, and cauſe a Smart: 


680 Lie hid in ev'ry Thing, in Hower both, 


For, as I ſaid before, Sæxxps rough and ſmooth £ 


Or to orrxx, or to bzLienr the Mouth. 


Nr RK. 


* 

tervals of the Pores anſwer to che 
various Figurations of the A- 
toms, of which they are compos'd: 
ſo that as ſome Atoms are trigo- 
nical, others quadrangular, others 
lygonical, &c. in like manner, 
ome of the Intervals of the Pores 
are trigonical, others quadran- 

lar, others polygonical, &c. 

651. It follows, &c.) T 
Meaning is; Since what is ſweet 
to ſome, is bitter to others, tis 
credible, and ſo far true, that 
the moſt fleek and ſmootheſt 
Atoms, which are in the Meat 
and Drink, that affect the Tongue 
and Palate with Sweetneſs, do, 
as they enter into the Pores, 
ſooth and tickle them: And, 
that, onthe contrary, the rough 
Atoms exaſperate the Tongue 
and Palate of thoſe, to whom 
the Meat is bitter: But that the 
ſame Meat is ſweet to ſome, and 


bitter to others, proceeds from | the 


Now 


the diſturb'd or alter'd Contex- 
ture of the Atoms. © 

670. Thefe Rules, 8&e&.] In 
theſe 12. v. he confirms the 
foregoing Doctrine by an, Ex- 
ample. He has taught, that the 
Bitterneſs of the ſame Meat and 
Drink to ſome, and the Sweet- 


| neſs of ir to others, 7 from 


the Perturbation of the Atoms 
in the Bodies of Animals: Which 
| Perturbation or Commutation 
is caus'd in fick Perfons by the 
predominating Bile, or ſome o- 
ther Cauſe, it this I 
no matter. But then the w 

Body is diſturb\d and diſorder'd; 
the Site and Poſi tion of the A- 
toms is chang'd; whence thoſe, 
that before produc'd a Senſation 
of Sweetneſs in the Taſte, now 
produce a Bitterneſs, by reaſon 
-of the Change that is made in 


their Site and Order: And ſo on 
: 632, Now 
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Odours affect very weakly, or 


78. pee HH Del ys 


— 


- 


- nauſeous to others, to the vari- 
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Now next for SugLL ane 
Firſt chen, tis certain Scans of Opouss tife 
FPtom ev'ry Thing : but, for their diff rent Sie 
685 And Figures, they do diff*rencly agree 


Te Animals, Thus Honey firikes the Bas : 


No TES. - 
adverſ. Color, where he makes 


682. Now next, &.] Havin 
1 his Di 1 Tad | 
and Savours, now enters u 

on the Subject of Smell an G. 
dours: And firſt, in theſe 10. 


v. he teaches, that as 
How, as Sound is 1. — 
as ſavoury Juices are ſqueea d out 
of Things, ſa Odours are breath d 
from T ings likewiſe. Now the 
r= 
1 ures g . 3 a T7 
ach do tr move anda 
e 0 ni $ 
are the Cauſe that all Animals 
do not equally perceive theſe O- 
rs that are continually ex- 
'd and ſent from Bodies, Thus 
Bees ſmell from far the Odour of 


Honey; Vultures of dead Bo- ſb eager 
) that ſhe avoids no Danger ta 


dies; Dogs of wild Beaſts; and 
Geeſe ofa Man: And yet theſe 


not at all, the Noſtrils of human 
Kind, Epicarus, writing to He- 
rodotus, delivers the ſame Do- 
&rine in-thefe Words, 4 $0 u | 
dy wore wd0@- Ah ifyate?), ei 
ph By Ties ve! Sond 17 weADe. 


» 


Td TYT0 To cu YTHEUO) Kiveir, Of 
A T0704 reraex uſps, d Mo- 
Gets, of 5 rr arvaggx us & of 
ei Forres. Thus both Epi- 
curus and Lucretius aſcribe oi 
ſole Caufe, why ſome Odours are 


— to ſome Men, or to 
e of the other Animals, and 


ous Figurations and Contextures 
of the Organs, that compoſe the 
Senſorium of Smell: Plutarch 


too is of the ſame Opinion, lib. x, 


— 


Life: and n beſtow? 


Mention of 2 
ce another Spartan, w 
had an equal . one of 
em far the Smell of Butter 
other for that of Ointment. 


— of them an echo, and 
AGITY,. to go in Se. 0 ö 
— to 69. their- Nouri L 
ment: thus the Bee, more 
h Kai _ her 
the of Ho at 
Fellow Ber have garkeed, and 
eir Su : | 

— is ſhe in Purſuit of it, 


come at it: This is excellently 
deſcri by Virg. Georg. 4. 
V. 203. 


Sepe etiam duris errando in co- 

- —— alas A. 
ertivere, ultroque animam 
fafce deddre. 

Tantus amor florum, & gene- 
randi gloria mellis, 


Thus render'd by Dryden : 


Oft on the Rocks their tender 


Wings they tear, 

And fink beneath the Burden, 
which they bear: i 5 

Such Rage of Honey in their 
Boſom beats 

And ſuch a Zeal they have for 
flow'ry Sweets. ; 


687. The 


lifcovers 


| 
j 
. 
1 
| 
| 
' 
5 
| 
| 
| 
f 
{ 
| 
| 
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| 
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| 
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By Smell; and fly the bad, and chooſe the 
NOTES. 


687. The Vulture, &c.] Pli- 
ny, lib. 10. cap. 3 ſa J hat 


ſes, Thus Plautus in Trucul, 
Jam quaſi yulturii triduo prius 
Pant, quo die eſurituri 
ent. In which they are both 
miſtaken; for the Vultures do 
not aſſemble themſelves toge- 
ther to the Places where any 
reat Slaughters are to be made, 
by any -natural and prophetick 
Inſt inet: and, in all Appearance, 
this Tradition took Riſe from 
their having been obſerv'd to 
follow and keep with marching 
Armies: not as foreſeeing the 
Day of Battle; but becauſe in 
the March of an Army, there 
are always ſome Men, ſome Hor- 
ſes, and other Beaſts, tat dro 
here and there by the Way. 
ſays the ſame thing of the Eagle, 
ap. 9. v. 30. And where the 
Slain are, there is ſhe, The 
Vultures, from their devourin 
of dead Bodies, were call'd T&- 
q% ipobvy oi, living Sepulchres. 
a” he Hound purſites the 
Train;] This is neither better 
nur worſe than a downright Bar- 
bariſm : We ſay not the Train 
of a Stag, but the Trail, to trail 
the Stag, &c, This our Huntſ- 
men know. Mr. Addiſon has 
given us fo fine a Deſcription of 
a Hound in Purſuit of a Deer, 
that ir well deſerves to be tran- 
{crib'd : 


So the ſtanch Hound the trem- 
ling Deer purſues, 
And imglls his Footſteps in the 


wanted Dews; 


LUCRETIUS. 


Book IV. 
Tho' far remov'd, the Vor runx ſmells the lain; 7 
The Hound, with faithful Noſe, purſues the Train 8 
And GRAS, Re 8s Saviours once, perceive a Man. 

690 Thus Beaſts preſerve their Lives, they know their Food 


good. 
Ovdouss, 


Lo . 
The tedious Track unray'ling 
by Degrees : 
Burt when the Scent comes warm 
in ev'ry Breeze, 


Fir'd at the near Approach, he 


ſhoots away © 
On his full Stretch, and bears 
upon his Prey. | 


689. 690. And Geeſe, &c.] In 
the Year, U. C. 364. when the 
Gauls, under their Leader Bren- 
nus, had beaten the Romans at 
the River Allia, taken the Ci- 

of Rome, and laid Siege to 
the Capitol, as they were one 
Night climbing up the PR. 
ces, in order to ſcale the Walls, 
ſome Geeſe, that were conſecra- 
ted to Juno, and which, for that 
Reaſon, they had ſpar'd during 
_ ogy ypc had g uffer d K. 
the Siege, fell a gaggling, 
Wald the Soldier, Sho? under 
Marcus Manlius, 1 the 
Gauls; and theſe laſt, after a 
Siege of Seven Months, were at 
len forc'd to buy their Peace 
with a great Weight of Gold, 
and were all ſlain, or driven out 
of the City by M. Camillus,who 


was afterwards Dictator: For 


this Service which the Geeſehad 
render'd the Republick, the 
Cenſors order'd them to be nou- , 
riſh'd at the Publick Expence. 
This is atteſted by Pliny, lib. 10. 
in theſe Words: & anſeris 
vigil cura Capitolio teſtata de- 
fenſo, per id temporis canum fi- 
lentio proditis rebus: amob- 
rem cibaria anſerum Cenſores 
imprimis locant. Cicero takes 
Notice of this Story in his Ora- 
tion for Roſcius Amecerinus 3 
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Opovuxs are dull, and thoſe of ſwifteſt Wings, 
Not to propoſe the IMAGES of Turns, 
Scarce fly ſo far as feeble SounDs ; bur, toſt 
695 By angry Winds, in flitting Air are loft. 
| For firſt, the pleaſing Opour flowly flows 
From inmoſt Parts: For, that it comes from thoſe; 
Ev'n common Senſe aſſures; for heat, or preſs, 
Or bruiſe, or break the Gums, the SMzLLs increaſe: 
700 Its Parts are greater far than Parts of Voice, | 
(This makes its Flight more flow, and ſhort than Norss) 
Becauſe thro Walls it can not freely go: | 
Tho' SounDs can find an eaſy Paſſage thro. 
And thus tis hard to find an Object out 
705 By SMELL alone, but we muſt trace about: 
Becauſe the Opours, wand ring in the Air, 
Grow dull, and weak; and loſe their Briskneſs there, 
Nor quickly lead us to the Thing that's ſoughr ; 


And therefore HounDs are often at a Fault. 


Not 


NOTES. 


tanto ſilentio in ſummum evaſè- 

re, ut non cuſtodes ſolum falle- 

rent, ſed ne canes quidem, ſolli- 

citum animal ad nocturnos ſtre- 
rus, excitarent: anſeres non 
efe lle re, &c. 

2 Thus Beaſts, &c.) In 
theſe 2. v. the Poet teaches, that 
Odour is of a twofold Advan- 
tage ro Man, and to the other 
Animals: For, I. we diſcern 
by their Odours, the Aliments, 
that are fit and proper for us. 
TI. By the ſame means of Odour 
we avoid thoſe that are hurtful 
to us. But were this generally 
true, Poyſon would not have 
made the Havock, that it has 
done in the World. 

692. Odours, &c.] In theſe 
18. v. he treats of the Motion of 
Odours, and affirms, that it 
moves more ſlowly thro' the Air 
than Sound, that it is more cafily 
divided and diſſipated, and that 
it is not diffus'd and ſpread ſo 
far : the Reaſon of which is, be- 
cauſe it flows from the moſt in- 
. ward Parts of an odorous Body, 
or from the loweſt Profundity 
of the Subject (for odorous Bo- 


dies, the more 2 bruis'd 
broken, &c. ſmell the more) and 
alſo becauſe the Principles, of 
which it is compos'd, are larger 
than the Principles of Sound: 
fince thoſe Paſſages, thro* which 
Sound penetrates, are too narrow | 
for Odours, and will not allow 
them a Way. And therefore O- 
dour muſt neceflarily move more 
flow, and be more eaſi ly diſſipa- 
ted by the Air, it meets in its 
Paſſage. And this too is the 
Reaſon, why, tho' we can eaſily 
judge from what Part a Soun 
comes to us, we can not, with 
like Facility diſtinguiſh,on what 
Side of us the Bod) is, that dif- 
fuſes an Odour, 

Plato, in his Timæus, teaches, 
That Odours are Smoke an 
Miſt : That that Part of O- 
dours, which is chang'd from 
Air into Water, becomes a Miſt 
but that, which is chang'd from 
Water into Ajr, turns into 
Smoke : whence he argues, that 
Odour is more rare than Water ; 
but more denſe than Air: One 
Proof of which is, that if an 
one ſtops his Noſtrils, he will, 

| toge- 


ever excite an Appetite of Ea- 


- — , — 
—— 


of a Cock: (for Lucretius, 
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Tasrua, bur] 
710 NI. only LES N 
Thus when 17 oexs call, forth the Morning 5 


The fierceſt 


he 
Their Gorge ak re mur. 


Odour is hot; wel os certain w s the crowing of 
Power and F this = 32 | 
is plac'd in hot — Hence To. 


it is not ſtrange, that EE 


Froſt . ours | 
9 _ * AST RE he _ I 8% 1 
ches, That is upon 
dours —— ye rm, Ig 8 | Rook, and yg. 
Nouriſhment of the B nor 
The Naturaliſts aflign ſeveral 
Reaſons of this, but none that 
are convincing : the ſafeſt it to 
ay, That the Cock, like other 
EE 
in . 
w p.4 * wak'd, ether of him 
ſelf, ot by the Crow of ano 
or by the Noiſe of any Thing, 
he fixes himſelf, he may 
2 0 2 "ro claps his 
ings, a crow 
whi % natural and us 


ting and Drinking, but rather 
create a Loathing of Food: but 
that ſweet Odours are conpuciy 
to Health, becauſe they tem 
and dry the Brain, 9 « of it 
ſelf, and from the Va s of 
our Food and Nouriſh lent, is 
moiſt 155 cee bh 

710. Not only, &c.) It is 
in the leaſt to be dhe e 
that the ſame Taſt — the ſ. ame 
Smell is pleafing to s, and 


ungratefu} to others. Now * as well at certain Hours 


_ in theſe 12 v. S t | the Night, as often likewiſe 0 
even the very r Things the Day. Shakeſpear calls t 
make diffe r 85 Animal, | 

the Eyes of Beholders. The Lion | 


himſelf is terrify'd at the Si * — The Trumpet ofchg,. 
Morn 

not mean what ſome Inte — Who * his loſty and uri 
ters make him fay, that it in the] ſounding Throat | 
Crowing of the ock that terri- Awakes the God of Day. 
fies that wild Animal) becauſe | Hamlet. 
the Image of the Cock is com- 4 
pos d of Seeds that pierce into, n 
and wound, the Eyes of the Lion, | 
ſo that he is not able to fix his} The creſted Cock, who. 
Sight * them. Plin, Nat.] Clarion ſounds 

Ib. g. cap. 18. fays, that The filenc Hours. 


a the Comb of a Cock that 
chiefly frighrs the Lion. And the Romans, who began 
their natural Day of twenty my 


712. us when, &cc.] "Tis 
certain, that Cocks generally [Hours at Midnight, nam Mn 
ane 


von iv. 
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| 


We. ſent forth, offend rhe Lion's Eye: 

e Pains ſtrait force him turn his Head, and fly. 
Yer theſe hurt not our Eyes, they cauſe no Pain; 
For they ne'er enter, or return a 


920 Thro' 


Pores; and ſo the Skin 


Her Texrure whole: rs nor 195. « PEO 
Now farther, (ty DzLrenr) my Mven will how 


What 
Firſt ches, 


Theſe As the 


NOTES, 


 GiRioghiad fone Parts of it 
by the Crowing of the Cock: 
The firſt Part call'd Media 
nok, which, as forinus wy 
| was xr Principium Se 

| Poſtremum Diei Romani: The 


Ki 
ante lucem; the Rrtin au 
lum: The ſcventh, Mane, 6c. 
But in this Com tation there is 
but one Cock-crowing mention d 
in all: but ju 7 
different times of it, Sat. 9. 
V. 196, | 


Ser 5 
eit ille ſecundi. 4 


And indeed; E teaches 
us, that the $ "navarally 
crow at -three particular Times 
in the Nighr eſpecially: of which 
three Seaſons, one is about an 
Hour before : as our old 
Tuſſer — in his Poetical 
Husband e 123. where He 

rticularly ; diſt nguiſhes the ſe- 

al Geaſons of the Cocks crow- 


| a Philoſopher s treat of: 
therefo 


; 
| 


; do move the Mind, and 'whence by 
in Lenos fill all the Air, 
725 Thouſands on ev'ry Side, and wander there. 
meer, in various Dance will 
Gary, or ſubtile Set pER's Line: 
or they — chin; for they are ſubt ler far 
TORR e to che Sight appear. 


(ow: 
twine; 


: 
= 
7 * » 
. 


{| Cock croweth hat Midnight times . 
few. above fi 
Woh Pauſe. 20 his Fellow to an- 


er betwixt 
Une A Clock thicket, and 
1 all A Ee Made nere Day 
do crow. 4 


At Midnight at three, and an 
our yet Day, 
They 2 hate Language, as 


well as they may. 
Ke. Thins 
he has Cray ap rhe. ys Diſt PE 
concerning the Senſe 
_ the Senſes. att aſt 
W 
re do v. 829. iT 


gine man 

55 gy is a Su 

11 
what Imagination 1 = 
Cauſe of it. And firſt, * in tte 
26. v. he aſſerts, y 
moſt ſubtile Images, ſore flow- 
ing from Bodies, others form d 
in the Air of their own Accor 


of 


722. Now farther, 


jet no (N 


and others differently mixt 
different Things, are wandri 


up and down on all Sides in the 
x That theſe Images pene- 


, gently 


Air : 


trate into the Mind ; an 


in the Night, in theſe old- 


fa on'd Verſes: 


| 


of 1 
mag 


moving it, are the Cauſe 
Bbb 
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730 Theſe paſs rhe Limbs; no narrow Pores controul; 
©  They-encer he, and firike che airy Soul. 


4 
1 


* SS 
2 $ 4 


7 


0- 
magination;” Hence we think we Oan the Image paſs thro! thoſe 
f Centaurs, Scyllas, and other large Tracts of Air whole and 
mou nitrous Things, chat gever undiſturb'd? Are they not as 

had a. Being; and likewiſe the | thin a Subſtance as the Epicurean 

_ Ghoſts and Shadows of the 


Soul, and as eafily 'diffolv'd ? 

Dead. Cicero, in the fifteeenth | Can they enter the Pores of the 

Book of his Epiſtles ad Familiar, | Body, and {till erve their Or- 

writing to Caſſius, who had der, and the Mind be accounted 

newly embrac'd the Epicurean, mortal for the ſame way of Paſ- 
Doctrine, tells him: Fit neſcio 


lage, und this be uſed as an Ar- 

quid, ut coram; adeſſe yidearis.|gument againſt its Iufuſion ? 
cum ſcribo aliquid ad te, neque jd | Strange Wor of Prejudice l that 
nf EN garlaoias, ut dicunt nd t 


can blind the ſha Eyes, make 
amici tui novi, qui putant etiam 


them dull and unfit to be mov'd 
Tos Alves qarlecias, fpe- 8 thick and almoſt palpa- 
Aris Catianis excitari. 


Errours : but pexchance there 

_ is no Image of an Abſurdity, and 
17530. Theſe paſs, &c ] Tully 
4. ining this . ſays, 


A J 
s 
XX. - A « 
« 4 * - 


tb 4. ww we 4, © 


5 7 


4 * * i — 12 
1 — 
* 
＋ B. 
8 N 191 


therefore we muſt excuſe the E- 
picurean: Beſide, ſome thin 
mat i- 


2 i ; ed to our Im 
ota res, Vellei, nugatoria eſt, — pan? r 19g yuh 
This whole Affair, Velleius, is a . . 


Trifle; and adds farther, Quid 
eſt quod minus probari poteſt, 
-quam omnium in __ 1 
1 ines, Homer rchilochi, 
| "Romult, Numa, Pythagoræ, fo 
Platonis, nec ea forma qua illi 
" fuerint ? quomodo ergo illi? 
What 1s thats that can leſs be 
_ prov'd, 


when it lies filent in the Caſe, 


does not confiſt of 


ments can evince, but two may 
ſuffice; One is taken from com- 
mon Obſervation : For touch 
the ſounding Wire of Virginals 
at one end, and the noiſe ceaſes, 
tho” the Touch cannot hinder 
the flux of Atoms, from any 
part, but that which it imme- 
diately preſſes: The other is 
known; to all, who have heard, 
that à Bell will not ſound in the 


where the Powers of Fanſy and 
, hs ination are moſt obſervable, 
hee our Poet explains, by en- 

tring Images, which paſs thro” 
the Body, and ſtrike the Soul: 


How deficient this is any one 
may be ſatisfied from his own 
Obſervation, for That will tell 
him, that he dreams of things at 
a vaſt Diſtance, and not thought 
on for ſome Months: What then? 


$ 


exhauſted Receiver, tho' the 
Parts might there fly off with 
greater eaſe :; they being not 
troubled with any ambient re- 
fiſting Air. N 

732. We 


B66k V. EUR ETIU S. 3901 
Hence tis, we think we ſee, and hence we dread © ; 
CanrAavarandScritas, CI monſtrous 
And many empty Szapows of the DRA. PR 

. 


32. We think we ſee, &cc. ] ffice Coaſt of which t 
That is to ſay, In our Dreams ſu iſe feign'd Caarpbdis 1 - 
we fee with the Mind, and when chang'd into a Rock. And th 
awake, we believe the Viſion true: [are now two dangerous Whirl- 
Vet never any Centaur, Scylla, ls in the Sicilian Sea, call'd 
Cerberus, or any Monſter of the by the Name of theſe two fabu- 
like Nature had a Being: But lous Monſters. See Book I. v. 
the Images of ſuch Things come, 240. Zut there was another 
and ſhew themſelves ro our Sola, Daughrer of Niſus, King 
Minds, from the ſeveral Images 2 who betray'd her Fa- 
2 foal Things, join'd in one 15 having firſt cut off his fa- 
. | 3 ta . Enem 5 a 

a — Centaur, &c.) The Cen- [wi 9 2 
taurs were feign'd to be Mon- 
ſters with a human Face, and 
the Body of a Horſe. They 

were indeed, as ſome ſay, Peo- 
ple of Theffalia, that inhabited 
— —— r 5 quam fama ſecuta eſt 
Amrit that t on Hor : . M , | 
which . to the Fable, Candida ſuecinctam latrantibus 
Hence they were call'd Semiferi, _ inguina monſtris, | 
and Rimembres :- and nubigenæ, Dulichias vexafle rates, & gurgi- 
cloud-begotten, becauſe th te in alto, | 
were begot by Ixion on a Cloud. Ah timidos nautas canibus lace» 
See more of them, B. V. v.930. raſſe marinis ! Eclog. 6. 

Scyllas, &c. Scylla was feign'd | But many accuſe Virgil of con- 
to be a Monſter, whoſe upper parts | founding the two Fables, and 
reſembled, a Woman, and. her for giving to the Scylla of Niſus, 
lower a Company of Dogs. Now] what belongs to the Scylla of 
Scylla was the Daughter of Phor- Phorcus, and read, Quid loquar ? 


| ö N aut Scyllam Nifi, aut quam &c, 
Love; and, being deſpis d by her, But Cerdanus juſtifies the com- 
he apply d himſe to the Witch 


mon Reading, by the E 
Circe, to procure a Spell to g, by the Example 


: toſand Authority of Ovid, who, 
make her love him. But Circe, Amor, lib. 3. Eleg. 12. v. 18, 
who was herſelf in Love with gives Dogs likewiſe to the Scylla 
qu, Sei. ws pn he of Niſus : 

referr” lla before her, in- | of & . 
ee Fountain, in en beser le, f e 
cylla us'd to bathe, wi y- * e ee 
— of ſo noxious a om that © 8 abidos inguini- 


Scylla, going into it, inſtantly 

—.— Ki he lower Parts of her And of Prbpertius, l. 4. El. 4. v.. 
Body transform'd into the EF. f 5 

Mouths of barking Dogs: ſcar'd [Quid mirum in patrios Scyllam 
at this Deformity, ſhe immedi-] ſxviſle capillos, 3 
ately threw her ſelf into the] Candidaque in ſævos inguing 


neighbouring * on the oppor . 5b BE ou 


And Virgil ſays, that it was ſhe 
who was transform'd into this 
Monſter, 


Quid loquar ? aut Scyllam Niſi, 


i 


37a 
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725 For various Id AES fly ev ry where ; 


2 own: ole foo Things r 


he 1 1 


| From livin CagnTAVRI3 
140 bred ſuch Animals: 


eden cel combia's appear. | 


© 2 x rA, never flew 


never Nature knew, 


But when, by Chance, 


An Ine of 4, Mano I in various Dance, 


Did meet a Honsx, 

And thus all monſtrous 

Tbeſe airy 
74s Paſs thro! rhe 


2. 


bak-combin'd — 


1 are ſhown: 


MAGES,, extreamly thin, 
Linse, and ftrike the Sou within TY 


They move with Eaſe ; the Sour is apt ro move, 


And take Impreffion from 


the weakeſt Te: 


Thar thus tis done, is certain 


Becauſe the OzJzcrs ſtil 


— ap... 


750 To * and 92855 in Une ene; . By 
Hut 


* 


Cerberus, &c.) Thi 
to be a mon 
with 955 Heads, who 
the Gate of Hell: from whence 
Hercules is _ tg have dragg'd 
him, having firſt bound hi 
„Chains. See Book III. v. 101 


6. was riſe, &c. le 
. has mentions Sd I of 


. fi 
Things A Suck ave th : Ima- 


the 9 

of all * s that ſtrike qur Eyes, 
are The Cauſe of Sight. 

I. Thoſe, which of their own 
Accord are bred in the Air and' 


— — as the age jw, of Ghy 


oy Bie, Ch DONG 6028 a 
r to us in the Clouds, III. 
12 that are compos'd of the 
 conjoin'd Figures of theſe Ima- 
ges: And ſuch are the Images 
i of Centaurs, Scyllas, Cerberus, 
and the like. Of the two firſt ſorts 
he has already treated at large in 
the Beginning of this Book, and 
is going 8 trear of the . 
740. When by Chance, & 
Here the Poet teaches how — 


m in 


ng ns 


or Monſters of like Nature Hyd. 

r had a Bei But the _—_y 

* Centaur is made, — = 
of a Man, 

2 Horſe. mg — 

« Chimars tn made — 


oy 1 a 33 of 


— | 

of all othet Monſters. 
get That thus, &c. ] In theſe 
7. v. he proves, that Imaginati- 
on = caus * — — 

a Lion, for Example, wv 
we t think we ſee, is ag auf i lee 
a Lion that we ſeewith our — 

And as Sight-is made by Im 
ſo too is Imagination; is 
equal to Sight and differs from 
it in this only, that the Mind 
ſees Objects that are inviſible to 
the Eye. Tho“ our Tranſlatour 
has in this Paſſage fully enough 
expreſs d the rine of Lucre- 
tius; yet he has omitted the 
Example the Poet brings to il- 
luſtrate his Argument: Let us 
JIfanſy, ſays lie, that we ſee a Lion, 
rather than any other Animal. 


Im 


third ſort of Image is made; 
that is to ſay, thoſe that are 


Certainly a Lion is not ſeen by 


the Eyes any otherwiſe than oy 
his 


— 
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But nom me Ern receives ſome thin, refind, 
And ſubtile Foxms © ſo likewiſe muſk the Munn 2 
Fort wirt theſe two this only DiFrence lies, 
I be Mut ſees nmα.¾r. Onjzcrs than the Eras, 
755 Thus often while the Bopr lies * 5 
With heavy Sx nr, the Marv ſeems loosd from Reſt: 
Becauſe thoſe heaons do, ſtrike, and ſhnake 
The airy Sous, as when we were awake: 
Tue Stroke's ſo lively, that we think we view + 
760 The abſent Dead, and think the Id Aa true: 
This Cheat muſt be, becauſe the SENSE- is gone, 
Bound up by SxE ; For by the Sznss alone, 
Fancy'd real, trus from falſe is known. 
Beſides the Mzm'xy ſleeps, and Rxsr does fieze 
765 That Rur N Pow's, and charms ix into Eaſe ; 
Ir lies unactive, dull, nor can controul 
e Errors of the Mine; novtell the Sour, | 
That chey are pxap, whom her vain Twoucurs believe, 
Prom cheating Iu AGES, to ſee ALIAvx. | | 
570 Beſides; no Wonder that theſe Foxms ſhould ſeem 
Tomovs ; as often in a vig'rous Dutt | 


| ant © mh 
his Image: But Cogitation is 


diſt ingui between true | 
made in the ſame manner - as | alle, Being lull'd an Kupitp d f 


ight is: Therefore Cogitation] in Sleep, cannot perform their 
is made by the Appulfion of an Functions : des, the Memo- 
Image; which Image neverthe - ry too is ſtupify'd, and we 


leſs is indeed of a more tenujous| not at thar time even recollect, 


Nature, by reaſon of the more] that the Perſon, who ſeems to be 
tenuious Nature of the Mind. | preſent with us, is dead. 
755. Thus, &c.) In theſe 13. 770, Beſides; &c.] But 
v. he obſerves, That the Images theſe Imag ich appear to 
of the Dead ſeldom offer them- us in our 8 run, leap, 
—— Men who are awake; dance up and down : Of which 
generally to thoſe-who ſleep :| the Poet in theſe 10. y. gives 
The Reaſon of which, he tells us, | this Reafon : Recauſe, fince we 
is, becauſe the Images, that are continue ſome time in the ſame 
, continually wand*ring to and fro| Imagination, it is not all that 
in all Places, ruſh with ſuch Vi-| while the ſame Image that is be- 
olence upon the Sleeper, that pe- fore our Mind; but many Ima- 
netrating into his very Mind, get, that offer themſelves ſucceſ- 
they ſhake and diſturb it to ſuch| fively Image after Image, in a 
a Degree, as begets in it an Ima-| never-ceafing and continual Flow. 


gination of the very * Now if all theſe Images remain 
the 


whoſe Images they are. And the in the ſame Poſture, the Thing 
Reaſon, why we believe Per-| we imagin with our felves to ſee, 
ſons long fince dead, to be actu- will ſeem without Motion; but i 
ally nt with us, is, becauſe] the Poſture of the Images vary, 
phe Senſes, by which alone we! it muſt of negeſſity ſeem l 
; | 7754 © 


. 
—ͤ—œü—ẽ' d —ä——— —ä—äͤ— A rn — — 
p 322 rene — — — 


| 


* 
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So c 
A 


LUCRETIUS. 
They ſeem to dance; for when the firſt is 
And ftrait another riſes, ſtrait comes on, 


uickly come, ſo vaſt the new Supplies! 
nd weighty Queries more remain, 


Book IV 
„ 

| 

"4, 


The former's Site ſeems chang'd : tis quickly done: 
773 So.ſwift, ſo num'rous are the Foxxs that riſe, ' - 


* 


Tien Thouſand more, all which we muſt explain; a. 
Ten Thouſand more, or elſe our Search is vain. 
780 Firſt then: Tis ask'd, why Men, with ſo much 


* 


Can think on any OsJzcr, what they pleaſe ? 


For 


NOTES. 


775. So ſwift, &c.] This aud 
the following Verſe, are render'd 
from three Verſes, which ſome 
Copies have, but the nga mens 
ters . them: They 
axe „ un en | 


Tanta eſt mobilitas, & rerum 
copia tanta, | | 
Tantaque ſenfibili quovis eſt 

tempore in uno 
poſſit 


Copia particularum, ut 
ſuppeditare. 

Creech has omitted them in the 
Text of his Latin Edit. but 
ſays nevertheleſs that a probable 
Meaning, and ſuch a one too as 
is very proper to this Paſſage, 
be drawn from them. e 
firſt of them, Tanta eſt, &c. is 
a little below in the Original, 
y. 800, and in this Tranſlation, 
V. 802. 15 ö 
780. Firſt then: &c.] From 
hence to v. 831. the Poet propo- 
ſes and explains ſome Difficulties 
that may be ſtarted againſt this 
Doctrine of thinking, by the 
means of Images. The firſt Dif- 
ficulty is contain'd in 10. v. to 
this Effet. Since the Mind per- 
ceives by Images, how comes it 
to paſs, that we can think on any 
Object we pleaſe? For it ſeems 
_ ridiculous to pretend, that the 
Images obſerve qQur Will, and 
are always ready at hand to obey 
„it. The ſecond is in 6. v. to 


this Purpoſe, Since the Images 


«a 


ſeem to move with Gracefulneſs, 
and even to obſerve Time 
Meaſure in their Motions, are 
we to believe that they havelearnt 
to dance? A Thought truly 
worthy of a Philoſo 1 To 


theſe two Objections Lucretius 


anſwers in 24. v. That What we 
take to be one ſingle Moment of 
Time, is indeed many Moments; 
ſo that the Images, being, as 
they are extreamly ſubject to 


Motion, a Multitude of them 


preſons: themſelves to us every 
loment, and among them the 
— of the Thing, of which 
we pleaſe to think. Egdes ; tho” 
all Kinds of Images are conti- 
nually at hand; yet they, being 
moſt tenuious and ſubtle, the 
Mind cannot perceive them, un- 
leſs ſhe watch with great dili- 

ence, and endeavour todo ſo ; 

or ſubtile Things will eſcape 
.unheeded, from a negligent Mind, 
even, as they do from a careleſs 
and unwatchful Eye. Thus Ci» 
cero Tuſcul. Queſt. lib. 1. ſays 
admirably well. Itaque ſæpè aut 
cogitatione, aut aliqua vi morbi 
impediti, apertis atque integris 
oculis &  auribus, nec videmus, 
nec audimus. But the ſame Au- 
thaur derides and confutes this 
Opinion of Epicurus concerning 
Images, and the Cauſe of think- 
ing by their Appulfion, Epiſt, 
lib. ad Caff. EVR. x , Na- 
tur. Neor. lib, 1, And de Divi- 


b. 2, a 1 i 
VOOR pos- Unleſs, 


Bock IV. 


And wait on our im 


LUCRETIUS. 
For what? Are till th obedient Fons at hand, 


ious 


Witts Command? 


And ſtrait preſent whate er the WII de 
785 Whether tis Heav'n, or Earth, or Sea, or 


Wars, Senates, 


Battels, Fights, or Pomp, and Stare d 
> 


Does Na runx theſe, as ſhe commands, create 
Since fixt in one, one conſtant Place, che Mun | 


Can think on various Things 


of diffrent Kind. 


790 And why the IMAGES, with wanton Pace, 
Can ſeem to moye, and dance? Why's evry Gnacx, 
And M asunx kept? Why do they claſp their Arms, 


And toſs their Legs, and 


ſhew a thouſand Charms 3 


Wat, have theſe Wanrons Skill, they thus delight 
795 To ſhew their Fairy Tricks, and dance by Night? 
The Reaſon is: Each Part, each fingle No w 
Of running I INR, as Reaſon ſeems to ſhow, 
Has num'rous Parts; and fo, in ſhorteſt Space, 
Ten thouſand Foxms may fly thro' ev'ry Place, 
$00 Diff rent and various; here and there may rove, 
So num tous are they, and ſo ſwift they move. 


But 


Tbes kee 


theſe Foxms are ſubrile, and refin'd, 
too thin to be perceiv d by Minn; 


Unleſs ſhe SETS MER SELF ro THINK, and pry, 


805 Contracting cloſe her INTELLECTUAL Erz: 


But 


NOTES, 


804. Unleſs, &c.]) It bein 
demanded, why any Man coul 
think on what he pleas'd ? The 
Anſwer 'is, That Images are 
conſtantly at Hand, but being 
very thin and ſubtile, my can 
not be perceiv'd, un the 
Mind endeavours; which, tho' 
preſs'd by all the Difficulties pro- 
o8'd concerning Images, yet 
may receive a farther Examina- 
tion. For firſt, the Mind muſt 
think on the Object before this 
Endeavour, elſe why ſhould ſe 
ſtrive, why apply her ſelf parti- 
cularly to that? And that this 
Argument is ſtrong againſt the 
Ejpieureans, is evident from that 
Queſtion which Lucretius pro- 
poſeth in his fifth Book, about 
the Beginning of Ideas in his 
Deities, which I have already re- 
flecjed on, But more: This 


Endeavour of the Mind is a Mo- 
tion, nothing being to be admit- 
ed in the Epicurean Hypotheſis, 
but what may be explain'd by 
Matter variouſly figur'd and a- 
1 : Now Epicurus hath 
ettled but three Kinds of Mo- 
tion, 7 Sefulu, wt) TApLYEMC, 
and yt, wxvylu), by Weight, b 

| Declination, and by Stroke; an 

the two latter neceſſarily ſuppoſe 
hg 3 and therefore if that 
dq ulu, by Weight, cannot 
belong to the Soul, "is abſurd 
to conclude this Endeavour to be 
either of the latter: And here it 
muſt be confidered, that the Epi- 
curean Soul is material, and 
therefore Weight is a Propert 

of all its parts, which will neceſ- 
fitate this Soul to ſubſide in all 
the Veſſels of the Body, as low 


as poſſible ; and therefore it can- 


and A N . — 


ſame Anſwer; nor hinder me in 
_ Argument. 
that - — wy of theſe Stories 


- 


- threatning Dog, and make 


1 LUcCxrxETIVUSs. 


But this not Uebe, che fleeing age. = "ap 


Unſeen, + Ion 9 


rn 2 88 5 


wa = in Ting * 


the weakneſs of the Arguments, 
by which he endeavours to — 
that our Li . not made 


— $ trou be r dunn 
thro? all p Abſurdities . 
lie in his Opinions concerning] an 
Sleep, and 1 Motion: 
for every Man hath his own con- 
Kant Experience to — 
and therefore, a Lactantius thinks 
a loud laughter the only ſuitable, 
Reply to the former, let the] 
others be conterited with the 


the proſecution * the propoſed 
nd here it ek be confefled, 


ine Productions of 
Fanſy: Melancholy 


Nr. 


and "Ind vertency have.not 
unfruitful; and we owe many 
them to Superſtition, Intere 


To, is e bale ſhows a 
Perverſeneſs, as faul 24 as the 
ateſt Creduli or when 
are atteſted y Multitudes 
of excellent Men, free from all 
Vanity, Deſign or Superſtition, 
who had the "Teſtimony of their 
Senſes for their Aſſurance, and 
would not believe ir till after cu- 
rious ſearch, and tryal; we muſt 
aſſent. or fink below 8 _ 
it ſelf: for Pyrrho woul yt: 
is 


Excuſe, Kaner uÞ dA N dfv 
o eK Dren Tis hard to put off 
the whole Man: And that there 


—— . 


third Section of Jamblichus de 
es] Myſteriis, and and then I ſhall 755 5 
be] him Leave to uſe his — 1 
his Motion to the greateſt 
vantage, but for ere apa of 


x Sonny 
| Ds Engl. n In 
ate | lives . anch Cul- 


© firſt. 


© him to take 

© firſt. Month, he wok little or 
© tio Meat or drink; the ſecond, 
© he faſted ren Days, and often 
© afterward five, or ſeven : He 


been{< fed on raw and boiled Meat 
* © with equalGreedineſs; wha 
* © ved himſelf in the 
R ge — A But to 3 all 
unter feit. R ſome are 


© ed conſtantly for the —.— 
at leaſt never clos d his Eyes, 
< but kept them fixt and ſted Addy, 
He made no articulate £ 
© nor tak an Moviad - of 
© Wife and Children, 
© to feel the Knives —— — 
of the Chyrurgeons. At — 
e given over by all, he 
« expedtedly recover'd : ge 
tſun: Weelg 167 3. heſeem'd 
© to be waken'd out of a 2 
© ſound Sleep, and (as he 
© jt) his Heart and Bow 


warm, and his Br | 
. — * ie ante þ belor 

it, and 
© Voice, which bid 17 


are ſuch Stories deliver 'd, with 


, OY and then he hou 
a7 
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810 Thus when the curious Ern deſigns to view - 
An OsJzcr ſubtile and refin'd, and new, 
Unleſs contracted cloſe, ſhe ſtrictly pries; 

In vain ſne ſtrives, the Ozjxct ſcapes the Exxs. 
Nay, ev'n in plaineſt Things, unleſs the Mixp 
315 Takes Heed, unleſs ſhe ſets her ſelf ro find ; 
The Thing no more is ſeen, no more belov'd, 
Than if the moſt obſcure, and far remoy'd. 


* 


What Wonder then, if Mixp the reſt ſhould loſe; 
And only what ſhe srxRIVES to xnow, ſhe xNows > 


820 '[ Befides; rhe Mind oft thinks ſmall Objects great, 


And thus ſhe leads her ſelf into a Cheat. 


* well: Paper and Ink being 
© brought, with a tremblin 
© Hand he writ theſe Words, 
© defire that Prayers be made for 
© me. Two Miniſters came, and 
© when they had ſufficiently exa- 
© min'd the Matter, and found 
© it free from all Cheat, they be- 
© gan thoſe Prayers which the 
© Engliſh Liturgy appoints for 
© the Sick, and when they were 
come to, Glory be to the Fa- 
© ther, &c, the Sick Man ſpake 
© with a loud Voice, Glory be to 
© God on high. And in two 
© Days time, his Feet, Hands, 
© and other Limbs, were perfe- 
© &ly reſtor d; but he could not 
© remember any thing that was 
done to him during all the four 
© Years : and this Relation I aſ- 
© ſert to be very true.” Now tho 
ſach as theſe do not directly 
rove the Immortality of the 
ul, yet they ſufficiently take 
off all Pretenſions of the Epicu- 
reans againſt it: ſince they evi- 
dently prove, That there are 
ſome ſubtile unſeen Subſtances 
rmanent and durable, and con- 
equently immaterial ; for they 
can not imagine that any materi- 
al Subſtance,thinner than Smoak 
or Air, can be leſs ſubject ro 
Diſſolution than thoſe ; though 
they contradict themſelves, and 
rant the eternal Bodies of their 
ities to be ſuch, 


And 


NOTES, 


820. Beſides ; &c.] Theſe two 
Verſes our Tranſlatour had o“ 
mitted : they run thus in the 
Original : 


Deinde deopinamur de fignis 
maxima parvisz _ 

Ac nos in fraudem induimus, 
fruſtramur & ipfi, 


In theſe two Verſes the Poet adds 
a third Difficulty, concerning 
the Diſtraction or Abſence of the 
Mind : for often, even when we 
are-awake, we lead our ſelves in- 
to Errors and Deceptions: as 
when we conceive a ſmall Object 
to be a great one. Thus Ariſto- 
tle, lib. de Inſomn. ſays : That 
we are eafily deceiv'd in Matters 
relating to the Senſes, eſpecially 
when our Mind is any ways 
moy'd and diſturb'd : as Men in 
Love have always in their 
Mind, and ſeem to ſee, the Like- 
neſs of the Object of their Flame: 
Thus Cowards fanſy to them- 
ſelves that the Enemy is comin 
to attack them, &c. Of whic 
Cæſar gives us an Inſtance in his 
Commentaries, de Bello Gall, 
lib. 1. where he relates of one 
Confidius, a Man otherwiſe ve- 
ry expert and knowing in Mili- 
tary Affairs, that being ſent ro 
get Intelligence of the Motions 
of the Enemy, he was ſtruck 
with ſuch a Terrour, that when 
Cc he 
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And often too, a Fon, of diff rent Kind 
From what it ſeem'd before, aſſects the Mi xp, | 

And ftrikes the Fansy: Thus the Fox, that came 
$25 A Man before, is chang'd; in diffrent Frame 
Preſents a Woman now to our Embrace; 

Or ſhews ſome other Change in Age, or Face. 

Yer tis not ſtrange, that MonsTRous Forms commence 
In Fansr, when ſofr SLEEY has lull'd the Senss, 

$830 And Mzm'sy, fo that neither can controul 


Theerring Trovcurs ; 


neither direct the Sour. 


But now avoid their groſs Miſtake, who teach, 


The LiMzs were made for Work; a Ussz for each: 


N O 


. back, he rted he 
n 


w. 
822. And often, &c ] A fourth 
Difficulty, if it be another from 
the former, is contain'd in theſe 
10. v. Why the ſame Image ap- 
to us in our Sleep, in dif- 
rent Kinds and Forms: for 
Example, now a Male, now a 
Female, now young, now old, &c. 
But he anſwers, That we ought 
not to admire at this, fince a 
Man who ſleeps, is depriv'd of 
| She Uſe of his external Senſes, 
nay, even of his Memory; inſo- 
much that he forgets the greateſt 
Part of his Dreams. 
332. But now, &c.] To the 
oregoing Diſputation, he ſub- 
ins, in theſe 27. v. another of 
picurus's Opinions : viz. The 
Eyes were not made to ſee, nor 
the Ears to hear, nor the Tongue 
to ſpeak, nor the Feet to walk, 
& c. becauſe theſe Members were 
rior to ſecing, hearing, ſpeak- 
ing, walking, &c. For Epicurus 
Zaughrt, that the Members of our 
Body were not made defignedly 
for proper Uſes, but being made 
by Chance, the uſe that firſt of- 
fer'd it ſelf, was laid hold of by 
each Member : For if any thing 
was made for a certain future 
Uſe, that Uſe muſt have been 
known before ; or ſomethin 


The 
TES. | 
nify'd, that ſuch a Uſe would be 


convenient, or neceflary : For 
Example, if there had not been 
a previous Uſe of Fighting, Sleep- 
ing, and quenching the Thir 

Armour, Beds, Cups had never 
been 3 of. Thus the Eye 
could not be made for the ſ. 

of Seeing, ſince nothing had 
been ſeen before there was an Eye 
ro ſee with, nor was it known 
what Sight was to be; Nor the 
Ear for the ſake of Hearing, 
fince nothing had been brand 
and it was unknown what Hear- 
ing was to be. And inlike man- 
ner of the other Members of the 


* 

This was the Opinion of the 
Epicureans concerning the Mem- 
bers of the Bodies of Animals. 
And certainly if there be any 
thing in the Phy ſicks of Epicu- 
rus, that can be ſaid to be moſt 
improbable, not to uſe a harſher 
term, it is what Lucretius in this 
Place aſſerts. But why vas Epi- 
curus of this Opinion ? The rea- 
ſon is as evident as the Opinion 
is extravagant : becaufe he ſaw 
that otherwiſe he muſt have al- 
low'd a Providence, which is not 
more vifible in any Thing, than 
in the wonderful Mechaniſm of 
the Parts of a human Rody. But 
all the antient Philoſophers were 
not of this wild Opinion; and 


muſt have pre-exiſted, that fig-} Ariſtotle blames Anaxagoras = 


* 


Here 


Book IV. 
The Eyzs deſign d to 8&8, the Toncus to TaLE, 


835 The Lzcs made ſtrong, 


The Ax nus fram long, and firm, the ſervile 


To worx, as Health 
And ſo of all the reſt, 
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and knit to Fzer, ro warx ; 
Hanvs 


uires, or Life commands; 


whate'er they feign, 


Whate'er they teach, is Nonſenſe all, and vain. 


$40 For pro 
But. all ch 


r Usxs were deſign d for none; 
e Muss fram'd, Ach MADE RIS OWN. 


No Lion before the Exx, no Sextca was found 
Before the Toncvur, before the Ears, no EE: 


In 


NOTES. 


this Belief, when at the ſame 
time he own'd, that Man was 
the moſt prudent of all Animals, 
becauſe, of all of them, he alone 
had Hands : fince his Hands 
were evidently given him, that 
he might uſe them. The Stoicks 
too were of a contrary Opn : 
Witneſs Cicero, lib. 3. de Fini- 
bus, where we find theſe Words: 
Jam membrorum, id eſt, parti- 
um corporis alia videntur prop- 
ter uſum à natura eſſe donata, 
ut manus, crura, pedes, & ea, 
quz ſunt intus in corpore, quo- 
rum utilitas quanta fit à medicis 


diſputatur ; alia autem nullam | Qu 


ob utilitatem, quaſi ad quemdam 
ornatum, ut cauda pavoni, plu- 
ma verſicolores columbis, viris 
mamma atque Barba. Of the 
Members, that is, of the Parts of 
Body, ſome ſeem to be given us 
by Nature for Uſe, as the Hands, 
the Legs, the Feet, and thoſe 
that are within the Body, of 
which how great is the Urility 
the Phyficians are ſtill in Pi- 
ſpute: Others for no Service, 
but rather for Ornament, as the 
Tail to the Peacock, the chaos 
able Feathers to Pigeons; and the 
Nipples and Beard to Man. Ga- 
len proves by a long Diſcourſe, 

d many Examples jn his Ex- 
ellent Treatiſe, De uſu parti- 
hat every Animal, without 


the Parts of his Body; as f. 
Example, the Harp — ghr — 
the Muſician, nor a pair of Tongs 
the Smith, to make them. And 
Lactantius too confutes this 
Krine of Epicurus, in his Boo 
De Opificio Dei, cap. 6. where 
8 in theſe Words. Quid 
ais, Epicure? Non ſunt ad vi- 
dendum oculi nati? Cur igitur 
vident? Poſtea, inquit, uſus 
corum apparuit, Videndi ergo 
cauſa nati ſunt; fiquidem nihil 
poſſunt aliud quam videre ; Item 
membra cætera cujus rei causa 
a ſint, — us e 
i utique nullo modo 
exiſtere, niſi eſſent — panes 
nia tam ordinatè ac providenter 
effecta, ut uſum poſſent habere, 
Quid enim fi dicas, aves non ad 
volandum eſſe natas, neque fe- 
ras ad ſæviendum, neque piſces 
ad natandum, neque homines ad 
ſapiendum, cum apparear ei na- 
turæ officioque ſervire animan- 
tes, ad quod eſt quæque genera. 
ta. Sed videlicet qui ſummam 
veritatis amiſit, ſemper erret ne. 
ceſſe eſt. Si enim non Providen. 
tis, ſed fortuitis Atomorum con- 
eurfionibus naſcuntur omnia cur 
nunquam fortuito accidit ; fic 
coire 3 ut efficerene 
animal ejuſmodi, quod naribus 
potius audiret, odoretur oculis 
* 8 &c. . 
42. No Light before t 
&c.] This has been = —4 


um, t 

the help of any Teacher, pre- 
conceives the Faculties his 
own Soul; and to what uſe to put 


Rant Reading of all the former 
ce 2 Edi · 
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We knew ro riert, before the _ 
To bruiſe, and wound, before we fr 
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In ſhort, the working SzzDs each Lłus create 
845 Before its Usz, ſo tis not fram d for that, * 


of Arr, 
am'd a Dart; 


And Na ruxx taught us to avoir a Wounn, 
Before the Usx of Anus and SyizLDs was found. 
350 Before BxDs were, ev'n Natur threw us down 
To reſt: ws DRANK, before a Cur was known, 
Theſe various Things Convenitnc did produce, 
We thought them fir, and made them for our Uſe. 


Thus theſe, and thus our Lins, and SxNSES too 
855 Were form'd, before that any Mr did know, 
What Office twas that they were fit to do. 


Therefore tis fond to think that theſe began, 
For proper Uſes made, beſtow'd on Man. 
What Wonder is't that Bobizs ask for Mar? 


860 That Nature prompts an Animar. to eat? 


N O T & '$. 


Editions, and therefore I would 
not alter it in this: Lucretius 


ſays, . 


Non fuit ante videre oculorum 
lumina nata. 


where I take videre to mean not 


the Light by which we ſee, but 


the Uſe of ſeeing : which is bet - 
ter iy hang by, No Sight be- 
fore the Eye, than by, No 
Light, &cc. ; 

32. Convenience did pro- 
duce, ] Ex uſu que ſunt vi- 
e4que repertä, ſays Lucretius: 
upon which Faber obſerves. that 
the Word vita is us'd in the ſame 
Senſe as the Greeks uſe Toy Pl, 
not co, that is to ſay, for Ex- 

rience, and @ a Toy e Tod 
Bie which the Word Conveni- 
ence does not fully expreſs, Ma- 
nilius, lib. 1. v. 61. | 


Per varios uſus, artem experien- 
tia fecit, : 
Exemplo monſtrante viam. — 


859. What, &c.] If any one 


tart any Difficulty concerning 


| Deſire ; 


For 


- 


Hunger and Thirſt, Lucretius 
fully ſolves it in theſe 18. v. Ma- 
ny Bodies, ſays he, exhale and 
flow from all Things; but mo 
of all from Animals, many thro” 
the Pores of the Body, man 
thro' the Mouth: Now theſe 
Parts being withdrawn, and gone 
away, the reſt cleave not ſocloſe 
and firm together, and therefore 
the whole Body muſt, of Neceſ- 
fity, be the weaker. To fill up 
theſe Intervals and empty Spaces, 
we take in Meat and Drink, 
which repair the Decays of the 
Body, and make it whole again: 
and thus it recovers its Strength. 
Drink too ſerves to refreſh us, 
and cools that Heat, which, for 
Want of it, would dry too much, 
and parch up all the inward Parts 
of the Body, £3] 


Hunger and Thirſt are by ma- 
ny rank'd among the Number of 
Senſes : and indeed it cannot eaſi- 
ly be conceiv'd, how a ſenſible 
e can be incited and ſtir- 
re 1 a Deſire, unleſs ſome 
Object be preſented to it, on 
which it may ſettle and fix its 


And in this Caſe, it will 


- 
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For I have taught before, how thouſand Ways 
SMALL PAxrs fly off, and ev'ry Thing decays: 
But more from Jab'ring AniMars retreat, 


More inward Parts fly off in Brea 


and Sweat: 


$65 And fo the Bopy waſtes, and Natures fails, 
The STRENGTH decays, and Gxizr and Paix prevails : 
And therefore Mz at's requir'd, a new Supply, 
To fill the Places of the Parts that die, 
Recruit the Strength, allay the furious Pain, 
270 And ſtop each gaping Nerve, each hungry Vein: 
The cooling DRIxx to evry Part retreats, 
That wants the Moiſture; and the num rous Heats 
That burn, and fire the STomacn, fly before, 
| The coming Corp, and we are ſcorch'd no more. 
875 Thus DRIxxs deſcend, and thus they waſh away 


Fierce Tninxsr: 
alla 


Thus Mars do Huncxtr's Force 


Fo ; 
And next I'll ſing, why Mzn can move, can run (on 


Wurnzg'tR THEY PLEASE: What force the Mem 


What move the dull unactive Weight, and bear 
880 The Load about: You with Attention hear. 

Firſt then; the ſubtile Forms, extreamly thin, 

Paſs thro the Limss, and ſtrike the Mind within: 


NOTES. 


de hard to deny, That they are 
Senſes as well as Appetites : For 
certainly, if Hunger and Thirſt 
induce a Defire of Meat - and 
Drink, they doubtleſs ſuppoſe 
beforehand a Senſe of the Want 
of them : And thus, when we 
have once conceiv'd a Senſe of 
thoſe Things, and reflected on 
the Good they will do us, we 
are neceſſarily induc'd to a Defire 
of having them, in order to re- 
move the troubleſome Senſation, 
that the want of them has brought 
upon us. : 

869. Recruit, 8c.) This and 
the five next Verſes are ſo excel- 
Jent, that I cannot but beſpeak 
the Readers particular Attenti- 
on. Where can Hunger with 
his wide-gaping Jaws be more 
properly 1 , than in the al- 
molt parch'd up Veins? And 
what can be more aptly expreſy'd, 


than that panting and ſhort- 


| winded Thirſt -is waſh'd from 


the Body by the Infufion of Moi- 
ſture? Thus Lucretius believes, 
that Thirſt is caus'd by hot Va- 
pours, that kindle a Flame in the 
Bowels, and all Philoſophers a- 
gree, that Thirſt is an Appetite 
of Cold and Moiſture. | 
877. And next, &.] Intheſe 
28. v. he briefly inquires into the 
Cauſe of the voluntary Motion 
of Animals, which he explains 
in this Manner. Certain Seeds, 
by which the Will to move may 
be ſtirr'd up in the Mind, ftrike 
the Mind : This cauſes the Mind 
to Will; and that ſhe may exe- 
cute what ſhe Wills, ſhe rouſes 
up the Soul, that is arinex'd to 
her, and diffus'd thro' the whole 
Body, (ſee Book II. v. 249.) 


And hence the whole Frame is 


moy'd and thruſt forward: Pur 


382 TT 
That makes the WII I: For none pretends 
None ftrives to act, but whar the Minp does know. 


$85 Now what the Minp 


By thin, and 
3 
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to do, 


ives, it only ſees 


ſubtile I AGES: 


deſigns to move 


From Place to Place, it gives the Sour. a Shove ; 


The Sour ſpread o er the . ; tis 


3 


Y all is carry d on. 


890 For Sour and Minn are 
That ftrikes the Lins, 


1 
AI - 


But more than this; the Body then grows RARE, 
The Poxzs are open, and the flicting Air, 
As tis in Motion ſtill, muſt enter there: 

895 This ſpreads o'er all; and both theſe Things combin'd 


F 


oree * Linas, | as Sutrs both Oaxs and Wan. 


Nor 


NOTES. 


| hawk the Soul, that thin and 
ſubtile Subſtance, may ſeem in- 
ufficient. to move ſo great a 
Weight, he tells us, that the 
Air from without comes to her 
A : and en into the 
Pores of the Body, as it is rare- 
fy'd by Motion, thr Bodies ex- 
2 with Motion, become rare) 
to drive on the Burden : 
And thus the Body is mov'd and 
ſhov'd forward by the Soul la- 
bouring within, and by the Air 
| t enters from without, even 
2 a 2 driven with Sails and 
eſe indeed ſeem to be 
wg weak r N but ſo 
too is a gentle Gale, that Arives| 
the ſtouteſt Veſſel before it; and 
weak too is the Hand that go- 
verns the Rudder, yet it twiſts 
the Ship about, and makes it 
2 ies Courſe, even in its full 
: Thus too there are ſmall 
SD that will heave up migh- | 


— makes the Will: 
A In like manner, B. II. v 
249. he taught, That the Will 
is the Principle of Motion, 
In Animals the Will moves 
firſt, and thence 
The Motions ſpread to the | 


l 
vig rous Action throu 
the Limbs . I 


TT 


And v. 258. That the 8 


of all Motion i within the _” 


y the Will, then run 
ry Part. 


Thus too Ariſtotle, lib. 3. de A- 
nim, aſſerts, that the Will and 
the 1 are the two Cauſes of 


Body Tt Animals, 
who are exercis' 
grows. rare. See the Reaſon, 


with Motion, 
v. 863. 
89 Both theſe things, &c.] 
i. © The Will co move, and the 
Air that enters into the — 
Body: which is as much as to 
ſay, . 4 firſt Cauſe of Moti 
and the Cauſe that advances 
helps on that Motion. For the 
Poer ſays, that not only an in- 
ternal, but an external Cauſe 
likewiſe contributes to animal 


v. Motion. 


896, As Ships, both Oars and 
ind.] Lucret. Ut navis velis 
ventoque. But Creech has fol- 
low d the judicious Conjecture of 
Gaſſendus, who thinks it ou 


to be read, remis ventoque 


_— Wind are in effect but 
"899, Fax 


one and the 


— 
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Nor is it 1 ſuch LIT TIER Pans ſhould ſhove 
A8 


The uzavy 


s of Limbs, and make them move, 


And turn them; for unſeen and ſubtile Galxs 
900 Drive forward heavy Sutrs with lab ring Sails: 
And et, when theſe ruſh on, with mighty Force, 
e 


may turn the Helm, and change the Courſe > 


And Engines Pullies too with Eaſe can rear 


The greateſt Weights, and ſhake them in the Air. 
: NOTES. 


899. For unſeen, &c.) But 
becauſe it may ſeem ſtrange, that 
the minute Corpuſcles of Ima- 
Fes ſhould move the whole Bo- 

y, he confirms the Trurh of his 
Affertion, by an Example. Now 
Ariſtotle, Mechan. cap. 7. gives 
the Reaſon, why, the higher the 
Sail-yard is, the Ship ſails the fa- 
Ker, even with the ſame Sheer, 
and the ſame Wind. But to com- 

rehend the Reaſon of it aright, 

will do well to know in the arſt 
Place, why a Lever will move a 
Weight of ſo great a Burden, as 
we daily fee it does. A Lever is 
a Bar of Iron, or of Wood, a 
little crooked at one end: The 
| Greeks call it Nox nde, the La- 
tines, Vectis, and the crooked 
End, Roſtrum: from whence 
perhaps comes our Roſtle, by 
which Name it is known in ſome 
Places, tho? it be generally call'd 
a Lever. Vitruvius, lib. 8. cap. 
10. teaches, That if we pur the 
Roſtrum of a Lever under a 
Weight, which a multitude of 
Hands cannot move; if but one 
Man weigh down, or depreſs the 
Handle, or other End of the 
Lever, it will eafily lift up the 
" Burden : The Reaſon of which 
is, becauſe the foremoſt Part, or 
Roſtrum of the Lever, which is 
Morter from that Preſſion, that is 
in the Place of the Center, under- 
and bears the Burdens; and 
auſe the Head or Handle of 
the Lever, being farther diſtant 
from that Preſhon or Center, 
does, when it is weigh'd an 


prefs'd downward, a Mo- 


| 


Next 


tion of Circination, as they call 
itz and by that Motion cauſes 
the Preſſion by a few Hands to 


heave up a Weight of the great- 
eſt Burden, For always, by how 
much more the hindmoſt part of 


the Lever, that is to ſay, the 
Part from the Center to the 
Lever's Handle, whichis weigh'd 


down by the Mover, is longer 


foremoſt, that is to 
ſay, than that Part, which, from 
the Center, belongs to the Ro- 
ſtrum of the Lever; ſo much the 
more eafily will the 
This being premi'd, 't 

is being premis'd, tis 

to — wks a Sail, br 


with Wind, makes a Veſſel move | | 


very ſwiftly, tho* the Sail-yard 
be nor far diſtant from the top 
of the Maſt: For the Maſt is, 
as the Lever; the Foot or Bot- 


tom of the Maſt ſupplies the 


Place of the Preſſion or Rowler : 


P-| and the Wind which fills the 


Sail, is as the Mover. There- 
the farther diſtant the Sail- 
yard is from the foot of the 
Maſt, the faſter the Ship will be 
driven : For the Line, that is 
fartheſt remov'd from the Cen- 
ter, draws the largeſt Circle: 
and the larger each Circle is, the 
ſwifter it is mov'd. 

. 902. One Hand, &c.] Of this 
Vitruvius, lib, 8. cap. 10. and 
Ariſtotle 6. Mechan. give this 
Reaſon : Becauſe the Rudder 
ſupplies the Place of the Lever ; 


the Ship, of the Burden, the Pi- 
d | lot, of the Mover, and the Hin- 


ges e and te which the Rud- 


Burden be | 


il 
11 
lj 
1 
1 
| 
6 


by 
——— —ꝗ— 
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* 


* us 


der hangs. and is faſten'd, 2 
Place of the Preſſion or Roller. 
903. How, &cc. ] Lucrerius ha- 
ving made his Animal perform 
all che Operations of the Senſes, 
puts him to Bed; yer leaves him 
not even there, bur confiders 
him while he is aſleep; and dif- 
| — of Sleep to V. 970. and 
m thence to v. 1031. 
Dreams. In the firſt Place he 
tells us, that Sleep is caus'd by 
the Souls being grown ſo weary 
and feeble, : that ſhe can no lon- 
ger 128 the Limbs; {for the 
Soul is the Foundation of the 
You and thence proceeds a 
| eakneſs of the Joints, and a 
 Remiſfion of the Senſes. Now 
the Reaſon why the Soul is thus 
preſs'd, is evident: For the 
y is inceſſantly weaken'd by 
the external Air, and by that 
which it inſpires and draws in: 
for that Air does not only bruſh 
and rake the Surface of the Bo- 
dy, but entring into the Pores 
and Paſſages, is admitted and 
receiv'd into the inmoſt Parts, 
and ſtrikes and grates them like- 
wiſe: This cauſes a Dis junction 
of Separation of the firſt Bodies, 
and the Diſſolution of the Soul 
it ſelf of Neceſſity follows that 
ration, inſomuch, that Part 
of it is thrown out, Part, to uſe 


the Words of Pliny, recedes into] 


the Middle, and che rene, 
Part. that is over- much disjoin'd, 
is diſpers'd and ſcatter'd thro' 
the Members: And from hence 
we may underſtand, why a moſt 

| | nag, Sleep' enſues after La- 
ur and Eating: For Food 
choaks up and ſtuffs the Paſſages 
thro* which the Soul ought to 
move freely : and thence pro- 
- ceeds a greater Diffipation, or a 
1233 onſtipation of the Soul: 
nd by Wearineſs and Laſſitude 


LU GR ETIUS. 
Next, how ſoft 8 R o er all 


p , * 


ſpreads thoughtleſa R 
. croubled Breaft ; 23 


the Body grows weaker, and that 
Weakneſs produces the ſame 
Effects as Repletion, "Yrs 
Ts yin) eoreufior Tor Þ u- 
de aug, Tor Au oxlw S ovy- 


elo Tagianap ulor, N lyxart - 
of,, þ alen, Arg 


Gfeller Twar Tos. 


feder rg, fis kg. 
of fahlois; rd, a Kaden, me 3 


ow/\aggelorrov. Epicurus ad He- 


Ovid, Metam. 11. v. 623. 


Somne, quies rerum, placidiſſi 0 

pt om —.— el 
u, quem cura fugit, qu 

+ cond divenis folk 
eſſa miniſteriis mulces, repa- 
raſque labori. | 
; O ſacred Reſt! E 

Sweet pleaſing Sleep! of all the 

Pow'rs the ! ha 


O Peace of Mind, Repairer 


2 _— iy 
Whoſe Balms renew the Limbs 
to Labours of the Day; 
Care ſhuns thy ſoft Approach, 
and ſullen flies away. Dryd, JJ 


And Shakeſpear 8 . 
here remember'd, e * 


Sleep, that locks up the Senſes 
from choir Gareth . 
ie 0 Day's Li 

Tir'd Nature's Bath f a 
Balm of hurt Minds Great Na- 
ture's ſecond Courſe, | 
And her beſt Nurſe: Chief 

Nouriſher in Life's Feaſt : 
Dearh's Counterfeit! ; 


And Sr W. Davenant in Gondi- 
bert. * 


—— The weary World's beſt 
Med'cine, Sleep! / #2 


Sleep ſhurs thoſe Wounds where 
injur'd Lovers weep, . And 


wo 


Bock IV. 


LUG HFT 
In few, but ſweeteſt Numbers, Muss, rehearſe 


8.4 
- 


My few ſhall far exceed more num'rous Verſe. 
Thus dying Swans, tho ſhorr, yet tuneful Voice 
910 Is more delightful than a World of Noiſe. | 


You, entertain my Words with willing Mind, 
Ears; left what my Musz deſigu d, 
poſſible to be, TY; 


And liſt ning 
Should ſeem abſurd, im 


* 


ol 


And Truth be ſlighted, while the Faulr's in RRR, . 
915 And wilful Blindneſs will not let RRR ſee. | 
When the vivipep Sou, flies part abroad, 
And part, oppreſs d with an unuſual Load, 
KNetiring back ward, cloſely lurks within, 
Then Srxxr comes on, and SLUMBERS then begin: 


920 For then the Linas 


w weak, ſoft Rxsr does fiete | 


On all the Nerves: they lie diſſolvd in-Eaſe. 
For fince Sens riſes from the Mind alone, 
And all the Sxner'is loſt, as SX xx comes on; 
Since heavy Sl xEV can ſtop, dull Rxsr controul 


925 The SegNss, it muſt divide, and break the Sour: 
Some Parts muſt fly away, bur ſome muſt keep 
| Their Seats within; elle twould be Dzazz, not _ 


5 6 
* 
P, 
5 
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And flies th* ours to re- 
lieve th' oppreis'd. 

Sleep loves the Cottage, and from 

ourt abſtains ; 99 

It ſtills the Seaman, tho* the 
Storm be highz z; | + 

Frees the griev d Captive in his 

_ cloſeſt Chains, | 

Stops. Want's loud Mouth, and 
| blinds the treach'rous Spy. 


907. In few, &c.] Theſe 4. 
4 have 3 Sl in this 
Book, v. 186. See there the Notes 
upon them. 


in thele :6. v. he teaches, that 
— is caus'd in us, when by 

on of the Power of the Soul's 
being impair'd and weaken'd, the 
Members of the Body are, in a 
manner, looſen d diſſolv'd. 


Our Senſes, ſays he, are lock'd 
up, and hinder d by Sleep 


from 
actions : But 


916. When the, &c,] Firſt|p 


performing their Fu 
dur Senſes proceed 


from the O- 


peration of the Soul: Therefore 
it 1 follows, that when 
the Animal is aſleep, his Soul 
muſt partly be gone out of him, 
partly be retir'd; into the inmoſt 
Receſſes of the Body, and partly 
be diſpers'd through the . 
bers. But he will got allow, _ 
when the Animal ſleeps, the So 
is intirely retreated from the Bo- 
dy; for unleſs ſome Part of it 
remain'd alive, neither the Ani- 
mal, nor his Senſes could awake, 
or revive agaifi after his Sleep. 
This he illuſtrates by an Exam- 
le : For as Fire, bury'd in Aſhes, 
is not wholely. extinguith'd ; ſo 
neither is the whole Soul extinct - 
in a fleeping Animal, = 
918. Cloſely lurks within, 
Ariſtotle almoſt to the ſame pur- 
ſe in his Book de Somn. where 
e ſays, That Sleep is a Coition 
of Heat, in the inmoſt Parts of 
the Body, and a natural Com- 
preſſion of it. by the Circumfu- 
Ddd hon, 


N then no ſubtile Arows of che Mind, 

Neo lirtie Subſtance would bo left — . 1 
930 Az Sranxs in Afnes, which mighe well comp! 

The Sxrsx reſtor'd, as Fi As ariſe from 


Bur nom TH 
What ſpreads: en 


LUC RE TIUS. 


what tis that breaks the . 
bling Rr o'er all the Waous ; 


© And why the —— lie diſſalv'd in Eaſe: 


953 Grear Things! 


* 


„ Cold : be- thei 
cauſe the Humidity of the Exha-| 
Lation repels and drives the Heat 


© es. the interiour Region of the 
. Bod 


Yo 
932. But now, &c. ] In theſe 4. 
v. he ſays, That he will now tell 
what cauſes this Change 
reration in the Soul: 


How *tts 


— 17 as to be eject- 
ly out of 

ly into the inmoſt 
oft, and 25 to de partiy 


Sie 'd-thro the Members. 
to und become dull 
— —— ſtupify'd, together with the 


936. alk then, &c.) In theſe 
25 v. he explains the Cauſes of 
the Bod ies 2 weary, and 


Falli Hp into flumber. He begins 
Air, as well that which 
pe waa ftrikes the Body on all 


Ades, "as that which is drawn in 
d breath'd by Animals in their 
eſpiration. For the firſt muſt 

neceffarily very often ſtrike the 

&urmoſt Parts of Bodies, which 

_ it always ſurrounds : and the 

Air, that is inſpir'd or drawn in- 

to the Body, mult likewiſe ftrike | 


Vo carefully: attend to theſe. 
Firſt then, The Sur race or Turncs muſt þ 
The canſtant Impulſe of the neighbring Ai, 
Still vexr, ſtill troubled wirh external Blows, 
And therefore SuzLLs, or Rinne, or Frints exeloſt, < 
940 OrSxin, or Hara, on ev'ry Bopy grow: 
:Beſides, our Bxzar a when drawn; in that ſhorr Sta 
Grates off ſame inward Parts, bg bears wel px 
In its Bann, its IG My, | 


eres NOTES.” 
- Kon of its Contrary 


ble that ſhe can be divided thus —— and diſu 
; can no onger perform. nc 
the Body, as to Functions: 


* a 


* 


* 


the interiour Parts of it Now Kl 


* 


Lie 


A 


mer 


82 
Se at "ff, rbs-the Sites ; 


er of the Atoms, and of t 


enſuing eren of the whole 


Body and Soul: For part of the 


Soulf ts forc'd out of the Body; 
Part of it retreats inwardly, and 
and AE] d through 


Part of it is d ſpers 
Limbs; ſo that its Parts being 
And therefore, 


d Su 
muſt 
and fall. 
939. And , 

is, Things may 
and the betrer protected from 
lnjnrie of of the Air; they are co- 
ith Skins, ' Barks, &ec, 
Cicero, lib. 2. de Nat. Deor. 
purſues this yet farther: Ani- 
mantium, ſays he, aliz coriis te- 
— funt, aliæ villis veſtitæ, aliz 
* hirſutæ; 


being pry we the 


B 


uama videmus obductas, &c. 


Some Animals are cover'd with. 


Hides, ſome cloath'd with Hair, 
and ſome are horrid with Bri- 


er: We ſee others wrapt uf 


plum alias, alias 


ow 


+ 


Motions of Senſe being — 5 
the Senſe- roo goes away, * 
thus what was 5050 Bodies Prox 
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a "Theſe Srnoxzs Within, 


LUCRETIUS. | 387% 
Since then our Linas receive, and ſince they bear 


Tar ot 


ſome creep thro” the Ponzs, and ſtrive to 
falion there, and difunice rhe SD; 
 Thet NE 58 muſt fail, by juſt Degrees, 
by enfeebling Exc: 
$56 ed ined L6 they x ps away, and ye, Widey preſs, 
Drive deeper in, and ſhut in cloſe R 


Some Pan rs, ſpread 
Nor with the reſt in friend 


ger the nas non — combine, 


Motion join: : 


For Na run ſtops the Paſſages between. 
95 Now fince the Aroms diffrent Ways are toſt, 
." loſe their uſual Courſe, their Sz wsx is loft : | 


d when that 


is gone, the Lrvs muſt fall, | 


e Lins grow dull, and Weakneſs ſpread ver all. 


"Thus afcer Mzars we fleep, becauſe the Food, 
eee the Na * 
| NOTES. -— 952g 
thers, veates, dy, affects it in the-ſame — 
e r . feds is io be Co Air, men 
7. in — Ante tion'd in the * 
animantium ment : Nay, the Strokes it 


in P 


— timely Dew of 2 
Now falling, with ſoft flum 

brour Weight inclines 
My A 
And again. 
7. Sp with foft Op- 


959. Thus after, &c.] In theſe 


2 11. V. the Poet gives 2 Reaſon, 


e oy moſt inclin'd to 
2 ſoundly af- 
—_ Becauſe, 

ays he, - ve . as it 
dees ie fl through the Bo- 


| 3 


e its 


are the r, 
- ad 2 


3 and ſolid 


of Air. And we ſleep the ſoun- 
— der after eas becau | 


more Atoms being 


Four of Motion by 5 2 hard La- 
bout of the weary'd Body, they 


diſturb and diſorder 


dium recefſum. t one — 2 And thence it pro- 
957, The Lids, Kc.) Milton, ceeds, 
aradiſe loſt : 


that the Soul retires far- 


ther into the interiour - Parts; 
that a greater Part of it is thrown | 
our; and that the Particles of the 


Soul that remain within, are the 

and t he farther 

. . — a” 
e, li mn. & ex 

ſays to the ſame- r es 

enn 

— — are borne up- 


| wards: that when they are mount 


ed as high as they can go, 
then, becauſe thay: are heavy 
corporeal, fall down again ; and 
— along wich them, and de- 
into the interiour Parrs, 
the native vital Heat, which of 
its 00 4 ͤ is N g z 
1 means is pro- 
* 90 * duc d: 


— * and 


| 
i" 
: 
t: 
4 
[ 
1 
i 
1 
6 
1 
| 


— —— re ne 
— — 


. 
* 


E 


thus ruſhi 
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duc'd :. And therefore after Meat 
Sleep is 1 the moſt — 
found. Likewiſe after Labour; 
becauſe Labour diſſol ves, and in 
a manner corrupts the Body. But 


that which wears off from a wa⸗ 


ſting Body, is as Meat. undige- 
Ked, Thus Ariſtotle : Bur 'our 
Phyficians give us another Rea- 
ſon : They tell us, that we are 
diſposd to ſleep after we have 
eaten; becauſe the Ventricle be- 
vs then full, the Blood has not 
ſo free and open a Paſſage down 
the Aorta, which, fince it lies 
behind the Stomach, muſt there- 
fore be compreſi d by it, when it 
is fill'd and turgid with Ali- 


lax'd for want of Spirits, w 
keeping the . Fibres turgi 
the Cauſe of all the Stiffneſs and 
Straitneſs of the Body, the dull 
and heavy Serum inundates in 
the Bras. 
Soup therefore is a Thing which 
the Frailty of human Nature 
makes neceflary : and fince all 
our ' Motions and Actions de- 
nd on Parts that are ſo eafil 
iffipared as the Spirits are, 


of abſolute Neceffiry, ' that we 


ments: Thus this Repletion off allow ſome time to recruit, by 


the Ventricle hinders the Blood 
from - deſcending in the ſame 
3 — as it did before, when 
the Stomach was empty: Nay, 


on the contrary, it forces it to 


in. greater plenty toward 


the Head, which; for-this Rea- 
-fon, ſeems more ſtuff'd after a 


on Meal than it was be- 
re, and the Face too grows red- 


der and hotter, as do likewiſe 


the Fe — this any 27 
may diſcern by Experience in his 
oon Perſon :+ Now the Blood 
to the Head, com- 
preſſes the Glands of the Brain, 
and hinders the free Separation 
of the animal Spirits by them: 
To this we may add the mixture 
of the thick Chyle with the 
Blood: which mixture intricates 
the volatile Parts of it, that o- 
therwiſe would be ſecern'd by the 
Glands of the Brains. We are 
inclin'd to Sleep after hard La- 
bour, Walking, and the like, 
For this Reaſon; There is a cer- 
tain Quantity of Spirits neceſſary 
ſor every muſcular Motion: now 
all Motion diſſipates the Spirits, 


and conſequently the more vio- 


lent the Motion is, the greater 
will be the Diffipation ; and this 
Diſſipation muſt of Neceſſity pro- 


_ duce a Relaxation of the Parts 


and Members of the Body : A- 
3 — the reſt, of the Brain, 
which then, according to ſome, 


ſleeping, what we loſe by being 
awake, Thus Sleep may pro- 
perly be defin'd, a certain Fe- 
riation of the external Senſes, 
that is to ſay, a total Ceſſation 


Motion, proceeding from a de- 
fect of, or an impair d and di- 
miniſh'd Motion in, the animal 


Spirits not from any Fault in 
Blood, or in che Brain: Or 
otherwiſe : | is a ſuſpenſion 
of Action, and an Impo 
which the Soul is, in a manner, 
disjoin'd from the Body, at leaſt 
ſo far, as not to perceive or know 
any Thing that paſſes in it: And 
thus the 
the Defect or Fault of that Part, 
by which the Soul is united 

the Body; i.e, of the ani 
Spirits; which, by their Motion 
5 the Brain, — 2 .4 Soul 

e Perception 0 hings 

as — 2 their Reflux to the 
Brain: For the Operations of 
the exteriourSenſes are perform'd 
when we are awake, and in this 
manner : The Nerves of the Or- 
gans of Senſation, being extended 
and turgid with Spirits, that are 
tranſmitted 'to them from - the 
Brain, are ſtruck by the Species 
of Things: then the Spirits 
themſelves, by a certain Reſili- 


9 on the Faculty that 
des within it: Whence it fol- 


lows, + 


ich, 
are 


of all Senſation and voluntary 


tence, in 


auſe of Sleep muſt be 


tion towards the Brain, make an 


Book IV. 


and thus hinders ani- 
mal Secretion. For the ſame 
Reaſon too we are ſleepy aſter 
having been long awake; as al- 
ſo,” becauſe the Brain _ re- 


. 


4 a 
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Does only what the Atn was wogt wo do:; 
For chat does preſs the Sour, and break it too. 
So, after Lazovur, or with Toil oppreſ d. 
Or Bellies full, we take the ſdunder Reſt II 
965 For then the Aronts of the Mine rerret 
-* "The farther in, and take the deepet Seat:::?: 
And more fly off, more SuBsTAncs of the Sour, : 


And thoſe within to diftant Spaces roll, | 
More ſcatter d, and divided o er the Whole. 
970 But more; what Sruprxs pleaſe, what moſt delight, 
And fill Mens Thoughts, they Ran chem o er ar 


The Lawress plead, make Laws, the Sor otnns gle. > 


E 
1 LES 8 


„ 
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lows, that unleſs the interiour , the P „ thro' which the I- 
Faculty be mov'd, and perceive, | mages had ſo often enter d, are 
there can be no Senſation. - This [not clos'd up, | and; therefore 
ing granted, it neceſſarily fol- more eaſily f̃eceive and admit 
ws, that the Feriation of the | the Images, that belong to the 
exteriour Senſes,of which we were Actions, in which we have bee 
ſpeaking, therefore ha be- | imploy'd, than thoſe-that apper- 
cauſe the Orifices of the Netves [tain to other Things. not 
grow weak and flag ; and by that | only the Dreams of Men, but of 
means are ſtopr up: And thus, other Animals may be explain'd 
the Nerves, being no longer tur- in this manner, Nor is it to be 
gid by the Afflux of the Spirits, | wonder'd at, that ſome Dreams 
t rather relax'd ; the Members | fright us more than others: for 
begin to fail, the Spirits no lon- | they, whoſe Images are compos d 
ger reſult towards the Brain, nor | of rough Seeds, that rudely grate 
can propagate or carry on tothe | and wound the Mind — — which 
jnteriour Faculty the Strokes they they ſtrike, muſt of Neceſſity be 
receive from exteriour Objects. the moſt frightful. This is the 
But theſe Things require a lon- | Account Lucretius gives of the 
ger Diſputation than this Inter- | Cauſe of Dreams in general, and 
- pretation will permit. he enumerates ſeveral Dreams 
970. But more, &c.] Here the | that are moſt uſual to Men, and 
Poet begins to treat of Dreams. | aſcribes the chief Cauſe of them 
ow i as was ſaid be- to the various Defires, Imploy- 
fore, was of Opinion, that the | ments, and Diverfions, with 
Minds of ſleeping Animals are which they have been taken up 
ſtruck and .mov'd by external | and buſy'd, when they were a- 
and ad ventitious Images, and that wake, and in which their 
theſe are the Cauſes. of Dreams. | Thoughts were principally im- 
And the Reaſon, ſays Lucretius — Arxiſtotle ſays, That 
why we chiefly dream of thoſe Dreams are the Reliques of thoſe 
Things, about which we are Things, which the Senſes, when 
moſtly taken up and buſy'd awake, perceive; and that fince 
in the Day, notwithſtanding the Objects of our waking Sen- 
that Images, of all Kinds = ſes do not immediately vaniſh, 
conſtantly at hand, is, becauſe [as ſoon as the Senſes 3 
a 
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„2 * ah ha 55 FED 5 
URES 
* ways + eva in SLEEP, — 


and warlike Things, 
e 


Choler aduſt congerls our Blood 


With Rheums oppral', wolink 
in;Riversdrawn'd 2 


8 Humour makes 


A of the Greeks. | And — Ada — 
too tedious to give part the 1 
of each of REY ther of 


the ſuperſtitious 8 eo ity. of 
Antients concerning Dreams: 
1 therefore refer the Reader to 
Macrobius in the Place above-| . 
ited, where he will abundantly 
wherewith to. ſatisf) his Cu- 
ucer, in his Tale 

beck Cock goo 2 48 gue 
us a phyſical 


his T 


F; makes; 
When. Monarch Weaken has - 
this Mimick wakes ;- 
Dekan Thi 2 Medley of dif- 


Words, KA — She x are merry ; groſ- 


er Fumes are ſad ; 
5 my Both are the reaſonable Soul run 
exion 


| mad: 
From ri rums of indi cles And man monſtrow Things in 
Food, ing 8 — ſee, 


en tht i Thar never nor are, n 


5 : 
. 
— 
2 - 
- 
. 
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hon ogy, hes 
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RETIUS. hy 
with continud and 
„ . * 


32 ſame Kinds. 
ing Byes thoſe 8 
oth They! + the Wantons dance, 
Strings breach forth the ſofteſt Air, 
ſtill, rhe ſame 
ted Scenes fill 
*2,' ſuch 'Cusron's Pow's confefs'd.; 
1 bur Beute? 


1 | 


haſt aw 
* 


ch Mind, 


=, --; « 


the Sh: 


or mY RAactas pant- ond Hears 


ro run away, 


A awak d, the be 8 0 Shapes decay. 


ui 

e Cuns, that lie, and fl 
4 a6. that lie, and leep "av 
- And bark, WO pt ems Sy: 


cl often rouſe, 


Ad LE . 


h Hani we ; but rehearſe a 
- former Play 
The Night reſtores our Acti- 
ons dene by Day, 
As ** in 3 will open 
Sometimes ee 
caſt 


Ruch forward to the Brain, and 


NOTES. 


[ 


* 4 
792 
6 
home, ? | 
. _ 


Meaning is, that t LD) The | 

ey who go to 
ſee Plays for ſome Days together, 
2 to. dream BOT at 


* 
# 


979. Thus t 


e. Thy 
is the Senſe of Haber, which T 
the rather take Notice of, be- 
| cauſe the Words, Sport and Play, 


the believ 
. 


1 Poet is ff 


4 . 


in = firſt Lin of this Para- 
graph but ill the Co 
ics and. 


— of which the 


2 os But 


| oog. But We Kc.) 


ful Dreams, an reaches ; 


In 3 we may obſerve a Scoff 


a AUCRETIUS 
1005. But no om Inacrs, whoſe Forms comp Tr 


Rough Pzincreins, the 


K Thus Binbs will ſtart, an 


ul Daz aus ariſe: - de 
dicek the Woods 8 


he fanſy d Hawx appears in Sight; 
3 or hear him gh. 


En 


1 But Sxxns, that raiſe heroick Thoughts in Men, 
1919 fuck are ofien rais'd in Dreams ; ſor then #250 


2 They fight, are taken 3 and rebel Near 


They ſhout and gran, 85 
Some ſttive, ſome weep, 
1015 Purſu'd, or torn by 


Some talk of State- Affaire, 2 n Noe 
Theiss their treach rous Minds had farm d by Day : | 


rhe Victor kel, 5 


ome hs: and, oft. aſd, . 
— W 
ſome betray 


Some fly from following. Death; and * Grown 


From lofty Pinnacles, fink down: 
1020 But waking, tho they know the elves ud, 


„Let are their 


* 97:7 O7 3 HT; 


the Poet begins to treat of ; That 
they are caus'd by 6 ak 
flow ft from rough Seed a 


compos d of ro 
1007, Thus Birds, Nen The 
Words of the Text are, 


At varia fugiunt volueres, pen- 
nisque repentè 
Sollicitant ivim nocturno tem- 


Pere t (re. Mil 


even worthy of Lucretius : Lu- 


2 a Grow, i is thus deſcrib'd by | , funera regum, 3 


the Scholiaſt e Homer : 
8 ro ur 

wry, %  Jrow ack 

aur Place planted wit 

having Water, and — 
to the Gods. Now Lucretius| 
impiouſly .infinuates, That the 
Gods cannot protect their * 
mate Birds from the Image of 


Hawk. 

1012. They fi t. &c. W 
of this . ghee 25 of the 
Sort the Antients call'd infom- 


e 


vors 5 16 


n e e Jeſe 5 b 
8 e bt. 15 * 


kewn, ee 1 
| +;They | 


EV — 


t Somnia ux mentes A vo- , 


licanti = x umbris, 


N 1 delubra Dem, nec ab x- 


ere numina mi 


oy fibi quiſqde ele- Nam 


ou proſtrata ſopore _ 
12 et —_— 3 
pondere ludit, 


ene luce fuit, renebris a 4 


git: oppida bello 


ui quatit, & flammis miſeran- ; 


das ſævit in urbes,' 
Tela videt, verſasque acies, & 


Atque exundantes 


guine campos, Sc. 
To which I add theſe two reel. 


lent Verſes of the Authour of 


the Diſpenſary, in a Deſcriz tion 
. > * 


2 The lumb'ring Chief of xo. 


red Triumphs dream, 
While Groves and Streams are 


the ſoft Virzin Theme. 
1025, The ' 


N 


s 19; SE and quaff the River of in 
: Viet.) fg by Mon 5 ave chain, with Veet 
| * 5 25 


— 
* 


to ro others, 
No leer an port. 5 het of 
— 83 was ſo call'd, 


_ becauſe h is. Province was to imi-| 
tate, Tas . the Looks and 
Forms of Men 


ui 
ebe: fed nie ſolos homines 
4. . Imitatur- 
_ 1 ee by Dryden = 


1 r 1 


we the drow 
Excited 1, eus from 


* 


* Bb + * 
1 * 
Re 
# : 


Others, when thirſty, fanſj 


L > * 
7 I * = 
r 
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=, h Jags The Youth, &.] 


THEN &c.] He was, accor- 


ding to fome, the er e, 


He is deſcrib'd 


4, 


Morphea. "Non ino jule 0. 
. — — A 
rimit inceſſu tumque 
agu que leg =o "Py 
Adjicit & tes, & conſuetiſſi- 


mac 


1 


God, 


py Crow 
Morpheus, — = his num'rous 


Train, e 

The e — and imitated 

The W the Words, the Ge- 
1 ſupply, - 

The Habit mim „ and the 
Mien bely 

Plays well, but all his Action is 


conſin a, 
— 8 our hu- 


Ewe KETTVS. 


1 remain 
oY and Lin dep one Sei \ 


5 Nor 


wht. 
ITY 


F 
1 


* +, - 
. 1 4 
2 > 
= *; 1 
1 


ther Ar. Ap makes kim a 
| God, but, I think, without Au- 
thority: NN — the Paſſ- age 
is well worth the tranſcribing ; 


Still, when the ke Sun with- 
draws his Beams, 
And job Night invades the 


Forth ies the God of Dreams, 
fantaſtick Morpheus: 
Fon thoiſand mitnick Fanſies 

eet 


around him 
| Subrile as Air. and . in 


their Natures: 


—— the Sleeper ; 


Imaginary Ev ils give Mankind. 


This Mo had two Bro- 
thers, or „ Pho- 
betor or Icelos, and Phantaſus : 
who likewiſe had their peculiar 
Offices allotted them: This too 


ſlee-| we learn from Ovid, in the place 


above cited ; I omit the Origi- 
nal, and will 4. rv «is as trans- 


lated by D ry | 
Another Binds: and Beaſts, and ; 


Dragons a | 
And dreadfuſ Images, and Mon- 

ſter-Shapes : 
This 125 Icelos, in Heavens 
ut 


The Gods have nam'd, 
Men Phobetor call : 
JA third is Phantaſus, whoſe A- 
ctions roul % 
a 


But Mr "TIN in his Lys, 
extends his Power much far- 


On meaner Thoughts, 
Things devoid of Soul: - 
Ee ee Earth, 


2 
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A briny Flood diſcharges from his Vein, 
And the tich 4+ ln Quite, and Bedding kann 


Zurth, Fruits, and Flow'rs he 
repreſents in Dreams 

| folid Rocks unmov'd, and 
running Streams, 


According to this Diſtinction © 
their ſeveral Offices, this laſt, 
Phantaſus, would, if the Tran- 
Natour of theſe Verſes had 
thought fit, have been more 
E — repreſent his Sink, or 
Iazy Pool. . 

1027. Sink, or lazy Pool,] La- 
cum ac dolia curta. For it was 
the Cuſtom at Rome, to ſet 
Tubs, or earthen Pots, in the 
Corners of the Streets; for the 
Paſſengers to make Water in. 
This we learn from C. Titius, 
who liv'd in the ſame Age with 
Lucilius, and who, in an Orati- 
wn he made in Behalf of the Fan- 
nian Law, has this Paſſage, as 
we find it cited by Macrobius, 
Saturnal. lib. 2. cap. 12. Inde 
ad comitium vadunr, ut litem 
ſuam faciant : dum eunt, nulla 
eſt in angiporto amphora, quam 
non impleant, quippe qui veficam 

lenam vini habeant. Faber ſays| 
poſitively, that theſe Veſſels 
were not of Wood, but of Earth, 
and made by the Potters : yer 
Dolium, I think, always ſigni- 

Fes a wooden Veſſel. 

1029. The rich Aſian Quilt, ] 
Babylonica magnifico ſplendore: 
Babylon was a City of Aſia, and 
the Making of Hangings, Car- 
or, &c. with Figures, and of 

ivers Colours, was firſt invent- 
ed there, and from thence they 
were call'd Babylonica, Plin. 
Jib. 8. cap. 48. Colores diverſos 
picturæ intertexereBabylon max- 
zyme celebravit, & nomen im 
ſuit. See above, v. 23 Plautus 
in Sticho. 


Tum Babylonica periſtromata 
conſutaque tapetia | 


| Alexandria 


| iaeqarlaroor 2», 


err 
And in Pſend. he calli them, 
belluata conchyliata 


periſtroma 
Martial. lib. 3. Epig. 2. 
Non ego prætulerim Babylonica 


* 1 
* 


picta ſuperbè x 
j Texta Sew legal que varian- 


eur acu. 


For Semiramis reign'd at Baby- 
lon. And Cowley, David. 3. 
The Room with golden Tap'fry 
glitrer'd bright 30... . 
At once do pleaſe, and to con- 
found the Sight. TP 
Th' excellent Work of Baby- 
lonian Hands. 8 


But purple Coverlets or Coun- 
terpoints ſeem to have been an- 
tiently moſt in uſe, eſpecially 
en, great Perſons: Homer. 
* Po... ** N ' 3s $: 
Etoty 45 Mw xMopuoror ,, Ts 
wopg ui oi. 
And Virgil, Georg. 2. v. 306. 


Et Sarrano indormi- 


at oſtro. 


That is, Tyrian purple. Thus 
too Stat. Thebaid. . 


Pars oſtro tenues, au- 
roque ſonantes 105 
Emunire toros. 


po- And Plato, the Comedian, in A- 


then. 2. ſay they lie, S xAmuaous 
Spar eroppves”/ 
D Io, & c. 5 * 


1030, And 
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1030 And thoſe, whoſe BLoop boils high, whom vig'rous 
Has fill d with SzzD, and fir'd with luſtful Rage, (Ac 
If pleaſing Dx RAMs preſent a beaureous Face, 
How hor his Blood, how eager to embrace 
Nay oft, as in the Fury of the Joy, 
1035 The flowing Szzp'pollures the am'rous Boy. 
I [Then firſt our Sunn begins irs buſy Rage, 
| When Strength confirms our Limbs with rip'ning Age: 
For other Matters other Things do move; 
But nuMAN SzxD, the Object which we love: 
1040 This, when prepar d, at firſt does bear freſh Grace 
From ev'ry Limb, as it the Whole does trace, ny 
- ; | 4 9 


ee | NOTES, | 5 
Q's And thoſe, c.] 3 an Erection, and after that the a 


accuſe Lucretius of Immodeſty | Action is conſummated. 


in this Paſſage; but I, ſays 1 The Object which we 
* JO a great WOE love :] Lucretius ſays, "IF 
Art. For he would never have l eig 

treated of Dreams of this Na- Ex homine humanum ſemen ciet 


rom. nu ; Ex cs of] una hominis vis: 

them abſolutely ne- : 

ceflary, in order to the narutel Creechinterprets the laſt Words, 
1 and Connexion of | una hominis vis, to mean, either 


| Tr ; fi the Image of a beautiful Bod 
r movin the Mind, or the Mir 


uſt and of Love. | the 
7 Ig 4. As in the Fury of the it ſelf bringing the Seed from all 
Joy, Quaſi tranſactis omnibus] the Parts of the Body. 
rebus, ſays Lucretius : that is, | _ 1249+, This, when prepar d, &c.] 
3 * rex louie, 2 I; Gays Lueretius. | 
aber w an excellent Au- 3 
a thour, who is very Skilful in Quod fimulatque ſuis ejectum ſe- 
theſe Matters, expreſſes himſelf. | „dus exit, decedit 


. . Per membra, e artus 
But Theocritus expreſſes it other- | 57 — 448 K. 


wiſe, In loca, &c. 
Exeix bv rd pines Idyl. 2. Upon which Faber obſerves, 


| That the Word toto is not us' 
1036. Then firſt, &c.] Here] without Reaſon, but Means, an 
Creech 2 omitted fourteen | intire Body, that has not loſt any 
Verſes his Authour, which | of its Members: for it often 
theſe fifteen ſupply. In them the | happens, that mutilated Parents 
Poet gives us a lively Image of | get mutilated Children: which 
all manner of Concupiſcence, and | is confirm'd by many indiſputa- 
explains the whole Affair of luſt- ble Examples: Therefore the 
Fab ovens well in regard to the | Seed comes from all the Mem- 
Mind, as to the Body. Beautiful | bers: *Tis certain too, that Ter- 
3 ſays he, move the Mind :] tullian was of the ſame Opinion, 
The Mind brings the Seed from all | when he ſaid, that in the Fury of 
the Members of the Body into the the Act, when the Seed is ejected, 


Genitals 3 which Parts ſwell to n go. out — 
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Io certain Fibres; ſtill it does obtain 
About the procreative Parts to reign: 


Enrag d the Region ſwells; a WII I does breed, 


1045 Where Lusr directs, there to 


The Mind provokes the 


je& the Szzd : 


— ERVES to move 


Tow rds that dear Idol, whence ſhe drank her Love: 
For moſtly all receive the Wound; and there (bear, 


4 


from the very Soul. Denique, 
ut adhuc verecund ia magis pe- 
ricliter quam probatione, in illo 
ipſo ultimo voluptatis zſtu, quo 
genitale virus expellitur, nonne 
aliquid de anim4 quoque ſenti- 
mus exire, Terrull. de animä. 
All this is true, ſays Creech; but 
Lucretius meant ſomething elſe, 
which others my better conjec- 
ture than I expreſs. 
o48, For moſtly, &c.) This 
— the two following Verſes run 
thus in the Original: | 1 


Namque omnes plerumque ca- 
dunt in vulnus, & illam 


Emicat in partem ſanguis, ef 
icimur ictu: | 
Er, fi comminus eſt, hoſtem ru- | 

occupat humor. 


Theſe Verſes Lambinus, Faber, 
&c. expunge: yet they ſeem to 
carry a Meaning very proper to 
the Matter in hand, and not to 
be unworthy of Lucretius. Lam- 
binus confeſſes, that he could 
not ſee any Connexion between 
them and the 14 Verſes, 
and therefore was for - 
them: And this is the Point 

am going to examine. The Ver- 
fas thar precede them, run thus: 


Inritata tument loca ſemine, fit- 
que yoluntas 8 
5 id, quo ſe contendit dira 
ibido ; | 
Idque petit corpus mens, unde 
Namque omnes, &. 


ſaucia amore : 


Sic igitur Veneris 
Unde feritur, eo ten 


: The Blood beats high, from whence our Smart we 
1050 And roſy Streams guſh on the charming Foe,ifnear.] 


NOTES. 


Tae Lovz 


Which I thus interpret. Thoſe 
Parts being enrag'd by the Seed, 
ſwell ; and thence ariſes a Deſire 
of ejecting the Seed on that 
Parr, to which the raging Luft 
is ſtriving to attain; and 
Mind tends to that Body, from 
which ſhe receiv'd her Wound of 
Love. Namque omnes, &c, For 
all Men, for the moſt part, Fall 
upon their Wound, and the 
Blood guſhes with violence to- 
wards the Part, from whence 
we are wounded; and if the 
3 near e red Li- 
uor wi ut u im. What 
ollows at FE Gugarzing ap- 
pear yet more plain : | 


3 


qui telis acci- 


it ictum, 
5 r 4. 


That is to ſay, In like manner 
He who is wounded by the Darts 
of Venus, tends to the Place, 
from 'whence he was ſtruck, But 
Nardius gives another Interpre- 
tation to the laſt of theſe Verſes, 
and ſays, the Poet f. of a 
dead Body, that bleeds afreſh, if 
the Murderer approach it ; of 
which I the rather diſapprove, 
becauſe even he himſelf will not 
allow the Fact to be true: but 
that the Wounded fall upon the 
fide on which they are wounded, 
is not only confirm'd by Expe- 
rience, but a natural Reaſon may 
be given, why in all 1 
it cannot be otherwiſe : for all 


things bend, and incline to fall 
; on. 
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Lovs riſes then, when, from a beauteous Face, 


Some pleaſing Forms provoke us to embrace; 
Thoſe Bawds to Luſt, when with a tickling Art, 
They gather turgent SzzD from ev'ry Part, 
105 3 And then provoke it: Then riſe fierce Deſires; 
The Lover burns with ſtrong, but pleaſing, Fires; 
Wich often are purſu'd by following Care, 
Diſtracting Thoughts, and often deep Diſpair, : 
| NOT BS. | 
on the fide, on which is their 
Imbecility, and whatever is ſup- | 
ported by a certain Force, when] Or lovelier Maid, with unreſiſted 


that Force comes to be impair'd,| Grace, 2 
from whatever Cauſe it happens] From her each Part the winged 


alluring Face, 


to be ſo, muſt of neceſſity in- Arrow ſends, | 
cline to the fide on which is its] And whence he firſt was ſtruck, 
Weakneſs ; and when the weak] he thither tends : 


. Part gives way, it drags along 
with it into Ruin the Parts that 
are annex'd to it, and which to- 

ether with it make the whole. 

his we may obſerye daily of 
- Buildings, and of Cripples. Now 
the wounded Part muſt grow 
weak, not ſo much by reaſon o 
the Diſſolution of its Contex- 
ture, as becauſe of the loſs o 
Blood and animal Spirits ; which 
Hippocrates himſelf, lib. de Ali- 


be freed, _ 
gown to inject the ſprightly 
For, ſtung with inward Rage, he 


ings around, | 
And ſtrives t' avenge the Smart 
on that which gave the Wound. 
1057, Following care, ] Some 
Copies read frigida, others fer- 
vida cura: Creech in this place 
takes notice of neither. Faber 
is abſolutely for fervida, and 
ſays,every Man will approve that 
reading, who can truly ſay from 
his Heart, Nunc ſcio quid fir 
Amor. The Care, that 
is caus'd by Love, is hot, it 
glows, it burns: pantegy BIN, 
evegi/In fora, ave} wala, 
Bicar). Creech alſo, in his La- 
tine Edition, is of the ſame Opi- 
nion, and ſays, He too will ap- 
prove of it, who obſerves, That 
ucretius is ex ee the Riſe, 
and Increaſe,or brogre $ 
Firſt, a Drop of it diſtills upon 
the Heart, thence proceeds 2 
vehement Defire, which is nou- 
riſh'd by the Images, that are 
continually preſenting them- 
ſelves to the wounded Lover ; 
inſomuch that, tho'the Object of 


ſays Virgil 
nus flew. En. 10. v. 488. And this 
I preſume ſufficient to juſtify the 
retaining theſe Verſes, notwith- 
 Kanding the Cenſure of thoſe 
| tearnedfurerpierers,who have ab- 
ſolutely rejected them; fince it 
proves them to have a viſible and 
natural Connexion,not only with 
what went before, but likewiſe 

ith what follows, which Dry- 
bs has thus render'd : 


80 likewiſe he, who feels the 
» firy Dart F 
Of ftrong Defire transfix his 

am'rous Heart ; | 


Whether ſome beauteous Roys 


Reſtleſs he roams, impatient to 7 


of Love: 


3 
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| Nay, cho rhe pleafing Oz7zcr is removd, 


1060 


Tho' we no longer view che Thing beloy'd, 


© Yer Fonus attend: of if we chance to hear 
Her Name; Lovx enters with it at the Ear. 
But *twill be wife and prudent to remove, 


And banifh all Incentives unto Lovx: i 
EC APR e And 
N r A | 
his Flame be abſent, yet her f Bl ue mortes, gaudiumque 
Name is always ſounding in his | erudele 
Ears. But Dryden ſeems to ap- Effugite, & miſeri, tortumque ab 
ve of frigida cura, as we may littore funem - 
Judge by his TranMlation of this Rumpite z —— 125 7 
Salt 55 Ino he prove by many Argu- 
For fierce Defire does all his ments, That Luſt, Incontinence, 


Mind employ, 
And ardent Love aſſures ap- 


proaching Joy. 

Such - the Nature of that pleaſ- 
mar | 

Whok — Drops diſtill up- 
dn the Heart: 

The Feaver of the Soul, ſhot 

ſrom the Fair, ; 

And thecold Ague of ſucceeding 


Care. 
If abſent, her Idea ſtill appears, 
And her” ſweet Name is chiming 
in your Ears. . 


1063. But *twill be wiſe, &ce. ] In 
all the Latine Authors, ſays Faber, 
numerous as they are, there is not, 
in my Opinion, any thing that 
equally un, or deſerves, to be 
read, as the following Verſes. 
And yet there have been ſome 
Men heretofore, and at this Day 
many of the ſame ſort are to be 
found, who ſtrenuouſly contend, 
that they ought, if ble, to 
be conceal'd from the Eyes of 
Mankind, as abounding with 
manifeſt abominable Impurities. 
Hard Fate of our Poet ! whoſe 
ſo uſefu] Counſels, whoſe ſo ſa- 
lutary Advices have been thus ill 
receiv'd, and met with ſo im- 
94 Succeſs : For though 

e cry Out with all his Might, 


Sirenas , hilarem navigantium 
pxnam, 


and Debauchery, are the direct- 
eſt Roads, that lead to inevita- 
ble Ruin and Perdition ; 
that we ought therefore to have 
in Abomination, and to ayoid 
and fly from, more than we 
would from the Jaws of devour- 
ing 8 ts and wild Beaſts, 
thoſe infamous Proſtitutes, who 
lead by the Noſe their inconfi- 
derate Admirers : tho' he ſhew 
that Eſtates, R tation, | 
the Health and Welfare both of 
the Mind and Body, are ruin' 
that way; notwithſtanding all 
this, I ſay, there are ſome ſo ſu- 
perciliouſly tender of their own 
and others Modeſty, as to ex- 
claim againſt, and as to give us 
Expreſins, theſe bawdy Verſes 
* ons, way Veries, 
that are not fit to be read, nor 
worthy to be remember'd : I, 
for my Part, confeſs, that I dif- 
cover in this Diſputation nothing 
of Impurity, nothing obſcene, 
nothing unfit to be read, or un- 
worthy to remember : And if 
any thing of ſuch Nature appear 
ro others, the Reader is in fault, 
not the Poet: If nothing of this 
Kind may be read, Phyficians 
muſt leave off to ſtudy Nature, 
and Anatomies muſt no longer 
be expos'd to view. Ar leaſt, 
this I think I may affirm for a 
Truth not to be controverted ; 


[chat, if what Lucretius has here 


written 


— 
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written, muſt be deem'd impure 
85 


| in a certain Bock, 
which noMan will dare to blame.” 
I know it will be obj That 
that holy Writer, whom it is no 
matter to mages in this place, 
handled that Subj 


it; nor was I ever of another 
Opinion, But to what end, or 
in what Deſign, did Lucretius 
Write in this manner? Was it 
that he might inſtruct in the Art 
of glaying the-Bawd, and thus 

make his Fortune by. the vileſt 
Commerce ? Other. Poets have 
indeed in many Ages follow'd 
that Trade, and found their Ac- 
compt by it; and perhaps too 
ſome do ſo at this Day: But the 
Integriry of his Life, the Seve- 
rity of his Manners, and the 
many moſt ſalutary Precepts, 
that are ſcatter'd here and there 
throughout this whole Poem, 


leave us no Room to ſuſpect any 


ſuch baſe Defign in Lucretius. 
Let us ſee at one View the whole- 
ſome Advice he gives us in the 
Affair of Love. | 


Sed itare decet mulacra | lo 
; ag amori a ae Ev'n then Us but a reſtleſs wan- 


pab moris, 

3 fibi, atque alid con- 
vertere mentem, 

Nam certa & pura eſt ſanis ma- 

gis inde yoluptas, 


di tempore in ipſo 
Fluctuat incertis erroribus ardor 
amantiim ; 1 | 
Nec reperirg: malum id poſſunt 
uz machina vincat. | 
Uſque adeo ineertitabeſcunt yul- 
nere cæco. 
Adde quod abſumunt vires, pe- 
reuntque labore: 


5 Labitur interea & vadimo- 
and obſcene, 9 far fi e 881 
gy bo re and obſcene, may] Languen 


nia fiunt: 


Uti fit, ut melius multo vigilare 
ſit ante, xy A 
Qui docui ratione, cavereque ne. 
inlaqueeris. 2 
Of which the Engliſh Reader 
or — 1 diſpleas d to ſee Dry- 
den's Interpretation 


| \ * 
But ſtrive thoſe pleaſing Fantoms 


to remoy 


And hun de acrjal Images of 


Love, | 
That feed the Flame 
For on one Object tis not ſafe 
Force ther! the Tide of Tho 

orce then the Ti 

ſome other way: mga 
For purer Joys in purer Health 
Aud Ich age the Kelly than 

; ; 
the ſound. | F 


When Love its utmoſt Vigour 
does i 


d'ring Joy. 
All Ways they try, ſucceſsleſ all 
they prove, 


'ring Love. 

They waſte their Strength in tlie 
venereal Strife, 

And to a Woman's Will enſlave 
their Life. = 

Th' Eſtate runs out, and Mo 
$a es are made; 

All Offices of Friendſhip are 
decay d; 


Adde quod alterius ſub nutu de- 
gitur tas. 


1 


Their Fortune ruin'd, and 
their Fame betray d; 


And 


Io cure the ſecret Sore of lin- 
miſeris: Etenim potiun- a, + 


r 


„ 
— 
* 
= 
*. 
„ 
y 


160 r Ucrzrlos 
* And let thy Age, thy vig rous Youth, 1 
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On AL in common; not reſerv'd for x:: 
For chat breeds Cares and Fears ; that fond Diſeaſe; | 


Thoſe r 
Unleſs you 


Pains, if nouriſh'd, will ipcreaſe:.. X 
anſy ev'ry one you view, . | 


1070 Revel in ee and cure old Wounds by new 
Nor do they miſs the JIor, who Lovs Fir RY 
But rather take the SwzzT.withour the Pain: 
Nay, they have greater Sweets, while Be: 


Shall 


NOTES.” 


And, in the Fountain, Shank the 

- Sweets are gm, A | 

Some Bitter bubbles up, 
poyſons all the Draught. 

For guilty Conſcience does the 
Mirrour bring, 

Then ſharp Remorſe ſhoots out. 
her angry Sting 

And various Thou ts, within 
themſelves at Strife, 

Upbraid the long mis-ſpent - lux- 
urious Life. 

Perhaps the ns Fair One 
proves unkind 

Or drops a doubtful Word, 
that pains his Mind, 

And leaves a rankling Jealou- 


ly behind. 
Ex pe far better is it to pre- 


Than "Hatter the Diſeaſe, and 
late repent : 

Becauſe to ſhun th* Allurement 
is not hard 

To _ awooder] forewarn'd, 
and-well epar d: 


But wond' — ws difficult, 2 
. © * once beſet, 
To ſtruggle thro” the Stre 


and break th — 


Is this the Language of a re 
who intended to corrupt his Rea- 
ders, or rather of one who de- 
fign'd uſefully to inſtruct and 
adviſe them ? Thus Faber, con- 
cerning the Poets Intention in 


this Diſcourſe of Love. Creech 


| 


| 


__ their ns ML a N their Charts: 


#4: \ rt . 
"+ * 


too ſubſcribes to his O Opinion 
and adds, that the Poet has i! 
this place been as cateful of his 
Sale, and that it is at leaſt as 
2 and correct, as in any othet 

art of the whole Poem ; and ſo 
plain and fignificant likewiſe, * 
not to need àn Interpreter. 

1063. And ler, &c. ] Dry del 
has render'd this Paſſage other 
wiſe, and indeed more cloſe to 
the Senſe of ee than our 
Tranſlatour: 


When © one moleſts 1 
Mind, | 


Diſchuvgs th . Loyns on all the 


Pork bels I wiſer Way, than to 
rerxram, 

Within — ſ N Ner ves, that 
Hoard of Pai of 

For ev'ry Hour Tous deadlier 
Symptom ſhows ; 

he 1 Delay the gath'ring Ve- 


When n Haliy Applications are 
not us'd: ye 

ts, | The Scorpion Love muſt on the 
Wound be bruis'd. ' 

On that one Object *tis not ſafe 


o ſtay 
Bur r fores 'the Tide of Thought 
ſome other 3 & 
The ſquander'd Spirits prodigal- 
ly throw, 
And in the common Glebe of 
Nature ſow. 


1075; Strait 
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1 075 Strait Doubrs ariſe, rheir careleſs Mind's iinploy'd, 
Which Swzzrs muſt firſt be riff'd, which enjoy'd « 
What they deſit d they hurt, and midſt the Bliſs 
Raiſe Pain; and often, with a furious Krss, 
They wound the balmy Lie: this they endure; 
1 080 Becauſe the Joy's not perfect, tis not pure: 
But ſtill ſome ST1NG remains, ſome flerce Deflrs 
To hurt whatever twas that rais d the FR: 
But yet the Pains are few, they quickly ceaſe; 
The mit d Drrienr does make rhe — the leis 
1085 Perhaps they hope that ſhe that ſtruck, the ſame 
Can heal, that ſhe that rais d, can ſtop the Flame : 
Fond Fanſy this in Love We ne er give oer: 
The more we know, and have, we wiſhthe more. 
| Ti 


75. Strait Doubts, &c.) , For ardent Hope {till flatters an- 
Drank. _— if rin Gre 


* f 
| And ſends him to his Foe to ſeek 
Nor knows the Lover in that { Relief: 

wild Exceſs, Which ſtin the Nature of the 
With Hands or Eyes, what firſt | Thing denies ; N 
he would poſſeſs; For Love, and Love alone of all 

But ſtrains at all, and faſt'ning | our Joys, s,, 
where he ſtrains, By full Poſſeſſion does but fan 


loſel es with his fran- | the Fire; 
Tan Fal The more we — enjoy, the 


With biting Kiſſes hurts the] more we {till defire, 
twining Fair; ns | | 
Which ſhews his Joys imperfect, | And to the ſame Purpoſe in the 

unſincere ; Tr edy of All for Love, he ſays 
For, ſtung ith inward Rage, he | finely, 
around, N 8 
And 75 t' avenge the Smart, | There's no Satiety of Love in 
on that which gave the Wound; | thee ! Ss IS 
En 2 fill art new: per- 
1078. Raiſe Pain; &c. ] Dry- I, Io thy AF the ripen'd 
den, in all for Love: Fruit Bux falls, ET 
But when I have you faſt, and And _ riſe to fill its 
RE Ents empty Place, 
all my own | f 1 
With broken Murmur, and tu- And I grow rich by giving. 
multuous Si | . ; 
ll fry, you! _ inkind, and And in Amphitryo. 
puniſh you, * * Fruits of Love are like 
And mark you red with many 3 * | 
| an eager Kiſs, In happy * where ſome are 
in the Bud, ; 
tog. Fond Fanſy, &c. ] Dry- | Some green, and rip'ning ſome, 
den. while others fall. i 
. F 


* 
- * 
* 


} 
| 
} 
\ 
' 
i 


— 
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Tics true, becauſe the Mzar and DRixx's convey'd 
1090 To proper VzssELs ; Thirſt and Hunger's ſtay d: 
But now from Beauty, now from Forts thar pleaſe, 
Whar comes, but thin, and empty Imaczs? 
Ev'n ſuch as he enjoys, that drinks in DRBRAs; 
His Turnsr enereaſes midſt the fanſy'd STRE as. 
1095 80 Love deludes poor Men; their cow tous Eye, 
What long, what frequent Sights can ſatisfy? 
What from the tender Limbs, with wanton Play, 
And am'rous Touch, poor Lovers bring away ? 
Nay, ev'n in the EMR ACR, whilft both imploy 
1100 Their Strength; and Bop1xs feel the coming Jor ; 
Tho! then they twine, and bill like loving Doves, 


+\ Tho! ardent Breathings fire each others Loves; 


In 


NOTES. 


1089. Tis true, &c. ] Here the 


Poet teaches, how the Appetites | 


of Hunger and Thirſt come to 
be ſatisfy'd, tho' that of Love 
can never be ſo: Meat and 
Drink, ſays he, go down. into 
the Stomach, where they fill cer- 
tain Places, whoſe Emptineſs ex- 
Cited the Defire of them : And 


Hence Thirſt and Hunger may 
be ſatisfy'd : 
But this Repletion is to Love de- 


Poem, Feature, Colour, what- 
ſoe'er Delight | 
Provokes the Lovers endleſs Ap- 

etite, | ; 
Theſe fill no Space, nor can we 
thence remove 


Witch Lips, or Hands, or all our 


Inſtruments of Love : 

In our deluded Graſp we nothing 
find, 

But thin aerial Shapes, that flzet 
before the Mind. 

As he, who in a Dream with 
Drought is curs'd, 

And finds no real Drink to 
quench his Thirſt, 

Runs to imagin'd Lakes his Heat 
to ſeep : . 

And vainly ſwills, and labours in 


his Slcep : | 


So Love with Fantoms cheats our + 

longing Eyes, D 

Which hourly ſeeing never ſa- 
tisfies: 

Our Hands pull nothing from 
the Parts they ſtrain, 

But wander o'er the lovely 
Limbs in vain. 


43099. Nay, ev'n, &c.] Dry- 


en. 


And when the youthful Pair 
more cloſely join, 

When Hands in Hands they lock, 
and Thighs in Thighs they 
dw ine; 7 

Juſt in the raging Foam of full 
Dehre, 

When both preſs on, both mur- 
mur, both expire ; 

They gripe, they ſqueeze, their 
humid Tongues they dart, 

As each would force theit way to 
t'others Heart ; 

In vain : they only cruize about 
the Coaſt ; 

For Bodies cannot pierce, and be 
in Bodies loſt : 

As ſure they ſtrive to be, when 
both engage | 

In that tumultuous momentany 
Rage : 


SJ 
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In vain! Fond Fool, they can not mix their Souls, 
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Altho' they ſeem to try, in am'rous Rouls ; 
1103 So ſtrictly twin d, till all their Pow its decay, 
And the looſe airy PLEASURE flips away: 
Then a ſhort Pavsz between, and then returns, 
The ſame fierce Lusr, the ſame fierce Fuxy burns; 
Whilſt they both ſeek, whilſt they both wiſh ro have 
1110 Whare'er their wanton Fanſies, wanton Wiſhes crave ; 
For this no Cure, for this no Help is found: | 
They waſte and periſh by a SECRET WounD, 
Beſides, they waſte their Strength, their Vigour kill, 
And live poor Slaves unto another's Will: . 


11 15 Debts they contract apace, their Money flies ; 


* 


Their Fame, their Honour too, grows ſick, and dies. 
Rich Shoos, and Jewels, ſet in Gold, adorn 


The Feet; the richeſt purple Veſts are worn: 


The 


NOTES. 


Bs, — 1 in the Nets of Love 
they lie, 

Till Man diſſolves in that Ex- 
ceſs of Joy: 

Then, when the gather 'd Bag has 


burſt its Way, 

And ebbing Tides the flacken'd 
Nerves betray, 

A Pauſe enſues; and Nature 
nods a While, | 

Till with recruited Rage new 


Spirits boil, : 

*. then the ſelf-ſame Violence 
returns: 

With Flames renew'd, th' erected 
Furnace burns : 

Again they in each other would 


olt, 

But ſtill by adamantine Bars are 
croſt. 

All ways they try, ſucceſsleſs all 


rove ; 
2 the ſecret Sore of lin- 
g'ring Love. : 


1113. Beſides, 8c.) Here the 
Poet enumerates the many In- 
_ conveniences, that are the inſepe- 
rable Attendants of Love 
which at beſt is a wretched Sla- 
very, obnoxious to Suſpicions, 

hot fantaſtical Surmiſes: In a 


Word, an uneaſy Paſſion, which 


all but downright Madmen will 
avoid. 

They waſte their Strength, &c. ] 
This is moſt certainly true, 1 
we may give credit to ſome Phy- 
ſicians, mention'd by Dr. Brown 
in his Pſeudodox. Epidemic. lib, 
3- Cap. 9. and who, though they 
agree in the generally receiv'd 

pinion, that the Seed is only . 
more perfect Concoction and Pre- 
paration of the Blood; yet aſſert, 
that it receives ſo great a quanti- 
ty of Spirits by that Preparatio 
that to loſe but one Drachm of 
it, weakens a Man as much ag 
the Loſs of fixty Ounces of 
Blood. And hence Perſons, ad- 
dicted to Venery, are generally 
pale: whence Juvenal, Sat. 1, 
v. 41. 


Accipiat ſane mercedem ſangui- 
nis, & fic a 
Palleat, ut nudis preſſit qui cal» 
cibus anguem. 
Where Sanguis is taken for the 
Seed it ſelf ; and in that Senſe too 
Plautus likewiſe uſes it: A page + 


a me iſtas ſorores, quæ hom um 


9 1 * 
117. 1419, Rich Shoos, & c. 
' Ffrf?7 Lucret. 


1129 Now buys a Coat, a Mirre, or a 
Great Shows and Sports 


LUCRETIVUS. 


Book IV. 
The Wealth, their Fathers toil'd, and fought to gain, 


Chain: 


are made, and royal Feaſts, 


Where choiceſt Mears and Wines provoke the Gueſts: : 


Whete gawdy Ab ande and Odours Tpread 
Pe vue Room, Crowns grace ey'ry Head: , 
1 
NOTES. ts 
Lucret. 8 pedibus Sew, likewiſe wore, it was ſet with 
ia rid. N pet was a City of Peg rls, and ty'd under their 
hr a, whoſe Inhabirants] Chin with Ribbands and Chains. 
are often repreſenred by Cicero View Kn. 4. v. 216. 
— = very. innate ; 1 lib. 1. 1 ned 
, he particu men- Mczonis mentum mi crinem- 
tives A8 Si ma calce- gue madentem | 


os Sicyonios attulifſer, 'hon'ute 

rer, quamvis effent habiles, - 
120 pedes, quia non eſſent vi- 
iles. 3 lib. 4. and Lu- 
cian in Rhetore mention them 
likewiſe. See alſo julius Pollux. 
111g. The ri Ke. J Lu- 
erer. 


— W Thalaſfi- 


veſtis 
Adv, . Veneris ſudorem er 
ercita potat, | 


Far Dryden } 

1 than dur 

And the vie Car, that with 
' Imbraid'ry ſhines, 


Js d drunk with Sweat of their 
oerlabourd Loins. 


1 the Colour, peed © 
Romans call'd nus, 
as a Cerulean, aud had a Cal te 
of Green. See above, v. 75. 
1119. * n &c.] Lu- 


cretius, 


Et bene parta patrum fiunt ana- 
Aemsta, mitra, 

Interdum in pallam ac Meliten- 

/ fia, Ceaque yerrunt. 


2 render'd-more 
ur, 


The Anadema was an Ornament 
hat Women wore on their 
eads, made of Ribbands, and 
moſt like a Coroner. The neal] 
fra was a 9 which Women i 


_ — biennium 


vente. and 1 — 0 were M 
ts ſo call'd from the Iſlands 

* ita and Cea, whence they 
were brought. Melita lay in the 
African Sea, between Sicily and _ 
Africa. Heſychius, Meatſea,, Ibo 
, Tire Algpoex e Meairys & 
% Cicero in 2. cont. Verr, 
often mentions the Melirenfian 
Garments : And in 4. cont, Verr. 
he ſays, that Melita, the Town 
where Verres was born. Textri- 
ad ' muhe- 
ſtem conſiciendam fuiſſe. 

9 of all the Artiſans of Meli- 
ta, Diod orus Siculus chiefly com- 
mends rag Sofa olg 15 1K 
Neu r TY T8 HoadRotyl: Ne- 
„per. Cea was an IMand in 
1 Agean Sea, of which Pliny, 

+ 4+ cap. 9. ſays, Ex bac pro- 
am delicatiorem fæminis ve- 


5 auctor eſt Varro. Propert. 


Eleg. he: 


Et tenues Ce Icke . 
nus: 
1123. Odours, &c.] The Cu- 
ſom of the Antients, both 
Greeks and Latins, to adorn 
their Heads with Chaplets of 
Flowers, and to anoint them- 
ſelyes with fragrant Ointments, 
when they ſate down todrink and 


i erry, is frequently mention d 
c Authours of choſe _ | 
e 


w4S 


Book IV. 


1425 In 


* 


Ser B. ITI. v. 996. It is thought 
by ſome, that this Cuſtom — 
originally from the Hebrews; 
They und their Conjec- 
ture on iel, chap. 23. where 
Samaria and Jeraſalem are de- 
de. under the Me 
—_ Incenſe ans il 15 
ention'd v. 41. and in v. 42. It 
* ſaid, that their Lovers put 
beautiful Ornaments on their 
123 which Fortunatus Scac- 
s, in his Myrothecium, Iib. t, 
2 26. underſtands in this Senſt 
Garlands of Flowers, and of 


Ointments: Moreover, they ar— 


riv'd at length to an Exceſs of 
Curiofity, in to their 
Ointments, that was indeed won- 
derful: For Atheneus, lib. 13. 
Cap. II; out of an old 
Poet, That they grew ſo nice as 
to require ſeveral. ſorts of Oint- 
ments for one fingle Unction; 
namely, tian for the Feet 
and Thighs, Phoenician for the 
Cheeks and Breaſts ; Siſymbrian 
for the Arms; Amaracine for 
the Eyebrous and Hair, and Ser- 
Nine for the Neck and Knees, 
ut above all the reſt, we may 
obſerve, that the Antients made 
uſe of one ſort of Oil, or Oint- 
ment, of great Value, and fin- 
ou Excellency. It was call 
eum Suſinum, and made 
Lillies, which in the Phrygian 
ue are calld ovon, but 
chieffy of that ſort of Lilly, 
which the Greeks call x eher 
and to which, tis beli Allu- 
Ron is made, Cantic. «5. * 
where the Church favs of Chrift, 
His Lips are like Lillies : Which 
Id ' ſeem a ſtrange Compari- 
op according to the' common 
acceptation of that Flower; J 
mean, if we ſhould underſtand 
in that Place the white Lilly: 


3 LUOGORETIUS. 
vain; for Kill ſome bitter ThonghtUeftroys 
W 


98 * 222 4 * * 1 
eie © or 
1 1 5 
« A x ” ; 9 0 ! 
„ : 1 1. 12 "34 $45 


which the Prpphet calls, The 


gef 
25ι in b Firſt 
H . 
Lips conſiſts in being vet: And 
therefore gur Saviour, deſtribing 
his Spouſe che Church, -gccord- 
ing to thar,Notion of. 4 

fu Lip, , 


Wherefore 'we may conclude, 
that there were ſeveral forts of 
7 8 And —— deſcribes the 
illy; that is call'd yefvor; to 
| he b See Bi '& — 
bens lillium, uod G rei vel 
vocant, ſays that Auchoiy in his 
Natural Hiſt. lib. 21, p. 5. 
Which, as Athenzus, lib. 2. cap. 
2, ſays was the ſame with otoas, 
And of this ſort of Lilly was 
made that admirable Oleum Su- 
Kone, n by the ſame 
n „IZ. cap. 1. 5 
* * cap. 1. Scacchus, 


. I ehap. . 
takes this to be the l. 
| Qil 
of Gladneſs; but that Critick 
mightbetrer have call'd it. the Fi- 
re of this, which, a6 te him- 
elf ſays, ſignifies the high Grace 
of the Hypoſtatical Union. Be- 
ſides, what is ſomewhat ſtran 
we may obſerve, that the 1. 


| Cordus makes no mention of thi 


Oleum ee in = Diſpenſa- | 
torium, tho” ꝑ. 301. of that Boo 

he deſcribes'the Olenm lilinug.? 
But tis evident that he means 


of only the Oil of the white Lilly. 


1125. In yain ; &c. ] Th i 
inal of this Paſſage 1 


Nequicquam: quoniam medio 
de fonre leporum ; 
Surgit amari aliquid 
fis floribus angat. 
where, by in ipſis florĩbus, the Poe 
means, ſays Creech, then chiefly 
when Love reaches to Lovers his 
vaſt DEA ; When he gives 
them to drink of his Nectar : 


5 quod in jp- 


— 2 
” ' 


ally, fince the Beauty of the 


Dryden hastranſlared it fine! 7 F 
N . ' . + » - A 


uti» 

fays, Thy Lips are lik 
E wee e ee Comic, <4 
on. ME] 


8 


LUCRETIUS. 


Book IV. 


[Firft, guilry Conscrzncx does the Mirrour bring: 


Then ſharp RzMorss ſhoors out her angry Stin 
And anxious Tyoucrrs, within themſelves at 


— Xx 


' Sinks deep, and wounds, and leaves a Sting behind 
Perhaps he thinks his MrsrRESss wanton Eyes FT 


FS 


* / 
- 
- 


Gloat on his Friend, perhaps faint Smiles he 


1135 


ſpies 
Such Miſchiefs happen ev'n in xrose'roUs Lora: 
But thoſe, that cross and apverst Pass oN prove, 


Thoſe wretched Lovers met ten thouſand more, 


Ten thouſand ſcarce.can 


meaſure the vaſt Store, 


So obvious all, that with the ſtricteſt Care 


1140 Tis good to keep my Rules, and ſhun the Snare: 
Tiis eaſier to avoid, than break, the Chain, 
When once intrap'd, or be redeem'd again; 
The Nets are ſtrong, and we may ſtrive in vain, 
Vet, tho' ſecurely caught, you may be free 
1143 Again, unleſs you are reſolv d to be 


* 4 
* 
* 


A trifling Slave; and from your Thoughts remove 
The Favrrs in Mrxp and Face of her you love: 
For often Mx, quite blind by fond Deſire, 
| Firſt think their Loves great Bx AUTrIES, then admire; 

1150 Their powerful working Fans (till ſupplies 
With borrow'd Shapes, and flattering Diſguiſe, 
The meaner Bzaurizs great Neceſſities. ; 
Hence tis that ugly Things, in fanſy'd Dreſs 


Seem gay, look fair to Lovznxs Eyes, and pleaſe. 1 | 


e 


NOTES. 


In vain : | 

For in the Fountain, where the 
Sweets are ſought, 

Some Bitter bubbles up, and poy- 
ſons all the Draught. 


The two next Verſes of Lucreti-- 
us our Tranſlatour has taken no 
Notice of : They are theſe : 


Aut qudd conſtius ipſe Animus 
ſe forte remordet, 

Deſidioſè agere ætatem, luſtriſ- 
que perire : 

But I have inſerted them, as 

tranflated by Dryden, in 4 Verſes. 
1135. Proſperous Love:] This 


{ueretius calls Amor propri- 


us : which is, ſays Faber, when 
a Man is ſo well beloy'd by the 
Perſon, on whom he has fix'd his 
Paſſion, that ſhe forſakes all 
Company for his : To which the 
Poet oppoſes the Love, which he 
calls Amor adverſus, that is to 
ſay, diſaſtrous Love, in which a 
Man meets with many Crofle 
and above all, with a Miſtreſs 
that neglects and ſcorns him. 

1144. Yet tho', &c.] But the 
Wretch is already caught, and 
lies ſtruggling in the Snare; 
Who wall deliver and ſer him 
free ? This our Poet pretends to 
do in the following 52. v. 


1154. In this Place Creech hay 
Quatt+ 


P 
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1155 The Ack ſeems B8ROwN, the NASTY, NEGLIGENT ; 
- . Owt-xr'p, like Paz 2.45; and my Heart's Content: 
he little Dwaxe is xzzzTTY, Gracs all oer; 


The vasr, SURPRISING 3 and we muſt adore; 


The 8raMM RING Lises;: the Lover thinks he hears 
1160 The broken Sounds breath'd forth in ſofteſt Airs: 
She's MoDEST if ſhe's Duns, and nought can ſay ; 
The r1zRCK and PRATTLING Thing is BR18Kx and Gay; 


She's 


NOTES. 


omitted the three next Verſes of 
his Authour, which are theſe : 


_ Atque alios alij inrident, Vene- 
remque ſiiadent 

Ut placent, quoniam fœdo ad- 
flictantur amore : 

Nec ſua reſpiciunt miſeri mala 
maxima ſæpe. 


Lambinus is for having them ex- 

ung'd ; yet Faber will not give 
Bis Tonſent: On the contrary, 
he ſays, they are truly Lucreti- 
an, and carry a very good Senſe : 
then he explains them as fol- 
lows. Some Lovers perſuade 
their Friend, who is in love with 
a deform'd Dowdy, to appeaſe 
Venus, and render her propitious 
to him in his Amours, becauſe it 
is ſhe has ſent him ſo ugly a 
Miſtreſs : Mean while they them- 
ſelves are inLove with others,who 
are leſs lovely and leſs beautiful. 
Dryden too has omitted them : 
And indeed, allowing of the In- 
terpretation that Faber has given 
them, I cannot well ſee what they 
have to doin this Place. Creech, 
in his Latine Notes, has tran- 
ſcrib'd Faber's Opinion , but 
ſays nothing of his own : how- 
ever, havi rinted the Inter- 

retation of them in a different 

haracter, I am apt to believe, 
he rather inclin'd to the Opi- 
nion of Lambinus. 


11565, Owl-ey'd, like Pallas, &c.) 


Lucret. Cæſʒia Ila Cæfii 
Oculi are the bluiſh grey Eyes, 


ſuch as Cats kane ; or rather, 


ſuch as Owls, which have a red- 


diſh Caſt : Theſe Animals can 


ſee by Night, and their -Eyes 
enerally look very fierce. Now 
uch Eyes were never eſteem'd : 
And therefore the Lover call'd 
his Miſtreſs, who had ſuch Eyes, 
a little Pallas. Pallas was the 


Goddeſs of Wiſdom, and Homer 


often calls her yzavx@Tis, which 
fignifies, having Eyes that ſpar- 
kle, or that are of a fiery red- 
neſs, like the Eyes of a Lion. 

1157, Grace all o'er ;] Xaei- 
roy lc. One of the Graces, who 
were three in Number, Aglaia, 
Thalia, and Euphroſyne, the 
Daughters of Jupiter and Auro- 
noe, or of Jupiter and Eury- 
nome. They are ſaid to be very 
beautiful, extreamly witty, and 
always gay and merry. 

1159. The ſtamm' ring liſps ; 
&c, ] - Balba, loqui non quit, 

ewaicn. If any ſtammer to 
that ree, that ſhe can not 
ſpeak, they ſay, ſhe liſps; for 
Liſping is but a ſlight Imperfe- 
ction in Speaking, in Compari- 
ſon of Staramering : The firſt 
faulters only in the Pronunciati- 
on of a Letter, and chiefly of R, 


as Aulola for Aurora: And A- 


riſtophanes, and Plutarch, tell 


us, Alcibiades had ſuch an Im- 


pediment: But he that ſtam- 
mers, often murders whole Syl- 
lables : Moreover, the laſt part 
of this Verſe, and all the next, 
is an Addition to Lucretius. 
1163. She's 


* i 
+ 2 1 
— — —— — rao 
— « 
— —— — — — — ä — 


. . — 
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1 She's. nN, if znr, and but one Remove 2 
From Duin; the Mae is my LENDER Lovx: 

1165 Ehe onA and SWELLING Basar like C213 is; 


The 116 and hanging 
Ten — fark 


Ew, a very Kiss. 
: Bur grant the ſweeteſt Face, 


Grant each Part lovely, grant eachPanraGatcs, 
Vet others: equal REAUTIES do enjoy, 


1270 Yer we have liv'd before withous this Toy: 


Yet 


NOTES. 


1103. She's thin, if hectiek, &c. 
Pas lu vero eft, jam mortua tuſ- 
fi + Becauſe a Cough, when ir is 
become a Habit, or at leaſt con- 
yo for — 94 — waſtes 

Body, | s it, as we 
ſay, to nothing hes Skin and 
Bone; therefore, that they might 
extenuate this Fault, they call'd 
the conſumprive Girls, dd hg, 
thin or flender. Theoeritus too 
ſays of the Cypariſſians, that 
they are, pad i, which the 
Scholiaſt interprets, eis, 
axvefas, which agnify likewiſe 
thin and ſlender. Ovid had this 
Expreſſion of Lucretius in his 
Mind, when he faid, 


Sit gracilis, macie quz modo vi- 
Va ſul ei. ; 


And this of Lucilius is ſome- 
thing like it: Vix vivo homine 


ac monogrammo. 


1163. Like Ceres is;] Ceres, 
the Goddeſs of Corn, of whom 
fee B. II. v. 316. and B. V. v. 16. 
She was always painted with 
large ſwelling Breaſts; and 
therefore the Epithet 9e0@,, 
well-fed, is commonly given her, 
Ceres eſt ipſa ab Iaccho, ſays Lu- 
cretins : which Expreſſion Ar- 
nobius, lib. 3. contra gentes, 
thus explains: Ceres ab Iaccho, 
id eft, Ceres 4 17 IAN, that 
is to ſay, Ceres, whom Iacchus 
or Bacchus lov'd. For Bacchus 


was call'd Iacchus, from ia», 


* 


a Clamour, becauſe of the baw- 
ling drunken Women, that were 
in his Train. Bur let us ſee how 
Dryden has render'd this 


For thus the Bedlam Train of 
Lovers uſe 

T' inhaunce the Value, and the 
Faults excuſe: # 

And therefore ,tis no wonder, if 
we ſee 


They doat on Dowdies and De- 


rmity : 
Ev'n what they cannot praiſe, 
R they _ oy ons, ps ag 
ut vell w e extenu | 
Name: ating 
The fallow Skin is for the ſyar- 


She ſtammers ? Oh, what Grace 
in Liſping lies! | 

If the 1ays nothing, to be ſures 
ſhe's wiſe : 

If thrill, and with a Voice tao 
drown a Quire, 

Sharp · witted ſhe muſt be, and 
full of Fire : 

The lean confumprive Wench, 
with Coughs decay'd, 


Is call'd a pretty, tight, and ſien- 
| der Maid + 5555 The 


Bc 1 | IV. 
Her nat'ral Smell, her 


Stand off, and ſmile, and waggiſhly deride. 


EUCRETIPS 
\ Yer ſhe is baſe ; yet oy oy to hide 


$ 


aids on ev'ry Side 


Nay, tho'a Lovzx, when deny'd the Bliſs, 


1173 Stands lon 
The leſs o 


, and waits, and warms with ſoft'ning Kiſs 
urate Gate; tho then he pours 


His Ointments on, and crowns the Gates with Flow'rs : 
Yer, when admitted; when, no longer coy, 1 
The Miſs provokes the eager Fool to Joy : 


1180 Then ev'ry Thing offends, 


he fanſies none; 


But ſeeks ſome fit Excuſes to be gone: 
Then he forgets the Stories he deſign'd ; 4 
Nor tells how much her Coldneſs vex d his Mind, GC 
Nor ſighs, and why, my Dear; was you unkind > 
1185 Then grieves he gave to her that awful Love, 


He 


y vow to the great Pow's azovs, 


And 


NOTES. 


Th' o'ergrown, a goodly Ceres 
is expreſs'd, 
A Bedfellow for Bacchus at the 


lea: 

Flat -noſe the Name of Satyr ne- 

ver miſſes; 

And hanging blubber Lips but 
pour for Kifles, 


Where CER many other things, 
well worth taki 1 7 of, we 
may obſerve the laſt Verſe ſave 
one, Flat Noſe, &c. which 
Creech has totally omitted: Si- 
mula, o1ay, ac Satyra 'ſt. Lu- 
cret. For the Sileni 2nd the Sa- 
tyrs, who were the Companions 
of Bacchus, were generally paint - 
ed with flat Noſes. The Sileni 
were the oldeſt, and Maſters 
the Satyrs, as we learn from Pau-; 
fanias in Attic. See Caſaubon, 
lib. de. Satyrici, &c. See alſo 
above v. 389. Moreover, Cow- 
ley ſeems to have had this Paſ- 
ſage of Lucretius in his Mind, 
when he ſaid, 
Colour, or Shape; good Limbs, 
or Face, Eg 
Goodneſs, or Wit in all I find; 
In Motion, or in Speech a Grace; 
If all fail, yet tis Womankind ; 


IF rall, the Name of proper 
ays 3 
If ag, ſhe's pleaſant as the 
ight ; 
If low, her Prettineſs does pleaſe; 
If black, what Lover loves not 
Night : ; 
The fat, with Plenty fills my 
eart 3 
The lean, with Love makes me 
too ſo; | | 
If ſtreight, her Body's Cupid's 


Dart 
To me; if crooked, *tis his 


_— | 
1171. Yet ſhe is baſe; &c.) This 


in no wiſe expreſſes the Thought 
'of Lucretius, who ſays, 


Nempe eadem facit, & ſeimus . 
facere omnia, turpl, 


Dryden much more to the pur- 

pole, 

She does no more in that for 
which you woo, | 

Than homelier Women full as 


1184. And why, &c.) This is 
Ggg not 
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And this our Misens know, and ftrive to hide 
Their Faults from thoſe (the Cov'ring's decent Pride) 
Whom they would cheat, and bind to an Amour; 

1190 Tho foul behind, they look all bright before; 
In vain; for thou canſt underſtand the Cheat, 
Diſcover, know their Wiles and groſs Deceit. 
Nay, if ſhe's free, if not deſigns to vex, | 
Nor croſs thy Courtſhip, or thy Thoughts perplex 
1195 She'll ſhew the common Failures of her Sex. . 
: [Nor always do they feign the Sw ETS of Love, 
When round the panting Yourn their pliant Limbs 
bs they move; 5 TR. 

And cling, and heave, and moiſten ev'ry Kiſs ; 

They often ſhare, and more than ſhare the Bliſs ; 
1200 From ev'ry Part, ev'n to their 1nmosT Sour, 
They feel the rRIcxLINGS Jors, and run with Vigour 
Lit ro the Goal, 


| Stirr'd 
NOTES. ; 


not in Lucretius, nor do I think 
he would have faid it. Neither 
has our Tranſlatour any Autho- 
rity for v. 1190. Tho' foul, &c. 
1 take 3 hrs to be un- e 
worthy of his Authour. 7 1196. L Nor always, &c.] Here 
1193. Nay, &c. ] Lucretius. 8 skipt over £2 are 
3 e Lucretius,whichare ſu 
we 1 'ſt, & non vo by theſe 19. v. taken n 
odioſa V : ryden. The Poet ſuppoſes he h 
Pretermitret te humanis conce- ſaid enongh to py lu his Rea- 
dere rebus. ders a loathing of thoſe common 


Iarlots, who proſtitute them- 
Which Faber thus explains: And] ſelves only for Gain, and who 


unleſs ſhe be downrighe moroſe] do al! they can to hinder Con- 
and untoward, you will eaſily beſ ception. And therefore being 
able to diſcover her Failings and now _ to ſhew, how it comes 
Defects : Nay, ſhe will not ſoſto pats, that Children are ſome- 
much as endeavour to concealſ times like their Fathers, ſome- 
them from you, hoping you will times like their Mothers, and 
not be offended at them, fince] fometimes like both their Pa- 
they are not peculiar to one Wo- rents; nay, that they ſometimes 
man only, but common to the] too reſemble their Grandfathers, 
whole Sex. | and more remote itors z 
WY he premiſes theſe 19. v. in which 
For common Senſe. brings all} he teaches, that ſome Women do 
their Cheats to view, it with all their Heart, for the 
And the falſe Light diſcovers by Sake of the Pleaſure, of which 
the true: they are no leſs ſenfible than the 
Males : For, that the Joys of 
Coition 


Which a wiſe Harlot knows, and 
hopes to find 

A Pardon for Defects, that run 
through all the Kind. Dryd. 


ͤ— 


Book IV. 


LUC 
Stirr'd with the ſame impetuous DxsiRx, 
Binps, BAS TS, and Hz avs, and MArzs their 


NX ETI US. 411 
require; 
LES 


Becauſe the throbbing Narvuxe in their Veins 
1205 Provokes them to aſſwage their kindly Pains: 
The luſty Lx Ar th' expecting FEMALE ſtands, 
By mutual HRA Tr compel'd to mutual Bands. 
Thus Does with lolling Tongues by Love are tyd; 
Nor ſhouring Boys, nor Blows their Union can divide: 
1210 At either End they ſtrive the Link to looſe ; 
In vain; for ſtronger V z x » holds the Nooſe. 
Which never would thoſe wretched Lovzxs do, 
Bur that the common Hz ats of Lovz they know ; > 
The Pleaſure therefore muſt be ſhar'd in common too. 5 


1215 | The Curry ſtill bears the Fon xt, whoſe Seed 


prevails, 


If Mornkn's, xxR's, if FArnxn's, then the Marx's: 


But 


NOTES. 


Coition are common to both 

Sexes, the Copulations of brute 

Animals abundantly evince. 
1202. Stirr'd, &c. ] Thus too 


Virg. Georgic. 3. v. 242. 


Omne adeo genus in terris ho- 
minumq; ferarumq; ; 
Et genus æquoreum, pecudes, pic- 

tæque volucres, 
In furias, ignemque ruunt : Amor 
omnibus idem. i 


Thus ev'ry Creature, and of 
ry kind, 855 
Th pms Joys of ſweet Coition 
3 
Not only Man's imperial Race, 
but they g k | 
That wing the liquid Air, or 
skim the Sea, | 
Or. haunt the Deſart, ruſh into 
the Flame : 
For Love is Lord of all, and is 
in all the ſame. Dryd. 


1215. The Child, &c.] In 
e 19. v. Lucretius teaches; 
That if, when the Seed of both 
Parents mixes and incorporates 
into one Maſs, the Seed of the 
Male prevails, the Child, whe- 
ther Male or Female, will re- 


ſemble the Father: And, on the 


Mother. 


contrary, that if the Seed of the "I 


Female prevail, the Child, be ir 
of either Sex, will reſemble the 

ot And from this pre- 
vailing Power of the Seed, it ok 


frequently happens, that the 


Child reſembles but one of its 


Parents. Bur if there be an equal 
Mixture of the Seed of both Pa- 
rents, andneither of them prevail, 
in that Caſe the Child's Figure 
and Features too are mingled ; 
inſomuch, that that common 
Offspring may ſeem to favour, 


either neither of them both, be- 
m 


cauſe it derives not its All 
any one of them; or elſe it may 
ſeem to reſemble both of them, 
becauſe it has borrow'd a Parr 
from each. But the Reaſon, why 
Children ſometimes reſemble 
their Grandfathers, or any other 
of their more remote Anceſtours, 
is becauſe the Seed conſiſts, and 
is compos'd, of many Moleculz, 
or very minute Particles, which 
not being always all of them diſ- 
ſolv'd into Atoms, neither in the 
firſt Generation or Deſcent next 
to them, nor in the other next to 
that, come afterwards in one of 
the ſucceeding Generations, to diſ- 
cover themſelves in ſuch a man- 
ner, that what they might have 
G88 2 done 


— — — —— — a 0 


n IVCRETIVUS. 
Bur thoſe, that ſhew a Pax of errusr Face, 


Are made of Szzp,whoſe friendly Pow As xMBRACE; 
When neither this nor that prevails, and forms the 
| : F540 


Maſs, 


NOTES. 


done in the next, or firſt Gene- 
ration, they do only in one that 
is more remote, Lactantius, 
lib. de Opificio Dei. cap.12, ſeems 
to be of the ſame Opinion, and 
tells us befides, That the Reaſon, 
why the Seed of the Male ſome- 
times prevails, and ſometimes 
that of che Female, is, becauſe there 
is a greater Quantity, ſometimes 
of the Seed of one of them, ſome- 
times of that of the other: By 
which Means the prevailing Seed 
comes in a manner to ſurround 
and ſhut up the other. His 
Words are as follows. Similitu- 

ines autem. in corporibus filio- 
rum fic * fieri putant. [Varro 
ſcilicet & *Ariſtoteles] Cum ſe- 
mina inter ſe permixta coaleſ- 


cunt, ſi virile ſuperaverit, patri 


fimilem provenire, ſeu marem, ſeu 
feeminam. Si muliebre præva- 
luerit, progeniem cujuſque ſexus 
ad imaginem reſpondere mater- 
nam. id autem prævalet è duo- 
bus, quod fuerit uberius: alte- 
rum enim quodammodo amplec- 
titur ac includit. Hinc plerum- 
que fieri ſolet, ut unius tantum 
Iineamenta prætendat. Si vero 
aqua fuerit ex pari ſemente per- 
mixtio, figuras quoque miſceri, 
ut ſoboles illa communis aut 
neutrum referre videatur, quia 
totum ex altero non habet; aut 


utrumque, quia partem de fin- 


gulis mutuata eſt. Nam in cor- 
poribus animalium videmus, aut 
confundi parentum colores, ac 


fieri tertium neutri generantium 


fimilem ; aut utriuſque ſic ex- 
primi, ut diſcoloribus membris 


per omne corpus concors mixtu- 
ra varietur. All which is ſo ex- 


actly the Doctrine of Lucretius, 
that Dryden's Tranſlation of this 


Paſſage of the Poet ſhall ſerve 
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Fr z And 


to explain the Senſe of thatFather- 


Now when the Woman's more 
prevailing Juice 
Sucks in the Man's, the Mixture 
n 
The Mother's Likeneſs; when 
the ee 
His own Reſemblance in the Seed 
he ſeals. 
But when we ſee the new begot- 
ten Race | 
Reflect the Features of each Pa- 
rent's Face, 
Then of the. Father's and the 
The ja e Sod bx 
e juſtly temper is un» 
* — : E 
When both conſpire, with equal 
Ardour bent, : 
From ev'ry Limb the due Pro- 
rtion ſent, . | 
When neither Party foils, when 
neither's foil d, 

This gives the blended Features 
of the Child. 1 8 
Sometimes the Boy the Grand- 
fire's Image bears; | 
Sometimes the more remote Pro- 

genitour he ſhares : | 
Becauſe the genial Atoms of the 
Seed \ f 
Lie long conceal'd, e'er they ex- 
ert che Breed: . 
And, after ſundry Ages paſt, 
roduce . 
The tardy Likeneſs of the latent 
Juice. 
Hence Families ſuch diffrent 
Figures take, 
And repreſent their Anceſtours 
in Face. and Hair, and Make. 
Becauſe of the ſame Seed, the 
Voice, and Hair, 
And Shape, and Face, and o- 
ther Members are; 
And the ſame antick Mould 
the Likeneſs dogs prepare. 4 
Thus 
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1220 And oſt with Joy indulgent Farkzxs viewd 
__ © The GnannstxE's Image in their Sons renew d 


Becauſe the little Mass of Szzp remains 
Intire, and whole within the FaArnxn's Veins, 


Which from the Gx ANpDsrRx fell: this VN v, takes, 
1225 Of this a Likeneſs in the Shapes ſne makes; 
She imitates the GRAnperrs's Voice, or Hair, 

His Smile or ſome peculiar Grace, and Air: 

For theſe on proper SzzDs depend, and rife 

From proper Snarzs, as well as Hands or Eyes, 


1230 


The MarLz's, and FEMALE's Saxo agree ro make 
The tender Youns, of 'soza the Youns partake ; 


Bur 


NOTES, 


Thus oft the Father's Likeneſs 
does prevail 

In Females, and the Mother's in 
the Male. | 

For, fince the Seed is of a double 

Kind, 

From that whence we the moſt 

- Reſemblance find, 

We muſt conclude the ſtrongeſt 
Tincture ſent, 


And that was in Conception pre- 


valent, 


Macrobius Saturnal. lib. 7. cap. 
16. defines the Seed of all Ani- 
mals in theſe Words : Semen ge- 
neratio eſt ad ejus ex quo eft ſi · 
militudinem 3 

1230. The Male's, &c.] The 
Words in Lucretius are, 


Et muliebre oritur patrio de ſe- 
mine ſæclum, 

Maternoque mares exiſtunt cor- 
pore creti. 


It is not ſo great a Paradox, ſays 
the Poet, that the Child ſhould 
chiefly reſemble in Face, Hair, 
Voice, &c. either its Father or 
its Mother, according as the 
Seed of either moſt 8 3 as 
it is, that a Child of the Female 
Sex, ſhould ſpring from the Seed 
of the Father, and a Male Child 
from that of the Mother : How- 
ever, he aſcribes this Effect to 
the ſame Cauſe, viz. to the Pre- 


valence of the Seed. But Lactan- 
tius, in the Place above-cited, 
gives another Reaſon of it; and 
after having deſcrib'd the interi- 
our Parts of the' Womb, and 
ſaid, that the right Part is the 

Male, and the left the Femal 
he continues, Thar if the Seed of 
the Male —_ to fall into the 
left Part of the Womb, then in- 
deed a male Child is Begot; but 
becauſe it is conceiv'd in the Fe- 
male Part of the Womb, it will 
have ſomething more womaniſh 
than the manly Comelineſs re- 
uires ; as a beautiful Face, too 
air a Complexion, a weak ſhrill 
Voice, 8c. In like manner, If 
the Seed of the Female flow into 
the right Part of the Womb,then 
indeed a female- Child is begot ; 
but becauſe it is conceiv'd in the 
male Part, it will have ſome- 
thing manly in it, more than 
roperly —_ to the Female 
ex; as ſtrong Limbs, a ſwarthy 
— à robuſt Voice, &c. 
But if the male Seed happens to 
— in the right, and the fe- 
male in the left, then the Fruit 
of either is brought forth as it 
ought to be; inſomuch that the 
female Offspring will have all 
the Tenderneſs and Beauty that 
are natural to their Sex, and the 
Male all the Manlineſs and 
33 both of Body and 
Mind. Diſpares quoque ä 
oc 
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But yet that Szx the Youns reſembles moſt, 
That has more pow rful Sz 


Nor do the 


LUCRETIUS. 
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ED, more vig'rous Luſt, 


ops decree, nor Thoughts imploy, 


id Which on rar. ſhall, which ſhall nor ger a Bor, 
As ſome believe; and therefore ſacriſice, | 


While Clouds of Incenſe from the Altars riſe ; * 


Make Vows, and Pray'rs, Temples and Altars build, 


To * 
1240 Fond F 


hoc modo fieri putantur : cum 
forte in lævam uteri partem 
maſculine ſt irpis ſemen incide- 
rit, marem quidem gigni opina- 
tio eſt : ſed quia fit in ſœmini- 
n& parte conceptus, aliquid in ſe 
| habere feamineum, ſupra quam 

virile decus patiatur : vel for- 
mam i vel nimium can- 


dorem, vel corporis lævitatem, 


vel artus delicatos, vel ſtaturam 
brevem, vel vocem gracilem, vel 
animum imbecillum, vel ex his 
lura. Item ſi in dextram partem 
— foeminini ſexùs influxe- 
rit, foeminam quidem procreari: 
quoniam in maſculinâ parte 
concepta ſit, habere in ſe aliquid 
virilitatis, ultra quam ſexus ra- 
tio permittat; aut valida mem- 
bra, aut immoderatam longitu- 


inem, aut fuſcum colorem, aut 


pidam faciem, aut vultum in- 
ecorum, aut vocem robuſtam, 
aut animum audacem, aut ex his 
lura. Si vero maſculinum in 
exterum, fœmininum in ſiniſ- 
tram pervenerit, utroſque foetus 
recs provenire, ut & fœminis 
r omnia naturæ ſuæ decus con- 
et, & maribus, tam mente, 
quam co „ robur virile ſer- 
vetur. Lact. de Opif. Dei, c. 12. 
1234. Nor do, &c. ] The Poet 
being now going to diſpute of the 
Cauſes of Barrenneſs, he firſt in 
theſe 8. v. according to his uſual 
Cuſtom, falls foul upon the 
Gods, and tells us, it is to no 


angry Gops, and | 
this, to court the Pow S anove! 
They fir at Eaſe, and never mind our Lovzs, 


ga Cuno: 


Bat 
Purpoſe to make Supplications to 
them to give us & idren ; be- 


cauſe they never curſe with Bar- 
renneſs, either the Man or the 
Woman. Nor does it deſerve 
our Admiration, that 'he ex- 
cludes his Gods from concerni 

themſelves with the Nuptial Bed, 
ſince according to the Doctrine 
of Epicurus, he places them in 
the Intermundia, the Spaces be- 
tween his many Worlds, where 
they indulge themſelves in unin- 
terrupted Repoſe, and have no 
manner of Concern for the Af- 


therefore im them 
with Prayers, to fly to their Ora- 
cles, or to have recourſe to'Ma- 

ick Numbers; as if we beliey'd 


The vain Decrees of 
Pow'rs above 


Deny Production to the Act of 


ove; 
Or hinder Fathers of that happy 


ame, 
Or with a barren Womb the Ma- 
tron ſhame ; 


As many think, who ftain with 


Victim's Blood 

The mournful Altars, and with 
Incenſe load, 

To bleſs the ſhow'ry Seed with 
future Life, 


And to impregnate the well- 
labour d Wife | 


1242. But 


fairs here below: It is in-vain 


— 
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1245 Or elſe too 


L U CRETTUS 
But Mars and FxMaLs, tho' they oft embrace, 

In vain endeavour to increaſe —_ No 
If either's SzzDd's too ſubtile, 
s$, and dull for that Deſign ; 
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CE, g 
chin, and fine; 


For if too thin, the VzsszLs ne'er retain - 
The SzxDp receiv d; it ſtrait flows out again, 
And all the kind Endeavour is in vain. 


Bur if too groſs and dull, it moves but 
1250 And little Pores refuſe to let it thro: 


flow, 


Orir lies ſullen there, unfit ro breed, 
Nor kindly mixes with the Female Szzp ; 
| Far all not fit with all: Thus ſome do prove 
Unfruitful, after many Years of Love ; 
1255 Tho' they have often prov'd the nuprial Joy, 


And ſtrove, bur all in vain, to ger a 


Boy: 


Yer by a ſecond Husband's apt Embrace, 
They quickly bear a fair and num'rous Race, 
And the decaying Families increaſe. 
1260 They ſee their Sons grow ſtrong with yourhful Rage, 
The Joy and Comfort of their feeble Age. 
[So much ir does import, that Seed with Seed 
Should of the kindly Mixture made the Breed; 


NOTES. 


1242. But Male, &c. ] The 
Cauſes of Sterility, which Lu- 
cretius in theſe 26. v. aſcribes to 
the Temperament and Qualit 
of the Seed, are true, and relate 
as modeſtly as the Nature of the 
Subject would permit. He tells 
us, 


That Barrenneſs of Sexes will 


roceed _ 

Either from too condens'd, or 
wat' ry Seed: 
The wat' ry Juice too ſoon diſ- 
ſolves away, l 
And * the Parts projected will 


not ſtay. 
The too condens'd, unſoul'd, un- 
wieldy Maſs, 
s ſort, nor carries to the 
deftin'd Place, 
Nor pierces to the Parts; nor, 
tho injected home, 


Will mingle with the kindly} 


Moiſture of the Womb ; 


Then he tells us, that this undue 
Quality and Difference of the 
Seed is the reaſon, why ſome 
Women, who were barren to a 
firſt Husband, have Children 
by a ſecond ; and on the contra- 
ry, why ſome Men, who had no 

nildren by a firſt Wife, when 
they are marry'd to another, 


come to have many: 


For Nuptials are unlike in their 
ucceſs: 
Some Men with fruitful Seed 
ſome Women bleſs : 
And from ſome Men ſome Wo- 
men fruitful are ; 

Juſt as their Conſtitutions join 
or jar: 

And many ſeeming barren Wives 
have been, | 

Who, after match'd with more 
prolifick Men, 


Haye 


* 
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1265 So to produce and propagate the Line. 
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thin with thick ſhould join, 


Of ſuch Concernment roo is Drink and 


1 


fare or attenuate the Blood. d 
like Importance is the-Posrurs too, 


In which the genial Fzart of Lovꝝ we do: 
1270 For as the FxMaLEs of the four- foot Kind 
Receive the Leapings of their MalESs behind, | 

So the good Wivzs, with Loins upliſted high, (try: 
And leaning on their Hands, the fruirful STRoxE may 
For in that Pos run they will beſt conceive; | 

1275 Not when, ſupinely laid, they frisk and heave: 

For active Motions only break the Blow, 

And more of Strumpets than of Wives they ſhow ; ( 


When anſw'ring Stroke 
Liquors flow. 


with Stroke the mingled 


Endearments eager; and too brisk a Bound 
1280 Throw off the Plough-ſhare from the furrow'd Grounds 


But common HARLors in Conjunction heave, 


Becauſe tis leſs their Buſineſs ro conceive, 
Than to delight, and ro provoke the Deed ; 
A Trick which honeſt WI vxs bur little need. 


1285 


N O 


Have fill'd a Family with prat- 
ing Boys: 

And many, not ſupply'd at home 

with Joys, 

Have found a Friend abroad to 
eaſe their Smart, 

And to perform the ſapleſs Hus- 
band's Part. 


1266. Of ſuch, &c.] In theſe 
2. v. he tells us, That what we 
eat and drink is of great Mo- 
ment, either to promote or hin- 
der Barrenneſs : becauſe ſome 
ſorts of Food produce Seed,while: 
others diminiſh and waſte it. 
And to this Opinion of the Poet 
our Phy ficians ſubſcribe. _ 

. 1263, Of like, &c.] The Cauſe 
of Sterility, alledg'd in theſe 17. 
v. from the watton Motions of | 


i 


Females in the Act of Generati- 


Nor is it from the Gops, or CV s Dart, 
That many A yomeiLy Woman takes the Heart; 


But 
T E S. 


on, can neither be accus'd of Ab- 
ſurdity, nor of Chaſtity, Who- 
ever would ſee this Paſſage of our 
Poet explain'd at large, may 
conſult Donatus, ad Eunuchum 
Terentij, Act. 3. Scen. 1. Mar- 
tial. lib. 10. Epig. 68. & Schiop+ 
pius ad Priapeia Ep. 18. 

1285. Nor is it, &c,]} Laſtly : 
Since Love is caus'd by Images; 
and fince the Images, that flow 
from beautiful Perſons, chiefly 
excite that Paſſion, How comes 
it to pals, that ſume Men doat on 
Dowdies and Deformity? Take 
care how you ſay that this comes 
from above; for the Proverb lies: 
No Marriages are made in Hea- 
ven, nor do the Gods any more 
concern themſelyes abour them, 
than Men who have been lon 
fince Dead: No: but tis g 

Nature, 
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Bur Wivxs, well. humour'd, dutiful, and chaſte, 
And clean, will hold their wand ring Husbands faſt; 
Sach are the Links of Love, and ſuch a Love will laſt. 
1290 For what remains, long Haz1Tupsz and Usz 
Will Kindneſs in domeſtick Bands produce: 
For Cus ron will a ſtrong Impreſſion leave; 
Hax D BoptEs, which the lighteſt Stroke receive, 
In Length of Time will moulder and decay; 
1295 And SroxzEs with Drops of Rain are waſh'd away.] 


NOTE S. 


Nature, eafineſs of Temper, Mo- Quod fugat, obtuſum eſt, & 
deſty, and Cleanlineſs, that ren- | habet ſub arundine plumbum, 
der homely Women charming : 

andſometimes tooalongAcquain- | Dryden, from the Knight's Tale 
tance and Familiarity beger | of Chaucer, deſcribing the Tem- 
Love. Epicurus to Herodotus : ple of Venus, ſays of Cupid, 


ij o u avs wh £9tmo1s, h- ; | 
1 b 5, ei 73 3 : Hard by his Mother ſtood an In- 
Cupid's Dart,] Cupid, the 3 — . Aidan: bi 
God of Love, ſo call'd a cupien- | Win Wings di 2 d; his 
do. Some feign two of them: Nu; arms banded oer; 
one Honeſt, the other Baſe. The | His Han "ho Bow, his Back a 
Honeſt was born of Jupiter and | 3 oo : 
Venus: But ſome aſſign Mercu- "PP. d with Arrows bright 
ry for his Father: the Baſe was keen, a deadly Store, 
the Son of Erebus and Nox, Cu- 
pid is painted blind, and arm'd} 1293. Hard Bodies, &c.] See 
with two Darts or Arrows, one the Note on Book I. v. 363. 
tipt with Gold, the other with | And thus Lucretius concludes his 
Lead: That cauſes Love, and | Diſcourſe concerning the Na- 
this drives it away. Ovid Me- | ture of Love; ſome whole Paſ- 
tam. 1. v. 368. 15 ſages of which I have purpoſely 
avoided to explain: not ſor the 
Eque ſagittifers promſit duo tela | Reaſon which ſome perhaps may 
pharetra imagine; but rather, becauſe | 
Diverſorum operum : fugat hoc, | rake the Subject itſelf to be of 
facit illud amorem : ſuch a Nature, that ſcarce the 
Quod facit, auratum eſt, & cuſ- dulleſt Capacity needs an In- 
pide fulget acutà; terpreter to underſtand it. 
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ANIMA D VERSION, 
| By Way of 


RECAPITULATION, | 
On the Fourth Book of 


LUCRETIUS 


2 N this Book are contain'd but very few 
Aſſertions that a Philoſopher will approve 

of: For, within the whole Extent of Philo- 
ſophy, there is not a weaker, or more trifling 
Opinion than that of Epicurus concerning 
Images: For let it be granted, That ſuch 
ſubtile Exuviæ, or minute Membranes, are 
getting looſe, and flying off from the Surface of 


480. diſpured of theſe Spectres and Images with great Sharp- 
neſs of Wi, and Elegancy of Style, and that he has adorn d 

the Fable with all the Embelliſnments of Art. 
From thence, to v. 536. the Poet treats the Scepticks with 
the Scorn, Severity, and Indignation, which they juſtly me- 
| Hhh 3 | rit j 


ß eee ates oo, . 
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tir; for thoſe Animals ought to be contemn'd and ſuppreſs d: 
Nor would I blame his great Indulgence for the Senſes, had 
he not allotted them a more extenſive Authority than they 
are well able ro execute: I acknowledge the Senſes not ro 
be faltacious; but am I therefore ro meaſure and determine 
the Magnitude of the Sun, Moon, and Stars, by my Eyes ? 
This Opinion, to ſay no worſe of it, ſavours too much of 
Ruſticity. | y So. 1 2 by ; A 
What Lucrerins urges to v. 722. That Sound, Savonr, and 
Odour, are corporeal, and that all Senſation is made and per- 
form'd by Bodies, none will offer to deny, except ſuch only 
as ate ſeduc d into Errour by the Qualities, and other unwar- 
= rantable Opinions of brain-fick Ariſtotle. wh 
=_— _ 1 In the next Place, as to what he aſſerts to v. 832. concern 
| ing Imagination, why need we give our Opinion, fince there 
are no ſuch Things as Images? And his fooliſh Aſſertion ro 
v. 849.. which reaches, That our ſeveral Members, which 
are ſo artfully, and with ſo great Wiſdom compos d, and com- 
pacted together, were not made to the End we might uſe 
them; but hat when they were already made, they laid 
bold of that Office and Function, which firſt offer d and pre - 
ſented itſelf to each of them, deſerves no other Anſwer, than 
a moſt profound Laughter and Derifion, © _ 
| We may bear with what he advances to v. 877 concern= 
1 4 ing Hunger and Thirſt 5 but from thence to v. 905. in which 
| bs is contain d the Epicurean Doctrine of the Motion of Animals, 
we diſcover nothing but what is weak and fooliſh, And fince 
Sleep, according to Lucretius, is occafion'd by a Diſperſion 
of the Soul, Why do not we, who are endow'd with & Soul 
that is immortal, wake eternally? All that he fays of 
Dreams, to v. 4036. is downright trifling. We have given 
our Thoughts of the reſt of this Book in the Note on v. 1063. 
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